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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 


A  CHAPTER  on  General  Anesthesia  has  been  added  to  meet  the 
suggestions  of  many  friends.  The  aim  in  writing  this  chapter 
has  been  distinctly  a  practical  one.  The  subject  of  anesthesia  has 
excited  such  widespread  interest  in  the  last  few  years  that  every 
physician  who  takes  an  inhaler  in  his  hand  ought  to  know  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  the  anesthetics  in  common  use.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  give  such  information  in  a  non-technical  form.  For  the 
good  of  the  country  it  is  hdped  that  many  young  physicians  will 
decide  to  make  anesthetics  a  specialty.  Those  who  do  so  will  natu- 
rally  provide  themselves  with  books  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
ject of  anesthetics.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
professional  anesthetist  in  every  town^  anesthetics  must  still  be  given 
by  men  engaged  in  other  practice.  It  is  for  these  men  and  for  the 
beginner  in  anesthesia  that  this  chapter  is  written. 

If  it  seems  to  some  that  too  great  a  space  is  devoted  to  the 
methods  of  vapor  anesthesia,  the  answer  is  that  the  author  is  firmly 
convinced  that  this  is  the  anesthesia  of  the  future,  although,  per- 
lirps,  the  form  of  apparatus  may  be  different  from  any  at  present 
in  use.  The  skill  with  which  vapor  anesthesia  is  administered  to 
animals  in  physiological  laboratories,  and  with  practically  no  risk, 
oaght  to  be  a  stimulus  at  least  to  hospital  surgeons  to  provide 
equally  good  facilities  for  their  patients. 

Edward  Milton  Foot9« 

135  Weot  Fortt-Eigbth  Strw, 
Niw  York  Cm, 
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In  preparing  this  "  Minor  Surgery,"  it  has  been  my  purpose  to 
apply  to  the  less  serious,  every-day  problems  of  surgical  practise  the 
new  knowledge  which  the  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  revealed.  During  this  period  the  advances  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  have  rendered  necessary  a  new  surgical  literature,  and  many 
excellent  text-books  have  appeared,  in  one,  two,  and  four  volumes. 
In  these  the  more  serious  surgical  conditions  are  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed, while  the  treatment  of  the  lesser  ailments — the  minor  surgery 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  surgical  practise — is  condensed  into  a  chapter 
or  two,  in  which  methods  of  treatment  long  since  outgrown  still  find 
their  place.  Nor  is  the  importance  of  minor  surgery  recognized  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  medical  schools. 

And  yet  this  neglected  field  of  minor  surgery  is  the  only  one  into 
which  the  average  practitioner  will  ever  enter,  and  is  also  the  one 
in  which  most  surgeons  will  find  the  majority  of  their  patients.  What 
wonder  then  that  the  physician,  untaught  and  unread  in  minor  sur- 
gery, fails  to  achieve  good  results,  and  that  more  bad  surgery  is  per- 
formed upon  the  hand  than  upon  the  organs  of  the  abdomen? 

Impressed  by  the  need  of  a  text-book  which  describes  in  detail 
the  manifold  lesser  accidents  and  surgical  diseases  which  the  general 
practitioner  is  called  upon  to  treat,  I  commenced  eight  years  ago 
the  preparation  of  such  a  book.  It  has  been  rewritten  several  times, 
until  hardly  a  page  of  the  original  manuscript  remains;  and  it  ap- 
pears now  in  its  development,  somewhat  larger,  but  the  same  in  pur- 
pose as  when  it  was  first  conceived. 

If  this  "  Minor  Surgery  "  fails  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
reader,  this  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  author's  lack  of  experience;  for  I 
had  the  richest  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  just  such  a  book  in 
a  ten  years'  almost  daily  service  in  the  Surgical  Department  of  the 
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Vanderbilt  Clinic,  with  an  average  annual  attendance  of  about  four 
thousand  new  patients.  Besides  this  I  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  come  from  teaching  both  minor  surgery  and  general  surgery 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  from  surgical  at- 
tendance in  the  Bandall's  Island  Hospitals,  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital, and  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital. 

I  have  striven  to  present  in  compact  form  the  results  of  this  ex- 
perience and  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  books,  magazines,  and 
journals,  taking  with  free  hand  from  every  available  source.  A  mere 
list  of  the  articles  consulted  would  fill  several  pages.  Very  few  au- 
thors* names  are  mentioned  because  such  simple  procedures  as  are 
herein  described  must  often  suggest  themselves  to  many  minds.  We 
all  owe  so  much  to  our  predecessors. 

The  aim  has  been  to  illustrate  by  photographs  as  far  as  possible. 
Too  often  medical  illustrations  show  what  might  be,  rather  than 
what  is ;  for  the  difficulties  of  making  clinical  photographs  sufficiently 
clear  for  good  reproduction  are  tremendous.  Mr.  H.  C.  Lehmann 
has  aided  me  very  much  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  has  also  fur- 
nished all  of  the  drawings.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  E.  J. 
McKenzie  for  many  good  photographs  made  while  he  was  a  student 
in  my  clinic;  and  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Puffer,  who  took  for  me  the  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  the  chapter  on  bandaging. 

Edward  Milton  Footb. 

135  West  Fortt-eiohth  Street, 
New  York. 
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affectio:jss  of  the  head 


CHAPTER   I 

INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD 

General  Considerations. — It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  an  injury  to  the  head  either  from  the  history 
of  the  accident  or  from  the  symptoms.  The  following  two  cases 
from  the  author's  experience  will  illustrate  this  fact : 

A  girl  fell  backward  down  some  stone  steps,  striking  her  head 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  them.  Blood  flowed  freely  from  a  wound 
in  the  scalp,  and  she  walked  to  the  hospital  to  have  it  dressed. 
There  was  no  shock,  nor  any  other  symptom  indicating  that  she 
had  suflFcred  serious  injury,  and  yet  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound  showed  that  there  was  a  compound  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  pushed  by  a  horse,  fell  against  a  sloping 
hank  of  earth.  lie  was  apparently  uninjured  except  for  an  insig- 
nificant cimtusion  of  the  head.  Yet  subsequent  events  show^ed  that 
this  slight  accident  had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  w^itliin  the  skull, 
ts  a  result  of  which,  many  days  afterward,  the  first  symptoms 
'»f  paralysis  develojwd  and  progressed  to  complete  unconsciousness. 

Such  cases  are  a  warning  against  a  hasty  diagnosis  in  head 
injuries.  Every  patient  whose  head  has  been  injured  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  kept  under  observation  for  two  or  three 
davj,  as  otherwise  serious  complications  are  likely  to  be  over- 
h*»ke<I.  This  is  especially  important  if  no  clear  history  of  the 
a«'i<Ient  can  Ix?  obtained,  either  because  the  patient  is  suffering 
fmni  intoxication  or  for  anv  otlier  reason. 

ft' 

Contusions. — The  scalp  is  firm  and  well  protected  by  hair 

from  external  injury.     It  is  looscdy  attached  to  the  skull,  but  the 

ib^nce  of  fatty  tissue  between  it  and  the  bone  makes  it  more 
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• 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  case  of  a  sharp  blow.  A  contusion  of  the 
scalp  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  edema. 
If  the  swelling  is  discrete  and  evenly  curved  it  is  usually  due  to 
the  pouring  out  of  blood  underneath  the  scalp,  a  hematoma  (p.  2). 
The  eyelids,  nose,  and  lips  are  all  frequently  the  seat  of  contusion, 
with  marked  ecchymosis. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  seen  soon  after  the  accident, 
very  hot,  wet  compresses  (p.  7)  should  be  applied  and  bandagi^d 
in  place  with  moderate  pressure  in  order  to  relieve  pain  and  prc^- 
vent  edema  and  hemorrhage.  Later,  a  wet  dressing  of  acetate 
of  aluminum,  four  per  cent  solution,  may  be  applied  to  prevent 
infection  and  facilitate  recovery.  The  hair,  even  of  a  man,  should 
not  be  needlessly  sacrificed.  In  many  cases  a  patient  is  mortified 
by  the  appearance  of  a  black  eye,  and  desires  to  have  the  normal 
color  of  the  skin  restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  hot,  moist 
applications  are  of  benefit,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  very  gentle  massage  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph  cur- 
rent, for  this  will  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated 
blood.  Considerable  improvement  in  appearance  may  be  obtained 
by  painting  over  the  blackened  area  with  theatrical  face  paint  or 
with  oxid  of  zinc  ointment.  If  the  latter  is  used  most  of  it  should 
be  wiped  off  and  a  little  face  powder  dusted  over  it  to  remove  the 
shiny,  greasy  appearance  which  the  ointment  causes. 

Subconjunctival  Ecchymosis. — Blows  upon  the  eye  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  accumulation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  eithei 
of  an  eyelid  or  of  the  eyeball,  frequently  extending  as  far  a« 
the  iris.  Such  a  hemorrhage,  due  to  rupture  of  a  small  blood^ 
vessel,  also  occurs  as  a  result  of  violent  coughing  or  straining,  espe 
cially  in  persons  past  middle  life.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of  frac 
ture  of  the  skull,  in  which  case  the  blood  trickles  through  a  wal 
of  the  orbit  and  collects  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  Blood  beneati 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is  so  freely  supplied  with  oxygex 
that  it  remains  a  bright  red. 

The  treatment  for  this  ecchymosis  is  similar  to  that  already 
given  for  contusions  of  the  face.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  treat 
ment  has  little  effect  in  hastening  the  resorption  of  the  extrava 
sated  blood,  which  usually  requires  from  ten  days  to  two  i^rodoa 

Hematoma. — Hemorrhage  occurring  beneath'  the  scalp  or  be 
neath  the  periosteum,  suJBSciently  free  to  produce  a  hemataniA^  i 
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most  common  at  those  points  at  which  the  scalp  is  most  exposed 
to  blows,  viz.y  over  the  parietal,  frontal,  and  occipital  bones,  about 
where  a  man's  hat  touches  his  head.     The  surface  of  a  hematoma 
is  even  and  rounded.     If  small,  the  swelling  rises  more  sharply 
from  the  surrounding  surface  than  if  extensive.     Edema  of  the 
skin  may  be  sliglit  or  wholly  wanting.     Fluctuation  can  usually 
be  obtained.     The  overlying  skin  may  be  discolored  by  an  accom- 
panying contusion,  but  even  if  this  is  absent  tlie  hematoma  will 
have  a  bluish  look,  due  to  the  underlying  blood.     Absorption  of 
so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  takes  place  very  slowly,  but  tlie  scalp 
is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  that  necrosis  of  the 
skin  rarely  follows.     However,  the  time  of  recovery  wnll  be  much 
aViortened  by  removal  of  the  effused  blood.     Suppuration  is  an 
occasional  complication  in  both  operated  and  non-operated  patients. 
Tbeatment. — Kemoval  of  the  effused  blood  may  be  accom- 
plished by  aspiration  if  the  contents  are  sufficiently  fluid,  or  the 
fluid  and  clotted  blood  may  be  turned  out  through  a  small  incision. 
The  head  should  be  prepared  by  a  careful  washing  with  hot  water 
and  soap,  and  then  with  alcohol.     If  an  incision  is  to  be  made  it 
is  better  to  shave  a  small  area,  but  if  sufficient  care  is  given  to 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  hair  in  the  vicinity,  primary  union  may 
be  obtained  without  this.     A  scalpel,  clamps,  two  small  hooked 
retractors,  thumb-forceps,  and  scissors  are  the  only  instruments 
needed.    They  should  be  boiled  In^fore  using.    The  skin  is  divided, 
one  side  of  the  wound  is  elevated  with  a  retractor  or  with  for- 
ceps, and  the  clotted  blood  is  thoroughly  w^iped  out  with  pieces  of 
absorbent  cotton  wrung  out  in  w^eak  bichloride  of  mercury  solu- 
tion (1 :  5,000).     The  fingers  of  the  operator  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  wound.    The  edges  of  the  incision  should  then  be 
drawn  together  with  sutures  of  fine  black  silk  or  horsehair,  and  a 
firm  dressing  of  dry,  sterile  gauze  applied  to  keep  the  involved  tis- 
sue planes  in  contact  and  to  prevent  exudation.    A  similar  dressing 
should    be    ap])lied    after    as])iration.      The    dressing   should   be 
changed  on  the  following  day  and  the  pressure  kept  up  for  several 
days.     The  blood  in  a  recent  hematoma  is  not  easily  aspirated. 

Whether  or  not  drainage  is  required  will  de}X}nd  upon  circum- 
stances. A  folded  gutta-percha  drain,  if  removed  in  two  days,  does 
not  materially  delay  union,  and  leaves  no  scar.     Such  a  drain 

should  be  inserted  at  the  time  of  oj^eration,  if  it  seems  likely  that 
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the  blood  will  reaccumulate.  It  should  certainly  be  inserted  at 
the  first  dressing,  if  tlie  wound  was  not  drained  at  operation,  and 
there  has  been  a  partial  reaccumulation  of  blood. 

HemRtoma  in  the  Hew  Born. — Blood  often  collects  between  tlie 
periosteum  and  the  skull  of  a  child  that  is  delivered  hj  forceps. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  hematoma  of  this  char- 
acter and  a  contusion  with  edema.  Two  or  three  days  later,  when 
tlie  edema  of  the  scalp  has  subsided,  but  a  fluctuating  swelling 
persists  beneath  it,  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  This  efFuaed  blood 
should  be  evacuated  through  a  email  incision,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  because  its  resorption  is  very  slow  and  because  the 
periosteum  lifted  from  the  skull  continues  to  form  new  bone.  In 
this  manner  in  some  cases  a  prominent  and  permanent  tliiokening 
of  the  skull  develops.  Hence  the  desirability  of  removing  the  blood 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  keeping  the  loosened  periosteum  pressed 
against  the  skull  for  a  few 
days  until  it  reattaches  itself. 
Hematoma  of  Ear  (Boxer's 
Ear).  —  Blows  upon  the  ear 
may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage 
beneath  the  perichondrium. 
The  effused  blood  causes  a 
rounded  fluctuating  tiimor 
(Figs.  1  and  2)  which  may 
stretch  the  ear  far  beyond  its 
normal  size  and  completely 
change  its  appearance,  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  pinna  (Fig.  2). 
It  is  more  often  anterior  than 
posterior.  Absorption  of  the 
effused  blood  is  extremely 
slow,  and  the  tumor  should 
im,  I.— Heuatuua  of  Eab  mom  a  Blow.      therefore  be  promptlv  incised, 

movwl,  and  the  wound  su- 
tured. The  skin  of  the  ear  has  a  pood  blood  supply,  and  wounds 
in  it  heal  promptly  if  the  edges  are  accurately  approximated  by 
sutures. 
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Hemorrfaa^  trom  the  Nose. — Hemorrhage  from  tho  dqsc, 
or  epistaxiH,  Diay  follow  a  blow  either  with  or  without  fracture  of 
t}ie  luiBal  Iwnes,  or  it  may  result  from  pitiking  at  Ihe  nose  or  tho 
removal  of  driod  secretion.   It 
ia  one  of  the  forma  of  vicari- 
ous lucn&truatioii.     It  is  ulsu 
a  Bjinptom  of  tuberculosis,  of 
s^VphlHs    and    malignant    tu- 
mors, and  of  many  fevers.     It 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  fracture 
of  ilic  baw  of  the  skull. 

The  blood  mav  flow  in 
drojB  or  in  a  steady  Htrcaiii, 
<"■  occasionally  it  may  be  seen 
K'  spurt  from  an  artery  of  the 
sci'hmL 

Tkbatment. — In  tlio  ma- 
jority of  iniitances  tho  huinor- 
rhagv  will  cease  spontaneously 
lu  a  few  minutes.  The  pa- 
tient should  not  lean  forward 
imr  lie  upon  his  face.  The 
Jit-ad  sbuuld  be  held  erect,  or 
it  should  bo  bent  si  igh  I  ly  back-  Fia,  2— s«»li.  HtnATOHA  <.r  Eah  Fgl- 
ward,  so  that  the  blood  may  ^"'""'  *  "''"'  '^"'"='  "^f^t  ^'^' 

'  ■'  vious.      raticDl  H  m&Q  aged  (orty-ouo 

accumulate  aiwl  form  a  clot  in  ycore. 

ilie  nostril.  If  the  bloo<I  tric- 
kles into  the  naso-pharynx,  it  should  Ix-  qiiielly  expectorated.  The 
patient  should  avoid  any  alteuipt  to  clear  the  nostrils  by  blowing. 
The  application  of  cold  in  tlie  shaiie  of  ice  or  some  metallic  object, 
like  n  large  door-key,  to  the  back  of  the  neck  is  a  well-tried  house- 
bold  remedy  which  has  often  proved  effective.  The  holding  of  ice 
in  the  mouth  or  snuftinfi  ice-water  up  into  the  nostrils  may  also 
sufiiee  to  »to]>  the  bleeding.  Many  popular  remedies  have  doubt- 
less won  fume  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  hemorrhage  in  most 
case»  to  cease  in  a  few  minutes.  In  adulta  of  a  plethoric  type  fre- 
quent nosebleed  seems  to  be  really  beneficial  by  reducing  the  ten- 
sion in  the  arteries.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  homor^ 
rhage  is  alarming,  and   the  patient  may  even  be  in  danger  of 
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bleeding  to  death.  In  other  cases  the  bleeding  is  so  annoying  that 
it  becomes  desirable  to  check  it  at  once. 

To  check  the  hemorrhage  the  nostril  from  which  the  hemor- 
rhage comes  should  be  sponged  clean  and  a  systematic  search  made 
for  the  bleeding  point.  The  head  should  be  tipped  back  to  allow 
the  blood  to  flow  out  of  the  posterior  nares.  In  this  manner  the 
anterior  nares  can  be  carefully  insjXKited.  The  bleeding  point  will 
often  be  found  low  down  upon  the  septum,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  floor  of  the  nasal  passage  and  half  an  inch  or  more  from 
the  anterior  orifice.  Here  it  may  be  touched  with  a  chemical 
caustic  or  by  a  hot  probe,  the  shaft  of  which  has  been  wrapped 
in  order  to  avoid  burning  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  by  the  finest  point 
of  a  thermo-cautery.  By  far  the  best  styptic  is  adrenalin  or  the 
extract  of  the  su2)rarenal  gland.  Cotton  moistened  with  this 
should  be  applied  to  the  blcHnling  sjM)t,  or  a  dilute  solution 
(1:10,000)  may  be  snuiled  u])  tlie  nostril.  Peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen is  another  excellent  sty])tic. 

If  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stopi)CMl  iu  (me  of  the  ways  mentioned, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  nasal  cavity  through  the  anterior 
nares.  A  narrow  strijj  of  gauze  about  two  feet  long  is  soaked  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  stpieezed  dry.  The  anterior  nares  is 
dilated  and  the  end  of  the  strip  passed  well  back  in  the  nose  with 
slender  forceps.  The  packing  is  continued  from  behind  forward 
until  the  cavity  has  been  filled.  Should  this  packing  fail  to  con- 
trol the  hemorrhage,  the  gauze  should  bo  withdrawn  and  the  i)OS- 
terior  nares  plugged.  This  disagreeable  procedure  is  best  accom- 
plished by  passing  through  the  anterior  nares  a  catheter  or  small 
rubber  tube,  through  the  eye  of  which  a  thread  has  been  drawn. 
As  the  catheter  apjx^ars  in  the  pharynx  the  thread  can  be  caught 
with  a  hook  and  one  end  of  it  drawn  out  of  the  mouth.  The 
catheter  is  then  withdrawn,  the  string  remaining  in  position 
through  the  nose  and  out  of  the  mouth.  A  specially  devised  in- 
strument for  this  purpose,  known  as  Bellocq's  canula,  has  a  curved 
spring  which  carries  the  thread  forward  beneath  the  soft  palate, 
thus  making  its  extraction  more  easy.  When  the  string  is  once 
in  position,  a  pledget  of  cotton  may  1)0  tied  to  the  end  which 
emerges  from  the  mouth,  and  passed  well  into  the  posterior  nares 
by  drawing  the  string  through  the  nose.  The  anterior  nares 
should  then  be  plugged  with  gauze  or  cotton.    Both  ends  of  the 
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tring  should  be  setnrt'tl  hy  tying  tliem  together  or  fastening 
tiem  on  tJie  clieek  by  adhesive  plaster.  Otherwise  there  may 
e  difficulty  in  reiiioving  the  posterior  plug.  This  procedure  is  at 
t  a  eluiiisr  method  of  stopping  lieniorrhage,  and  should  not  he 
>rted  to  unless  otlier  uieasiiros  faiL 
Vlien  once  a  clot  has  formrd  and  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  both 
})&tient  and  physician  should  for  a  day  or  two  resist  the  tempta- 
tion tn  remove  tl»>  tampon  until  llie  secretions  of  the  nose  lift  it 
Jiram  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted easily  and  without  starting  fresh  hemorrhage.  Aft«ir  that, 
gentle  irrigation  witli  a  weak  alkaline  solution  should  be  employed 
to  cleanse  the  nostril. 
Abrasions. — Abrasions  of  the  scalp  and  face  are  of  impor- 
tance as  posnihie  sources  of  infection.  Abrasions  of  the  face  are 
Iiiiporlant  ul-so  because 
they  may  contain  par- 

I tides  of  sand,  coal  dust, 

^^btc.,   which   healing  in 

^^Hie  wound  may  pernia- 

^^Krnlly  disfigure  tlie  pa- 

^^Hpnt.    Hence  the  neces- 

^^Bity  that  all   abrasions 

^^^f  tlie  head  should  be 

cleansed  thoroughly  and 

then  covered  with  gauze 

nioisteneil  with  a  weak 

antiaeptic,  such  as  alu- 

tninum  acetate   (four 

ler   cent    solution)    or 

■olin    (I:1!00)    held 

place    by    a    gauze 

ndoge.     The  dressing 

lould   bo  moistened 

rith  cold  water  every 

hours.       If    kept 

oiat  in  this  way  the 

drvseiug  can  be  changed  every  day  without  irritating  the  wound. 

Tt  is  more  easy  to  keep  n  wound  of  the  scalp  clean  if  a  boi-der  an 

ineli  wide  has  been  shaved  around  it.    In  a  day  or  two  the  risk  of 
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infection  will  Itave  passed,  and  the  abrasions  may  be  allowed  to 
dry,  or  they  may  be  covered  by  boracic  acid  ointment  until  new 
cpitbcliiim  lias  formed. 

Bemoval  of  Powder  Grains. — In  abrasions  of  the  face  the  sur- 

iitfpiilinii  •jIjoiiIiI  Im?  ilirpolerl  to  the  removal  of  every  particle 
i>f  dirt,  as  insoluble  sub- 
>iiuice8,  such  as  grains 
'■f  Hand,  may  be  covered 
i-ver  by  epithelium  and 
f'orni  perninnent  rolorcd 
murks  in  the  skin,  like 
hiltoolng.  Tills  is  es- 
[Hcially  the  case  with 
[ntwder  grains.  Theae 
are  so  small  and  soft 
and  numerous  llint  it  is 
ImjKdess  to  attempt  to 
jiif'k  them  out  <ine  by 
imc.  Ir  is  most,  impor- 
liuit,  however,  that  they 
lie  removed,  It  is  best 
tn  give  the  patient  an 
!iiie.sthetic  and  then  to 
scrub  the  wounded  area 
wiih  a  atifT  brush  until 
every  trace  of  ]>owder 
has  Iteen  scraped  away 
(Figs.  3  and  4),  for 
once  the  skin  has  healed 
over  them  it  is  imjios- 
-liblo  to  get  ihfui  nil  out  by  cutting  or  canslics  without  leaving 
marked  arars. 

ForeigTl  Bodies. — Foreign  lioiliea  frequently  lodge  in  *he  eye, 
ear.  nose,  or  nioiilb,  and  the  rules  for  their  extraction  vary  in  th«>9e 
different  situations.  Foreign  bodies  in  wounds  are  described  on 
page  14. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye. — A  patient  will  usually  raalte  the 
diagiiiwis  of  a  fiuflgu  Ixidy  in  the  eye  by  a  feeling  of  pain  or  dis- 
comfort.    Fre.|ii.'ully  he  can  bx-ate  a  small  forcigu  body  with  great 
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eExactness,  although  usually  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  in  the 
eyelid  or  eyeball. 

The  eye  should  be  examined  in  a  good  light,  first  by  direct 
light,  and  then  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  discovered,  by  side  light 
Xho  lower  lid  should  be  depressed  to  permit  examination  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  eye.  The  patient  should  then  be  directed  to  look 
do-wnward.  The  eyelashes  of  the  upper  lid  are  seized,  and  the  lid 
is  everted  by  lifting  its  lower  edge  outward  and  upward  at  the  same 
time  that  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  is  depressed  with 
the  tip  of  a  finger,  or  with  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  or  pencil. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  discovered,  it  may  be  wij^ed  away 

'With  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  wrung  out  of  saline  solution,  or 

out  of  a  solution  of  boracic  acid ;  or  it  may  be  removed  with  a  blunt 

instrument,  such  as  a  spud  or  a  match  whittled  to  a  not  too  fine 

point 

If  the  cinder  or  minute  particle  of  steel  or  glass  is  embedded 

in  the  cornea,  it  is  well  to  drop  a  little  weak  cocain  solution  (one 

or  two  per  cent)  into  the  eye  to  assist  the  patient  in  keeping  the 

eyeball  quiet  while  the  operator  works  out  every  particle  of  the 

foreign  body. 

Most  writers  upon  diseases  of  the  eye  advocate  the  use  of  fairly 
strong  antiseptics  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the  woimd  in 
which  the  foreign  body  lay.  This  method  of  treatment  was  for- 
merly advocated  in  the  case  of  larger  wounds  of  the  body,  but  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  understood  by  surgeons  that  such  solutions 
have  little  effect  other  than  that  of  the  fluid  itself.  The  rational 
procedure,  therefore,  is  to  bathe  the  eye  with  a  weak  antiseptic, 
such  as  a  half  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  a  normal 
saline  solution  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  to  trust  to  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  tears  and  of  the  internal  fluids  of  tlie 
body  to  protect  the  eye  from  infection.  Pain  is  mucli  relieved 
by  the  application  of  ice  cloths,  and  protection  of  the  eye  from 
strong  light. 

If  the  foreign  body  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  eye 
than  the  cornea,  the  aim  of  treatment  is  to  remove  it  witli  as  little 
damage  to  the  eyeball  as  possible.  A  patient  with  such  a  serious 
lesion  should  be  treated  from  the  first  by  a  specialist  when  circum- 
stances permit.  Some  writers  upon  the  eye  praise  the  use  of  a 
magnet  for  the  removal  of  bits  of  steel  and  iron,  while  others  say 
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infection  will  have  passed,  and  the  abrasions  may  be  allowed  to 
dry,  or  they  may  be  covered  by  boracic  acid  ointment  until  new 
epitliolinni  has  formed. 

Hemoval  of  Powder  Grains. — In  abraaiona  of  the  face  the  aur- 
goon's  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  every  particle 
of  dirt,  as  insoluble  siib- 
stancea,  aiicli  as  grains 
of  sand,  may  be  covered 
over  by  epithelium  and 
form  permanent  col  ore  il 
marks  in  the  akin,  like 
tattooing.  This  Is  es- 
pecially the  case  with 
powder  grains.  These 
are  bo  small  and  soft 
and  numerous  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to 
pick  them  out  one  by 
one.  It  is  most  imjwr- 
tant,  however,  tliat  they 
be  removed.  It  is  best 
to  give  the  patient  nn 
anesthetic  and  then  to 
scrub  the  wounded  area 
with  a  stiff  brush  until 
every  trace  of  powder 
has  been  scraped  away 
(Figs.  3  and  4),  for 
once  the  skin  has  healed 
over  them  it  is  imi>os- 
sible  to  got  them  all  out  by  cutting  or  caustics  without  leaving 
marked  scars. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Foreign  bodies  frequently  lodge  in  the  eye, 
ear.  now,  or  mouth,  and  the  rulca  for  their  extraction  vary  in  these 
different  situations.  Foreign  bodies  in  wounds  are  described  on 
page  14. 

Foreig:n  Bodies  in  the  Eye — A  patient  will  usually  make  the 
diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  by  a  feeling  of  pain  or  dis- 
comfort.   Freijuently  he  can  locate  a  small  foreign  body  with  great 
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-  eomplimeg  liai)i)cug  tliat  tlic  edges  of  tliu  thin  cyliniier  of  wax 
!  pushed  inward  from  time  to  time  until  a  large  ball  of  wax  is 
med.     This  is  not  usually  notiecd  until  some  jar  dislodges  it 

wHXiii  it  falls  against  tLc  drum-mcnibrane,  causing  a  constant  buzz- 


probe;  C,  Ear  spcci 
kogfej  F,  Curette. 


g  sound  and  a  genera!  feeling  of  uueasineBS  inside  the  head.  As 
jus  continues  and  hearing  is  possibly  interfered  with,  the  iodi- 
idual  seeks  medical  aid,  under  the  supposition  that  he  has  some 
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-  ^  .■  •  t—-  r  .  ^1  ■' c.i. -•  "L-  i_^'iLArj!^  fr'nn  the  affected 
'     '  ..   '.  ,       -,.  ,..^.    i.  -^   -^i^  -^j  '-^^     ^  prriiscent  uni- 

>>     '<     '^■•t      ,."<  ..'.Tj     ,:.  ' :.v    :-jL-^    :f  ^  'irLil-i  Always  gugpesta  a 

7  ^   -<'.•,.'.*';  '•:!.'.  -  ^r!---  :r.   iln^-r*::':  •!-JL;^-!r.  a^H?>>r»liiifr  to  the 
'      .A      r.     .  /y     ;«;,  .   '..>,:r    ■  •  -.>■  ar">>-.  AIl-I  tbe  aiUiMint  of  injuTV 

7  -y  '..A'/t.'^'.'  ::.A',  r>:  -.-[#<•  v-.]  fp.Ki  the  hirt onr  or  svmptoms, 

.    .•'  '  •  ':..tv.:    i\/^u  •;.'•  rf'-T:!*-  ..f  ilirt^^t  iiLj-pivti*]*!  through  a 

i  .    A'.  (  .;//'.,..'?..     If  :h':  {lar^-riT  l-  a  VMiing  ehiM.  complete  anes- 

/   .>»  ,'  ';/ ^i ."/}'.]/:  i*»T  thir  ^rxaminatiMD  as  well  as  for  subsequent 

l  f'?  >. ;  '.fK'i'f ,  [t.  i/f  a^r-oliitrrlv  necessary  that  the  patient's  head 
'  /,  ../I  -y  .'•jIJ  'jiirin^'  Htnriif»T^  at  extraction  even  if  general  anes- 
•f  /  ,;»  r.;».-  t/#  l*<  f:rri|iioy<'«l  to  a^'forriplish  this  object.  If  the  foreign 
•/»'.'  »■•  '/fi/  vJii'li  rrj«v  Ur  firrnlv  grasped  with  mouse-tooth  for- 
'/;-  .  »'  ';»/!  f»#  -lowly  ari'l  st'-a«lily  extracted.  The  necessary  in- 
'/  .n,/  hi'  an  -liovvfi  in  Fi^iin*  5.  If  the  foreign  body  is  smooth 
.»/./!  K/ir^l  ,1'.,  for  iii^taiirc,  a  round  glass  bead,  a  bit  of  shoe- 
tt.in'yt  f '.'.  7/11/  ffiiiy  Ik;  iitili/('(l  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  it,  or  a  probe 
'//  \,\nhl  liooP.  ol'  Ix'nt.  vvirr  may  1m;  passed  alongside  of  it.     Light 

•  ff«  Uiitti'\  i-iM'li  iiM  iriHccts,  may  |M)Hsibly  be  floated  out  of  the 
*ni  tiu  \\i»  ^-iirriii'f  of  olive  (»il  |)our(Ki  into  the  meatus.  This 
f  .ij.o  M  /roofi  way  lo  <lro\v])  an  insect,  and  stop  its  motions  in 
U«'    t  III 

OiM  ol  llir  roiiimonrMt  fon^i^ii  iMxIies  the  surgeon  is  called  upon 
»'•  I  'Suki\  fnun  llir  rni"  in  a  mass  of  (Mir-wax.  Normally  the  wax 
lof  )i  )••  'ft  II  h  il  III  llir  rnr  works  outward  as  a  thin,  hollow  cylin- 
'If  I,  Mm  iimIi  I  iilffrx  III'  which  dry  up  and  bn^ak  off  in  scales.  If 
iOf  M  I  I  I  iiloiM  Iniln  iihiiil  iitttMupts  to  friH'  bis  oar  of  wax  by  means 
"/  >i  .Il  hill  I  iiHir.  lor  rxinuplr,  tho  twisted  corner  of  a  wet  towel, 
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strong  reflected  or  direct  light  and  a  throat  mirror.  The  latter  is 
of  the  greatest  service  in  hunting  for  small,  colorless  objects,  since 
it  enables  the  examiner  to  inspect  the  tonsil  and  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  from  different  angles.  These  are  the  situations  in  which 
most  small  foreign  bodies  become  lodged.  When  found,  the  foreign 
body  can  be  extracted  with  the  forceps,  or  worked  loose  with  a  probe 
or  bent  wire.  If  the  search  is  fruitless,  it  should  be  resumed  on 
the  following  day,  provided  the  symptoms  in  the  meantime  have 
not  subsided. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  esophagus  are  described  on 
page  115. 

Wounds. — The  different  varieties  of  wounds — incised,  lacer- 
ated, et  cetera — are  found  with  frequency  upon  all  portions  of  the 
head.  The  blood  supply  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  skin  of  the  face 
is  so  free  that  no  matter  how  jagged  a  wound  may  be,  the  vitality 
of  its  points  is  usually  preserved. 

Owing  to  the  smooth,  hard  surface  of  the  skull,  a  blow  upon 
the  scalp  with  a  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  policeman's  club,  will 
produce  a  fairly  clean  cut  wound,  alnlost  like  that  made  with  a 
knife.  A  careful  inspection  of  its  edges,  however,  will  show  a  con- 
tused area  more  or  less  circular,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
wliich  represents  the  area  of  contact  of  the  instrument  with  which 
the  blow  was  given. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  control  hem- 
orrhage, either  by  pressure  or  ligation  of  the  bleeding  vessels; 
the  second  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  wound,  the  third 
to  remove  any  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  present,  and  the  fourth 
to  approximate,  by  suture  or  otherwise,  the  tissues  which  have  been 
divided,  whether  skin  or  deeper  structures. 

It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  never  to  pass  a  probe  into  a 
wound,  ^specially  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  until  the  skin  has  been 
cleaned  as  for  operation;  otherwise  the  probe  may  spread  infec- 
tion to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound,  which  in  the  particular 
case  mentioned  may  be  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  skin  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
then  with  some  solvent  of  grease,  such  as  ether,  or  turpentine  fol- 
lowed by  alcohol,  and  dried  by  gauze  sponges  or  cotton  swabs 
wrung  out  of  an  antiseptic  solution  (p.  34).  The  wound  should 
be  cleansed  with  saline  solution,  or  stronger  solutions,  according 
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to  circumstances.  Its  edges  should  be  retracted,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  deep  injury  determined.  Small  foreign  bodies  should  be 
removed. 

If  a  foreign  body  such  as  a  splinter  passes  under  the  skin,  the 
sinus  made  by  it  should  be  split  up  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  for 
if  allowed  to  remain  undisturljod  it  is  almost  certain  to  cause  sup- 
puration and  delay  recovery.  A  bullet  of  small  caliber  may  pene- 
trate the  scalp  at  one  point,  pass  along  outside  of  the  skull,  and 
emerge  at  another,  or  remain  between  the  periosteum  and  the  skin. 
In  such  a  case  the  bull(»t  should  be  removed  bv  an  incision  over  it, 
the  sinus  irrigated  with  jjcroxid  of  hydrogen  solution,  1 :  8  or 
weaker,  and  1 : 2,000  bichlorid  solution,  and  pressure  applied 
throughout  its  length  except  at  its  ends,  which  should  be  kept  open 
by  small  strips  of  gutta-|x^rcha  tissue  or  gauze.  In  this  manner 
union  can  ordinarily  be  secured  without  dividing  the  intervening 
scalp. 

Most  small  wounds  of  the  face  and  scalp  should  be  sutured 
without  drainage,  or  at  most,  a  flat  gutta-percha  or  horsehair 
drain  should  be  employed  (Fig.  300).  Carefully  applied  pressure 
obtained  by  bandaging  a  dry  compress  of  gauze  to  the  head  will 
prevent  reaccumulation  of  blood  in  the  woimd. 

While  it  is  generally  true  that  all  the  ragged  points  of  a  wound 
of  the  face  or  scalp  will  live,  it  is  better  for  the  sake  of  a  clean 
scar  to  trim  the  edges  of  the  wound  so  that  they  may  be  smoothly 
approximated.  Es^K^cial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  direction 
of  hairs  whose  roots  are  often  twisted  and  displaced  by  rough 
injuries.  Horsehair  or  fine  black  silk  is  the  be^t  material  for  the 
suture. 

Some  surgeons  have  advocated  a  sulx»uticular  suture.  This  is 
introduced  wntii  a  curved  needle  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
skin,  first  on  one  side  of  the  wound  and  then  on  the  other,  without 
reaching  the  surface.  This  suture  is  more  difficult  of  application 
than  other  sutures,  and  it  sometimes  fails  to  approximate  accu- 
rately the  overlying  epidermis.  If  the  thread  used  for  an  inter- 
rupted suture  is  a  very  fine  black  sewing-silk  (No.  A),  and  the 
sutures  are  tiiken  out  in  from  two  to  four  days,  no  permanent  scars 
due  to  the  punctures  will  remain. 

Wounds  of  the  Eye. — If  a  laceration  extends  through  both  the 
skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelid,  some  of  the  sutures  should  pass 
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through  both  structures,  so  as  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the 
conjunctiva.     Other  sutures  should  be  placed  in  the  skin  only. 
A.11  of  them  should  be  removable  from  the  outside.     In  treating 
ivounds  of  the  eyeball,  repair  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  nor- 
mal relations  should  be  the  aim  of  the  operator.     Protruding  por- 
tions of  the  iris  should  be  snipped  off.     Wounds  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  if  sufficiently  large,  should  be  sutured  with  the  finest  catgut 
The  eye  should  be  washed  with  Thiersch's  solution  (salicylic  acid 
2,  boric  acid  12,  boiled  water  1,000  parts)  one-half  strength,  or  a 
half -saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  a  normal  salt  solution. 
A  light  pad  of  gauze  moistened  witli  one  of  these  solutions  should 
^  applied.     The  bandage  (Fig.  326)  should  be  light  so  that  evap- 
oration may  keep  the  eye  cool.  No  rubber  protective  is  permissible. 
The  moisture  should  be  kept  up  by  adding  from  time  to  time  more 
of  the  solution  or  cold  boiled  water.     If  the  injury  is  serious  the 
patient  should  remain  in  bed  imtil  repair  is  well  established.    The 
^^'viees  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  should  be  obtained  in  these  cases 
whenever  possible. 

^Wounds  of  the  Mouth. — Wounds  within  the  mouth  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  bacteria,  some  of  them  pathogenic.     Neverthe- 
less,   they  usually  heal  with  little  delay,  owing  to  constant  mois- 
ture   and  the  extremely  free  blood  supply.     It  is  rare  that  the 
^^'■geon  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  bitten  tongue  or  cheek.     If,  how- 
^^^^Ty    SO  large  a  flap  has  been  separated  from  the  main  tissue  that 
^"^^reated  it  would  cause  a  permanent  roughness  in  the  mouth,  one 
^^  ^lore  sutures  of  fine  black  silk  should  be  inserted  with  a  curved 
neetll^^     Plain  catgut  soon  swells  and  softens  and  loses  its  grip. 
^^tgxjt  prepared  so  as  to  resist  moisture  (e.  g.,  chromicized)  is  stiff 
and    Unpleasant;  fine  silk,  dyed  black  so  as  to  be  readily  seen,  is 
*"^i^f ore  the  best  suture  material  for  the  mouth. 

If  the  lip  or  cheek  is  cut  through,  cutaneous  sutures  passed 

tnroxigh  all  the  tissues  except  the  nmcous  membrane  will  suf- 

"Ciontly  hold  the  parts  in  place,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  first 

"^    sutured  with  catgut  or  silk,  the  knots  being  tied  inside  the 

^^^th.     If  silk  is  used  the  sutures  should  be  so  placed  that  their 

extraction  will  be  easy.    The  mouth  should  be  kept  clean  by  rins- 

"^^  with  a  mild  antiseptic  solution,  and,  if  necessary,  remnants  of 

xoo^  should  be  wiped  with  wet  cotton  swabs  from  the  vicinity  of 

^^  ^ound. 
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Steno's  duct,  or  the  facial  nerve,  may  be  divided  in  wounds 
of  the  cheek  (Fig.  6).  Immediate  suture  should  be  performed, 
or  even  late  suture  if  the  accident  is  overlooked  at  first.  If  the 
two  divided  portions  of 
Steno's  duct  have  become 
separated  by  aear  tissue, 
the  anterior  portion  of 
the  duct  can  usually  be 
probed,  and  the  probe 
thrust  into  the  posterior, 
tlien  dilated  portion. 
The  channel  maj  be  re- 
stored by  tying  the  probe 
in  place  for  a  day  or 
so,  or  a  ligature  may  be 
passed  through  the  ditct 
beyond  the  scar  and  into 
the  moutli.  As  soon  as 
the  normal  channel  is  re- 
established, such  an  arti- 
ficial fistula  wilt  close  as 
soon  as  the  thread  is  t«- 
moved.  A  small  exter- 
nal fistula  due  to  an  in- 
cision into  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  will  usu- 
ally close  of  itself  In  a 
few  days. 

Tho  paralysis  of  the  mouth,  and  possibly  also  of  the  eyelids  due 
to  division  of  the  facial  nerve,  can  hardly  be  overlooked.  The 
nerve  should  Ix!  sutured  at  once;  see  Chapter  XIII  for  the  technic, 
Woundt  of  the  FeriMteom. — In  incised  and  punctured  wounds 
of  the  schI^i,  the  periosteum  is  often  injured.  This  serious  com- 
plication can  be  recognized  by  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  insitection  and  probing  of  its  deeper  portion.  If  merely  the 
overlying  aponeurosis  is  divided,  one  may  be  misled  into  supposing 
that  it  is  tho  jKriosteuni.  If  the  latter  is  also  divided  the  probe 
will  I'lenrly  doted  the  imderlying  hone.  Such  a  wound  should  be 
thoroughly  examined,  cleansed,  and  drained.    It  is  better  to  delay 


Fio.  6. — Division  or  Steno's  Dvct  Br  \  Raior. 
The  skin  wu  sutured  and  the  diviHion  ot  the 
duct  wu  not  noticed  until  the  obstructing 
scar  caused  distention  behind  it.  This  patient 
vraa  promptly  cured  by  the  method  deaeribed 
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union  for  a  few  days  by  the  presence  of  a  gauze  drain  than  to 
sntore  the  periosteum  and  run  the  risk  of  abscess  formation  be- 
neath it  The  mere  exposure  of  the  skull  for  a  few  days  will  not 
result  in  necrosis  if  suppuration  does  not  coexist ;  whereas  an  in- 
fected punctured  wound,  for  example  over  the  eye,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  imder  the  periosteum  which,  if  neglected, 
may  pass  through  the  skull  and  set  up  a  fatal  suppurative  menin- 
ptis.  Therefore  the  fresh  wound  should  be  only  partially  sutured, 
while  a  strip  of  gauze  should  reach  to  the  periosteum  in  the  center 
of  the  wound.  This  drain  may  be  withdrawn  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  if  the  wound  is  still  clean  it  may  be  allowed  to  close ;  if  it  is 
i^uppurating  it  should  be  washed  out  with  mild  antiseptics  and 
drained  again,  and  a  wet  dressing  applied. 

Fractaree.— Fracture  of  the  Skull. — In  many  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  diagnose  a  simple  fracture  of  the  skull  except  by  ac- 
companying signs.  These  are  local  pain  and  tenderness,  hemor- 
rhage— the  blood  appearing  in  the  orbit  or  coming  from  the  ear — 
headache,  shock,  partial  paralysis,  pupils  irregularly  contracted  or 
dikted,  and  partial  or  complete  unconsciousness.  Shock,  even  to 
complete  unconsciousness,  may  be  present  from  concussion  of  the 
brain  (really  contusion  of  the  brain)  without  fracture  of  the  skull ; 
and  fracture  of  the  skull,  especially  if  it  is  caused  by  a  fairly  sharp 
instrument  and  if  it  involves  bone  which  overlies  the  less  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  brain,  may  be  unaccompanied  by  shock.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  occipital  region.  Hemorrhage  in  the  orbit, 
appearing  usually  under  the  conjunctiva,  or  from  the  nose  (if  frac- 
ture of  the  nose  is  absent),  or  from  the  ear,  or  appearing  under  the 
j*kin  in  these  localities,  is  considered  to  be  pathognomonic  of  frac- 
ture of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Under  such  circumstances  operative 
treatment  is  out  of  the  question.  Absolute  quiet  in  a  cool,  dark 
n<im,  with  external  heat  to  the  extremities,  and  cardiac  stimulants, 
if  necessary,  are  the  best  means  to  be  employed.  If  external 
wuunds  are  present  the  most  rigid  asepsis  should  be  observed  in 
their  treatment  If  the  lesion  in  the  skull  is  extensive  or  a  por- 
tvm  of  the  bone  is  depressed,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  repair  at 
tlie  time  of  the  accident,  but  simply  to  protect  the  wound  by  a  moist 
antif^ptic,  or  dry  sterile  dressing,  until  arrangements  for  a  for- 
midable operation  can  be  completed. 

Fluctuating  hematoma  of  the  scalp,  surroimded  by  a  ring  of 
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rctiistant  edema,  may  give  tlic  imjireasioii  tliat  the  bone  in  its  center 
is  depressed.  Tliis  error  is  to  be  avoided  by  noting  the  natural 
curve  of  the  skull  outside  of  the  edeinatous  area. 

Practnre  into  *  Frontal  Sinm. — A  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone 
just  about  the  orbit  may  involve  only  the  outer  wall  of  the  frontal 
sinus.  This  is  not  nanally  a  flerious  lesion,  but  the  bone  should  be 
replaced  in  its  normal 
position  90  that  per- 
manent disfigurement 
may  be  avoided. 

To  aocomplisli  this 
it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  nn  incision  be- 
neath the  eyebrow. 

Frftctore  of  the  Xa- 
laj  Bone — This  injury 
13  due  to  direct  vio- 
lence, and  the  bone  is 
almost  invariably  dis- 
placed backward  so 
that  one  cheek  is  less 
prominent  than  tlie 
other  (Fig.  7). 

To  replace  it  in  po- 
sition, anrsthetize  the 
patient,  chisel  a  hole 
into  the  antrum  just 
above  the  first  bicuspid 
tooth  and  introduce  a  curved  stec]  sohikI.  With  this  instrument 
as  a  lever,  firm,  steady  pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  malar  imlil  it  is  brought  into  its  normal  position. 
A  month  wash  is  the  only  after  treatment  required. 

Prsottire  of  the  Nasal  Bonea. — The  nose  is  frequently  injured 
by  blows  and  falls,  so  that  the  nasal  Itones  may  be  fractured,  or  the 
cartilages  torn  loose  from  them.  An  injury  of  this  sort  is  usually 
followed  by  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from  the  nares.  There  is 
also  subcutaneous  hemorrhage  and  cdeuia,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  frowi  external  examination  alone  whether  tlie  rigid  struc- 
tures have  been  altered.    Gentle  manipulation  of  the  bridge  of  the 
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nose  will  usually  elicit  crepitus  if  there  is  a  fracture.  This  should 
be  combined  with  inspection  of  the  nares  through  a  bivalve  specu- 
lum. Deformity  may  of  course  have  existed  previous  to  the  injury, 
and  the  patient  should  be  questioned  upon  this  point. 

The  hemorrhage  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  pain  is  slight ; 
but  the  patient  may  be  distressed  by  his  appearance,  or  by  the  fact 
that  the  swelling  and  hemorrhage  prevent  him  from  breathing 
through  his  nose ;  but  both  nares  are  not  usually  obstructed. 

Treatment. — The  chief  object  of  treatment  is  the  reduction 
of  deformitv,  and  the  maintenance  of  correct  relations  for  a  few 
days.  Whenever  possible,  existing  deformity  should  be  so  cor- 
rected or  overcorrected  that  there  is  no  further  tendency  for  the 
bones  to  slip  out  of  place.  A  blunt  steel  sound,  or  some  similar 
instrument  passed  into  the  nostril,  is  of  assistance  in  correcting 
displacement 

If  deformity  tends  to  recur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  a  hol- 
low, perforated  rubl)er  cone  into  one  nostril,  or  to  apply  an  external 
splint.  This  can  be  made  of  dental  composition,  softened  in  hot 
water,  and  molded  to  the  nose,  or  a  pad  of  gutta-percha  tissue 
may  lie  similarly  employed.  As  the  swelling  diminishes,  the  splint 
niiLn  be  remolded.  The  surgeon  can  then  better  judge  whether 
all  deformitv  has  been  corrected,  and  if  not  this  should  be  accom- 
plished  before  union  becomes  solid.  If  the  patient  is  seen  several 
tiroes  with  this  object  in  view,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  make 
use  of  a  complicated  nasal  splint,  or  to  scar  the  face  by  passing  a 
hat  pin  directly  through  the  nose. 

Fracture  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — This  is  one  of  the  less  com- 
mtm  fractures.  Deformity  is  easily  overcome,  and  after  reduc- 
tion the  fragments  will  usually  remain  in  a  correct  position,  since 
there  are  no  strong  muscles  tending  to  displace  them.  As  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  wires  and  threads  may  Ix?  used  to  bind  together 
teeth  attached  to  the  fragment,  and  those  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  sufierior  maxilla,  as  descrilx?d  l)elow  in  connection  with  frac- 
ture of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Fracture  of  the  Inferior  Kaxilla  or  Mandible. — This  injury  is 
very  common,  and  often  seriously  affects  the  patient's  health. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  correct  posi- 
tion often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  to  the  utmost  The 
fracture  is  due  to  direct  violence,  and  almost  alwavs  to  blows  re- 
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ceived  in  a  fight.  The  line  of  fracture  usually  passes  through  the 
body  of  the  jaw,  back  of  the  canine  or  the  bicuspid  tooth.  It  may, 
however,  occur  at  other  places,  and  often  there  is  a  second  fracture, 
either  on  the  other  side,  or  possibly  on  the  same  side,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  above  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  If  the  fracture  is  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  jaw  occupied  by  the  teeth,  it  is  almost  always 
compound  into  the  mouth. 

Diagnosis  is  made  from  inspection  and  manipulation,  as  well  as 
from  the  subjective  symptoms  of  pain  and  disability.  There  is 
local  swelling  and  tenderness.  Inspection  of  the  gums  will  usually 
show  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  tlie 
roots  of  the  teeth.  The  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth  fully,  nor 
can  he  bite  on  a  hard  substance,  for  example  a  cork.  Attempts  to 
open  and  close  the  mouth  may  produce  motion  at  the  site  of  frac- 
ture, shown  by  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  teeth  on  either  side 
of  the  break.  Such  displacements  can  be  readily  produced  by  the 
examiner,  if,  grasping  the  jaw  between  his  thumb  placed  under 
the  patient's  chin  and  two  fingers  placed  on  the  incisor  teeth,  he 
rocks  it  from  side  to  side. 

The  disability  due  to  this  fracture  is  great  The  patient  is 
absolutely  unable  to  chew  solid  food,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  let 
him  do  so,  or  to  open  the  jaw  except  to  a  slight  extent.  Pain  pre- 
vents him  from  sleeping,  and  abnormal  fermentations  within  the 
mouth  increase  the  swelling  and  inflammation,  and  add  to  his  dis- 
gust and  discomfort. 

Treatment. — The  first  step  in  treatment  is  the  perfect  reduc- 
tion of  the  fragments,  under  a  general  anesthetic  if  necessary.  In 
some  cases  this  is  a  very  simple  procedure,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bone  Avlien  reduced  show  no  tendency  to  become  displaced.  In 
other  cases  reduction  is  easy,  but  tlie  moment  that  the  surgeon  lets 
go  of  the  jaw  displacement  recurs.  In  a  third  class  of  cases  per- 
fect reduction  is  impossible,  or  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
exercise  of  considerable  force.  This  means  that  a  tooth  has  become 
loosened  and  wedged  between  the  fragments,  or  that  there  is  a  dis- 
placed small  fragment  of  hone  which  has  intervened  in  a  similar 
manner  to  prevent  the  reduction.  Such  offending  tooth,  or  frag- 
ment, should  of  course  be  removed. 

The  simplest  method  of  keeping  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone 
in  apposition  is  to  bandage  the  jaws  firmly  together,  thus  making 
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t»an.«Jage  with  a  slit  or  narrow  ellipse  cut  in  its  center  tlirougli 

^^'liich  tlie  point  of  tLe  chin  protnideu  sufficiently  to  keep  the  baiid- 

»g>e   from  slipping,  is  tied  across  the  occiput  and  over  the  fnreliPiiii, 
*^n^  end  being  left  long  in  each  situation  (Fig. 

^  )  -      Tliese  two  ends  are  tJien  tied  together  over 

tli«i    top  of  the  head.     The  bandage  after  tliis 

^r*F*l''^^''tio^  ifi  shown  in  Figure  328,  Chapter 

-^  ^Ci,    In  this  manner  any  desired  amount  of 

pife^ssure  can  be  produced  upon  the  jaw,the  putl 

"*?ixjg  both  backward  and  upward.     This  moth- 

*^^    of  treatment  makes  it  difficult  for  a  patient 

*o    Icbep  bis  moutb  in  proper  condition,  and  iu- 

**^'*^ercs  with  feeding,  as  be  baa  to  take  lluid 

^"Xirisliuicnl  through  a  tube.     Pressure  of  the 

nai3.<lage  over  the  seat  of  fracture  often  adds  lu 

*^"^    patient's  discomfort;  but  it  is  by  far  the 

*^*»*jmonost  method  employed  on  account  of  its 
'^"U.Jy  application.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
^iiswers  the  ptirjMJse  admirably,  and  the  patient 
**  even  able  to  open  bis  teeth  sufficiently  to 
**rush  them  without  disturbing  the  fractured 
^^"iids.  In  other  cases  the  bandage  is  a  miser- 
able failure.  Non-success  is  usually  due  In 
^he  fact  that  reduction  has  been  imperfectly 
Accomplished,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  patient 
\taa  not  two  full  sets  of  teeth.  If  a  person  has 
*ll  of  his  natural  tcetb,  pressure  of  one  set 
4igitinst  the  other,  and  the  repeated  slight  blows 
jsiven  by  the  act  of  chewing  will,  during  the 
Inter  weeks  of  convaleaeeneej  correct  any  slight  ikfeihoii  m>xu.la 
irregularity  of  the  lower  Jaw  which  still  exists, 
provided  that  reduction  does  not  reijuire  much  force,  and  that  there 
aire  at  least  two  teeth  back  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

If  this  simple  treatment  does  not  succeed,  or  if  for  other  rea- 
sons a  more  exact  method  of  treatment  is  indicated,  the  teelb  may 
le  wired  together.  For  this  puqiose  two  fiat  wires  should  he 
passed  along  the  lower  teeth,  one  inside  of  them  and  one  outside 
of  them,  and  tbey  should  be  lashed  to  the  teeth  and  to  each  other 
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by  threads ;  but  no  threads  should  be  placed  around  the  two  teeth 
nearest  the  fracture,  for  they  are  usually  loosened  and  incapable 
of  enduring  the  strain.  In  many  cases  absence  of  teeth,  or  the 
situation  of  the  fracture  far  back,  makes  this  plan  of  treatment 
impossible. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  treated  by  means  of  an  in- 
terdental splint.  Success  in  the  use  of  this  form  of  apparatus 
depends  not  a  little  upon  the  manual  dexterity  of  tlie  surgeon.  The 
first  step  is  to  secure  a  good  impression  of  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  impression  may  readily  be  taken 
by  means  of  iiiodeling  cOmjwsition  such  as  dentists  use,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  tliat  the  fracture  be  reduced  when  the  impres- 
sion is  taken.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  set  the  fracture  in  the  im- 
pression as  it  is  in  the  jaw,  but  the  fracture  must  be  reduced,  of 
course,  before  the  splint  is  aj)plied.  The  impression  should  show 
the  line  of  the  gums  both  inside  and  outside  the  teeth,  and  should 
extend  well  back  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  fractured  side. 
From  such  an  impression,  if  well  made,  an  excellent  splint  may 
be  ordered  from  any  dental  manufacturing  house  at  a  cost  of  ten 
dollars  or  more.  Counter-pressure  is  obtained  by  the  four-tailed 
bandage  already  described,  or  the  splint  may  be  pressed  against 
the  lower  jaw  by  means  of  a  pad  or  a  bit  of  board  which  is  attached 
to  the  splint  by  a  broad  spring  curling  over  the  chin.  Another  plan 
is  to  fix  wires  in  the  interdental  splint  These  come  out  at 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  turn  backward  along  the  cheeks,  and 
are  bound  together,  the  bandage  passing  beneatli  the  jaw.  Pres- 
sure will  be  more  exact  if  a  board  nearly  as  long  as  the  distance 
l)etween  the  wires  is  placed  under  the  jaw.  If  a  splint  of  this 
character  fits  accurately,  it  enables  the  patient  to  open  his  mouth 
and  often  to  chew  soft  food,  if  the  interdental  splint  is  made  to 
fit  lK)th  upi>er  and  lower  teeth.  In  many  cases,  this  splint  will 
keep  the  broken  bone  in  place  without  the  use  of  a  bandage. 

The  form  of  apparatus  selected  must  be  worn  for  a  month 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  tendency  to  displacement 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  unite.  Even  in 
favorable  cases  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  the  patient  regains 
the  full  power  of  the  jaw  and  the  ability  to  open  -wide  the  mouth. 
If  the  line  of  union  is  a  correct  one,  the  surgeon  need  not  hesitate 
to  promise  complete  restoration  of  function. 
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Complicatioiu  of  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — ^Fracture  of  the 

loAver  jaw  is  usually  coiupound  into  the  mouth.     It  is  therefore 

surprising  that  infection  sometimes  develops.     In  a  certain 

Tnber  of  cases  this  is  of  mild  character ;  the  pus  which  forms  is 

discharged  into  the  mouth,  the  wound  heals  by  granulation,  and 

imion  of  the  fractured  bone,  although  delayed,  is  not  other- 

se  interfered  with.     In  a  good  many  cases,  however,  an  abscess 

f oxTns  which  drains  imperfectly  and  gives  rise  to  pain,  swelling 

id  edema  of  the  neck  and  possibly  fluctuation  below  the  margin 

the  jaw.     This  is  an  unfortunate  complication,  since  it  may 

lea<l  to  a  sequestrum  and  greatly  delay  recovery,  and  possibly 

^n:^«.lce  it  necessary  to  perform  one  or  more  operations  to  provide 

^^•^tinage  or  remove  dead  bone.    It  is  therefore  important  to  keep 

^t^^  mouth  of  every  patient  as  clean  as  possible  by  the  use  of 

^at;i*ingent  and  antiseptic  mouth  washes.     If  an  abscess  forms,  it 

sHould  be  promptly  drained  within  the  mouth  if  good  drainage 

^^Xi  be  thus  secured,  and  if  not,  through  an  external  incision. 

^^c?h  an  incision  should  be  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 

^^5it  below  it.     If  the  fracture  is  near  the  center  of  the  horizontal 

^^^^us,  the  possibility  of  division  of  the  facial  artery  or  vein 

^■^Cfciild  be  borne  in  mind.    A  drain  should  be  placed  in  the  external 

^"o^nd,  but  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  favor  the  escape 

^^  pus,  and  not  to  prevent  it.    Frequent  irrigation  with  a  solution 

^^  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (1:8)  assists  in  keeping  the  wound  free 

*^oin  bacteria.    Meanwhile  treatment  of  the  fracture  itself  should 

^  continued  as  described  above. 

A  sinus  which  has  formed  spontaneously,  or  which  follows  an 
external  incision  for  drainage  usually  lasts  some  weeks.  Xo  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  close  the  opening  in  the  skin  until  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  sinus  has  become  filled  by  granulation. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  opening  in  the  skin  will  quickly  close. 
Persistence  of  the  sinus  means  that  some  foreign  material  is 
present :  either  the  loosened  root  of  a  tooth  or  a  sequestrum  of  the 
bone  itself.  The  opening  should  be  enlarged,  such  foreign  mate- 
rial removed,  and  another  period  of  drainage  instituted.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  up  newly  formed  bone,  which  is  often 
thrown  out  around  the  sequestrum  in  great  abundance  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Non-union  of  the  mandible  is  almost  unknown;  therefore  a 
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persistent  following  out  of  the  principles  here  outlined  will  lead 
to  complete  restoration.  If  the  resulting  scar  is  unnecessarily  dis- 
figuring by  reason  of  its  close  attachment  to  the  bone,  it  should 
be  removed;  but  not  until  some  months  have  elapsed  (p.  47). 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw. — This  is  a  rare  accident  which 
is  brought  on  by  extreme  gaping  or  laughter.  The  condyloid 
process  on  one  or  both  sides  slips  forward  out  of  its  socket.  It  is 
impossible  to  close  the  mouth,  and  tlie  pain  due  to  stretching  of 
the  ligaments  is  excessive.  The  patient  should  be  anesthetized 
and  the  jaw  grasped  firmly  with  two  hands,  the  thumbs  of  which, 
well  wrapi)ed  about  with  bandage,  are  placed  upon  the  molar  teeth. 
Pressure  doAvnw^ard  and  then  backward  will  restore  the  bone  to 
its  correct  position.  In  some  persons  dislocation  of  the  jaw  takes 
place  easily,  owing  to  abnormal  laxity  of  the  ligaments.  Under 
tliese  circumstances  reduction  is  readily  accomplished  without  an 
anesthetic.     Xo  after  treatment  is  necessary. 

There  arc  certain  long  standing  cases  of  unreduced  dislocation 
of  the  jaw  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  manner  described,  and 
for  wliich  resection  of  tlie  articular  portion  of  the  bone  has  been 
advised,  or  tlie  bone  may  sometimes  be  dragged  into  place  by  a 
specially  contrived  hook  which  is  inserted  through  a  small  wound 
in  tlie  cheek  and  is  passed  around  the  neck  of  the  jaw. 

Subluxation. — A  few  young  men  and  girls — especially  the  lat- 
ter— complain  of  a  partial  dislocation  of  one  or  both  maxillary 
articulations  every  time  the  mouth  is  opened.  This  trouble  occurs 
at  the  period  of  development  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  space  for  the  orderly  growth  of  the 
tocjth.  If  the  tooth  grows  crooked,  or  if  swelling  accompanies  its 
eruption,  the  normal  action  of  the  muscles  which  open  and  close 
the  jaw  is  interfered  with.  Suppuration  about  the  wisdom  tooth,  or 
even  a  blow  on  the  jaw,  may  cause  similar  symptoms. 

The  pain  is  usually  slight.  The  patient  is  annoyed  by  its 
persistence,  or  by  an  uncomfortable  slipping  of  the  jaw,  or  by 
its  slipping  with  a  click  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  others  when 
the  patient  is  eating.  In  the  developmental  cases,  spontaneous 
cure  often  results  in  some  months.  If  the  wisdom  tooth  is  much 
out  of  line,  or  is  decayed,  it  should  be  removed.  Pain  is  often 
relieved  by  counterirritants,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  jxirmanently  stain  the  skin  by  their  use. 


CHAPTER   II 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD 

Boms. — The  bums  of  the  head  which  the  surgeon  is  called 

"^IX)!!  to  treat  are  not  usually  very  deep.    The  scalp  is  protected  by 

h«i  ir,  and  if  flames  or  steam  rise  into  the  face  sufficiently  to  burn 

^^>^ply,  they  will  usually  be  inhaled  and  produce  fatal  internal 

^^^Jiiry.     Most  of  the  deej)er  burns  of  the  face  are,  therefore,  the 

lilt  of  a  gas  explosion  or  the  electric  flash  caused  by  short  cir- 

iting.     The  importance  of  avoiding  a  scar  is,  of  course,  very 

sat,  so  that  slight  bums  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Bums  have  been  variously  classified  according  to  the  depth  to 

^^Ixich  the  tissue  is  destroyed.     For  practical  pxirposcs,  they  may 

^*^1^  be  placed  in  three  classes. 

Burns  of  the  First  Degree. — The  symptoms  are  swelling, 
^^dness,  and  tenderness  of  the  skin.     There  is  no  visible  destruc- 
tion even  of  the  epidermis,  although  this  usually  peels  off  in  strips 
^  few  days  later.    A  familiar  example  is  a  mild  sunburn.     There 
^8  increased  redness  of  the  burned  area  for  a  w^eek  or  more,  but  no 
permanent  scar. 

Treatment  of  Burns  of  the  First  Degree. — The  chief 
indication  for  treatment  is  the  relief  from  pain.  This  is  l)est  accom- 
plished by  smearing  the  surface  with  one  of  the  lighter  ointments 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  such  as  rose  water 
ointment,  or  one  of  the  ointments  sold  under  the  names  of  Let- 
tuce Cream,  Cucumber  Cream,  etc.  Cow's  cream  is  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  Recovery  promptly  follows  the  application  of  any 
non-irritating  substance. 

Burns  of  the  Second  Degree. — Much  of  the  epidermis 
within  the  burned  area  is  destroyed.  There  are  blisters  cither  full 
of  serum  or  collapsed,  or  the  injured  epidermis  may  have  been 

more  or  less  removed.     Hairs  within  the  burned  area  are  also 
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burned  away.  There  is  redness,  swelling,  and  tenderness,  and  a 
more  or  less  free  oozing  of  serum,  and  possibly  of  some  blood. 
Kopair  in  this  class  of  bums  takes  longer  than  in  bums  of  the  first 
degree,  but  no  slough  of  the  true  skin  occurs.  If  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  epidermal  layer  is  here  and  there  destroyed,  these  areas 
nro  very  small  and  are  rapidly  covered  by  spreading  of  the  deeper 
layer  of  epithelial  cc»lls.  There  is,  therefore,  no  permanent  scar. 
Keduess  will  |)ersist  longer  than  in  burns  of  the  first  degree,  pos- 
sibly for  a  month  or  more. 

Treatmknt  of  Burns  of  the  Second  Deobee. — The  chief 
indication  for  treatment  is  the  relief  of  pain.  The  permanent 
result  is  certain  to  be  good.  There  are  four  plans  of  treatment: 
One  is  to  apply  a  dressing  soaked  with  oil  or  spread  with  ointment 
in  order  to  protect  the  injured  surface  from  the  air  and  from 
changes  in  tem|H^rature.  A  se<H)nd  plan  is  to  cover  the  bum  with 
strijis  of  rubK^r  tissue  or  with  gauze  wet  with  normal  saline  solu- 
tiim.  Tlie  tliird  plan  is  to  treat  the  burned  area  with  an  antiseptic 
d Hissing,  which  ixuxy  l>o  allowed  to  dry  or  which  may  be  kept  moist. 
The  fourth  plan  is  to  leave  tin?  burneil  area  exposed  to  the  air  in 
onlor  that  it  nuiy  dry  ujx  Various  dusting  powders  are  employed 
to  further  this  last  plan. 

The  author  favors  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  four  plans, 
U^Hoving  that  thesi^  dressings  are  more  comfortable  to  the  patient, 
and  that  tlH\v  favor  tln^  vitality  of  tlu^so  jx^rtions  of  the  skin  which 
have  Kvn  injunnl  but  not  di^tn\veil  by  tlie  bum;  and  because 
such  drt^ngs^  prinidtnl  pknity  of  ointment  is  used,  or  plenty  of 
water  if  a  wet  drt^ssing  is  oiujJoNtHl^  can  W  removed  with  less  pain 
and  daiuag^^  than  other  dr\*ssin^s  which  an*  alloweii  to  dry  out. 
IVwdors  ar\*  i^bjtvti\»uaMo^  siiuv  tln^v  fonu»  with  tlio  exuded  se- 
nuu^  har\l  crusts  which  art*  veritabk*  cultun^  tubos  for  bacteria. 
It  is  imtKVi^iMo  to  make  or  Uvp  ast^ptic  an  arva  of  skin  which 
has  Uvu  burm\l  IvU^w  tho  sujvrticial  i^miou  of  the  epidermis. 
IVutvlion  a^iu^t  iut\vti\m  dc|vwds^  tlK*n*for\\  on  the  vitality  of 
tht*  r\nuaiuii^  skiu  ratlu-r  tliau  v>i\  tho  autisoj^ic  venalities  of  the 
drt\sidu^.  HeuvVx  tlto  latter  sIkhiUI  Iv  svvthiiw:  tv^  the  skin  rather 
than  \WadlA'  tv^  tht*  lMo^*^ia. 

A  sc^vhI  <*\au»plv  v*f  au  \*Ux  viivwlu^  ^  v\irr.*u  otL  a  mixture  of 
equal  j\irts  of  Ihi^swsl  oil  auvI  lutv  \x>^!cr.  If  tlu<  i>  use^l  the 
gl^UJe  shv>uKl  Iv  Ukmxh^Mx  ^turatwl  \\uh  xu  as  v>ch»^rwise  the  oil 
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11    soak  into  the  outer  dry  dressings,  and  the  inner  layers  will 

me  very  firmly  attached  to  the  skin.     For  this  reason  an  oint- 

is  preferable  in  most  cases.    A  good  one  is  composed  of  one 

<l:ira.zii  of  boric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline.    The  ointment  should 

l>^   s'terilized  by  setting  the  jar  which  contains  it  in  a  pan  of  boiling 

>i^'^ter.    It  can,  of  course,  be  sterilized  in  a  steam  sterilizer.     The 

oiixtment  should  be  used  freely.    A  good  plan  is  to  spread  it  over 

lumed  area  with  a  spatula,  much  as  one  spreads  butter  with  a 

€.    Dry  gauze  can  then  be  applied  in  pieces  small  enough  to 

tile  part,  and  the  dressing  fixed  by  a  loose  gauze  baudage. 

The  principle  of  the  normal  saline  solution  wlien  used  as  a 

Jr^essing  for  a  bum  is  the  same  as  when  used  as  a  dressing  for 

a     skin  graft     It  is  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  normal 

siii-x^undings  of  growing  epithelium.     If  this  phui  is  ado])ted,  the 

fc>i:iXTtied  area  should  be  immersed  in  a  saline  solution,  or  lightly 

si>oxiged  with  swabs  saturated  with  the  same.     It  is  then  (•oven^d 

^i*'"'itli  several  thicknesses  of  gauze  saturated  with  saline,  and  evapo- 

t:ion  is  prevented  by  covering  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  gutta- 

ha  tissue,  or  strips  of  gutta-jK^rcha  tissue  may   bo   applied 

<ii^'^^ctly  to  the  burned  surface,  and  these  in  turn  be  covered  by  the 

'^^^t:    gauze.     When  the  dressing  is  applied  in  this  uumncr,  a  sheet 

^^    impervious  material  may  be  applied  externally,  or  this  may  be 

^*^"^itted  and  the  gauze  kept  wet  by  more  frequent  saturation  with 

®^li»e  or  boiled  water. 

Picric  acid  is  recommended  by  those  who  favor  antiseptics  in 

^^^    treatment  of  bums  of  the  second  degree.     Gauze  is  saturated 

'^'J^'tli  a  one  per  cent  solution,  either  before  or  after  it  is  applied  to 

tho    burned  surface.    This  dressing  is  supposed  to  control  the  pain, 

"^t;    I  have  seen  patients  suffer  severely  after  its  employment.     It 

■^as   a  tendency  to  dry  up  the  exudate,  so  that  in  many  cases  burns 

"^^.ted  in  this  way  are  greatly  improved  in  appearance.     The  in- 

^ti.a^e  yellow  color  of  the  picric  acid  stains  the  clothing. 

A  mild  antiseptic  solution  suitable  for  use  in  burns  of  the 
^^^^■^^nd  as  well  as  of  the  third  degree,  is  a  four  per  cent  solution 
^^  aluminum  acetate.  The  gauze  should  be  saturated  with  it,  and 
^^^^  kept  wet  by  the  addition  of  sterile  water  from  time  to  time. 
If  it  is  decided  to  treat  the  bum  by  the  dry  method,  it  may  be 
^^-^tt  exposed  to  the  air  or  cleansed  and  dusted  with  a  powder,  such 
^  l)i8muth  subnitrate,  or  bismuth  subgallate,  or  nosophen. 
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BuENS  OF  THE  TiiiED  Degree. — Portions  of  the  corium,  and 
possibly  still  deeper  structures  have  been  destroyed  by  the  heat.  It 
is  easy  to  be  misled  in  this  matter  by  the  early  appearance  of  the 
skin.  In  a  bum  of  the  first  or  second  degree  the  affected  skin  is 
red  from  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  in  it.  If  the  vitality  of  the 
coriimi  is  destroyed,  the  blood  cannot  circulate  through  its  vessels, 
and  the  skin  will  therefore  appear  white.  The  difference  between 
this  skin  and  normal  skin  is  easily  recognized  if  one  looks  for 
changes  in  color  due  to  pressure  made  upon  it.  Such  changes 
will,  of  course,  be  wanting  in  the  dead  skin.  Furthermore,  such 
a  white,  dead  area  will  invariably  be  surrounded  by  a  hypereinic 
zone  in  which  the  bum  is  only  of  the  second  degree.  I  have  known 
several  instances  in  which  intelligent  physicians  overlooked  a  burn 
of  the  third  degree,  being  misled  by  the  lack  of  redness  of  the 
skin.  This  dead  skin  will,  of  course,  slough,  and  in  time  will 
become  entirely  loose.  During  this  process,  which  sometimes  takes 
two  wrecks  or  more,  there  is  danger  that  the  slough  will  interfere 
with  the  exit  of  underlying  pus. 

Treatment  of  Burns  of  the  Third  Decjree. — We  have, 
then,  in  burns  of  the  third  degree,  three  indications  for  local  treat- 
ment— the  relief  of  pain,  protection  of  the  injured  but  living  tis- 
sues, and  drainage  of  any  pus  pockets  which  may  form.  A  moist 
antiseptic  dressing  best  fulfils  the  requirements.  In  most  cases 
morphine  should  be  given  either  hypodermically  or  by  mouth  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Few  persons  can  sleep  without  an 
opiate  the  first  night  after  a  burn,  even  if  they  can  endure  the 
pain  while  awake. 

The  moist  dressing  should  be  applied  w^arm  and  kept  warm. 
The  gauze  may  be  saturated  with  aluminum  acetate,  as  mentioned 
above,  or  boric  acid,  or  any  other  feeble  antiseptic.  The  dressing 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and  in  some  instances  a  continu- 
ous bath  is  desirable. 

Frequent  dressings  are  to  be  avoided,  but  if  the  dressings  be- 
come saturated  wuth  pus  and  serum,  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is 
usually  promoted  by  changing  them.  Sloughs  should  be  cut  away 
as  soon  as  they  loosen,  but  not  Ix^fore.  If  a  large  area  is  burned, 
the  central  portions  of  the  skin  may  loosen  before  the  edges.  If 
so,  incisions  should  be  made  through  the  slough  or  portions  of  it 
excised  to  permit  free  escape  of  pus  and  secretions. 
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The  repair  after  a  bum  of  the  first  or  second  degree  is  accom- 
pli sled  by  the  normal  growth  of  the  epidermis.     In  every  burn  of 
tlie  third  degree  the  removal  of  the  sloughs  is  accomplished  by  the 
growth  of  granulations  beneath  them.     These  granulating  areas 
inust  be  covered  by  the  lateral  growth  of  the  epithelial  cells,  either 
from  the  edge  of  uninjured  skin,  or  from  islands  of  epithelium 
"w-hich  have  been  left,  or  from  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  fat 
axid  sweat  glands.     This  new  epithelium  at  first  has  no  color  of 
its   own,  and  simply  looks  like  a  dark  red  glaze  over  parts  of  the 
grranulating  surface.     Later,   as  the  epithelial  cells  multiply,   a 
^vliitish  appearance  results.     It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  in  two 
^^    three  weeks  whether  the  burned  area  will  become  covered  with 
^pi  thelium  within  a  reasonable  time.    An  epithelial  edge  will  grow 
^l>oiit  an  eighth  of  an  inch  a  week.    A  granulating  area,  therefore, 
^'J*ich  is  an  inch  in  its  smallest  diameter,  will  require  a  month  for 
^ts    <!omplete  repair.     Areas  larger  than  this,  and  which  are  with- 
^^^itr.  epithelial  islands  should  be  skin-grafted  (see  Chapter  XX). 
There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  repair, 
that  is  the  possibility  of  cicatricial  contraction.     This  can  be 
ided  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  judicious  use  of  plaster  ban- 
8  and  splints  to  keep  the  burned  area  fully  extended  during 
^*^^  healing  process;  but  a  far  better  means  of  prevention  is  the 
^^x-ly  covering  of  the  granulating  surface  w^ith  pedicled  flaps,  or 
^^^cn  this  is  not  practical,  with  Thiersch,  or  l>etter,  with  Wolfe 
g^i-^fts.     In  this  way  the  amount  of  scar  tissue  is  kept  at  a  mini- 
Taxiin  and  the  power  of  contraction  will  be  slight. 

Sunburn. — This   injurj',   though   not  serious,   should   be   pre- 
vented many  times  when  it  is  not.     Before  exposure  to  the  rays 
^^  the  sun  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  cold  cream  or  some  sim- 
P*^   ointment,  such  as  boracic  acid  ointment,  and  when  the  skin 
sliows  the  first  pink  color,  it  should  be  covered  with  clothing.     If 
Olio  Waits  until  the  sensation  of  burning  is  present,  the  mischief 
^***   have  been  accomplished.     The  treatment  of  sunburn  is  that 
^  turn  of  the  first  degree.    Washing  with  soap  is  to  be  avoided. 
Sunburn  of  the  lip  is  very  annoying  because  it  takes  from  one 
Y^  two  weeks  for  recovery.     This  is  because  the  thinner  epithelium 
^^  the  burned  area  is  totallv  destroved,  and  the  little  ulcer  which 
^^^Uts  must  heal  entirely  by  growth  of  epithelium  from  its  edges, 
^^  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  week. 
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X-Bay  Bum. — Exposure  to  the  X-ray  in  some  cases  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  produces  a  redness  of  the  skin  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles sunburn.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  until  some  hours 
after  the  exposure.  If  tlie  exposure  is  frequently  repeated,  an 
ulcer  may  form. 

The  milder  lesions  quickly  disappear,  and  require  no  other 
treatment  than  soothing  a2)])lications.  The  ulcers  are  often  very 
painful.  Ointmcuts  containing  cocain,  morphine,  menthol,  or 
orthoform  should  be  tried.  Stelwagon  recommends  curettage  and 
skin-grafting  in  obstinate  cases. 

Frostbite. — The  ears,  cheeks,  and  nose  are  the  parts  of  the 
head  most  often  frozen.  If  the  part  is  still  frozen  when  the 
patient  is  first  sc^on,  it  should  be  rubbed  lightly  in  the  cold 
until  the  circulation  is  reestablished,  in  order  to  avoid  a  violent 
reaction. 

Frostbite  of  the  head  requiring  surgical  treatment  is  almost 
always  confined  to  the  ears.  The  symptoms  of  cyanosis,  swelling, 
pain,  and  tenderness  are  here  well  marked.  Occasionally  blisters 
form ;  but  gangrene  is  uncommon,  at  least  in  this  latitude. 

Various  a])plications  have  been  recommended  for  frostbite. 
The  good  efl^ect  of  treatment  seems  to  be  due  merely  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  even  temperature  which  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part.  ^loreover,  the  dressing  protects  the  ear  from  sudden 
changes  in  tem]x^rature.  Any  astringent,  or  a  simple  ointment, 
such  as  one  containing  tannic  acid  or  ichthyol,  spread  in  a  thick 
layer  u[)on  gauze  a])plied  to  the  ear  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
cotton,  forms  a  satisfactory  dressing. 

If  a  portion  of  the  ear  is  gangrenous,  it  should  not  be  removed 
until  a  line*  of  demarcation  is  well  established.  It  may  then  be 
seen  that  gangrene  does  not  extend  deeper  than  the  skin,  or  pos- 
sibly the  epidermis.  (Compare  gangrene  of  the  extremities  from 
frostbite.  Chapters  XV  and  XVIII.) 

Dermatitis.  — Sunburn  and  frost-bite  are  forms  of  dermatitis 
due  to  heat  and  cold.  Dermatitis  may  also  be  due  to  traumatism, 
the  treatment  for  w^hich  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  for 
sunburn.  In  other  cases,  dermatitis  follows  the  unwise  use  of 
drugs  externally  or  internally,  while  a  very  common  form  of  der- 
matitis is  due  to  contact  with  poison  ivy.  These  have  the  general 
name  of  dermatitis  venenata  if  due  to  an  external  application ;  if 
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due  to  an  ingested  drug  or  poison,  the  name  dermatitis  medica- 
mentosa is  used. 

Iodoform,  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  cantharidcs,  dyestuffs,  etc., 
will  poison  certain  skins.  There  may  be  simply  a  redness  and 
baming,  or  there  may  be  a  profuse  eruption  of  vesicles.  In  ivy 
poisoning  these  vesicles  are  of  various  sizes,  and  a  number  of  small 
ones  often  merge. 

In  most  cases  of  dermatitis,  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed 
there  is  a  prompt  recovery.  Treatment  croiisists,  therefore,  of 
soothing  apj)lications,  such  as  a  two  jxjr  cent  solution  of  boracic 
tcid,  or  the  application  of  a  simple  ointuient  Larger  vesicles 
should  be  pimctured  and  their  contents  exjiresscd.  In  some  eases 
in  opiate  is  required.  If  the  eruption  is  due  to  the  ingestion  of  a 
drug,  the  drug  should,  of  course,  be  stopped  and  a  diuretic  and 
cithartic  should  be  given. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS 

There  are  four  common  skin  lesions  of  an  inflanimatorv  nature 
frequently  found  ujion  the  face,  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  which  every  physician  should  be  familiar.  They  are  urticaria, 
herpes,  impetigo,  and  acne.  A  brief  description  of  these  four  dis- 
eases is  given  here  because  of  their  acute  character,  as  well  as  to 
differentiate  them  from  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  skin  gener- 
ally considered  surgical. 

Urticaria. — Urticaria  is  a  form  of  eruption  greatly  resem- 
bling the  bites  of  insects.  Indeed  these  bites  are  classed  as  lesions 
of  urticaria  by  some  writers.  Other  external  irritants,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  esi>ecially  shellfish,  pork  products,  and  straw- 
berries, will  produce  urticaria  in  some  {XTsons.  The  lesions  come 
up  quickly  and  usually  subside  in  a  few  hours. 

A  saline  cathartic  should  be  given,  or  under  c(Ttain  circum- 
*tances  an  emetic.  The  affected .  skin  should  1h»  bathed  with  a 
l«»tion,  usually  containing  one  or  two  per  cent  of  carlK>lic  acid,  to 
relieve  the  itching.  Three  ounces  of  alcohol,  throe  ounces  of  cam- 
phor water,  and  one  dram  of  carbolic  acid,  make  a  good  lotion  for 
the  purpose*. 

Herpes. — The  lesion  of  simple  herpes,  or  fever  sore,  is  a 
gnmp  of  half  a  dozen  vesicles,  each  of  which  is  about  as  large  as 
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a  pin-head.  These  contain  at  first  serum,  but  later  the  fluid  may 
become  purulent  By  drying,  a  crust  results  which  falls  off  with- 
out leaving  a  permanent  scar.  The  lesions  are  usually  found 
either  upon  the  face  or  the  genitals.  They  are  often  seen  on  the 
lips  in  the  beginning  of  acute  disease,  especially  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tract 

Any  one  group  of  vesicles  lasts  only  a  few  days,  but  new 
vesicles  may  form  in  the  vicinity.  A  good  plan  is  to  paint  the 
affected  skin  every  two  or  three  hours  with  spirits  of  camphor, 
or  with  tincture  of  benzoin.  Carbolic  salve  may  be  applied  to 
the  surrounding  skin  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  new  lesions 
from  forming.  When  a  crust  has  formed,  cold  cream  may  be 
applied. 

Imi>6tigO. — Impetigo  contagiosa  is  an  acute  contagious  dis- 
ease, the  lesions  of  which  are  usually  found  upon  the  face.  There 
is  first  noticed  a  number  of  vesicles  which  soon  become  pustules,  and 
which  may  coalesce.  Crusts  form,  dry  up,  and  fall  off,  leaving  no 
permanent  scar  because  the  lesion  is,  in  most  instances,  confined 
to  the  more  superficial  portion  of  the  skin.  For  the  same  reason, 
there  is  little  induration  about  any  pustule.  Successive  crops  of 
vesicles  appear,  especially  if  the  patient  breaks  the  formed  blisters 
or  pustules  by  scratching. 

The  essentials  of  treatment  are  cleanliness  and  antisepsis. 
Blisters  should  be  punctured,  crusts  removed,  and  an  antiseptic 
lotion  or  ointment  applied.  A  good  preparation  is  cold  cream  to 
which  ammoniated  mercury  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  twenty  grains  of  sulphur  to  the 
ounce.  The  sound  skin  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  sponged 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  A  good  one  for  tlie  purpose  is  given 
imder  Urticaria. 

Acne. — Acne  is  defined  as  an  inflammatory  disease  of  tlie 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  chest,  and  shoulders.  It  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient  when  it  appears  upon  the  face.  It  is  usu- 
ally chronic.  A  careful  examination  of  the  skin  within  the  area 
affected  will  show  that  many  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are 
blocked  up,  and  contain  sebaceous  material  mixed  with  dust,  hence 
the  common  name  "  blackhead."  Other  obstructed  ducts  are  the 
centers  of  little  red,  inflamed  papules.  Pustules  have  formed 
around  others,  while  there  are  numerous  scars  of  similar  lesions 
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^^hich  have  healed.    Many  of  these  lesions  run  their  life  history 
without  sufficient  suppuration  to  leave  a  permanent  scar. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  development  of  acne — blocking 
up  of  the  sebaceous  duct,  presence  of  micro-organisms,  and  a  low- 
ered power  of  resistance  to  these  organisms  on  tlie  part  of  the 
individual.  Thus,  digestive  disturbances,  the  use  of  irritating 
drugs,  menstrual  irregularity,  and  other  general  causes  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence.  Acne  is  especially  common  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty-five. 

Treatment. — Both  general  and  local  treatment  should  be  em- 
ployed. Errors  in  diet  should  be  corrected,  out-of-door  exercise 
oneouragod,  and  such  other  measures  instituted  as  will  tend  to 
improve  the  patient's  general  condition.  Tree  action  of  the  bowels 
should  be  secured.  Tonics  are  helpful,  but  no  drugs  should  be 
given  which  are  likely  to  upset  the  stomach.  ' 

Local  treatment  is  most  important.     The  affected  part  should 
Ih?  washed  every  night  with  very  hot  water,  and  as  strong  a  soap 
as  the  skin  will  tolerate.    Tincture  of  green  soap  acts  well  in  many 
^ases.     The  soap  should  be  thoroughly  removed  by  hot  water,  the 
skin  dried,  and  a  stimulating  antiseptic  ointment  rubbed  into  it. 
^^  the  morning  this  ointment  should  be  washed  away  with  soap 
and  warm  water,  the  skin  dried,  and  a  soothing  ointment  rubbed 
^^to  it    Cold  cream  answers  the  purpose  very  well.    Only  a  small 
q^iantity  should  be  used,  and  any  excess  wiped  away  with  a  soft 
^loth.     A  good  stimulating  ointment  is  benzoated  lard  to  which 
'^^^  been  added  precipitated  sulphur  in  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
^^ams  to  the  ounce.     Instead  of  the  ointment  a  stimulating  lotion 
^^^5"  be  employed,  such  as  one  composed  of  four  drams  of  pre- 
cipitated sulphur,  two  drams  of  alcohol,  thirty  minims  of  glycerin, 
^^d    four  ounces  of  water.     The  strength  of  the  applicatiim  used 
^*^^ist  be  varied  to  suit  different  skins,  and  it  is  often  of  advantage 
^    ehange  the  formula  employed  from  time  to  time.     There  are 
^^any  of  these  given  in  every  book  on  dermatology. 

Individual  acne  pustules  should  be  stabbed  with  a  fine  lancet 
^^  a  three  sided,  straight  glover's  needle,  and  their  contents  gently 
^^pressed. 

Acne  hypertrophica  is  described  with  new  growths  on  page  83. 

Cellalitis. — Cellulitis  of  the  head,  whether  it  affects  the  hairy 

or  smooth  skin,  presents  the  usual  characteristics :  namely,  edema, 
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heat  and  redness,  and,  especially  if  pus  is  present,  there  will  be 
pain  on  pressure.  Tlie  scratch  or  slight  wound  through  which  the 
infection  entered  can  usually  be  found.  Often  it  is  covered  with 
a  crust,  beneath  which  will  be  found  a  drop  or  two  of  pua.  Two 
questions  are  of  importance.  Is  the  cellulitis  due  to  erysipelas! 
Is  there  a  hidden  focus  of  pus  i  The  distinguishing  marks  of  ery- 
sipelas are  given  below.  The  presence  of  pus  may  usually  be 
known  by  a  greater  tension  of  the  swollen  skin,  and  the  paia  which 
pressure  causes  at  thin  point.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  pus 
fluctuation  is  a  valualile  sign,  but  it  is  unobtainable  at  an  early 
stage.  Note  the  enlargement  of  regional  lymph  glands.  They 
may  suppurate  also  in 
some  cases. 

Tbeatment. — If  the 
diagnosis  is  doubtful,  or 
if  pus  has  been  found 
and  evacuated,  a  moist 
antiseptic  dressing 
should  be  applied  and 
kept  wet.  No  gutta- 
percha tissue,  nor  other 
impervious  material 
should  be  applied  in  such 
a  manner  that  evapora- 
tion is  prevented.  Any 
mild  antiseptic  solution 
may  be  used,  such  as 
aluminum  acetate,  four 
per  cent;  bicblorid  of 
mercury,  1:2,000;  creo- 
lin,  1: 200,  or  one  of 
the  proprietary  articles, 
such  as  borolyptol,  1 :  4. 
The  edge  of  the  cellulitis 
should  be  marked  with 
nn  indelible  |x>ncil  or  witli  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  temperature 
mid  pidso  recorded  every  three  hours.  Examination  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  will  determine  whether  the  case  is  a  simple  cellulitis, 
or  erysipelas,  or  whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  hidden  pus. 
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The  severe  eflFect  of  a  peculiarly  localized  cellulitis  is  shown 
in  Figure  9.  The  inflammation  showed  no  tendency  to  spread,  and 
no  pus  was  present,  but  there  was  a  considerable  necrosis  of  the 
skin  resulting  in  the  small  ulcer  shown  in  the  photograpL  Staphy- 
lococci were  present  in  the  tissues  and  the  discharge. 

Ersrsipelas. — The  face  is  the  most  common  seat  of  erysipelas. 
It  usually  begins  on  one  side  of  the  nose  as  a  dark  pink  blush. 
The  afiFected  skin  is  slightly  edematous,  so  that  the  margin  of 
the  afiFected  area  is  raised.     This  edge  spreads  at  an  appreciable 
rate,  an  inch  or  more  a  day,  though  not  equally  fast  in  all  direc- 
tions.    There  is  often  pain  in  the  affected  part,  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  skin 
involved.     There  is  usually  an  initial  chill,  and  the  temperature 
is  commonly  above  102°  every  afternoon  aa  long  as  the  inflamma- 
tion  is  spreading  in  the  skin.     The   infection  enters  the  skin 
through  some  scratch  or  cut,  which  can  usually  be  found  if  looked 
for.     In  the  case  of  facial  erysipelas  this  break  in  the  skin  is  usu- 
ally to  be  foimd  inside  of  the  nose.    The  patient  will  often  remem- 
ber to  have  forcibly  removed  some  crust  from  the  nose  a  day  or 
two  days  previous  to  the  attack. 

Treatment. — Compresses  wrung  out  of  a  five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  camphor  water 
will  be  foimd  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  may  assist  in  limiting 
the  spread  of  the  inflammation.  The  more  radical  method  of  em- 
ploying carbolic  acid  is  to  paint  the  skin  immediately  in  advance 
of  the  inflammation  with  the  liquid  carbolic  acid,  ninety-five  per 
cent  K  the  skin  is  at  once  wiped  off  with  pure  alcohol  no  injuri- 
ous caustic  action  of  the  acid  will  result.  In  this  way  extension 
of  the  erysipelas  may  sometimes  be  cut  short ;  but  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  treating  a  large  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas 
usually  doubt  the  curative  power  of  any  application  whatever. 
If  abscesses  form,  they  should  be  incised.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  should  be  watched.  Laxatives,  light  or  fluid  diet, 
and  possibly  stimulants,  are  the  essentials  of  treatment.  As  ery- 
sipelas is  conveyed  from  one  patient  to  another  by  contact,  the  sur- 
geon should,  if  possible,  avoid  touching  the  patient  or  his  clothes, 
and  should  wash  and  disinfect  his  hands  at  the  close  of  his  visit 
Similar  precautions  should  be  observed  by  the  nurse  or  attendant 
It  is  a  good  plan,  if  the  patient  is  not  too  ill,  to  let  him  make  the 
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applications  himself,  thereby  lessening  the  risk  of  infecting  some 
one  else. 

Boil,  or  Fipuncle. — The  face  is  a  common  seat  for  boils, 
which  do  not,  however,  reach  a  large  size,  for  the  reason  that  the 
skin  is  thin  and  is  well  supplied  with  blood.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  cut  short  the  infective  process,  because  the  lesion  is  so 
conspicuous,  and  also  to  avoid  the  disfigurement  of  a  permanent 
scar. 

The  diagnosis  is  simple.  The  swelling,  redness,  and  tender- 
ness early  attract  the  patient's  attention.  The  only  point  to  be 
decided  is  whether  or  not  pus  has  collected  in  sufficient  amount  to 
make  its  evacuation  desirable.  If  it  shows  as  a  yellow  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  swelling,  the  patient  will  usually  permit  its  evacua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  necessity  for  this  is  sometimes  far  greater  when 
the  pus  does  not  lie  so  near  the  surface.  The  presence  of  a  tender, 
tense,  and  well  localized  swelling  in  or  beneath  the  skin,  always 
indicates  a  collection  of  pus  under  these  circumstances. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  is  prompt  incision,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  pus  and  necrotic  material.  Specific  directions  for 
opening  boils  and  abscesses  are  given  in  Chapter  XX.  A  minute 
incision  will  often  suffice  for  these  small  boils  of  the  face.  (Com- 
pare the  treatment  of  acne  pustules,  page  33.)  One  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  squeeze  pus  out  of  the  tissues  after  the  incision 
has  been  made,  as  infection  is  often  spread  in  this  manner.  A 
very  short  incision,  say  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lengtli,  which  should  usually  be  crucial  or  T-shaped  to  prevent  the 
rai)id  reattachment  of  the  cut  surfaces,  is  long  enough  for  many 
boils  of  the  face  at  an  early  stage. 

In  most  cases  a  minute  drain,  consisting  of  a  loop  of  thread 
or  a  narrow  strip  of  gutta-percha  tissue,  should  be  placed  in  the 
wound  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  A  wet  dressing  greatly 
favors  recovery.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to  go  about,  ho 
may  cover  the  wound  witli  a  bit  of  gauze  and  a  piece  of  rubber 
plaster,  removing  this  once  or  twice  a  day  in  order  to  soak  the 
parts  with  hot  water,  and  at  night  a  large  wet  dressing  should 
be  applied. 

In  some  cases  the  application  of  ninety-five  per  cent  carbolic 
acid  directly  into  the  center  of  the  boil  will  stop  the  process  and 
hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  necrotic  portion.    In  the  case  of  minute 
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boils,  the  acid  may  be  applied  upon  a  toothpick,  even  though  no 
incision  has  been  made. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  investigated, 
and  necessarj'  advice  given  concerning  diet  and  exercise.  Laxa- 
tives are  usually  beneficial.  A  tablespoonful  of  brewer's  yeast 
three  times  a  day  before  meals  is  thought  by  many  to  have  a 
specific  action  in  recurrent  cases.  Sulphur  and  its  compoimds  may 
also  be  given  with  benefit;  for  example,  half  a  grain  of  sulphid 
of  calcium  twice  a  dav. 

Stye,  or  Hordeolum.— A  small  boil  at  the  root  of  an  eyelash 
isf  called  a  stve.  If  untreated,  one  of  these  minute  abscesses  re- 
<|!iires  several  days  for  its  full  development.  It  often  causes  great 
pain-  Pus  then  escapes  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  the  pain  is  relieved, 
and  in  several  days  tlie  swelling  disappears.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  recurrence  of  the  trouble  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
lid,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  to  suffer  from 
a  series  of  styes,  one  or  more  developing  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  series  lasting  jwssibly  several  weeks. 

Prophylactic  treatment,  which  will  also  sometimes  serve  to 
abort  a  commencing  suppuration,  consists  in  the  application  of  an 
ointment  containing  eight  grains  of  the  yellow  oxid  of  mercury 
to  the  ounce  of  vaseline.  It  is  also  well  to  wipe  the  edges  of  the 
lids  occasionallv  with  a  cotton  swab  wet  with  a  1:  2,000  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  A  formed  abscess  should  l)e  punctured 
with  a  sharp,  narrow  lancet.  If  the  blade  is  thin  and  very  sharp 
this  is  not  a  very  painftd  procedure,  and  no  anesthetic  is  required. 
To  relieve  pain  either  before  or  after  pimcture,  hot,  moist  com- 
presses may  be  applied.    Constipation  should  be  corrected. 

BoilB  of  the  Noee  and  Ear.— Snuill  but  very  painful  l)oi1s 
fonii  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  attached  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear  or  nose.  Because  of  the  close  attachment  of  these  struc- 
tures, the  pain  caused  by  the  swelling  is  intense.  An  early  incision 
is  therefore  demanded.  Even  the  injection  of  a  local  anesthetic 
is  very  painful.  Hence  a  strong  solution,  say  a  four  ix?r  cent  solu- 
tion of  cocain,  should  be  employed,  and  only  a  minim  should  be 
injected  at  first.  When  this  has  taken  effect,  the  injection  of  the 
amount  necessarj'  to  benumb  the  area  of  incision  should  be  com- 
I'leted.  A  moist  dressing  should  be  applied,  or  the  part  should  be 
kkcd  with  hot  water  every  hour  or  so,  in  order  to  keep  the  cut 
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open  until  all  the  discharge  has  made  its  escape.  As  such  boils 
tend  to  recur,  the  affected  area  Bhould  be  wiped  twice  daily 
with  an  antiseptic  (creolin,  one  per  cent;  bieblorid  of  mercury, 
1:1,000). 

Abscess. — Suppuration  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  face,  the 
result  of  injuries  and  wounds,  is  usually  prevented  by  the  very 
free  blood  supply. 
Abscess  may  form, 
however,  in  the 
cheek,  lip,  or  e\-en 
in  the  tongue.  Such 
an  abscess  occurring 
in  the  lip  is  shown 
in  Figure  10, 

Abscess  of  the 
scalp,  or  rather  be- 
neath the  scalp,  of- 
ten follows  the  too 
hasty  suture  of  a 
scalp  wound;  or  it 
may  develop  from 
small  infected 
wounds,  especially 
in  marasmic  chil- 
dren. This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 
While  the  blood  supply  of  the  scalp  itself  is  very  free,  there  is 
just  beneath  it  a  loose  fascia  with  large  spaces  and  few  blood- 
vessels— a  favorable  tissue  for  the  multiplication  of  germs,  once 
they  are  introduced  into  it. 

Diagnosis. — These  abscesses  are  not  difficult  of  recognition. 
The  classic  symptoms  of  heat,  redness,  tenderness,  and  edema  are 
well  marked.  A  small  abscess  in  the  tongue  feels  like  a  buried 
kernel.  An  abscess  of  the  lip  or  chock  causes  a  very  great  swelling, 
which  may  obscure  the  exact  presence  of  the  pus  until  it  is  revealed 
by  palpation.  An  abscess  beneath  the  scalp  yields  a  distinct  wave 
of  fluctuation. 

Treatment. — The  length  of  the  evacuating  incision  should 
be  determined  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  abBcess.     In  an 


lo.  10. — Abhcbss  of  the  Lip.  Infection  due  to  b  blow 
by  which  tho  lip  was  cut  sKainat  the  decayed  incisor 
teeth.     Photogruph  six  days  alter  the  injury. 
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acute,  rapidly  spreading,  suppurative  cellulitis,  incision  should  be 
made  to  extend  at  least  as  far  as  the  visible  pus  formation,  whereas 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  slowly  form- 
ing abscess  of  a  marasmic  child.  In  the  latter  case  a  small  open- 
ing, equal  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  abscess,  is  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  lessened  and  considerable 
time  is  saved  in  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be  washed  and  wiped  clean 
with  saline  solution  or  sterilized  water  and  moist  cotton  swabs  or 
dry  sterilized  gauze.  It  has  been  commonly  recommended  to  break 
down  any  septa  which  may  exist,  but,  unless  these  interfere  with 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  abscess,  they  should  not  be  disturbed, 
as  they  almost  invariably  contain  blood-vessels,  and  if  broken 
down,  hemorrhage  follows  and  blood  clots  are  added  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  abscess  cavity,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  overlying 
skin  is  interfered  with.  Many  abscesses  of  a  sluggish  nature,  if 
emptied  and  cleansed,  will  heal  without  further  suppuration. 
Such  a  result  is  favored  by  the  introduction  of  a  granular  gelatin 
cuntaining  formalin.  This  acts  as  a  drain  and  contains  enough 
formalin  to  retard  suppuration.  Or  the  wound  may  be  kept  open 
bv  blender  strips  of  gutta-percha  tissue  or  gauze,  moistened  with  a 
weak  antiseptic  solution. 

Alveolar  Abioeaa. — A  common  and  often  severe  abscess  of  the 
face  has  its  origin,  as  its  name  indicates,  alx>ut  the  root  of  a  de- 
eaye<l  or  broken  tooth.  The  first  sign  of  its  presence  is  almost 
invariably  a  toothache.  This  may  be  due  to  conircstion  merely, 
but  a  violent  toothache  indicates  pus  with  far  greater  certainty 
than  most  dentists  are  ready  to  admit.  The  pain  is  at  first  re- 
ferred to  the  affected  tooth;  but  as  the  inflammation  spreads  the 
nerves  leading  to  other  teeth  may  be  pressed  upon,  and  the  pain 
fpferped  to  those  teeth.  There  are  three  confirmatorv  tests  to  deter- 
mine  the  exact  location  of  the  suppuration.  Inspection  will  show 
the  greatest  amount  of  swelling  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  along- 
side of  the  tooth  involved.  Secondly,  if  the  teeth  are  lightly 
tapped  with  a  metal  instrument,  the  patient  can  usually  recognize 
which  one  is  diseased.  In  the  third  place,  palpation  will  usually 
iweal  the  point  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  swelling,  and  this, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trouble,  corresponds  to  the  root 
of  the  affected  tooth. 
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symptoms  subside,  but  unless  the  tooth  is  filled  or  removed  the 

process  may  repeat  itself. 

The  pus  may  strip  the  periosteum  from  the  maxilla,  rupture 

the  periosteum,  burrow  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 

ekin,  or  rupture  through  the  skin  externally,  either  in  the  cheek 
or  beneath  the  lower  jaw 
(Figs.  H,  12,  13).  At 
this  advanced  stage  of 
the  process  fluctuation 
can  usually  be  made  out. 
The  lymphatic  glands 
swell  early  in  the  course 
of  the  inflammation,  but 
they  do  not  always  sup- 
purate. When  they  do 
suppurate,  the  hard 
swelling  which  they 
form  below  the  jaw  be- 
comes fluctuating.  Such 
a  condition,  secondary 
to  infection  from  an  up- 
per tooth,  is  shown  in 
Figure  13. 

If  an  alveolar  abscess 
is  left  to  itself,  its  spon- 
taneous rupture  either 
into  the  mouth  or  es- 


M  Upper  Too 


T  jaw.     This 


FlQ.  13.— Alveolar  Abbce! 

Secondary  in  Lyuphatic  Glani 

imum  Hwelling  ia  beneath  the  loi 

is  also  the  Bit«  of  awelling  in  casra  of  alveolar         tcmally    may    give    tCm- 

abscesa  of  the  lower  teeth,  without  Klandular  >-    ■.        r 

involvement.  porary   relief   of   symp- 

toms or  even  effect  .a 
cure.  Such  relief  is  often  postponed  until  a  portion  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  deprived  of  its  periosteum  and  bathed  in  pus,  becomes 
necrotic.  The  sequestrum  thus  formed  will  keep  up  the  suppura- 
tion. If  a  patient  is  examined  in  this  stage  he  will  have  a  general 
hard  swelling,  not  easily  indented  by  pressure  with  the  finger, 
and  which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  drainage  or  lack  of  it 
through  the  existing  ainus.  The  decayed  tooth  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  may  or  may  not  be  recognized.  Not  infre- 
quently the  patient  has  had  it  removed  too  late  to  stop  the  suppu- 
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ation,  as  the  bone  has  already  become  neerotic.  In  oAer  cases 
severaj  decayed  teeth  are  preaent,  but  no  longer  sensitive,  so  that 
it   may  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  has  caused  the  trouble. 

A  probe  passed  into  tlio  sinua  may  or  may  not  touch  bare  bone. 
The  positive  result  of  such  examination  is  worth  more  diagnos- 
tic-ally  than  a  negative  result.  Furthermore,  if  bone  is  bare  under 
siioh  circiimatances  it  is  almost  certainly  dead.  If  necrotic  bono 
exists  the  probe  may  fail  to  touch  it  because  the  sinus  is  tortuous. 
The  sequestrum  usually  lies  to  the  iimer  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
ancL  the  sinus  passes  bencatb  the  jaw  and  reaches  the  surface  of 
tlie    face  on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw.     It  is  not  Burprising  if  so 


Dur&tioD,  twenty-Sve  dBja. 

^'ily  drained  an  abscess  recurs  from  time  to  time.     Such  an  ex- 
fience  was  that  of  the  patient  shown  in  Figure  14, 

If  the  sequestrum  is  a  large  one,  two  or  more  sinuses  may 
Bt.  In  such  a  case  a  part  of  the  swelling  which  exists  is  due 
the  foniiation  of  new  bone.  The  [lerioatcinTi  of  the  lower  jaw 
sbimdantly  supplied  with  blood,  and  does  not  die  easily.     If 
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it  is  stripped  up  from  the  old  bone  by  tlie  pua  it  iiiuiicdiatcK  be- 
gins to  form  new  bone,  so  that  in  long  standing  cases  the  removal 
of  the  sequestrum  may  be  rendered  difficult  by  the  thick  shell  of 
new  formed  bone  which  surrounds  it. 

Another  possible  temiinotion  of  an  acute  abscess  is  a  jx^rsistent 
sinus.  So  long  as  this  suffices  to  carry  away  the  sliglit  discharge, 
it  will  prevent  the  re- 
formation of  an  ab- 
scess. Usually,  how- 
ever, the  drainage 
obtained  in  this  man- 
ner is  imperfect, 
swelling  or  granula- 
tions block  tlic  sinus, 
edema  reappears,  and 
if  the  sinus  is  not  re- 
opened another  abscess 
forms.  Such  a  sinus 
giving  imperfect  drain- 
age existed  in  the  Chi- 
nese patient  shown  in 
Figure  15.  The  per- 
sistent discharge  is  an 
indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dead  bone  or 
a  decayed  root  of  the 
tooth. 

A  continued  wwoll- 
ing  is  usually  an  indi- 
cation of  decay  of  tho 
root  of  the  tooth  or  of  the  adjacent  bone;  there  are  also  cases 
in  which,  although  no  sequestrum  can  be  made  out  and  no  pus 
escajxjs  externally,  the  irritation  about  the  roots  of  the  affected 
tooth  is  sufficient  to  form  a  chronic  swelling.  Possibly  in  such  a 
case  there  may  be  a  little  suppuration  which  constantly  makes  its 
escape  into  the  mouth.  Tigiire  16  shows  a  patient  who  gave  a  his- 
tory of  continued  hard  swelling  long  after  the  active  suppuration 
had  ceased.  As  long  as  such  a  patient  retains  the  roots  of  the  de- 
cayed tooth  he  is  exposed  to  a  rceurrcucc  of  the  acute  suppuration. 


15. CHBOKIC    A1.VEOLAR 

CAVED  Tooth,  or  Seven  Months'  Dubation. 
The  abiiccaii  was  lancuij,  but  a  iudus  peraisted. 
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Finally,  alveolar  absceaa  may  loaJ  to  ihe  dcvplopment  of  a 
[ia.ligtuuit  growth,  as  shown  in  Figure  17. 

Tbeatment, — Treiituiont  at  iUiy  stage  of  an  alveolar  abscess, 
to    1*  considered  intplligent,  must  be  directed  toward  removal  of 
tli^  cause.     If  a  toofhadie  is  due  simply  to  congestion,  a  local  irri- 
tant, BUch  as  oil  of  cloves,  chloroform,  etc.,  ivitli  or  without  the 
—internal  administralion  of  morphine  or  some  other  anodyne,  may 
lilie     considered  appropriate  treatment.     If,  however,  tbe  toothache 
is     due  to  an  inflammation  about  the  root  of  a  toolli,  it  must  bo 
l<>«"ilipd  upon  as  a  real  infection,  similar,  for  e.\amp1e,  to  a  cellu- 
litis preceding  from  an  unclean  sliver  in  the  finger.     The  site  of 
tile   infection  should  Ije 
tlioroughly  exposed  ami 
drained  ao  that  absorp- 
I    tioiiof  thepoisonousma- 
P  terial  may  cease.     The 
"  Source  of  the  infection 
18      invariably   found   in 
tins  decay  of  a  toolh  or 
tbo  root  of  a  tooth  prc- 
virni3ly  extracted.    Such 
»  truiiU  shonld  be  treated 
■""   cxiracted  without  de- 
'**",  no  matler  in  what 
"*»go  the  infection  may 
"^^      If  the  tooth  is  oon- 
sKlercd  by  the  dentist  to 
'"^    ^orlh  sa\-iitg,  its  cav- 
">*     should    bo    cleaned 
•^^O  disinfected  so  that 
*'-**~ther  absorption  shall 
""^t  Uke  place.    The  fill- 
™^  of  such  a  toolli  may 


"  postponed  until  the 
■'^'«-«te  symptoms  have 
"'"twided.  If  a  tooth  is 
'^'i  far  gone  to  be  saved, 
^^  should  be  immediately 
'^tooval  of  a  tooth  if  an  s 


o  pua,  as  far  bh  cui  be  mode 


extracted.     Many  dentists  object  to  the 
bscess  is  present,  and  advise  tlie  patient 
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to  wait  until  the  abscess  has  been  cured.  Tliis  is  bad  advice. 
It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  wait  for  a  cellulitis  of  an  arm  to 
subside  before  extract- 
ing the  splinter  in  the 
hand  which  caused  it. 
In  a  great  many  in- 
atanees  the  extraction  of 
a  decayed  tooth  or  of 
an  old  root  will  give 
l.he  pus  formed  about  its 
deeper  portions  a  free 
opportunity  to  escape 
into  the  iuouth,  so  that 
the  abscess  drained  in 
this  manner  will  rap- 
idly siihsido  in  a  few 
hours.  Even  if  suppu- 
ration has  extended  so 
far  from  the  tooth  that 
the  extraction  of  the 
latter  will  not  afford 
sufficient  drainage,  it 
should  still  be  insisted 
upon,  as  removal  of  the 
source  of  trouble  will 
hasten  the  recovery, 
will  relieve  the  patient 
at  once  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pain,  and  will  prevent  also  the  recurrence  of  the 
abscess  and  the  other  complications  spoken  of  above. 

If  further  drainage  is  necessary,  as  it  is  in  every  advanced 
case  of  alveolar  abscess,  the  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
gum  rather  than  through  the  cheek.  In  suppuration  of  the  lower 
jaw  the  drainage  through  tlie  mouth  is  an  attempt  to  cause  pus 
to  flow  up  hill,  but  it  will  in  many  cases  succeed  if  the  incision 
through  the  gum  is  a  wide  one  and  the  abscess  cavity  is  syringed 
out  once  or  twice  daily  with  diluted  perosid  of  hydrogen  and  kept 
open  by  antiseptic  gauze.  A  day  or  two  will  prove  whether  or 
not  this  attempt  will  he  successful.     If  not,  an  external  incision 


FiQ.  17.— TuuoR  FoLLOwim 

THonaHT  TO   BE   Sarcoua.     Tooth   ulcerateil 
three  and  one-hslf  months  previously. 
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should  also  be  made.     This  need  not  be  a  very  long  one,  since  the 
internal  incision  should  still  be  kept  open,  and  will  provide  for 
the    escape  of  most  of  the  pus.     An  external  incision  is  to  be 
avoided,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  annoyance  to  the  patient  of 
a.  handage  around  the  head,  but  because  the  resulting  scar  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  jaw  bone,  and  thus  forms  a  prominent  dim- 
ple.     This  need  not  be  a  permanent  disfigurement,  however,  for 
such  a  dimple  may  be  removed  by  excision  of  the  scar,  dissection 
of    the  skin  for  a  half  inch  in  every  direction,  and  suture  of 
the   skin.     It  is  better  not  to  perform  this  plastic  operation  till 
some  months  have  passed,  lest  viable  germs  in  the  tissues  may 
be   roused  into  activity,  and  suppuration  defeat  the  end  of  the 
operation. 

A  sequestrum  of  the  jaw,  due  to  delayed  drainage,  will  usually 
loosen  ill  a  few  weeks,  so  that  it  may  be  extracted  through  an  en- 
larged sinus,  either  within  the  mouth  or  externally.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  chisel  away  some  newly  formed  bone  to  make 
a  larger  exit.  In  most  cases,  if  a  general  anesthetic  is  given,  so 
that  the  surgeon  does  not  feel  tlie  need  of  haste,  he  can  twist  the 
sequestrum  back  and  forth,  and  pcrliaps  break  off  some  portions 
<>f  it,  until  it  can  be  withdrawn  without  chiseling  away  any  living 
bone. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYE 

There  are  some  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  which  will 
^  here  discussed  because  of  their  frequency  and  importance,  and 
*^^cause  they  are  amenable  to  local  treatment. 

Acute  ConjunctivitiB,  or  Simple  Catarrh. — Acute  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  divided,  for  practical  pur- 
P^>8es,  into  the  cases  which  are  due  to  the  gonococcus,  and  into  those 
^'hich  are  not  thus  caused.  The  latter  cases  are  sometimes  called 
^^taple  or  catarrhal  or  muco-purulent  conjunctivitis. 

The  usual  signs  of  a  mild  catarrh  are  present.     The  secretion 

^8  increased,  the  blood-vessels  are  injected,  there  is  a  little  swell- 

^  of  the  conjunctiva.    There  is  a  sense  of  heat  and  heaviness  in 

^l^e  eye.      In  cases  which  develop  spontaneously  both  eyes  are 

effected  at  the  same  time  or  one  soon  after  the  other. 

A  number  of  micro-organisms  have  been  isolated  from  eyes 
in  such  a  mild  state  of  inflammation,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
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stratcd  that  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  occur  in  epidemic  form. 
One  eye  may  be  involved  alone  as  the  result  of  traumatism. 

The  inflammation  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  go  on  imtil 
small  ulcers  are  formed,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and  the  outcome  is  complete  recovery  in  almost  all  cases. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  remember  that  most  cases  of  ca- 
tarrhal conjunctivitis  are  distinctly  contagious,  and  the  infection 
may  be  transferred  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  or  from  one  person 
to  another.  Anything,  therefore,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
affected  eye  should  be  ifiimediatelv  sterilized  or  destroved. 

In  serious  cases  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  room,  and 
several  pads  of  gauze,  four  or  five  layers  thick,  should  be  kept  on 
a  lump  of  ice  by  the  bedside  and  placed  by  the  patient  upon  his 
closed  eye.  Every  few  minutes,  as  they  become  warm,  they  should 
be  changed.  Several  tiuies  a  day  the  eye  should  be  irrigated  with 
a  three  ix?r  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid.  When  the  irritation  is 
less  intense,  an  application  of  a  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  argjTol, 
or  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  applied 
by  the  surgeon  to  the  everted  lids,  and  almost  inunediately  neu- 
tralized l)y  a  saline  solution.  Or  the  patient  may  be  given  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  a  few  drops  of 
which  he  should  instill  into  the  affected  eye  once  or  twice  daily. 
The  edges  of  the  lids  should  be  smeared  at  night  with  a  simple 
ointment,  so  that  they  may  not  adhere  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
secretion. 

Purulent  Conjunctivitis. — Infection  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  the  gonococcus  is  a  serious  affection,  since  it  often  produces 
extensive  corneal  ulcers,  which  may  perforate  and  allow  the  iris 
to  prolapse,  and  wliich  in  any  event  are  likely  to  heal  with  opacity. 

The  disease  occurs  generally  in  new  bom  infants,  or  in  adults. 
If  the  child's  eyes  are  infected  during  birth,  the  inflammation  ap 
pears  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day.  If  it  appears  later  than 
this,  it  is  due  to  postnatal  infection.  In  both  infants  and  adults 
the  inflammation  is  due  to  contamination  of  the  eye  by  the  fingers, 
or  some  object  which  has  been  in  contact  with  a  discharge  contain- 
ing gonococci. 

In  the  first  day  oi*  two  the  patient  notices  pain  in  the  eyelids 
and  eyeballs,  and  sensitiveness  to  light.  There  are  fever  and 
swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  in  front  of  the  ears.     Later  the  dis- 
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charge  from  the  eyes  becomes  purulent,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
lids  is  so  great  that  they  overlap  or  are  everted.  Ulcers  of  the 
coroea  develop.  The  disease  lasts  in  moderate  cases  from  four 
to  six  weeks. 

Treatment. — ^Prophylactic  treatment  is  most  important  for 
infants  and  for  adults  as  well.     The  eyes  of  every  child  after 
birth   should  be  carefully  washed  with  sterile  w^ater  or  boracic 
acid  solution,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  contagion 
from  the  mother,  a  few  drops  of  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  should  be  instilled  into  each  eye.     Most  cases  in  adults 
are  due  to  autoinfection,  and  therefore  every  physician  caring  for 
a  patient  with  gonorrhea  should  explain  to  him  the  risk  of  infect- 
ing liis  eyes,  and  give  him  directions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  towels, 
cleanliness  of  his  hands,  etc. 

The  patient  with  purulent  conjunctivitis  should  remain  in  bed 

in  a  darkened  room.     Ice  compresses  should  be  kept  on  the  eyes 

*t  least  one-half  of  the  time,  and  the  eyes  should  be  frequently 

irrigated  w^ith  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (1:  10,000). 

■^lie  free  use  of  small  doses  of  calomel  will  do  much  to  decrease 

the  swelling  and  lessen  the  risk  of  corneal  ulcers.     The  edges  of 

^"G  lids  should  be  smeared  with  boric  acid  ointment  to  prevent 

^'^eir  adhering.     After  the  first  few  days  a  three  or  four  per  cent 

^^lution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  by  the  surgeon  to  the 

^^"erted  lids  and  neutralized  with  a  saline  solution.     This  treat- 

^^^nt  may  be  repeated  once  a  day,  or  once  every  second  day.    The 

Patient  should  be  careful  not  to  infect  the  sound  eye,  and  should 

^^^ep  with  this  eye  uppermost,  so  that  no  secretion  may  trickle  into 

^^'      At  the  first  sign  of  redness,  the  sound  eye  should  be  treated 

^^*th  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Stye— (See  p.  37.) 

Oranular  Lids  or  Granular  Conjunctivitis.— Bepeated 
^^Htation  of  the  eye  will  often  result  in  an  injection  of  the  blood- 
^"^ssels  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  dry  and  rough,  almost  sandy  feeling. 
"^dly  nourished  individuals,  such  as  anemic  children  and  overfed 
^^^iilts  Avitli  a  uric  acid  diathesis,  are  especially  liable  to  this  con- 
dition.    In  many  persons  it  is  brought  about  in  a  mild  degree  by 
^"^  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  or  by  the  lack  of  suitable  glasses,  or 
^y  exposure  to  wind  or  dust. 

An  inspection  of  the  lids,  and  especially  the  upper  one,  will 
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show  that  the  normal  smooth  pinkish  lining  presents  an  angry 
appearance,  due  to  the  injection  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  hj 
oblique  illumination  the  surface  is  irregular,  suggesting  granu- 
lations. 

In  mild  cases  the  removal  of  the  cause  and  the  instillation  into 
the  eye  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  boric  acid  solution  twice 
daily  will  speedily  effect  a  cure.  If  lithiasis  exists,  urinary  dilu- 
ents should  be  given  with  several  glasses  of  water  daily  in  addition 
to  the  local  treatment.  If  these  simple  measures  fail,  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  lids  should  be  wiped  occasionally  with  a  crystal 
of  copper  sulphate. 

Traohoma. — The  disease  is  marked  by  the  formation  of 
whitish  or  pinkish  bodies  in  the  conjunctiva,  especially  of  the 
Tipper  lid.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  contagious,  although 
it  is  much  more  common  among  anemic  children,  and  those  who 
are  crowded  together  in  ratlier  unhealthful  surroundings. 

The  affected  eye,  in  addition  to  the  granules  above  mentioned, 
usually  shows  the  signs  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  in  a  later 
stage  there  are  dilated  blood-vessels  and  the  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue  over  the  cornea  as  well  as  over  otlier  portions  of  the  eye. 
In  this  manner  the  vision  may  be  completely  lost 

Treatment. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  treatment  is  the 
application  of  a  smooth  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  af- 
fected conjunctiva.  For  fifteen  minutes  thereafter,  cold  wet  appli- 
cations should  he  made  to  the  eye.  In  severer  cases,  the  granula- 
tions are  scraped  or  cut  away  or  squeezed  out  For  the  details  of 
such  treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  sj)ecial  text-books  upon 
the  eye. 

Any  treatment  to  be  successful  must  be  continued  for  months, 
until  the  tendency  to  form  new  granulations  has  been  entirely 
overcome.  As  the  presence  of  this  disease  keeps  a  child  out  of 
school,  and  for  that  reason,  even  without  a  permanent  impairment 
of  sight,  seriously  handicaps  his  future,  those  in  charge  of  public 
institutions  containing  children  should  spare  no  pains  to  prevent 
this  disease  and  to  eradicate  it  when  it  occurs. 

Ingrowing  Ijashes  or  Trichiasis, — It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  eyelashes,  instead  of  growing  in  the  normal  direction, 
curve  inward  and  thus  become  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  eyeball.    This  is  one  of  the  complications  of  granular  conjuno- 
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tavitid.     A  ^edge-shaped  strip  may  be  cut  from  the  outer  surface 
of  tlie  eyelid  and  the  wound  sutured.    The  wedge  must,  of  course, 
include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eyelid  in  order 
to  secure  a  permanent  eversion  of  the  lashes.     The  lines  of  the 
incisions  should  be  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  the  one 
nearest  the  edge  should  be  distant  from  it  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes.     For  the  details  of  this 
operation  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  ujx>n  the  eye.     Single 
lashes  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  smooth  forceps — that  is,  for- 
<?eps  whose  points  are  free  from  ridges  or  teeth,  for  the  latter 
^vould  be  apt  to  break  the  hairs.     This  is  naturally  a  purely  palli- 
ative procedure,  as  the  lash  will  soon  grow  in  exactly  as  before; 
fciit  the  relief  occasioned  by  it  is  immediate  and  so  gratifying  that 
t:he  patient  will  gladly  return  month  after  month  to  have  the 
fFending  hairs  again  extracted. 

If  only  two  or  three  hairs  forming  a  single  group  are  turned 
nward,  the  simplest  method  of  cure  is  the  removal  of  a  small  see- 
ion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  containing  these  hairs,  and  the  suture 
f  the  gap  thus  caused. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EAR 

OtitiB  Media. — This  is  a  common  disease  of  childhood,  usu- 
^kWv  following  a  cold  in  the  head.    The  prominent  symptom  is  ear- 
ache.    Every  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  bulging 
outward  of  the  membranum  tympani  and  to  relieve  the  pressure 
Tjv  incision  of  the  membrane  at  the  most  favorable  situation — viz., 
the   inferior  and  posterior  portion.      The  introduction  of  warm 
c^live  oil  into  the  external  meatus  will  sometimes  relieve  pain,  and 
t:lie  application  of  external  heat  may  also  be  tried ;  but  the  pain  of 
^  severe  earache,  unless  relieved  by  puncture  of  the  membrane, 
Xisiially  demands  the  internal  administration  of  morphine.     The 
membrane  usually  ruptures  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two.    Pain  is  then  relieved,  and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  be- 
gins and  continues  for  a  time.    After  it  ceases  the  membrane  soon 
heals  over.     While  the  discharge  continues,  the  treatment  consists 
in  cleanliness.     The  ear  should  be  syringed  gently  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  warm  normal  salt  solution,  and  wiped  dry  with  absorbent 

cotton. 
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Unfortunately,  this  simple  termination  is  not  tlie  only  one 
which  iB  possible,  for  inflaniniation  of  the  middle  ear  may  extend 
to  the  mastoid  cells,  and  result  in  ahscess  vithin  the  cavity  of  the 
mastoid  bone.  If  prompt  drainage  is  not  instituted,  the  suppura- 
tion may  extend  into  the  lateral  sinuses  and  to  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  causing  tlie  death  of  the  patient.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  early  recognition  of  the  disease  and  prompt  treatment  before 
these  serious  complications  have  arisen. 

The  external  ear  should  be  cleansed  by  washing  it  with  small 
cotton  swabs  wet  with  a  warm  antiseptic  solution,  and  the  mem- 
brane anesthetized  by  the  instil- 
lation o£  a  few  drops  of  a  ten 
per  cent  solution  of  cocain.  An 
ear  speculum  should  then  be 
introduced,  the  membrane  in- 
spected by  reflected  light  or  a 
headlight,  and  incised  in  its 
lower  and  posterior  portion  by 
means  of  a  long  slender  scalpel 
bent  in  the  handle  at  an  angle. 


Fio,  18. — Sketch  op  the  Noiuiai.  Rioht      Fio.  10. — ANatriAR  Knife  fob  Incision 
Tympanic  Meubbane,     Showing  the  of  thr  Ttmpanic  Membrane. 

correct  site  for  inciuon. 


Figure  18  shows  the  normal  membrane,  and  the  correct  size  of  an 
incision,  wliich  should  be  of  snfficienf  length  to  jiermit  the  escape 
of  the  pus  and  mucus.  Figure  IS  shows  a  good  knife  for  making 
the  incision. 

When  the  incision  has  been  made  through  the  bulging  mem- 
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brane,  a  few  drops  of  pus  and  mucus  and  often  a  little  blood  will 
escape.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary^  but  the  auditory  canal  should 
be  sponged  clean  with  cotton-tipped  probes  dipped  in  a  warm 
antiseptic  solution.  In  the  case  of  a  nervous  or  restless  child,  it 
is  best  to  perform  this  operation  in  general  anesthesia.  The  inci- 
sion can  then  be  more  accurately  made. 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  cleanliness.  The  canal  should 
be  wiped  or  washed  clean,  and  the  inner  ear  protected  from  tem- 
perature changes  by  a  small  cone  of  dry  absorbent  cotton  intro- 
duced after  each  cleansing  and  as  often  as  the  previous  cone  be- 
comes moist. 

Boils. — A  description  of  boils  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
is  given  on  page  37. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  NOSE 

Acute  rhinitis  may  be  accompanied  by  a  troublesome  herpes 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  narcs  and  the  upjx^r  lip.  The 
application  of  menthol  in  albolene  (gr.  x-oj)  gives  some  relief. 
The  surrounding  skin  should  be  smeared  with  carbolic  salve  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  process. 

Chronic  Bhinitis. — The  usual  outcome  of  chronic  rhinitis  is 
hypertrophy  or  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  in  many  cases  is 
best  cured  by  removal  of  the  major  portion  of  this  bone.  This  is 
a  minor  surgical  operation,  and  one  whose  technical  difficulties 
are  not  great,  but  the  decision  as  to  the  necessity  for  its  per- 
formance and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  removal  demands  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  nose,  which  the  reader  will  find 
fully  given  in  books  upon  that  special  topic. 

There  are,  however,  two  complications  of  rhinitis  which  may 
require  immediate  treatment,  and  which  are  therefore  here  de- 
scribed. 

Suppxuratlon  in  the  Frontal  Sinnses.— In  many  cases  of 
influenza  and  other  forms  of  rhinitis  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  extends  to  the  accessory  sinuses  of 
the  nose,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
the  antrum  of  Highmore.    Such  extension  prolongs  the  attack  and 
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increases  the  discharge,  but  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days.  In 
addition  to  the  general  symptoms  of  infection  there  are  usually 
pain  and  tenderness  throughout  the  area  occupied  by  the  sinus, 
so  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  to  make  if  its  possibility  is 
borne  in  mind. 

In  certain  cases  the  inflammation  becomes  purulent  in  char- 
acter. Even  then  the  patient  is  ordinarily  relieved  by  a  discharge 
of  pus  and  mucus  through  the  natural  opening.  Should  relief  be 
not  afforded  in  this  manner,  the  sinus  may  be  drained  through 
the  nose  after  removal  of  the  middle  turbinate.  This  requires 
special  technic.  If  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  especially  if 
there  is  reason  to  feel  that  extension  to  the  brain  is  threatened, 
an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  eyebrow  and  the  sinus 
drained  directly  by  chiseling  through  the  bone,  either  above  or 
below  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  operation  is  extremely  sim- 
ple, if  one  has  at  hand  a  small  sharp  chisel,  and  in  certain  cases 
it  saves  a  person's  life.  The  wound  should  be  drained  until  the 
suppuration  ceases.     There  is  only  a  slight  permanent  scar. 

Suppuration  in  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.— Like  sup- 
puration in  the  frontal  sinus,  this  follows  acute  coryza,  but  it  may 
also  be  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  teeth,  especially  of  the  canine 
tooth. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  and  fulness  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
usually  with  intermittent  discharge  of  pus  from  the  nose.  This 
temporarily  relieves  the  symptoms. 

Transillumination  is  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis.  A  small 
electric  lamp  held  in  the  closed  mouth  shines  through  the  affected 
side  with  much  less  power  than  through  the  normal. 

Treatment. — A  large,  curved  trocar  and  canula  should  1)0 
passed  through  the  septum  between  the  antrum  and  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose.  Through  this  canula  the  pus  can  be  washed 
out.  This  washing  should  be  repeated  daily  with  warm  Dobell's 
solution.  A  smaller  canula  should  be  employed  for  the  subsequent 
treatment,  so  that  it  can  be  passed  through  the  opening  first  made 
without  difficulty. 

More  direct  drainage  is  obtained  by  chiseling  away  a  part 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  through  an  incision  made  at 
the  reflexion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  upper  jaw  to  the 
cheek.    This  incision  should  extend  from  the  canine  tooth  to  the 
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molar.     If  the  canine  or  one  of  the  bicuspid  teetli  is  already 
diseased,  the  opening  may  be  made  through  its  socket.     The  sinus 
sliould  be  irrigated  daily  for  a  week  or  two  until  the  suppuration 
subsides. 

\. — (See  p.  36.) 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT 


Stomatitis  and  Gingivitis. — The  occurrence  of  these  low 
degrees  of  inflammation  in  the  mouth  usually  indicates  a  low 
degree  of  vitality,  or  in  certain  cases  that  the  vitality  has  been 

by  poisons — for  example,  mercury. 
Treatment. — The  general  condition  should  be  improved  by 
in  diet  and  tonics.  If  there  is  a  local  cause  for  the  trouble, 
as  decayed  or  neglected  teeth,  this  should  be  attended  to. 
patient  should  be  given  a  stimulating  mouth  wash,  such  as 
^  «*olution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  one  grain  to  the  ounce;  or 
^  ^*Tnixture  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  part  in  twenty  of  water.  The 
^^^"n^med  gums  may  be  painted  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh. 

Such  inflammations,  even  when  severe,  rarely  lead  to  suppu- 
'^^'tiion,  and  require  no  operative  treatment. 
«Alyeolar  Abscess. — (See  p.  .*]0.) 

Peritonsillar  Abscee». — Certain  cases  of  acute  tonsilitis  are 
^olXowed  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  either  within  the  tonsil 
^"■•^  as  is  more  common,  in  the  tissues  around  it.  In  the  latter 
^^^t^  the  most  common  situation  is  above  the  tonsil. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recognize  early  the  collection  of  pus, 
^^tilii^r  within  or  outside  of  the  tonsil,  since  its  early  evacuation 
cDre  a  large  abscess  cavity  has  formed  greatly  shortens  the 
of  the  disease.     Sometimes  the  patient  first  recognizes  the 
^^tr^nsion  of  the  swelling  outside  of  the  tonsil.     Inspection  will 
^*^^^^  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  abscess  to  be  of  a  dusky  red 
^^^^,  and  the  palpating  finger  will  reveal  an  area  of  induration  with 
^^'^^^tiiation  in  its  center.     Under  such  circumstances  an  incision 
^»^oiild  be  promptly  made.    Nothing  but  pain  is  gained  by  delay. 
Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  abscess  is  recognized  it  should 
^  evacuated  through  a  suitable  incision.     The  mucous  membrane 
^^  Teadily  cocainized  by  the  application  to  it  for  five  minutes  of  a 
^ab  wet  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  cocain.    If  there  is  any 
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doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  the  pus,  aspiration  should  be  per- 
formed. A  hypodermic  syringe  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  pur- 
pose, provided  a  needle  of  good  size  be  employed.  The  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  center  of  the  abscess,  the  stroke  being  from 
without  inward  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  any  deep  vessel. 
When  the  abscess  cavity  has  been  opened,  the  incision  may  be 
enlarged  with  knife  or  scissors  in  whatever  direction  will  give  the 
best  drainage.  If  a  drain  is  to  be  employed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cut  out  a  small  triangular  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  to 
insure  an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  reinsertion  of 
the  gauze.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the  cavity  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  to  eight 
of  water. 

Betropharyngeal  Abscess. — Abscess  between  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  and  tlie  cervical  vertebra?  is  usually  seen  in 
badly  nourished  children,  and  is  secondary  to  infective  processes 
in  the  nose  or  throat  or  ear  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  The 
immediate  s\Triptoms  of  an  abscess  in  this  situation  are  pain  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  breathing.  The  general  symptoms 
of  unrelieved  suppuration,  high  pulse  and  temperature,  anorexia, 
etc.,  are  well  marked. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  bulges  forward  toward  the 
soft  palate,  and  may  often  be  felt  to  fluctuate  when  palpated.  As 
a  further  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  inci- 
sion, the  boggy  swelling  should  be  aspirated  with  a  needle  of  good 
size.  Pus  having  been  located,  should  be  at  once  evacuated.  It 
is  exhausting  to  the  patient  to  allow  it  to  remain,  and  there  is 
in  this  case  the  added  danger  that  tlie  abscess  may  rupture  dur- 
ing sleep,  and  the  patient  be  drowned  in  the  pus  which  pours  into 
his  throat 

Treatment. — When  the  pus  has  been  recognized,  it  should  be 
evacuated  through  an  incision  made  in  the  median  line  of  the 
pharynx  as  low  down  as  possible.  A  child  should  be  wrapped 
and  pinned  in  a  sheet  so  that  his  arms  can  be  easily  controlled, 
and  a  good  mouth-gag  placed  in  position.  A  few  inhalations  of 
chloroform  do  not  materially  add  to  the  risk  of  operation,  and 
spare  the  feelings  of  patient,  mother,  and  doctor.  Various  posi- 
tions for  the  patient  have  been  recommended,  all  of  them  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  operator  a  good  view  of  the  throat  and  pre- 
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venting  the  evacuated  pus  from  flowing  down  into  the  larynx.  A 
Wizontal  lateral  position  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any.  The  finger 
should  guide  the  knife,  aU  but  the  point  of  which  should  be  pro- 
tected by  WTapping  it  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  most  prominent 
pi»int  in  the  swelling  should  be  punctured,  and  the  incision  quickly 
enlarged  either  upward  or  downward,  as  the  case  may  require. 
The  knife  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  body  of  the  child  somewhat 
elevated  and  turned  so  that  the  pus  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  abscess  cavity  should  be  irrigated  with  saline  solution,  but 
not  drained.  By  palpation  the  operator  should  convince  himself 
that  a  sufficient  oi)ening  has  been  made  to  assure  free  drainage. 
Hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  a  temporary  packing  of  the 
wound  with  gauze. 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health 
of  the  child  and  irrigation  of  the  cavity,  should  it  show  any  tend- 
ency to  close  and  allow  accumulation  of  pus.  Should  this  not  bo 
the  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  annoy  the  child  with  irrigation,  which, 
of  ctmrse,  has  to  be  carried  out  in  a  partially  inverted  position. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  open  a  retropharjTigeal  abscess 
laterally  through  an  incision  made  in  front  of  the  sternomastoid 
muscle.  This  route  should  only  be  followed  in  case  the  pus  has 
already  burrowed  in  that  direction.  Otherwise  the  dissection  is 
difficult  and  not  without  risk,  and  the  drainage  is  not  always  satis- 
factory bv  this  route. 


INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN 

Acute  sui)jnirati<ms  of  the  skin  are  descril)ed  on  im^io  32. 

Eczema. — Eczema  of  the  face  or  scalp  is  often  awompanied, 
(•^^jiecially  in  children,  by  abundant  secretion,  which  as  it  dries 
forms  crusts.  These  in  turn  increase  the  itching,  and  as  they  are 
torn  oflF,  raw  surfaces  result,  so  that  blood  mixes  with  the  serum 
in  the  formation  of  new  crusts.  It  is  not  surprising  under  the 
circumstances  that  the  skin  l)ecomes  infected  and  local  cellulitis 
develojis,  or  possibly  suppuration  in  the  regional  lymph  nodes 
i^ee  Fig.  77,  p.  130).  The  risk  of  infection  is  greatest  when  the 
tf'zema  involves  the  scalp  of  a  young  child. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  avoid  the  complications  of  infection, 
the  scalp  should  be  saturated  with  sweet  oil  for  some  hours  to 
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soften  the  crusts.  These  should  then  be  removed  and  the  head 
gently  but  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  the 
hair  cut  short.  Compresses  saturated  with  such  a  lotion  as  four 
per  cent  aluminum  acetate,  or  one  lialf  i)er  cent  creoHn,  should 
then  be  applied.  When  the  inflanmiation  has  somewhat  subsided, 
Lassar's  paste  or  boracic  acid  ointment  should  be  used.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  it  aggravates  an  eczema  to  wash  the  skin  with 
soap  and  water,  but  if  this  is  gently  done,  the  skin  thoroughly 
dried,  and  some  greasy  application  is  at  once  made  to  replace  the 
fat  extracted  by  the  soap,  the  benefits  of  cleanliness  are  obtained 
without  harmful  results. 

Whatever  the  remedy  chosen,  such  general  measures  as  tend  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  child  should  Ix)  attended  to,  and 
scratching  should  be  prevented,  even  though  the  hands  have  to 
be  tied. 

Ringworm. — Ringworm,  whether  of  the  non-hairy  skin, 
scalp,  or  bearded  face,  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  skin  of  certain 
fungi.  The  disease  is  therefore  contagious,  and  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  contact  or  by  an  exchange  of  articles  of  clothing,  towels, 
etc.  The  patient  affected  is  usually  a  child  or  young  adult.  The 
tendency  of  the  infection  to  spread  equally  in  all  directions  gives 
the  lesion  a  more  or  less  circular  apjiearance,  and  if  the  skin 
affected  contains  few  hairs  the  center  of  the  area  may  have  re- 
sumed a  normal  appearance  while  the  growth  is  still  active  at  the 
periphery.  The  rate  of  growth  varies,  being  at  first  more  active, 
so  that  a  ring  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  formed  in  two  weeks 
in  the  non-hairy  skin.  Later,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  disease 
to  die  out,  so  that  the  ring  may  be  incomplete  or  exist  only  in 
spots.  If  the  ringworm  occurs  in  the  scalp  or  bearded  face,  the 
scaliness  observed  upon  the  non-hairy  skin  is  much  exaggerated, 
crusts  are  added,  and  there  is  incomplete  loss  of  the  hair  within 
the  affected  area. 

Trkatment. — The  affected  area  should  be  washed  free  from 
scales  and  crusts  by  green  soap  and  water.  If  the  non-hairy  skin 
is  affected,  the  disease  can  be  speedily  cured  by  washing  the  part 
with  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  two  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  Other  strong  antiseptic  solutions  are  equally  efficacious. 
If  the  hairy  skin  is  affected,  a  depilatory  should  be  applied  to  get 
rid  of  the  stumps  of  hair.     Stelwagon  recommends  a  mixture  of 
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drams  of  barium  sulphid  and  two  and  a  half  drams  each  of 
oxid  and  powdered  stareli.    At  the  time  of  use,  this  is  rubbed 
s  paste  with  a  little  water  and  applied  for  five  to  ten  minutes 
d  then  washed  off.     Sulphur  ointment,  diluted  if  necessary. 
oiild  be  rubbed  into  the  area  every  day  or  two.    Another  plaft^ift*! 
paint  it  with  a  solution  of  chrysarobin  in  chloroform,  and^tp^ 
'ver  this  with  two  or  three  coats  of  collodion.     Many  other  aAt};^, 
ics,  both  in  salves  and  lotions,  liave  been  einplQj;ed  with  sufSHj 
One  should  persist  in  treatment  until  every  •  trace  o£.  tfc&: 
has  disappeared. 
"Dicers. — Simple  ulcers  of  tliQ.face  occurring,  in  marasmic  per-* 
s,  especially  young  infants,  are  readily  hoalid  if  the  general 
^ition  of  the  patient  can  be  improved.     Cleanliness  and  a  sim- 
dressing — for  example,  a  wet  dressing  of  creolin,  one  j^r  cent 
re  the  only  local  treatment  needed.     The  question  of  syphilis 
s^ht  always  to  be  considered. 
Anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  is  found  on  the  hands  and 
a.:Brjt~K:is  perhaps  more  frequently  than  on  the  face  and  neck.     It  is 
d^3&^4C?ribed  on  page  132,  where  a  clear  picture  of  an  early  pustule 
i^     ^5"iven. 

JStomJEL* — This  is  a  localized  gangrene  of  the  face  and  mouth, 

^Uy  seen  in  a  person  exhausted  by  some  infectious  disease.     It 

ins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  or  cheeks.     The  tis- 

are  first  indurated,  and  then  become  gangrenous.     There  is 

Aver.     The  process  leads  to  perforation  of  the  cheek,  loss  of 

teeth,  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  etc.,  and  usually  terminates  in  death 

^"ithin  a  week  or  ten  days. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATIONS 

Byphilis. — The  primary   lesion   of  syphilis  is  occasionally 

^^ind  in  the  lip  or  cheek  or  tongue.    The  imusual  site  of  the  lesion 

^^^  the  fact  that  it  may  be  found  here  in  the  pure-minded,  often 

^^^d  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.     Hence  the  exact  appearance  of  the 

^duratgj  sore  is  of  great  importance.     Infection  usually  takes 

*^^^ce  through  a  visible  break  in  the  skin — a  cigarette  bum  in  one 

^  the  cases  figured  in  the  accompanying  illustrations — but  such 

^  t)teak  will  be  obscured  by  the  primary  sore  in  a  few  days.     In 

^  '^eek  or  two  the  induration  and  redness  become  marked. 
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If  the  IcHiou  ia  on  tlic  lip  (Fig.  20J,  its  dcvelopuicat  is  gitiiikr 
to  tliat  of  a  cbancro  of  the  penis.  There  is  the  same  elevated,  com- 
paratively painless 
swelling  witli  shal- 
low ulceration,  but 
later  the  extent  of 
the  deep  indura- 
tion usually  ex- 
ceeds that  found  in 
an  unmixed  sore 
of  the  penis  (Fig. 
21). 

When  the  pri- 
mary lesion  occurs 
in  still  thicker  skin 
(for  example,  that 
of  the  cheek),  this 
induration  and  the  subsequent  ulcer  are  still  larger  than  is  usu- 
ally the  ease  when  the  primary  sore  occurs  in  the  genitals.  In  a 
few  days  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  dry  scab  (Fig.  22)  if  the 
lesion  is  out  of  the  area  bathed  with  the  saliva.  The  regional 
lymphatic  glands  are  swollen,  but  are  not  very  tender.  A  few  days 
later  the  scab  falls  ofF, 
and  a  shallow  ulcer  is 
formed  (Fig.  23).  As 
healing  takes  place  the 
induration  subsides, 
the  ulcers  become 
filled  with  granula- 
tions, and  the  epithe- 
lium grows  over  it. 
The  only  permanent 
disfigurement  is  a 
small  scar  containing, 
|)crhaps,  a  little  pig- 
ment. This  is  insig- 
nilicant  when  compared  with  the  active  lesion,  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  patient  may  be  encouraged. 

The  persistence  of  the  lesion  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  healthy 


].  21. — Chancre  of  Lowes  I>tP  or  Thsee  Weeks' 
Duration.     Patient   a   nun    Bged   twcDty-(our 
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EtCieat,  and  the  large  amount  of  induralion  witliout  suppuration, 
ser^e  to  disticgiiifib  the  primary  sore  of  syphilis  from  a  simple 
ulc«r-  The  possible  youth  of  the  patient,  and  the  disappearance 
of  induration  either  with  or  without  tlie  use  of  antisyphilitic 
T^xnediee,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  cancer.     Cancer  is  the  more 


""kely  if  the  ]esIon  is  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  away  from  the 
■"'H.-oontaneons  junction  of  the  lip. 

fBEATMENT. — I.ocal  treatment,  while  not  essential,  relieves 
^  feelings  of  the  patient.  The  sore  should  he  covered  with  a 
"•xlion  dressing,  or  with  simple  ointment  and  a  small  patch  of 
'"'"'nn.  Mercuric  ointment,  on  account  of  its  suggestive  color, 
3hovil,]  not  be  employed — at  least  by  day.  Internal  treatment  ia 
**'  htiportant     A  tablet  of  J  of  a  grain  of  mercuric  protoiodid 
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should  be  taken  after  eaeli  incal,  or  ^  of  a  grain  of  inereiiric  bin- 
iodid  with  10  grains  of  potassium  iodid,  well  diluted  in  water. 
Some  physicians  prefer  treatment  by  injection — e.  g.,  |  grain  of 
bichlorid  of  mercury  in  water  tliree  times  a  week,  or  5  to  8  drops 
of  a  ten  per  cent  emiikion  of  the  salicylate  of  mercury  in  nlbolcne, 
once  a  week. 

Secondary    luioas.— ^MucoiJs    patches   which   develop    in    the 
mouth  and  throat  Haring  th^  Secondary  stage  of  syphilis  in  some 


The  ulcer  is  granulating. 


cases  make  the  patient  very  uncomfortable,  and  may  lead  to  sup- 
puration in  the  cervical  hiiipli  glands.  Gargles  and  sprays  of  mild 
antiseptics  give  some  relief,  but  the  chief  treatment  consists  in  tlie 
regular  administration  of  mercury  and  potassium  iodid.  The  sec- 
ondary eruption  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  particularly  of  the 
forehead,  annoys  the  patient  hy  calling  attention  to  his  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Mercuric  ointment  rubbed  into  the  iiidividuiil  patches  at  night,  and 
^K-ipeil  off  witli  a  dry  elotli  in  the  morning,  ia  thought  to  hasten  the 
(lisaj>]>earance    of   these    lesions. 
Ocrt-asionaUy  a  wfll-deve loped  le- 
gion may  be  mistaken  for  a  mw 
growth  (Fig.  ;;4). 

Tertiary     Lesions. — G  u  m  m  n 

may  devi-lop  in  the  scalij  or  fai  '■, 

or     in   the   tongue   or   throat    m 

no!?o.     It  produces  a  decp-se;iti  il 

iilforation  which  heals  only  atu  r 

tbe      permanent    destruction    I'l 

"i«r«   or   leaa    tissue.      Tlit-re    i.~ 

aIs?o  B  chronic  syphilitic  thicken 

•»»^    cif  the  tongue  known  as  {.'In- 

•^  ■  *  »»-    The  whole  tonyue  U  liurdi'  c 

*"-**!   thicker  than  normal,  and  the 

'^^  »ic?ous  membrane  in  particular 

f^Urrowed  and  ridged  and  more 

iny  than  normal.     Uumoia  of 

scalp     often     involves     not 


til. 


tH 


**l>*  the  skin,  but  the  periosteum  and  a  part  of  the  skull,  so 

»t  there  may  be  necrosis  of  some  portions  of  the  outer  table 

-^    the  skull.     The  separation  of  these  necrotic  portions  may  re- 

^*'i«"e  mouths.     Until  they  are  entirely  removed  complete  heal- 

'■"K     is,  of  course,  impossible.     The  pus  which  undermines   the 

-'•Ip  around  the  margins  of  the  .sequcBtrum  may  require  incisions 

its  perfect  drainage.     These  late  lesions  of  syphilis,  with  the 

tption  of  the  glossitis,  nsiially  yield  readily  to  antiayphilitic 

.  '"^^^  1  fnent,  and  esijecially  to  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 

,**^id  of  potash  up  to  a  dram  three  times  a  day.     LiK-al  treatment 

^^    Unimportant    There  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a  patient's  face  or 

*^^<1  smeared  with  an  offensive  mercurial  ointnieut.     llercury  can 

^^^   Xkdministered  more  pleasantly  and  more  accurately  hy  mouth  or 

_  5^   injections  or  inunctions.    Moreover,  under  suitable  moist  dress- 

.'^Sw,  repair  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  when  mercuric  ointment 

^  "*ised.    This  has  been  demonstrated  hy  careful  measurements. 

TuberCTllosis. — AVhen  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  the 
■     teai^iQ  ig  sjMtkeu  of  as  lupus  vulgaris.     The  face  is  the  commonest 
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situation  for  this  disease,  especially  the  skin  of  the  nose  and 
cheeks.  A  number  of  reddish  areas  as  large  as  a  pea,  perhaps, 
are  first  noticed  in  the  corium.  They  pale  on  pressure,  appear- 
ing yellowish  or  brownish.  As  the  disease  spreads,  the  tissue  first 
involved  may  ulcerate,  or  it  may  atrophy  and  become  cicatricial 
in  character.  As  the  course  of  the  aflFection  is  a  very  chronic  one, 
often  lasting  for  years,  the  appearances  of  the  lesion  vary  greatly 
and  a  variety  of  names  have  been  applied  to  indicate  these  differ- 
ent stages,  the  minute  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  any 
book  upon  skin  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — Small  patches  of  lupus  may  be  confounded  Avith 
psoriasis,  but  inquiry  into  the  history  will  usually  sei-ve  to  elimi- 
nate this  error.  The  lesions  of  psoriasis  are  persistent,  but  do  not 
involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin,  do  not  extend  so  steadily, 
and  do  not  ulcerate.  Lupus  may  also  l)o  confounded  with  rodent 
ulcer.  In  this  disease  the  destructive  process  is  more  notice- 
able, Avhilo  the  reparative  is  less  so;  but  in  certain  instances 
a  microscopical  examination  may  be  necessary  to  differentiate 
the  two. 

Treatment. — The  diseased  tissue  may  be  removed  by  the 
curette,  or  by  caustics,  or  by  the  knife.  The  advance  of  the  growth 
has  sometimes  been  checked  by  linear  scarifications  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Ultra-violet  rays  and  the  x-ray  have  also  been  employed  with  good 
effect  in  many  cases.  These  last-named  agents  have  the  merit  of 
destroying  the  pathologic  tissue  wuth  far  less  resulting  scar  than 
chemical  caustics  or  the  knife. 

Tuberculous  of  Nose  and  Mouth — Tuberculosis  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  or  throat  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  seen  is  usually 
secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  It  appears  in  two  forms, 
either  productive  or  ulcerative.  Both  processes  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  single  lesion.  It  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  tuberculosis 
from  syphilis  until  a  microscopic  examination  of  an  excised  por- 
tion of  tissue  has  been  made,  or  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to 
treatment  by  mercury  and  iodine. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  mouth,  secondary  to  the  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  25). 

Treatment. — General  hygienic  treatment  is  important.  Lo<*al 
treatment,  such  as  the  application  of  caustics  or  the  partial  exci- 


sion  of  tiiberciiloiis  tissue,  bas  little  effect  iiiwn  the  progress  of  the 
dbeu^,  while  in  this  situation  a  thonuigh  i?Ncisi(..u  is  impossible. 


Fro  25, — TiinTncfi.csis  uv  the  Glm,  j^i.cun-oart  to  Pulmonabt  'I'uBEiirouJsls. 

AcUnomycosia, — This  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  one  of  the 
fflrtiuic"  iuHuniiiiatory  lesions  liable  to  oceiir  in  the  faee,  and  espe- 
™'lj"  alxtnt  the  mouth  or  jaw.  It  begins  as  a  smooth  swelling, 
Im!  Uior  abscesses  form  and  discharge  pna  containing  yellowish 
P™*ule3.  These  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  or  under 
tlie  nucroscope  as  colonies  of  ihe  ray  fungus.  They  are  character- 
i*Ui3  of  (iip  disease.  The  fungus  of  the  disease  in  man  is  similar 
K  "nt  probably  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  disease  in  cattle 
<^""J  "  lumpy  jaw." 

r^eatnient  consists  in  the  excision  of  diseased  tissue,  and  the 
a«miTii,.it(.jHii,„  of  iodid  of  potash.     It  is  often  unsuccessful. 

ulandera.- — This  disease  of  the  horse  and  other  animals,  when 

«Mluirei]  |,y  man.  usually  shows  its  first  growth   in  the  mouth, 

ftw,  i-jflids^  Of  sjjin  of  (lip  face,    it  is  characterized  by  cellulitis, 

'JiBphsdcnitis,  and  inflammatory  nodtdes  which  break  down  into 

sith  nndennined  borders.     Treatment  is  by  excision  and 

"•Uagt,     In  r;ij)idly  spreading  cases,  llie  prognosis  is  grave. 


CHAPTER   III 
TUMORS   AND    DEFORMITIES   OP   THE   HEAD 

CYSTIC  TUMORS 

Milium. — Tliere  are  often  found  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  espe- 
cially near  the  eyes,  *and  also  in  the  skin  of  the  externail  genitals, 
male  and  female,  little  Vhitish  masses.  They  are  called  milia. 
They  are  made  up 'of  closely  packed  epithelium  and  sebaceous 
material,  and  are  situated  just  beneath  the  epidermis.  A  milium 
is  distinguished  from  a  comedo,  or  blackhead,  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  obstructed  duct  in  the  epithelium  which  covers  it  The 
nature  of  this  small  tumor  is  in  doubt. 

Milia  show  little  tendency  to  change  their  form.  As  they  are 
persistent,  their  removal  is  often  requested  by  the  patient.  The 
overlying  ei)idermis  should  be  split  with  the  point  of  a  small  sharp 
scalpel  and  the  contents  expressed.  This  method  is  less  painful 
and  more  successful  than  attempts  to  pick  out  the  mass  with  a 
needle. 

Comedo. — A  comedo,  or  blackhead,  is  the  lesion  produced 
by  tlie  blocking  of  a  sebaceous  duct  The  dark  color  is  due  to  an 
admixture  of  dust  with  the  sebaceous  material.  They  are  most 
often  found  upon  the  face  and  neck. 

The  general  treatment  which  is  given  for  acne  (p.  33)  is  of 
service.  After  the  skin  has  been  softened  by  hot  bathing,  the 
individual  plug  may  be  loosened,  by  a  needle  and  squeezed  out  by 
lateral  pressure.  This  pressure  should  in  all  cases  be  slight,  lest 
a  sluggish  inflammatory  process  be  converted  into  an  acute  one. 

Sebaceous  Cyst. — The  tumor  of  the  head  that  most  often 
attracts  notice  is  a  sebaceous  cyst.  These  cysts  occur  either  singly 
or  in  groups,  and  vary  in  size  from  the  smallest  nodule  which  can 
be  recognized  to  a  sac  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are 
commonest  in  the  scalp,  but  also  occur  behind  the  ear,  in  the  eye- 
brow, or  (in  males)  in  the  skin  from  which  the  beard  springs. 
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Tliey  arc  fotind  in  young  adults,  but  are  most  couinion  in  those  of 
miiidle  ago.  XLey  are  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  duct  of  a 
ftlaceous  glnnd.  Tlie  sebaceous  material  manufactured  by  the 
fliDil  wllects  \vitliiii  its  lumen  and  gradually  distends  its  cavity. 
As  ihe  distention  increases,  the  epithelial  lining  is  also  increased 
K  1  nmltiplicntion  of  its  cells.  A\'ithin  such  a  cyst  are  found  the 
«#t-off  epithelial  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  mate- 
rial eontaiiietl  in  a  smnll  cyst  is  semisolid  ami  pasty,  while  that 
(vntaineil  in  a  largo  one  is  usually  more  flnid.  The  tumor  grows 
rapiilly  at  times,  lint  often  has  long  dormant  periods  during  which 
i[  !*eni!i  not  to  grow  at  all. 

DiAr.NORis. — The  cyst  at  first  grows  within  tlie  skin,  and  can- 
not be  moved    inde|x?ndently  of  it.     As  it  increases  in   size,   it 
fjireads  in  the  areolar 
lis-iHp  heneatli  the 
fkin.      It    follows, 

ihtreforo,  that  in  the 

t-aiv  <if  a  large,  non- 

iullmnol  c-yst.the  over- 
lying skill  is  movable 

ii[>i>n  it   at   all  ]>oints 

Mrt-pting  at  tlie  ccn- 

ti-r.     This  single  fact 

will   usually  serve  to 

•lifferentiatc  a  sehaee- 

■>iis  i-vr^t  from  a  wholly 

-iili)-utaneous      tumor 

— for   example,    a   li- 

I'lina. 

If  left  to  itself,  a 

niiaoei>us    cyst     may 

attain   a   eonsiderable 

•in:    pttssiblr    having 

a    diameter    of    two 

inches,  if  it  is  sitiiate<I 

in  the  .«cali».     The  usual  fate  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  situated  in  the 

face  Li  to  undergo  inHanimatory  changes  (Vig.  2(1),  possibly  with 

rupture  and  discharge  of  its  coiitenls.     Such  a  discbarge  is,  how- 

wer.  Lilt  temporary,  as  the  sac  generally  refills  in  a  short  time. 
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Treatment. — Treatment  of  a  sebaccoiiH  cyst  is  operative.     To 

guard  against  its  recurrence,  one  shoulc]  remove  the  whole  sac.    An 

operation  to  accomplish  this  is  readily  performed  under  cooain, 

unless  the  patient  is 

more    than    usually 

sensitive. 

In  the  case  of 
a  sebaceous  cyst  of 
llie  scalp,  one  should 
proceed  as  follows: 
First  shave  and 
cleanse  an  area  of 
tlie  scalp  a  little 
liirger  than  the 
tumor  (Fig.  27). 
While  shaving  adds 
to  the  convenience 
of  the  oi>erator,  it 
not  alisolutely  nec- 
essary, and  prininr^- 
union  can  usually 
be  obtained  without 
it.  In  certain  capes, 
therefore,  it  may  be 
better  not  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  the  hair. 
The  rest  of  th4 
head  outside  of  the  field  of  operation  should  be  covered  with 
towels  wrung  out  of  hichlorid  solution,  1 : 1,000.  A  few  drojia 
of  one  per  cent  coeain  solution  are  next  injected  along  the  line 
of  incision.  This  weak  solution  is  desirable  in  these  cases,  since 
cocaiu  injeeteil  into  the  head  ap])ears  to  have  a  more  pronounced 
toxic  effect  than  when  used  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  The 
writer  lias  known  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  four  per  cent 
solution  of  coeain  into  the  median  line  of  the  scalp  to  produce  such 
a  marked  reaction  that  artificial  res|iinition  was  twice  necessary 
before  its  effect  passed  off, 

A  straight  incision  should  lie  made  directly  across  the  center 
of  the  tumor,  from  one  edge  to  the  other,  e.ttending  down  to  the 
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!«c  without  entering  it  If  the  correct  tiasiie-plane  is  reached,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  sweep  around  the  entire  sac  'with  the  handle 
i>f  the  scalpel,  or  with  a  curved,  closed  scissors,  and  in  this  manner 
to  lift  tlie  sac  out  without  rupture  (Fig.  28). 

If,  however,  the  sac  is  ruptured,  the  operator  need  not  fear 
that  the  contents  will  infect  the  wound.  If  this  is  a  risk  at  all, 
it  is  certainly  a  very  slight  one,  since  primary  union  regularly  fol- 
l<iws  operation  in  all  non-inflamed  cases.  Even  when  suppuration 
is  jiresent,  union  of  the  sutured  skin  is  often  ohtainnbie. 


If  the  sac  is  rnjitured,  its  contents  should  In-  at  om-o  evacuated. 
Mid  the  sac  itself  peeled  out  or  dissected  out.  If  the  cvst  is  a  large 
'inc.  there  will  Ix;  considerulilc  redundant  skin  after  the  sac  liaa 
l«en  K'niovc<l  (Fig.  20).  This  will  shrink  in  time,  so  that  it  is 
a«t  usually  necessary  to  cut  any  of  it  away. 

The  wound  should  be  closed  hy  intorruptc^d  sutures  of  fine 
bUck  silk  or  horsehair,  and  pressure  aj)|>licd  most  carefully  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  blood  clot.     Fur  this  reason  a  bandage 


lut     the     liei 
least  fur  two  oi 


A  sebafpou 
<if  the  face  or 
I  lie  ear  is  more 
-iipiiurate  tha: 
•  'i  tlie  scalp. 
-uppuratioii  is  | 
,1  niiid  charac-tt 
it  USUI 


feat  prinijiry  union  it'  tlif 
sac  is  dissected  awav.  It 
does  make  it  very  difliciill 
to  recognize  the  wall  of  ilir 
sac,  however,  and  unless  tlir 
wall  is  entirely  removed  I'l- 
purrcnce  will  talte  place. 
If,  therefore,  the  abscess  i- 
pronounced,  it  is  better  lu 
lance  and  drain  it,  explniiL- 
ing  to  the  patient  that  lln' 
sac  will  later  fill  again  with 
sebaoeons  material  and  mii>t 
then  be  removed  (Fig.  30). 

All    interesting   case    in 
which     a     tumor     growing 
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beneath  the  skull  and  lifting  the  si-alp  was  erroneously 
diagnosed  as  a  sebaceous  cjst,  is  described  on  page  105  with  an 
a*;f  ompanying  illustration. 

^CUCOUS  cysts  may  appear  in  any  portion  of  the  mouth  as 
result  of  ohstruL-tiou  to  the  secretion  of  a  mneoiis  pland.     They 
more  coninioii  on  the  inner  surface  of  Iho  lips  and  cheeks. 
Tlier_y  are  extremely  thin-walled,  and  are  filled  with  a  clear,  glairy 
Huid.     It  is  not  possible  to  dissect  out  the  filmy  sac,  nor  is  this 
ne<r^ssary,  for  if  a  triangular  or  circular  ]iortion  l;e  cut  from  the 
iic?«"jus  membrane  overlying  the  sac,  the  latter  will  be  destroyed 
granulation  during  the  healing  process,  so  that  recurrence  need 
not    V)e  feared. 

^^anula,  or  Sublingual  Salivary  Cyst.^ — Sometimes  a  duct 
^f  oxnc  suhliiiirunl  gland  liccomrs  ribstnu'ted,  and  as  the  saliva  accu- 


fc: 


Ife' 


Flo.  31.— Cyst 


mulatea  a  soft  cyst  forms  under  the  tongue  called  a  rnnula  (Fig. 
31).     In  rare  cases  both  sides  are  affected  at  once.     If  the  cyst 
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is  prijcked  with  a  scalpel  a  teaspoonful  of  viscid  opalescent  fluid 
may  be  expressed.  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  should  be 
excised,  and  a  rubber  tissue  drain  kept  in  if  possible  for  several 
days,  in  order  to  give  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  time  to  unite 
with  that  lining  the  cyst.  Otherwise  the  cyst  will  refill  and  the 
operation  must  be  repeated. 

Simple  Parotid  Cyst.  — A  similar  retention  cyst  may  de- 
velop from  some  portion  of  the  parotid  salivary  gland.  As  it  lies 
under  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  and  is  not  attached  to  it,  it  is  most 
readily  mistaken  for  a  lipoma.  It  should  be  removed  in  iolOy 
and  if  its  attachment  to  the  gland  is  a  close  one,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  continued  salivary  discharge.  If  the  wound  is  com- 
pletely sutured  it  will  almost  invariably  fill  up  with  a  mixture 
of  saliva,  serum,  and  leucocytes.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave 
a  minute  drain — for  example,  four  or  five  horsehairs  or  threads 
twisted  together  and  doubled  or  a  flat  gutta-j^ercha  drain — in  the 
wound,  which  should  elsewhere  be  sutured.  This  will  allow  the 
slight  secretion  to  escape,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  i)erhaps 
a  few  weeks  the  discharge  will  cease,  and  in  time  the  indurated 
nodule  caused  by  the  granulation  of  the  little  cavity  will  entirely 
dirtapi)ear,  leaving  not  so  delicate  a  scar  as  would  have  resulted 
from  removal  of  a  tumor  with  primary  union,  but  one  which  is 
not  very  noticeable. 

Dental  Cyst. — A  cyst  sometimes  forms  by  the  side  of  a  root 
of  a  decayed  tooth.  The  fluid  collects  slowly  and  without  the 
usual  signs  of  inflammation  (Fig.  32).  AVhen  evacuated  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  mucous  character  clouded  with  epithelial  debris. 
8u(*h  a  cyst  is  thought  to  he  due  to  overgrowth  of  remnants  of 
cells  concenied  in  the  embryonic  development  of  the  teeth.  The 
cyst  forms  within  the  bone,  and  its  projecting  portion  is  partly  or 
wholly  covered  by  a  thin  laver  of  bone  which  mav  crackle  when 
palpated.  The  exposed  wall  of  the  cyst  should  be  cut  away  and 
its  cavity  filled  with  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic  gauze  and  al- 
lowed to  heal  bv  granulation  from  the  bottom. 

Dermoid  Cyst. — A  dermoid  cyst  is  of  congenital  origin,  and 
occurs  in  one  of  the  lines  of  embryonic  closure  of  the  skin.  It 
may  be  apparent  at  birth,  or  it  may  not  be  noticed  until  some 
years  afterward,  when  its  increase  in  size  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  or  some  friend.     Some  dermoid  cysts  are  made 
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■  oi  a  single  Inver  of  cpitlieliiiin,  with  sebaceous  contents,  in 
■whic^  ^  f^*  hairs  are  sometimes  found.  If  the  attachment  of  the 
dermoid  cyst  to  the  deeper  structures  is  slight,  its  removal  is 
ost  as  sintplo  as  the  removal  of  a  sehnceous  cvst.  Some  dcr- 
S<1  cvsfs  Imve  extfiisivc  deep  attnuliiiK-iHii,  si>  tlinl  tlioir  removal 


■Ovwlar  abscess. 


cult  and  may  be  followed  by  a  permanent  scar.  It  ia  of  the 
^test  importance,  therefore,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  dermoid 
*  Qo  made  before  its  removal  is  attempted. 

i^iFPERKNTJAi.  DiAONOsis. — A  mistake  in  diagnosis  lies  chiefly 
jtween  n  dermoid  fryst  and  a  sebaceous  cyst ;  hence  the  importance 
(  <^jn8iderinK  '^  detail  the  points  of  difforcuce.  The  common 
itastious  in  which  sebaceous  cysts  are  found  have  alreadj-  been 
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siwken  of.  They  iueliui«  uoarly  all  tlie  situations  in  which  a  der- 
moid cyst  of  tho  liead  is  likely  to  be  found.  Dermoids  occur 
chiefly  about  the  inner  or  outer  angle  of  tlie  orbit,  or  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  ear  (see  Figs.  33,  34,  and  35),  A  sebaceous  cyst 
is  rare  in  childhood ;  dermoids  occur  in  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adult  life.  A  sebaceous  cyst  is  always  attached  to  the  skin  at  one 
]H)iut;  a  dermoid  is  usually  covered  by  normal,  freely  movable 
skin.  A  sebaceous  cyst  is  invariably  movable  with  the  skin  on 
the  deeper  structures; 
the  base  of  a.  dermoid  is 
invariably  attached  to 
the  deep  facia  or  to  the 
pcriotiteum,  or,  in  case 
of  the  car,  to  the  peri- 
chondrium. This  point 
is  not  always  easy  tn 
make  out,  since  tho  more 
sujwrficial  portion  of  the 
dermoid  cyst  may  swing 
back  and  forth  upon  its 
own  fixed  base,  but  to 
slide  the  cyst  as  a  whole 
backward  and  forward  is 
impossible.  Both  cysts 
plainly  fluctuate  when 
they  have  reached  a  suf- 
ficient size. 

During  the  operation 
it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  sac  of  a  dermoid  cyst 
is  usually  thicker  than 
tliat  of  a  sebaceous  cyst,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  its 
deeper  portion,  Turthermore,  the  attaeluuent  of  its  base  will  be- 
come more  and  more  manifest  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  dissect  it 
free.  It  can  never  bo  freed  by  l>lunt  dissection,  since  it  is  anatom- 
ically connected  with  the  deeper  tissues.  If  it  contains  hairs  the 
dia^osis  is  certain. 

A  dermoid  cyst  which  contains  little  sebaceous  matter  and  does 
not  fluctuate  may  be  mistaken  for  a  lipoma  or  a  small,  deep-seated 
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■ngioma.     The  size  of  the  latter  can  ahvajs  be  reduced  by  com- 
pression,  but  it  is  promptly  restored  when  tlio  relief  of  pressure 

allows    tlie    blood-vessels 

to  refill. 


Fio,  34. — Dermoid  Ctht  in  Fsost  qf 
EiR,  Gnowis-a  fok  Five  Years. 
timt  aged  twenty-two  yeara. 


35.— Derhoiu  C 

THE      EaH,      CI-OHE 
ExTEnXAL   ."Vl'PHA 

tient  Bgdl  24  year. 


Teeatment. — The  incision  for  the  removiil  of  a  dermoid  oyst 
Dfar  tlip  orbit  should  be  made  tbroiifrh  the  eyebrow,  the  liair  first 
liavio^  lietoi  shaved  off,  or  it  should  follow  the  direction  of  a  wrinkle 
iu  the  forehead  or  about  the  angle  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  scar  shall 
U'  iii^igiiifieant.  The  separation  of  the  overlying  skin  from  the 
••ysx  id  easily  accoiujiHshed,  while  the  dissection  of  the  Imse  of  the 
i-yst  from  tlic  bone  may  be  diffieidt.  l-'or  tliis  reason,  iraless  the 
]>atient  is  of  a  very  quiet  and  courageous  disiKisition,  it  is  better 
to  give  a  general  anesthetic,  as  it  is  difliciilt  to  obtain  complete 
■nestliosia  of  the  part  of  the  cjst  adherent  to  the  iieriosteum  by 
iiuanM  of  cocain  or  eucain.  After  most  of  the  sue  has  been  freed, 
is  r^hoiild  Ix'  split  ojxin  ami  emptied,  s<i  that  the  ojH'rator  may  know 
oxactlv  ln»w  far  its  cavity  o.xlciiils.  Soiiietiiiics  the  ev^t  can  be 
dissected  free  from  the  periosteum  without  injury  to  the  latter. 
iLoK  often  a  part  of  its  base  is  really  formed  by  the  periosteunif 
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so  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  cyst  will  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  a  little  i>eriosteum.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter,  as 
necrosis  will  not  follow  imlcss  the  wound  suppurates.  The  oper- 
ative wound  should  be  sutured  and  a  firm  dressing  applied  to 
obliterate  the  cavity  due  to  the  removal  of  the  cyst. 

When  the  dermoid  cyst  is  situated  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
ear,  it  may  be  so  closely  associated  with  tlic  cartilage  of  the  audi- 
tory canal  that  its  inner  portion  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  nmch  of  the  cyst  as  is  accessible 
should  be  removed  and  the  remainder  should  be  cauterized  wath 
carbolic  acid. 

Congenital  Sinus. — The  first  pharyngeal  cleft  terminates 
just  in  front  of  the  car.  This  is  a  region  in  which  inclusion  cysts 
and  sinuses  are  found.  Such  sinuses  are  often  similarly  placed  in 
front  of  both  cars.  They  are  usually  small,  and  being  lined  with 
the  normal  skin,  secrete  very  little.  They  may  become  obstructed 
and  form  cysts. 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 
sinus  or  cyst  by  dissection.  Any  epithelial  remainders  are  apt  to 
develop  into  cysts. 

The  sinuses  formed  by  the  partial  closure  of  the  lower  phar- 
jTigeal  clefts  are  described  in  the  section  devoted  to  affections  of 
the  neck  (p.  137). 

BENIGN  SOLID  TITMORS 

Papilloma. — This  tumor  growing  from  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  usually  resembles  a  more  or  less  pedicled  wart.  It  is 
composed  of  fat  and  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  essentially  normal 
skin. 

Treatment. — It  may  l>e  snipped  off  level  with  the  skin,  but 
if  at  all  sessile  its  base  should  be  removed  by  two  incisions,  which 
remove  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin  containing  the  base  of  the 
tumor.  This  guards  against  recurrence,  and  i)ermit8  the  smooth 
closure  of  the  wound.  A  papilloma  of  the  lip  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis;  that  of  the  skin  for  a  cancer 
(Fig.  .10). 

Mole.  — A  mole  is  a  congenital  pigmented  fibroma  of  the  skin 
tpore  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface.     Sometimes  in  addition 
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to  its  escessire  pigmeDt,  a  mole  contains  liairs  abnormally  large 
for  tlie  aituation  in  which  they  occur. 

While  moat  moles  persist  for  life  without  undergoing  any 
change,  a  few  take  on  aarcomatons  growth,  either  on  nccoimt  of 
eslemal  irritation  or  for  some  unknown  reason.  For  this  reason 
one  13  justified  in  removing  any  mole.  They  are  chiefly  removed, 
however,  on  account  of  their  unsightly  appearance. 

Treatment. — In  removing  a  mole,  one  should  he  careful  to 
take  away  all  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  leat  those  remain- 


Fio.  36.— Papiixoua  or  Skis  Orcmm 

>•  corrected  by  microocopical  c: 

injt  lie  stimulated  to  increased  griwth.  For  this  n-uson  cnustics, 
wliether  chemical,  thermal,  or  elect rical,  arc  n"t  to  lie  recoin- 
inended.  Excision  is  the  method  of  cliuicc,  mid  may  W  jicrformed 
in  two  ways. 
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If  the  mole  is  small  it  should  be  seized  with  fine  mouse-tooth 
forceps  and  elevated  slightly  above  the  surrounding  skin.  It  may 
then  be  snipped  ofiF  with  a  sharp  scalpel  or  a  pair  of  curved  scis- 
sors. No  local  anesthetic  is  necessary.  When  the  removal  is  prop- 
erly done,  all  of  the  pigmented  tissue  is  removed,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  a  small  oval  loss  of  epithelium.  This  defect  heals  without 
permanent  scar. 

In  the  case  of  larger  moles,  especially  if  tliey  are  so  situated 
that  a  linear  scar  will  not  be  objectionable,  a  different  method  of 
removal  is  preferable.  The  mole  should  be  excised,  together  with 
the  underlying  portion  of  the  true  skin.  The  area  of  skin  involved 
should  first  be  cocainized.  An  ellipse  is  then  marked  out,  having 
the  mole  as  its  center.  The  cut  which  separates  this  section  of 
skin  should  everywhere  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  in  order 
that  the  cut  edges  may  fit  exactly  when  sutured.  The  removal  of 
the  elliptical  portion  of  skin  is  sometimes  followed  by  hemorrhage. 
This  can  usually  be  stopped  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure,  or  by 
crushing  the  bleeding  vessel  with  an  artery  forceps.  The  next 
step  is  to  undermine  the  surrounding  skin  for  a  distance  of  a  third 
of  an  inch  or  less,  so  that  the  tension  upon  the  sutures  may  be 
slight.  If  the  skin  is  lax,  as  it  is  about  the  eyes,  this  step  may 
be  safelv  omitted.  If  the  skin  is  firm  and  is  not  undermined,  the 
scar  may  stretch  after  the  removal  of  the  sutures  until  it  is  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  portion  of  skin  which  was  removed. 

One  or  two  liorsehair  or  fine  silk  sutures  should  be  inserted. 
It  is  well  to  remove  these  in  three  or  four  days,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  permanent  marks  to  indicate  the  stitch  holes.  Tension  upon 
the  scar  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Lipoma. — A  lipoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  fat  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fibrous  tissue.    It  usually  has  a  well-marked  capsule. 

Lipoma  of  the  face  is  most  often  found  in  the  forehead,  where 
it  forms  a  smooth,  flattened  tumor  usually  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  37).  Its  attachment  to  the  skin  is 
slight,  being  noticeably  less  than  the  attachment  of  a  sebaceous 
cyst  Moreover,  the  tension  within  the  sac  of  a  sebaceous  cyst  is 
usually  greater  than  that  within  the  capsule  of  a  lipoma.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  encapsulated  tumor  will  sometimes  fluctuate, 
although  it  contains  no  fluid.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  lipoma 
of  the  forehead,  which  gives  just  as  good  a  fluctuation  wave  on 
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■c?«?o»iiit  of  tlio  Lard  Ihuic  bciicatli  it  as  a  scbaccouH  oyst  can  give, 
A.  acrbnceoua  cyst  is  more  globular  tlian  a  lipoma,  and  projects  far 
n><^>«'e  above  the  level  of  tbe  surrounding  akin  (ef.  Fig.  21),  ji.  67). 
Treatment. — If  left  alone  a  Hixiraa  shows  little  tendency  to 
incrreuse  in  size,  but  it  is  so  conspicuous  that  its  removal  is  desir- 
alvlc;.  This  is  easily  nocompHshed  if  the  lobules  of  fat  are  large 
azi<l  the  cajmile  \vc\l  defined. 

The  skin  is  ojcainized,  and  an  incision  made  acnjss  tbe  center 

of   t:be  lipoma  in  the  dire*,'tioii  in  which  the  w^iir  will  lie  least  cou- 

8pic-«ious,     This  is  in 

a  liorizontal  direction 

11       tLc   fase   of   the 

foi-clipfld.    The  inci- 

si«»rE       shouhl     divide 

Uif   sliin  and  ulsn  tbe 

il*s»jlc  iif  the   lipo- 

AVhen  Ihi^i  hiis 

"►c^n     done,    the    li- 

Ii^ii-ija   itself   ran    be 

»'*'«-Il,.j  out  i,y  blunt 

'J»ss««tion  with  little 

(iiiH<?ulty.       If    one 

°«»*ls    the    dissection 

*'*«Tic;ult,  it  is  certain 

t**«t     he   is    not   fol- 

I-^^vingthe  jilane  be- 

lWo«>n     the     capsnlc 

""^^l      the     lipoma 

V*'*»i*t.r.     vVs  this  tu- 

'*"»«-    ghows  no  incli- 

imti^m  (o  recur,  it  is 

^"'>H:]!cessary     to     rc- 

"i»ve  the  capsule. 

"»*J  wound  should  be  closed  by  interrupted  sutures,  or  the  sutures 

liisy  be  omitted,  since  in  this  situation  there  is  little  tendency  for 

V\ic  cut  edges  to  retract.     The  best  dressing  is  a  cotton-collodion 


I''ia.37. — Lipoma  or  Fobehead,  Dcbation  Oke  Yeui. 


Fibrolipoma. — A   fibrolipoum   of   the   head   haa   the   usual 
cliiracteristtes   of  this  tumor  when  found  in  other  portions  of 


so 
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tlie  body  (p.  185).    A  fibrolipoma  id  an  iinusual  situation  is  shown 


in  Figure  38.     Its  attachm 


to  the  skin  of  the  external 
auditory  canal. 

Angioma. — Angioma  of 
the  face  is  of  eommou  oe- 
currenee  in  early  infancy. 
A  small  patch  of  dilato<l 
capillaries  and  veins,  often 
called  a  nevus,  may  1)C  ])res- 
ent  at  birtb.  This  lesion  in- 
creases rapidly,  so  that  early 
treatment  is  desirable  in  or- 
der to  avoid  unsightly  dcfonn- 
ity.  The  vessels  dilated  lire 
usually  those  of  the  siijier- 
ficial  portion  of  the  skin,  al- 
though in  some  instances  the 
deeper  vessels  alone  are  af- 
fected, or  it  may  be  that  the 
center  of  the  nevus  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  skin  while 
its  edges  extend  into  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  skin, 
but  arc  covered  with  normal  epithelium.  If  the  angioma  reaches 
the  surface  it  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  anything  else,  but 
a  deep  angioma  contaiuing  much  fibrous  tissue  may  be  taken  for 
a  librolipoma.  Possibly  a  contusion  with  hemorrhage  into  the 
loose  tissue  around  the  eyelids  might  be  mistaken  for  a  commenc- 
ing nevus,  hut  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  would  suffice  to  distinguisii 
the  two.  Pressure  upon  a  vascular  tumor  empties  its  vessels  and 
makes  it  white.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  vessels 
immediately  refill.  Pressure  upon  effused  blood  causes  its  disai>- 
pearance  only  to  a  alight  degree.  This  difference  is  most  strik- 
ingly shown  if  the  pressure  be  made  with  a  bit  of  transparent  gla^ 
so  that  the  effect  can  he  seen  through  it. 

Theatmext. — Capillary  angiomata  are  successfully  treated  by 
punctures  with  a  fine  needle  which  constitutes  the  negative  pole  of 
an  electric  battery.  For  this  purpose  the  battery  should  contain 
from  a  dozen  to  thirty  small  cells.     The  positive  pole  should  be  a 
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moist  sponge,  while  a  fine  cambric  needle  or,  better  still,  a  jeweler's 
bx*ooch  is  screwed  into  the  handle  connected  with  the  negative  pole. 
The    sponge  is  held  closely  against  the  face  while  the  needle  is 
thrust  into  the  skin  at  right  angles  to  its  surface  from  one-fourth 
to    one-third  of  an  inch.     It  is  important  that  the  needle  inserted 
should  be  the  negative  pole,  for  if  it  is  the  positive  pole  bubbles 
of    oxygen  will  form  around  it  and  will  produce  upon  it  oxid  of 
iron,  some  of  which,  remaining  in  the  tissues  after  the  needle  is 
w'ithdrawn,  may  cause  a  permanent  discoloration.     The  current 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  white  zone  about  the 
needle  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  ten  or  twenty  seconds. 
If    it  is  too  strong  the  escharotic  action  is  too  vigorous  and  a  per- 
manent scar  is  produced.     If  it  is  too  weak  the  cairterization  is 
insuflBcient  and  the  puncture  is  apt  to  bleed  badly  when  the  needle 
is    Tvithdrawn.     If  the  battery  is  freshly  filled,  eight  or  ten  cells 
are    Tisually  sufficient.     Half  a  dozen  punctures  may  be  made  at 
one*    sitting,  and  the  treatment  may  be  repeated  twice  a  week.     The 
pairx    is  intense,  and  a  cool  assistant  is  required  to  hold  the  head 
and    aamis  of  the  child.    Xo  anesthetic  is  required,  as  the  pain  does 
^^'^t    crontinue  after  the  removal  of  the  needle,  and  even  a  delicate 
l>ah^-    suffers  no  injury  from  the  treatment.     If  the  punctures  are 
J^i<Ji<:*ioiisly  made,  and  the  treatment  is  continued  until  every  red 
yes$^^]  disappears,  a  satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained  in  most 
^^^^^^nces,  and  in  place  of  the  angioma  there  will  be  a  cicatrized 
^''^^^    marked  here  and  there  by  little  pits  due  to  too  vigorous  cau- 
^^^«tion.     If  the  nevus  is  wholly  superficial  and  only  capillaries 
^Involved,  the  scar  will  he.  extremely  slight.      The  site  of  a 
^^r^r  tumor,   especially   if   it   contains   larger   vessels,  will  be 
^^l«ed  by  a  thickened  and  more  abnormal  patch  of  skin.     It 
^    be  of  advantage  to  perform  a  partial  excision  of  such  a  nevus 
^<:>me  stage  of  the  treatment  by  electrolysis. 
-Another  method  of  treatment  by  which  good  results  are  ol>- 
.    ^^^d  is  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  by  the  injection 
^^^  the  nevus  of  a  few  drops  of  w^ater  almost  at  the  boiling  point. 
*^^   effect  of  heat  applied  in  this  way  should  be  great  enough  to 
^^^^uce  coagulation,  as  shown  by  the  immediate  pallor  in  the 
^^^ion  of  the  nevus  so  treated.     After  a  few  days  the  permanent 
^*f^ct  of  the  treatment  will  be  manifest,  and  if  red  spots  remain 
^^ditional  injections  should  be  made. 
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Teeatment  by  Opekatioh. — If  an  angioma  is  niatle  tip  of 
larger  vessels,  either  reins  or  arteries,  it  is  readily  compressible 
and  may  pulsate  (Figs.  39  and  40).  Electrolysis  is  useless  in 
sueli  a  case,  and  the  tumor  must  be  removed  by  operation  or  its 


Fio.  3fl.— PULS^ 


vessels  ligated.  This  operation  is  serious  in  the  case  of  an  infant, 
for  the  bulk  of  itt  blood  is  ao  small  that  it  will  succumb  to  a 
hemorrhage  which  does  not  seem  large  to  one  aoeustomed  to  opci^ 
ate  only  upon  adults.  Even  when  the  operation  Ja  upon  an  adult, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  hemorrhage.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  artery  clamps  at  hand.  One  assistant  should 
have  nothing  to  do  except  to  control  hemorrhage  by  pinching  the 
surrounding  skin  or  pressing  it  against  the  skull.  Even  then  the 
bleeding  will  not  be  iradcr  perfect  control,  since  the  vessels  of  the 
tumor  often  anastomose  with  the  veins  inside  of  the  skull.  As 
fast  as  tlie  incision  is  made  the  cut  vessels  should  he  clamped.  Tf 
there  is  plenty  of  akin  to  cover  the  wound  without  using  any  of 
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that  wliich  covers  tbo  vessels  of  the  tumor,  the  whole  incision 
should  be  made  before  the  base  of  the  tumor  is  cut  into.  In  this 
way  much  of  its  hlood-supplj  will  be  sliitt  off  before  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  operation,  namely,  the  dissection  of  the  base,  is 


FlO.    *0. — SaJIE    TuVOR    AB     FiO.    30,     hut    PiIOTOOHAPHED    ImMEDIATRLY    AFTF.n    THE 
FrtCCBS  WHICH  WERE  IBED    TO  CoHFRIi^Ut  THE  TUMOR  HAD  DEEN    ReMOVF.1i.        Ar 

the  \-iiluDie  o[  the  tumor  increased  very  ni|ii<]ly  wlicn  rrleiued,  tliis  figure  iIim-h 
not  *)ioir  it  at  iu  snmlleBt. 

attompted.  If  the  skin  of  the  tiiuior  is  needed,  one  hifcral  inei- 
sii»n  should  !»  made,  the  base  next  dissecfod,  nnd  the  eoUnpaed 
tumor  cut  away  from  as  much  of  the  overlying  skin  as  is  needed 
to  cover  tl»e  wound,  which  should  be  accuralcly  closed  by  suture. 
TI»o  dressing  shonhl  be  a  firm  one,  but  aufficieiitly  elastic,  so  that 
the  pressure  exerted  may  not  threaten  the  vitality  of  tlie  skin. 

Boeacea  Hypertrophica,  or  Bhinophyma.— Thi.-*  ix  an 
■jvei^rowlh  of  the  nost,  wliieh  is  geiUTiilly  e<insi(hfred  lo  be  imu  of 
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tlie  forms  of  rosacea,  but  is  here  iucludcd  with  the  tiiinnrs  to  which 
it  belongs  clinically,  for  the  appearance  of  the  lesion  and  the  treat- 
ment warrant  this  olassification  (Fig.  41). 

This  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  or  later,  marked  by  a  great 
overgrowth  of  the  sebaceons  follicles,  with  their  ducts,  as  well  as 
of  hlood-vesaels  and  fatty  tissue.  The  skin  itself  is  not  greatly 
tliickcnod,  and  may  even  be  thinned,  apparently  the  result  of  over- 
stri-tehing  it.    The  tumor  as  a  wholo  is'soft  and  flabby,  of  dark  red 
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color,  due  to  the  venous  congestion.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  alcoholism,  and  many  of  these  patients  nro  unjnstly  accused  of 
intompcrale  habits, 

I-esser  degrees  of  hypcrtropliic  rosacea  of  the  nose  are  fre- 
quently found.  Sucli  iin  extreme  overgrowth  as  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 42  and  4.1  is  decidedly  esccptinnaj,  although  even  more 
marked  instances  are  occasionally  seen. 

Alth<ingli  this  (nergrowth  is  benign  in  character,  the  excess  of 
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fissao  eliould  be  ruinoved,  ns  this  can  he  accomplished  witliout 
ich  rials,  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  thc^e^l^  be  apnrcd 
i>Nin_v   mortifying   re- 
al ark  #. 

Tkeatmest. — This 
consists  in  the  re- 
tiioval  of  wedge- 
)<tiMpc?d  pieces  of  the 
jr«*«wih,  60  that  tlio 
n<">mial  contour  of  thp 
ii«:»es«3  may  be  restored, 
ri»o  s]>ongy  tissue  is 
^'^ry  ineensitive,  so 
t'»»»t  a  small  amount 
"f  H  (liluto  solution  of 
t'la^z-ttin  or  coeain  U 
"^^  Tic-ieiil.  H  e  in  o  r  * 
rl»  Mgt.  ia  free,  liut  may 
I**?  t-ontroUt'd  by  pres- 
*itro  and  ligattircs. 
■*^J  tliongh  these  pa- 
'**-nt9  are  uaually 
M*^thoric  and  stand 
^^^y  well  the  loss  of 
'''«:»*»«|.  it  may  he  ad- 
'"'^ahlo  to  remove 
"«».l  V  a  jiortion  of  tlic 
^'■•^»-x\-th  at  one  sitting. 
'-  l>is  plan  has  llie  fur- 
'**t-i-  advantage  of  en- 
*"ling  the  surgeon  to 
»»•»<.•  rve  the  i-ffect  of  a 
Piva-twl  removal  of  Ih.- 
^^'Mtirhefore  coniplel- 
'*nR  the  task.  lie 
^wval  may  tte  effecti-'l 
"1  mch  a  way  lliai 
ptJiclcd  flajra  are  uti- 
lued  to  cover  the  riiw 
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spaces.  Their  vital- 
ity 18  low,  and  unless 
the  pedicle  is  very 
broad,  they  are  likely 
to  slough.  There- 
fore it  13  advisable 
not  to  undermine 
thein  too  cxteiisivelv. 

The  results  of  this 
plastic  surgery  are 
very  satisfuftory 
(Figs.  44  and  45). 
Ill  eouie  cases,  if  the 
quality  of  the  skin  Is 
too  poor,  it  is  better 
to  shave  off  ail  of 
the  tissne  down  to 
the  cartilage  and  to 
cover  the  wound  M'ith 
skin  grafts. 

Hypertrophy 
of  the  Tonsil  and 
other  Lymphoid 
StnictureB  in  the 
Naso-pharynx  and 
Pharynx.  — The 
fiuiciiil  (on!iil  k  ire- 
ipiently  enlarged,  es- 
litH-iaily  in  chihlren, 
eilhcr  as  a  sequenre 
of  rc|»eatcd  attacks  of 
tonsillitis  or  of  some 
other  infectious  dis- 
ease, such  as  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  or 
measles.  In  children 
hviK'rlroi)hy  of  the 
toui^ils  is  frequently 
ussui-iated    with    hy- 
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pertrophy  of  the  lyraphoid  tissue  in  the  naso-pharynx,  commonly 
called  adenoids,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  so-called  lingual  tonsils,  and  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Symptoms  produced  by  tonsillar  hypertrophy  may  be  very 
slight,  or  the  enlargement  may  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  nor- 
mal swallowing  and  to  favor  and  make  more  severe  attacks  of  acute 
tonsillitis.  Adenoids  often  obstruct  the  posterior  nares  to  such  an 
e^xtent  that  the  patient  breathes  through  his  mouth  when  asleep, 
and  sometimes  during  the  day  as  well.  For  these  reasons,  sur- 
gical treatment  is  frequently  indicated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
is  made  by  direct  inspection.  If  one  can  see  them  during  a 
period  of  acute  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween such  attacks,  he  can  best  judge  of  the  necessity  for  their 
removal. 

The  diagnosis  of  hyjiertrophy  of  the  lingual  tonsil  is  made 
from  the  image  reflected  in  a  throat  mirror. 

The  diagnosis  of  adenoids  is  made  from  the  image  reflected 
in  a  rhinoscopic  mirror,  when  this  can  Ix^  obtained.  It  can  also 
be  made  by  palpation  with  the  forefinger,  and  can  be  assumed 
from  jiersistent  mouth  breathing,  esjM?cially  if  the  anterior  nares 
are  not  obstructed.  There  is  also  an  alteration  in  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  and  a  postnasal  catarrh.  In  extreme  cases  the  facial 
expression  is  altered.     Partial  deafness  may  result. 

Treatment. — Tonsilectomy  is  the  term  applied  to  the  removal 
of  a  hypertrophic  tonsil.  The  ancient  practise  of  destroying  a  ]K>r- 
tion  of  such  a  tonsil  by  the  cautery,  or  merely  excising  the  pro- 
jecting }>ortion,  has  largely  yielded  its  place  to  a  complete  removal 
of  the  tonsil.  This  may  be  done  under  a  local  or  a  general  anes- 
thetic. The  choice  depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  on  the  condition  of  the  tonsils.  Those  called  for  the 
first  time  to  operate  upon  a  young  child  will  do  well  to  employ  a 
general  anesthetic. 

The  mouth  is  opened,  a  mouth  gag  inserted,  the  tonsil  seized 
with  a  slightly  curved  forceps  having  two  or  three  prongs,  and 
lifted  from  its  bed.  It  may  then  be  cut  off  with  a  tonsillotome, 
or  dissected  with  scissors  or  a  knife.  If  the  latter  method  is 
chosen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane;  the 


li.     40.— I.NSTHfJIESTS     USLD     FOH     THE     REMOVAL     OF     THE    TONSIL.  A,    tolisillo- 

toiiio  (this  instrument  is  not  used  by  many  operators);  B,    mouse-tooth  torcepHj 
C,  Bpoiigp  IiuUUt,  of  B'liinh  Bevcral  Minulii  be  nt  hand ;  D,  E,  blunt  pointed  ki " 
Ji",  tonKue    di^preasor;    6',  inoulh  gag;  //,  loniiil   totatpt;   /,  long  curved  forceps ; 
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tonsil  can  then  Ije  slielled  from  its  bed  by  blunt  dissect  ion  Avith 
tlie  finger  or  a  suitable  instrument.  In  tbis  manner  tbc  wbole 
tonsil  can  ha  removed  more  ix?rfectly  tban  witb  a  tonsillotome 
(Fig.  46). 

If  a  local  anesthetic  is  decided  ujion,  tbe  mucous  membrane 
^llOuld  bo  anesthetized  by  tbe  application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
njcain  or  stovain,  ten  or  twenty  |)er  cent.  There  is  less  danger 
*»f  poisoning  if  the  anesthetic  is  applied  upon  a  swab  rather  than 
in  tbe  fomi  of  a  spray,  but  the  swab  should  not  b(»  so  wet  as  to 
allow  tbe  solntifm  to  trickle  down  the  throat.  Anotlier  ^om]  plan 
i*  to  inject  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  i)er  cent  solution  (^f  stovain  in 
adrenalin,  1 :  2,000,  into  the  tissues  kjfore  beginning  tlie  dis- 
:«ction. 

Hemorrhage  following  the  removal  of  the  tonsil  is  frc(»,  but 
ii^nally  subsides  promptly.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand  snuill 
>I)onges  in  cun'cd  clamps,  which  can  be  sipieezed  out  <>f  an  adren- 
alin solution  and  pressed  tirndy  against  the  bleeding  surface. 
An  astringent  gargle  is  also  serviceable.  The  patient  should  gar- 
de the  throat  cverv  few  hours  Avith  iced  Dobell's  solution  some- 
what  diluted.  In  most  eases  the  pain  which  results  is  >urj)risingly 
^light,  considering  the  extent  of  raw  surface  which  results  from 
this  operation. 

Ilyjjertrophy  of  the  lingual  tonsil,  giving  rise  to  persistent 
•-•ough  or  husky  sjKjech,  may. require  (Operation.  The  excess  of 
tii^sue  can  bc»  removed  with  a  galvancK-autery  or  a  specially  con- 
^tructed  tonsillotome. 

Tbeatment  of  Adknoids. — Although  a<lenoids  tend  to 
atrophy  about  the  jK?ri<Kl  of  judnTty,  it  is  unwise  to  wait  for  their 
->[H^ntanei»U8  disapiK'aran<*e,  if  they  give  rise  to  definite  syuiptoms 
as  descriljed  al»ove.  They  should  le  removed  by  operation,  pref- 
erably under  a  general  anesthetic,  altlMMigh  the  postnasal  space 
is  readily  anesthetized  bv  a  ten  iut  cent  solution  (»f  cocain  in  a 
1:2^000  solution  of  adrenalin  chlorid,  aj>plied  (^n  cotton  Avound 
on  a  bent  prolN\ 

If  the  child  is  chloroformed,  it  nuiv  lie  with  its  head  lower 
than  its  shoiddcTs,  or  not,  ac<*ording  to  th<'  ojN'raior's  preference. 
In  any  ease*,  a  mouth  gag  is  inserted  and  the  admoids  jire  n*moved 
either  with  a  sjiccially  curved  <*urett(»  or  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
«>r,  as  many  prefer,  with  the  lingi*r  nail  (i'ig.   IT). 
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Following  o[x;ration,  tlio  nose  and  throat  should  Ixt  frequently 
sprayed  with  a  diluted  Dobcll's  solution,  or  some  other  dilute  dis- 
infectant. 


tongue  ilc- 


Epulis. — A  grwwtli  wliieh  resciriljlcs  a  papilloma  in  apjicar- 
an<'o,  hut  wliicli  is  mueli  denser,  is  called  an  epulis.  It  iisuaily 
springs  from  the  gum,  along  the  outer  side  of  the  molar  teeth.  As 
it  grows  it  takes  on  the  shape  of  the  space  in  which  it  lies,  and 
therefore  appears  to  have  a  broad  attachment.  When  it  is  lifted 
lip  from  tlie  mucous  membrane  it  will  often  be  seen  to  have  an 
extremely  narrow  pedicle.  It  is  a  dense  hard  tumor,  covered  with 
mucous  membrane  having  a  normal  appearance. 

An  epulis  grows  slowly,  and  without  iiaiii,  but  it  should  be 
thoroughly  removed  because  of  its  constant  tendency  to  increase 
in  size,  and  also  because  in  structure  it  closely  resembles  a  spindle- 
cell  sarcoma.     If  the  growing  base  of  the  tumor  in  the  mucous 
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menil'rane  is  excised,  it  ia  not  likely  to  recur.     The  specimen 

should  in  all  cases  be  examined  microscopically. 

OtolitiiB. — Calcareous  bodies,  called  otoliths,  often  form  in 
the  fatty  portion  of  the  ear.  They  are  similar  in  character  to  the 
deposits  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  body  in  gouty  indi- 
viduals. In  the  ear  these  discrete  nodules  may  be  so  large  as  to 
be  noticeable  and  to  annoy  the  patient.  They  are  easily  removed 
through  small  incisions. 

Osteoma,  or  ExoBtosls. — This  is  n  benign  tumor,  boirg  a 
simple  outgrowth  of  hone.  It  is  easily  recognized  as  having  the 
consistence  of  bone,  to  wliich  it  is  firmly  attached.  It  is  covero<l  by 
normal  skin,  fat,  etc     Such  a  tumor  is  very  rare  in  the  face  (Fig. 


Exostosis  of  Jaw.     Two  or  three  years'  durBtion. 


4*).  It  is  commoner  in  the  skull.  If  it  is  decided  to  remove  it, 
ihi-  skin  and  other  parts  should  be  cUvidcd  and  reflected  so  :is  to 
fxpose  the  exostosis.  This  should  be  chiseled  away,  togrlher  with 
'he  pGrioateum  which  covers  it,  as  the  i)ossihility  of  recurrence 
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should  be  borne  in  mind.  While  this  ojxjration  takes  only  a  few 
minutes,  it  is  difficult  to  anesthetize  bone.  Therefore,  during  tiie 
chiseling  the  patient's  sensibilities  should  be  benumbed  by  chloro- 
form of  nitrous  oxid  gas,  or,  if  preferred,  the  whole  oi)eration 
may  be  performed  under  a  general  anesthetic.  Such  tumors  should 
be  examined  microscopically. 

Spur. — An  exostosis,  or  a  cartilaginous  tumor  i)r()jecting  from 
the  floor  or  septum  of  the  nose  and  covered  with  normal  mucous 
membrane,  is  called  a  s|)ur.  If  of  sufficient  size  to  interfere  with 
normal  breathing,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  blunt-pointed  saw, 
the  parts  having  l)ecn  first  anesthetized  by  the  application  of  co- 
cain  or  stovain  upon  a  cotton  swab.  Bleeding  may  be  controlled 
by  adrenalin,  or  by  the  tip  of  a  galvanocautery,  an  instrument 
which  is  utilized  by  some  for  the  removal  of  the  spur. 

Deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  is  considered  on  page  109. 

MALIGNANT  TUMORS 

Epithelioma. — An  e])ithelionui  may  develop  in  any  jwrtion 
of  the  eiHthelium  covering  the  head  or  lining  its  cavities.  It  is 
common  at  the  nmcocutancous  junctions  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  mouth  (Fig.  49). 

Its  origin,  like  that  of  malignant  tumors  in  all  situations  of 
the  body,  is  sometimes  apparently  due  to  a  wound  or  to  a  long- 
continued  irritation,  but  often  such  a  provoking  cause  seems  want- 
ing. Sometimes  a  wart  or  mole  which  has  remained  of  essentially 
the  same  size  for  years  will  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  if  not 
removed  will  develop  characteristics  of  a  malignant  tiunor.  In 
other  cases  the  tumor  starts  as  an  idcer  almost  from  tlie  beginning. 

It  is  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a  simple  wart  or  mole  as- 
sumes malignant  development  that  surgery  has  an  important  i^art 
to  play.  A  patient  may  have  noticed  such  a  localized  thickening 
of  the  epithelium  as  is  shown  in  Figures  50  and  51  for  years. 
Gradually  the  cells  l>egin  to  multiply  and  the  tumor  increases  a 
little  in  si/.e.  Tliis  should  inevitably  be  the  sign  for  removal  of  the 
growth.  At  this  stag(»  it  has  not  begun  to  infiltrate  the  skin.  Nor 
has  it  extended  into  the  dee])er  tissues.  Hence  a  radical  cure  can 
be  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  tinnor  without  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.    Such  a  simple  operation  can  be  performed  in  a 
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few  minuteii  under 
local  anesthesia,  and 
ne«l  not  be  followed 
by  any  permanent  sear. 
On  this  aceoiint  a  pa- 
tient will  readily  con- 
*<>nt  to  the  oi)erotion. 

While  it  is  proV 
ahle  that  many  of  these 
hitherto  i»cnigii  tumora 
will  never  l>ecomc  ma- 
li<:nant,  it  iii  certain 
that  some  of  them  will 
do  so,  and  in  any  event 
the  ojieration  frees  the 
jiatii-nt  of  an  annoying 
hlemUli,  Those  that 
ilevehip  into  malignant 
prowths  infiltrate  the 
skin  and  niceratc  in 
the  older  porliims,  and 
gradually  a!<sunie  the  usnal  charnet eristics  of  carcinoina  of  the  Piir- 
faee  with   an  elevated  growing  margin,   nsnally  iif  an   irregular 


□.  SO.— CptTuKi.ioMAOPTMB  LiP  DEVKUJPiMi  IN  A  Son  WAHTniui'ii  HAD  K:cinTF:n 
•iNd  CniLDHOuD.  New  growth  noticnl  nmo  moiillu  previous,  I'alipTit  aged 
fifly-Bi  years.     A  nnular  w«rt  od  note  lias  ni»nt1y  sliowii  iiuirraivd  growth. 
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character,  JBiit  even  at  this  stage  epithelioma  of  the  face  is  not 
of  rapid  growtli,  and  a  year  or  so  may  elapse  before  the  tumor 
reaches  the  diameter  of  an  inch.    This  is  equally  true  whether  the 


Tto.  m. — Same  Surject  as  Fid.  50,  TliREE  Months  after  Removal  or  the  Epi- 
THELioHA  OF  I.ip.  The  scBr  could  DDly  be  seen  by  close  inspection;  one  of  the 
advuiuigea  of  early  operation. 

tumor  is  at  first  of  the  papillomatous  type  (Fig.  52),  or  whether 
it  early  infiltrates  the  skin  and  ulcerates  (Fig.  53), 

Epithelioma  of  tlie  face  in  some  individuals  progresses  so 
slowly  that  the  patient  will  live  for  years,  the  tumor  gradually 
eating  away  more  and  more  of  the  skin  and  suffering  in  its  own 
turn  from  ulcerative  processes  until  possibly  the  skin  of  half  tlie 
face  is  in  this  manner  disintegrated.  Such  epithelioma  is  known 
aa  rodent  ulcer. 


^n^#  BucNOSis. — Tlie  appcarauco  of  a  well-developed  epithelioma 

^J       'S  diaracteriatic.     Pirst  tliere  is  the  very  hard  infiltratioii  of  the 

W       ftkin  witli  the  canter  cells.    This  raises  the  level  of  the  skin  affected 

m  Jibnve  that  of  the  normal  surrounding  skin.     The  blood-vessels  in 

*  the  skin  involved,  and  in  that  adjacent  to  the  new  growth,  are  often 

r  ciilaled.     As  indnration  extends,  the  hlood-supply  may  be  shut  off 

f^rom  the  older  portions  of  the  growth  and  ulceration  restiU.     The 

•discharge  from  tlie  surface  of  such  an  ulcer  often  has  a  gangrenous 

o<3or.     The  regional  lymph-glands  may  be  swollen  and  Iiard.     This 

»nay  l»e  the  result  of  metastasis  or  of  the  absorption  of  septic 

acta   if  !in  "IciT  cxi-l?.     A^  n  dinjino^tic  «ii;7i  "f  f;nwr  it  has  there- 
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be  made  or  the  tumor  slioiild  Ijg  i-emoved.     In  fact,  every 
ir  wbich  sliowa  a  tendency  to  grow,  shoidd  be  promptly 
When  this  is  done  at  an  early  slage,  before  tbe  tumor 
io  infiltrate  tLe  skin,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sacrifice  any  of 
IDunding  skin,  and  no  disfiguring  scar  follows.     Hence  a 
39  more  likely  to  subnjit  to  operation  at  this  early  stage, 
.  somelimca  spoken  of  as  tlie  precancerous  stage.     Micro- 
examination  of  the  removed  tiasne  will  aometimes  show 
term  "precancerous'"  is  not  justified  (see  Figs.  57,  58, 
and  the  description  of  tiiem  on  p.  08). 
belioma  of  the  Scalp. — The  early  appearance  of  epitheli- 
tlit-  scalp  i^  that  of  a  slijrlilly  clcvntcd  iyreffulur  tumor,  the 


of  wliicli  is  redder  in  places  than  the  iiornjul  scalp,  and 
partly  covered  by  the  crusts  which  are  prone  to  form 
e  scalp  whenever  it  is  irritated  (Fig.  55). 
Itrations  allowing  different  types  of  early  epithelioma  of 

have  been  given  ui  llie  preceding  pages. 
Iielioma  of  the  Lip. — One  type  of  early  ppitlielioma  of  the 
own  in  Figure  56,  the  ulcer  of  which  was  said  to  h 
[jr  four  weeks,    Anotlier  case  in  which  ulceration  was  of 


f  the  J 
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moat  siipcrticiul  elm  racier,  altliough  the  Uiiiior  hiid  lasted  one 
ia  shown  in  Figure  60,  page  101.  This  is  a  favorite  seat  for  c 
lioma.  It  often  follows  loug-continued  smoking  of  a  clay 
nrising  at  the  iioint  where  the  hot,  rough  stem  of  the  pij 
resifcil  iipnn  llio  lower  lip.  It  hegins  as  a  slight  induration 
the     patient     ao 


for  inony  months,  hy  reason  of  its  liniitL-d  extent  and  lac-k  ol 
the  )inlicnt  nuiy  look  hikhi  the  lesion  as  iinimportant. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Tongue. — Early  apjieanmees  of  epith( 
of  the  t.aigiii'  are  sli'.wn  in  Figures  57,  5R,  ami  59.  Attend 
esi)eeially  called  to  the  two  tyjiea  of  lesion  there  shown — lU 
the  njilky  white  patches  of  lencoplakia  whieh  had  existed  f< 
ernl  years,  and  tlie  elevated,  warty  nodules  whieh  had  esiat 
some  muntlia  at  least.  In  neither  of  these  had  the  epithelia 
begun  to  grow  downward  at  the  time  the  drawing  was  made 
of  the  ninluro  cancerona  growth  for  which  this  tongue  w 
moved  eanie  from  an  nleer  on  its  left  margin,  which  does  no( 
in  this  drawing. 

The  chief  possihility  of  error  in  the  early  diagnosis  o 
thelioma  of  the  face  lies  in  mistaking  for  it  the  primary  leg 
syphilis.  As  already  pointed  ont  (page  60)  the  primarj 
upon  the  thick  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin  or  even  of  the  t 
tongue  has  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  primary  son 
the  more  delicate  epithelium  of  tlie  head  of  the  penis. 

Besides  illustrating  the  early  appearance  of  epithelioma  i 
tongue,  Figures  57  to  59  show  how  misleading  the  negative  j 


J. — EriTHEi-iauA  or  the  Tomiiue,  Showino  Mii.kt  White  Patches  op  Lkitco- 
j«iA,  «.xn  Papillomatol's  Qrowthb,  Especiai.lt  in  the  Metiian  Line  orTHi; 
juavE.  These  were  ahowii  by  mieposcopic  eiamiiiftlion  lo  Ik-  not  epithetioroft, 
le  onl)'  ppilhflinma  being  along;  tlip  \e(l  bordir  anil  in  the  eenti-r  of  Ihe  tongue. 


:  68.— LoN-orrnniNAt.  Section  op  ToNofH  :n  the  MepiAn  Like,  ShowinoTwo 
BuAU.  "lat.ANns"  op  EpimxLioiiA.  in  its  Postemob  Portion.  Same  suhjet-i 
*«P<g.ST. 
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Bcopic  exam  ilia  tiou  of  ginall  sectioiia  o£  tissue  may  be.  Siicli  see- 
tioiis  were  twice  removed  from  tlie  center  of  this  tongue,  and  were 
correctly  pronounced  to  be  not  epitheliomatous.  A  third  section 
was  then  taken  from  the  left  lateral  margin,  and  was  found  to  pre- 
sent the  usual  appearances  of  epithelioma. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  of  a  patient  who  has  an  epi- 


thelio 


I  in  an  early  stage  i 


Fio.  59.— 'r 

RANSVEHSE    SRrTION    OF    THE 

TONOUE 

THHOITOH  THE  AnTEHIOH  "  Id- 

F     KriTHF.LIOMA     SkOWN     IX 

Fm.  r>8. 

It  will  1«  obwn-nl  tliat  the 

whole  o 

thia  cpithi'liBl   (t"™th  was 

from  tlio 

Int.eral  marpn  i.f  the  tonKiic. 

complete  removal  of  the  tiiinor, 
together  with  a  re  a  son  aide 
margin  of  healthy  tissue  on  all 
sides  of  it  and  beneath  it. 
Just  how  wide  this  margin 
should  be  cannot  be  stated  by 
a  general  rule.  If  the  tissue 
is  lax  and  abundant,  it  is  well 
to  make'  the  incision  one-third 
of  an  inch  away  from  the  vis- 
ible edge  of  the  tumor.  If  the 
surrounding  skin  is  less  flex- 
ible, or  if  the  tumor  is  so  situ- 
ated that  a  scar  will  be  very 
prominent,  one  is  perhaps  justi- 
fied in  removing  a  narrower 
zone  of  healthy  tissue  with  the  tumor.  This  is  niore  likely  to  lie 
the  rase  if  the  growth  of  the  tumor  is  almost  wholly  upward,  and 
infiltration  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

When  the  tumor  has  been  removed,  hemorrhage  is  controlled 
by  pressure  or  ligation  of  vessels,  and  the  surgeon  must  consider 
the  best  manner  of  covering  the  defect.  In  many  cases  tlie  wouncl 
may  bo  closed  by  direct  suture  if  the  surrounding  skin  is  loosene<l 
from  the  deep  fascia.  In  other  cases  a  plastic  operation,  or  skin 
gi-afting,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  will  give  the  l)est 
results. 

The  regional  lymph-glanda  should  be  examined.  If  they  are 
palpably  enlarged  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie  should  be  thor- 
oughly freed  by  dissection  of  glands  and  tlie  connective  tissue  in 
which  they  lie.  This  requires  general  anesthesia.  Some  surgeons 
advocate  it  as  a  routine  measure  in  all  cases,  whether  the  glands 
are  palpable  or  not  In  such  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  as  is 
shown  in  Figures  54  and  CO,  it  hardly  seems  warrantable  to  add  so 
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much  to  the  risk  of  operation,  wben  the  prognosis  is  so  good  witli- 
oot  the  more  extensive  dissection.  If  the  glands  are  palpably 
enlarged,  prognosis  is  much  more  grave,  hut  is  still  sufficiently 
good  to  make  a  complete  removal  of  glands  and  tumor  desirable. 
Every  tumor  of  the  skin  which  is  removed  should  be  examined 
microscopically. 

The  removal  of  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  is  accomplished 
&s  follows:  The  lower  lip  is  shaved  and  cleansed  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  hot  water.  The  teeth  are  brushed  and  the  mouth  rinsed 
with  a  dilute  antiseptic.  The  lip  is  wiped  with  cotton  wet  with 
a  stronger  antiseptic  solution.  An  assistant  then  seizes  the  Hp  at 
its  right  and  left  ends,  between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  standing 
behind  the  patient  and  putting  the  thumbs  inside  the  palient's 
mouth.  This  compresses  the  inferior  coronary  and  inferior  labial 
artcried  and  absolutely  controls  hemorrhage.  The  operator  then 
injects  from  twenty  to  forty  minims  of  a  one  per  cent  solution  of 
iticain   along  the  lines  of  incision,  and  cuts  a  V-sli;ii»ed  section  ' 


fmm  the  lip,  the  incisions  for  tlie  purjiose  (Fig.  (U)  passing 
ihnmgb  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip.  They  start  in  the  free 
Imnbr  at  least  one-third  of  an  inch  fmm  the  visible  margin  <)f  the 
(tniwth.  The  V  should  extend  well  down  on  the  eliiu.  This  re- 
Hiices  the  amount  of  deformity  as  well  as  guards  against  recurrence. 
The  wound  is  sutured  with  fine  black  silk  (Fig.  62),  If  the 
exteniftl  stitches  include  all  of  the  tissues  except  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  apposition  will  be  so  perfect  that  tbe  mucous  membrane 
need  not  be  sutured.  This  saves  a  rather  difficult  extraction  of 
sutures  from  within  the  motitli.     A  narrow  strip  of  gauze  sliould 


FiQ.  61. — Efitheliom, 


be  ]ilaced  over  the  wound  and  tension  relieved  by  a  strip  of  adhe- 
sive i)laster  from  one  side  of  the  chin  to  the  other.  One-third  of 
the  lower  lip  may  he  removed  with  tlie  certainty  that  no  jieruia- 


ncnt  deformity  will  result.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  very  near  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  it  may  he  necessary  to  extend  tbe  incision 
outward  through  the  clicek  to  give  greater  freedom  to  tbe  rem- 
nant of  the  lower  lip. 


I 
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^Epithelioma  of  the  tongue  may  occur  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
toTL^Me^  or  along  the  edge^  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frenum.    As  the 
earl^'  removal  of  this  tumor  has  a  favorable  prognosis,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  it  should  be  recognized  before  the  growth 
13     ^:3rtensive,  and  before  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  have 
involved.    Unfortunately  patients  are  indifferent  to  small 
upon  the  tongue  until  they  give  rise  to  considerable  pain, 
saliva  soaks  off  any  discharge,  so  that  the  sore  has  not  the 
appearance  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  with  its  cover- 
of  crusts.     For  this  reason,  most  physicians  fail  to  recognize 
Gp>it:lielioma  of  the  tongue  as  soon  as  they  should  do  so. 

The  disease  first  appears  in  one  of  three  ways :  There  may  be 
a  "wliite,  wartlike  growth,  without  ulceration,  and  with  a  scarcely 
i^oticeable  induration  at  the  base.  Second,  there  may  be  a  flat, 
si  i^fctly  raised,  smooth,  red  tumor  which  feels  like  a  bit  of  gristle 
t:lie  surface  of  the  tongue.  At  a  later  stage  this  will  ulcerate, 
tiixd,  an  old  area  of  leucoplakia  which  possibly  has  existed  for 
>'^^a:r8  will  take  on  a  malignant  growth  in  some  portion,  showing 
^**5^tinct  elevation,  and  then  some  induration  at  the  base.  This, 
^•^^^>    will  ulcerate  later  (Figs.  57-50). 

If  an  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  is  recognized  at  an  early  stage, 
'^"^^<">re  ulceration  sets  in,  the  resection  of  the  tumor  with  a  safe 


of  healthy  tissue  around  it  is  a  thoroughly  safe  operation. 

^t^rie  surgeons  advocate  the  removal  of  the  fascial  tissue  contain- 

lymph  glands  from  the  neck,  although  at  this  early  stage  the 

xids  which  are  removed  can  rarely  be  demonstrated  to  contain 

c^er  cells.    If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  progress  until  ulceration 

^    taken  place,  and  there  is  marked  infiltration  of  the  tongue, 

<i  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  palpably  enlarged,  re- 

^^^•^^.^al  of  one-half,  or  even  tlie  whole,  tongue,  and  an  extensive  dis- 

ion  in  the  neck  gives  slight  hope  of  permanent  cure.     Radical 

^^^x^^  under  such  circtmistances,  is  achieved  in  probably  not  more 

^*^^.:ii  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases.     The  indication  is,  there- 

*^x^,  strongly  in  favor  of  early  removal  at  a  time  when  the  opera- 

^^^  may  be  performed  under  cocain  if  necessary,  and  most  of  the 

^^^'^gue  may  be  preserved.     On  account  of  its  free  circulation  and 

S^oat  flexibility  the  tongue  is  an  excellent  subject  for  plastic  work. 

Methods  of  Treatment  other  than  Excision. — Epithelioma  of 

"^«  face  may  be  removed  by  chemical  caustics  or  other  agencies 
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capable  of  destroying  tissue  cells,  sucli  as  the  X-ray.  That  many 
cures  have  been  effected  by  these  means,  every  imprejudiced  ob- 
server readily  admits.  They  are  generally  considered  to  be  less 
oertain  methods  of  removing  the  growth.  They  require  a  long 
period  to  effect  tlieir  object,  and  evidence  is  lacking  to  show  that 
recurrence  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  a  tumor  has  been  destroyed 
by  caustics  than  when  it  has  been  removed  with  a  knife.  Indeed, 
from  w^hat  we  know  of  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  of  the  nature 
of  tumor  growth,  it  is  probable  that  recurrence  is  less  likely  w^heu 
a  zone  of  healthy  tissue  is  removed  with  the  tmuor  than  when 
the  tumor  cells  are  killed  in  silUy  so  to  six^ak. 

Methods  other  than  excision  are  therefore  to  \ye  adopted  only 
when  the  patient  refuses  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by 
means  of  the  knife.  One  of  the  best  caustics  to  employ  is  a  one 
per  cent  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  increase  its  solubility.  This  may  be  painted  on 
with  a  eamel's-hair  brush  every  second  day.  This  is  a  cleaner 
method  of  application  than  the  usual  one  of  arsenic  paste. 

In  using  the  X-ray  for  the  destruction  of  an  epithelioma,  the 
surrounding  skin  should  be  protected,  and  the  length  of  exposure, 
distance  from  the  tube,  etc.,  should  he  carefully  noted  at  each 
treatment.  In  l^ginning  treatment  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  side 
of  safety,  so  that  the  exposure  should  be  brief,  and  three  days 
should  elapse  between  treatments.  Later,  when  the  full  effects  of 
the  X-ray  can  be  estimated,  treatments  may  be  increased  in  sever- 
ity and  in  frequency.  The  details  of  this  form  of  treatment  have 
been  frequently  published  in  magazines  and  monographs. 

Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  of  the  head,  while  not  very  common,  oc- 
curs with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween it  and  benign  growths  of  great  importance.  The  diagnosis 
is  often  a  difficult  one  in  this  region  on  account  of  the  frequency 
here  of  sebaceous  and  dermoid  cysts  and  of  gummata  and  other 
inflammatory  lesions.  Two  essential  points  showTi  by  a  malig- 
nant but  not  by  a  benign  tumor,  are  the  lack  of  a  distinct  boimd- 
ary  and  the  presence  of  enlarged  blood-vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tumor.  Both  of  these  signs  were  present  in  the  case  shown 
in  Figure  68.  This  tumor  had  been  growing  rapidly  for  some 
months,  but  without  pain  or  cerebral  s^^mptoms.  It  had  been 
diagnosed  as  a  sebaceous  cyst  by  two  doctors,  and  an  immediate 


SARCOMA 


offiee  Operation    advised    and 

n  speedy  cure  promised,     An- 

oiUer  doctor  had  affirmed  that 

/[     -vTus  cancerous  and  that  its 

rctjioval    would    prove    fatal. 

Tlic3  surgeou    in    whose    care 

the      patient     finally      placed 

JicTiscIf  removed  a   section   of 

tlicr     tumor    for    examination. 

17  jxnii  learning  that  the  tumor 

-vvas  not  ^reoma,  and  having 

fiiuiul  it  to  he  encapsulated,  lie 

later  removed  it  without  diffi- 

',  but  with  so  great  a  loss 

of    Mood  that  the  patient  did 

i*ot  nilly.     It  was  extradural, 

liut  Lnd  eroded  a  circular  area 

l^of  tile  skull  about  two  inches 

iliameter.    The  substance  of 

^e  tiiuior  itself  was  on  gross  and  micToscojjie  csi 

Wue  of  II  rajiidly  !iy[)crtro]ili; 
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Sarcoma  of  the  face  is  far  less  common  than  epithelioma. 
Sometimes  a  small  and  apparently  innocent  tumor  of  the  skin  will 
prove  upon  microscopical  examination  to  be  sarcoma. 

Ant^osarooma  of  the  jaw  occurs,  and  has  a  marked  diagnostic 
importance  because  in  its  early  stages  (Fig,  64)  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  spongy  condition  of  the  gums  due  to  scrofula.  The 
history  of  the  disease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will 
usually  suffice  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  a  fragment  of  the  tumor  should  be  made. 
Attention  to  the  diet,  and  the  use  of  an  astringent  mouth  wash 
which  will  speedily  improve  scrofulous  giuus  will,  of  course,  have 
no  effect  upon  the  development  of  a  sarcoma. 

Parotid  Tumors. — In  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ma- 
lignant tumors  of  varied  histological  structure  arise  in  conneetiou 
with  the  parotid  gland:  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  cbondrouia,  myxoma, 


.•  V 
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^^d  a  combination  in  one  tumor  of  the  various  structures  which 

^ese  names  imply,  may  develop  in  this  situation  and  give  rise  to 

^  rounded,  hard  mass,  usually  composed  of  more  than  one  lobule, 

^iich  grows  slowly  or  rapidly  and  often  reaches  the  size  of  a  small 

egg  before  the  patient  seeks  surgical  aid  (Fig.  65).    Such  a  tumor, 

like  malignant  tumors  of  a  parenchymatous  nature  elsewhere  in 

thG   body,  is  most  often  seen  in  middle  life  or  later.     If  the  condi- 

tianM^a  warrant  it,  no  time  should  be  lost  after  the  diagnosis  is  made 

in      accomplishing  its  thorough  removal.     As  the  tumor  springs 

/roxai  the  gland  it  is  closely  attached  to  it,  but  is  movable  with 

til  €3    gland  upon  the  skin  and  dcei)cr  tissues.     As  it  grows  it  infil- 

tn:^  t:<s  the  surrounding  tissues  so  that  this  mobility  is  soon  lost. 

X  t;    xjiay  be  distinguished  from  an  inflammatory  process  by  the  his- 

2^'  of  its  slow  development,  by  its  hardness,  and  by  its  situation 

t:he  parotid.     It  is  most  likely  to  be  confoimded  with  tubercu- 

lc>:sifior  syphilis  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands.     These  are  usu- 

s3.ll  V  situated  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  they  may  also  extend 

i*l>ove  it     In  affections  of  the  lymi)hatic  glands  careful  exami- 

ixiition  will  almost  always  show  that  two  or  more  distinct  glands  are 

Aixvolved;  whereas  if  a  malignant  tumor  has  nodules  they  can  be 

^"o^vn  to  be  connected,  being  invariably  part  of  the  same  growth, 

^^<^pt,  of  course,  in  case  of  secondary  lymphatic  involvement. 

^Mhermore,  tubercular  and  syjihilitic  glands  which  have  attained 

y    considerable  size  fall  to  pieces  internally  so  that  fluctuation 

^^n   Usually  be  made  out  in  them. 

Oancer  of  Tonsil. — Tumors  of  the  tonsil  of  a  malignant 

^*'iaructer  are  on  the  border-line  histologically  between  carcinoma 

«t:tiil    ssircoma.     They  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  chronic  hyper- 

^'^^pli^'  of  the  tonsil,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  question  a  large 

'^^^^•tion  of  the  tumor  should  be  taken  for  examination  by  a  pathol- 

?nst.     Even  then  the  diagnosis  may  not  be  an  absolute  one,  and 

^^  ^lecision  between  the  risk  of  allowing  the  tumor  to  remain  and 

^^  X"isk  of  an  operation  for  its  radical  removal  is  one  of  the  most 

^ttioxilt  in  surgery.     If  a  presumably  hypertrophied  tonsil  is  am- 

t^tated  by  means  of  the  tonsillotome  and  subsequently  recurs, 

^^s   fact,  even  more  than  the  result  of  histological  examination, 

^*1   incline  the  surgeon  to  perform  a  more  radical  0|x>ration  for 

^oval  of  the  tumor.     These  tumors  affect  the  deeper  structures, 

^^   do  not  give  rise  to  ulceration  until  a  late  stage  is  reached. 
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Their  treatment  is  beyond  the  range  of  minor  surgery,  but  the 
subject  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  diagnostic  importance. 


ACQITIRED  DEFORMITIES 

Cicatrices. — Cicatricial  contractions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eye  may  so  pull  upon  the  lids  as  to  cause  their  partial  evcrsion  or 
prevent  the  tears  from  flowing  through  the  tear-duct  in  a  natural 
manner.  To  relieve  this  in  certain  cases  plastic  ojxirations  may 
be  performed  with  more  or  less  success,  and  even  where  the  eyelid 
has  been  partially  destroyed  a  substitute  may  be  found  in  a  flap 
of  skin  taken  from  the  adjacent  skin. 

Cicatricial  deformity  of  the  lip  from  a  burn  of  the  neck  is 
shown  in  Figure  87  on  page  148. 

NapSal  Deformities. — Deformities  of  the  nose  arc  among 
the  commonest  disfigurements.  When  hereditary  sypliilis  attacks 
tlie  nose  of  an  infant  or  child,  or  contracted  syphilis  the  nose 
of  an  adult,  it  often  destroys  the  cartilage  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  a  hollowing  out  where  normally  the  bones  and 
cartilage  should  be  prominent.  The  result  is  often  called  a 
saddle-nose. 

Treatment. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure 
these  deformities  in  later  life  by  inserting  some  rigid  substance  to 
make  good  the  lack  of  bony  support.  Any  support  which  is  fixed 
to  the  bones  of  the  face  will  soon  fail,  because  of  the  softening 
of  the  bones  upon  which  it  rests,  and  its  removal  will  be  necessary. 
A  far  better  plan,  therefore,  when  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  not  de- 
stroyed, is  to  insert  beneath  the  skin  a  boat-shaijed  piece  of  cellu- 
loid, the  upper  surface  of  which  is  straight  or  slightly  rounded 
while  the  under  surface  is  shajx^d  to  fit  the  sunken  bridge  of  the 
nose.  If  the  incision  made  at  the  side  of  the  nose  for  the  insertion 
of  the  celluloid  is  a  small  one  and  made  obliquely  through  the  skin, 
the  resulting  scar  wull  be  quite  invisible.  Necrosis  of  bone  will  not 
he  produced  as  the  periosteum  is  not  disturbed.  Before  the  cellu- 
loid is  inserted,  a  bed  is  made  for  its  reception  by  separating  the 
skin  from  the  cartilage  witli  an  appropriate  instrument,  a  favorite 
one  being  made  like  a  minute  ax  upon  a  very  long  handle.  The 
bed  should  be  so  prepared  that  the  celluloid  may  lie  in  it  easily, 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  it  in  position  by  a  bandage 
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or  pJaster.  If  the  result  is  to  be  satisfactory,  the  support  must  rest 
easilr  in  the  cavity  prepared  for  it. 

Deviation  of  the  Septum  of  the  Noae.  — The  septum  of 
the  nose  may  be  deviated  to  one  side,  nsiially  as  a  result  of  trail- 
iimtism.     One  air-passage  may  be  closed  thereby. 

Treatment. — ^A  number  of  operations  have  been  proposed  to 
establish  free  passage  of  air  through  both  naaal  fossa?.  Tlie  sim- 
plest of  all  is  to  punch  out  a  large  opening  in  the  septum  at  its 
most  projecting  point.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  good,  but  it 
1*  Q  permanent  deformity,  and  as  such  has  not  ajipealftl  to  the 
minds  of  either  surgeons  or  patients. 

Of  the  many  operations  which  have  been  devised  to  straighten 
tile  septum,  two  may  be  mentioned  as  comparatively  simple  in 
toehnie,  and  likely  to  yield  a  good  result.  A  tongue-shaped  flap 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  septum  inay  be  cut  from  the  convex 
siiln.      While  it  is  still  attached  posteriorly,  it  should  bo  pushed 


*  '^Tigh  the  opening  in  the  septum  until  it  lies  in  the  other  nos- 
*'^*'-  A  hollow  rubber  cone  may  be  placed  in  the  nostril  to  prevent 
*"*^  flap  from  resuming  its  original  position  until  healing  has  taken 

A   newer   method    is    submucous   excision.      Anesthesia    and 
i^uemia  are  prmluced  by  the  surface  application  of  cocain  and 
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adrenalin  for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  An  incision  is  made  on 
the  convex  side  about  a  third  of  an  inch  posterior  to  the  junction 
of  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  This  incision  extends  through  the 
perichondrium.  Through  this  incision  the  mucous  membrane  and 
perichondrium  are  peeled  from  tlie  convex  surface  of  the  septum. 
The  anterior  incision  is  next  carried  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum,  and  the  perichondrium  is  peeled  from  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  septum.  The  denuded  portion  of  cartilage  is  then  ex- 
cised with  a  special  knife  and  scissors.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
excise  with  a  small  chisel  a  portion  of  the  nasal  spine  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla,  and  a  portion  of  the  vomer  (Fig.  GO).  In  any  event 
the  resection  should  be  continued  until  the  septum  hangs  straight 
in  the  middle  line.  The  incision  is  closed  with  two  or  three 
sutures.  Xo  after  treatment  is  required;  or  a  little  gauze  may 
be  kept  in  each  nostril  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  important  to 
preserve  both  layers  of  iDcrichondrium,  so  that  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity  may  bo  retained,  and  in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  jx»r- 
foration  of  the  septum  through  atrophy. 

Elongation  of  the  Uvula. — A  catarrh  of  the  naso-pharynx 
sometimes  leads  to  enlargement  and  elongation  of  the  uvula.  Such 
elongation  is  a  common  accompaniuient  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  and  disapi)ears  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides. 
No  treatment  of  the  uvula  itself  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  when  the  uvula  is  chronically  so  elongated 
that  its  tip  rests  constantly  on  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  even 
reaches  to  the  epiglottis,  causing  the  patient  to  gag  and  cough, 
particularly  when  he  lies  upon  his  back.  The  possibility  that  a 
persistent  dry  cough  is  due  solely  to  uvular  irritation  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Inspection  of  the  throat  will  show  at  once  whether  the 
uvula  is  long  enough  to  cause  irritation.  If  acute  inflamma- 
tion is  present  one  should,  of  course,  wait  until  this  has  passed 
over  before  condoning  the  uvula,  as  the  elongation  may  be  tem- 
porary. 

Treatment. — When  a  uvula  is  elongated  and  the  cause  of 
irritative  symptoms,  it  should  be  shortened  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment. This  means  first  of  all  attention  to  the  general  conditions 
of  health  of  which  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula  may  be  only  one 
manifestation.     Such  general  causes  are  indigestion  or  constipa- 
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surfaces.  The  tip  of  the  uvula  should  then  be  seized  with  mouse- 
tooth  forceps  and  drawn  somewhat  forward.  A  sufBcient  part  of 
the  organ  is  then  to  be  cut  away  with  curved  scissors.  The  part 
removed  should  extend  higher  posteriorly  than  in  front.  By  this 
means  the  blunt  appearance  of  the  uvula  is  avoided,  and  the 
wound  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  and  so  is  less  affected  by 
swallowing.  Unless  the  uvula  is  held  by  forceps  during  the  section 
it  is  likely  to  slip  from  the  scissors.  A  special  instrument  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  which  combines  the  action  of  the  forceps 
and  scissors.  It  is  called  an  uvula  scissors  (Fig.  67).  If  hemor- 
rhage follows,  it  is  readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  a  swab  wet 
with  a  solution  of  adrenalin,  or  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  or  one  of 
the  other  styptics. 

No  after-treatment  is  required  other  than  the  use  of  iced  Do- 
bclFs  solution  as  a  gargle,  or  some  similar  alkaline  solution,  and 
the  avoidance  of  coarse  or  seasoned  articles  of  diet  for  a  few  days. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES 

Harelip  and  Cleft  Palate  are  common  congenital  deformi- 
ties. There  may  be  either  one  or  two  clefts  of  the  lip  and  anterior 
]X)rtion  of  the  mouth,  but  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hard  palate 
and  the  soft  palate  develop  from  right  and  left  halves,  so  that  a 
cleft  due  to  imperfect  development  is  invariably  single.  If  the 
harelip  is  double  its  central  portion  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  and  is  attached  to  the  septum  of  the  nose.  This 
deformity  may  be  so  extreme  that  even  a  successful  operation  pro- 
duces a  most  unsatisfactory  result.  The  opening  may  be  closed, 
but  the  scar  and  disfigurement  which  persist  are  most  imsightly. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  tissue  both  of  the  central 
portion  and  margins  of  the  clefts  has  been  abundant,  it  is  jx)ssible 
to  produce  something  like  a  normal  appearance,  even  though  the 
clefts  open  into  the  anterior  nares.  If  the  cleft  is  unilateral  and 
exists  in  the  lip  only  (Fig.  68),  a  perfect  result  may  be  obtained, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  after-years  to  perceive  that  a  hare- 
lip existed.  The  time  for  operation  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
dispute  among  surgeons,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  a  cleft  palate  should  not  be  operated  upon  until  the  child  is 
six  or  eight  years  old,  whereas  a  better  result  is  obtained  if  a 
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liarelip  is  operated  iipou  in  early  infniicy,  say  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  month,  or  even  earlier  if  the  cleft  in  the  lip  interferes 
with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  child  or  causes  deviation  of  the 
na^  septum  (Fig.  69),  Sometimes,  when  the  child  cannot  nurse 
from  the  hreast  it  may  take  milk  from  the  bottle,  or,  if  not,  life 
may  still  be  preserved  by  pouring  milk  into  its  mouth  from  a 


.EFT  SOT  Es.      Fio.  09.— Harelip,  THE  (Ykft  Knteriso 
riio  vermilion  the  NobtBii..     Nole  tlic  dovialion  of 

la  clert,  but  ia  the  Beptum,  even  in  tliis  ciitiiparalively 


u-a!"p<^on,  or  the  feeding  may  be  accomplished  by  tlie  passage  of  a 
^••ft  rulibcr  catheter  into  tlio  esophagus. 

Treatment, — In  operating  for  harelip  it  ia  of  the  first  im- 
(.nrtance  that  the  vermilion  border  l>e  accurately  approximated, 
ami.  secondly,  that  a  slight  excess  of  tissue  at  the  suture-Hne  be 
irrividcd;  other\vise  the  contraction  which  follows  in  cvrry  scar 
will  ilraw  tlie  lip  upward  at  the  line  of  suture  and  a  slight  notch 
will  result.  To  overcome  this,  it  has  lieen  foimd  beat  to  make  an 
••bliquc  incision  through  the  vermilion  portion  of  t]ie  lip  and  to 
V-ave  a  little  fulness  at  this  point.  If  the  power  of  contraction 
if.  fiveresti mated  it  is  very  easy  to  reduce  this  excess  at  &  later 
[lerifxl  of  life.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  must  bo  pared  so  that  they 
sliall  \ie  even,  and  enough  tissue  must  be  reuio^ed  to  make  the 
fdfp-s  to  Ik?  nutnnxl  equal  in  thickness  to  the  rest  of  the  lip. 

Tlie  suturing  is  verj'  important.  Fine  black  silk  is  tlie  best 
nuitt-rial  for  the  puriMwe.     Tliere  may  be  a  number  of  stitches 
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which  approximate  separately  the  mucous  luembraiie  and  the  skin. 
Or  fewer  stitches  may  be  employed  and  passed  through  tlie  whole 
thickness,  or  nearly  the  whole  thickness,  of  the  lip.  In  any  case 
the  strain  should  be  evenly  distributed  upon  the  stitches.  Some 
operators  employ  one  or  two  additional  stitches  set  well  back  from 
the  wound,  in  order  to  take  the  strain  off  the  auture-line.  This 
can,  however,  bo  accomplished  with  less  disfigurement  by  placing 
a  narrow  strip  of  strong  gauze,  such  as  bolting  silk,  across  the  lip 
from  cheek  to  cheek,  fastening  its  ends  to  the  cheeks  by  collodion. 
Another  method  is  to  carry  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  from  the 
cheeks  to  the  forehead.  These  two  strips  make  an  S,  crossing  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  fully  relieve  tension  upon  the  upper  lip. 

The  stitches  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible,  say  in 
three  or  five  days,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prominent  scar,  but  the  strain 
on  the  lip  must  be  prevented  for  a  longer  period  by  one  of  the 
methods  mentioned.  In  infants  operation  for  simple  harelip  may 
be  done  without  any  anesthetic,  or  with  a  very  little  chloroform. 

Cleft  of  the  Lower  Lip, — A  rare  deformity,  and  one  which  is 
always  single  in  the  median  line,  is  the  cleft  of  the  lower  Up  (Fig, 


FlO.   70. — CONOENITAI.  CLBtT  OF  IXIWEB   LiF. 


70).     It  is  easily  cured  by  a  V-shaped  excision  of  the  cleft  fol- 
lowed by  suture  (p.  101). 

Tkeatment  for  Cleft  Paij^te. — If  the  cleft  in  the  palate 
involves  only  the  soft  palate,  the  operation  for  its  relief  is  very 
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simple.  It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  carefully 
approximating  them  with  many  fine  black  silk  sutures.  If  the 
cleft  extends  also  into  the  bony  portion  and  is  not  too  wide,  it 
may  be  closed  by  suture  of  the  mucous  membrane  alone.  To  make 
this  possible,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  preliminary  inci- 
sions about  half  an  inch  from  the  cleft  on  either  side  and  separate 
the  strips  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  hard  palate.  These  two 
strips,  right  and  left,  may  then  be  sutured  in  the  middle  without 
great  tension. 

To  close  a  larger  cleft  a  strip  of  bone  and  mucous  membrane 
may  be  chiseled  from  either  side  and  sutured  together  in  the  mid- 
dle. If  this  operation  is  successful,  two  small  clefts  remain  which 
can  be  closed  by  subsequent  operation.  The  details  of  these  opera- 
tions will  be  foimd  in  books  on  major  surgery.  Complete  anes- 
thesia is  necessary. 

If  it  is  decided  to  wait  some  years  before  operating  for  cleft 
palate,  a  plate  of  rubber  should  be  fitted  and  worn.  This  can  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  child  has  double  teeth  to  which  the  plate  can 
^  fastened — generally  at  two  years  of  age.  Such  a  plate  facili- 
^tes  swallowing  and  is  a  great  help  to  the  child  in  its  efforts  to 
talk. 

^Chick  liips. — ^Persons  with  very  thick  lips  sometimes  become 

dissatisfied  with  their  appearance  and  seek  surgical  aid.     An  im- 

P^'ovement  can  be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  an  elliptical 

^^^ped  piece,  the  incisions  for  which  should  lie  fully  within  the 

veirmilion  portion  of  the  lip  and  should  run  on  either  side  to  a 

vei-y  fine  point,  in  order  to  produce  a  smooth  appearance. 

tongue-tie. — Parents  often  think  their  child's  tongue  is  tied 

^^   l^o  does  not  learn  to  talk  as  soon  as  the  average  child.     If  the 

^''^^vim  of  the  tongue  is  very  short,  it  will  pull  upon  the  tip  of  the 

tong^^e  and  produce  a  cleft  in  the  tip  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 

extoxid  the  tongue.     Even  less  marked  shortening  may  have  an 

etteot  upon  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  favoring  bad  habits 

^^  speech,  or  possibly  subjecting  the  child  to  ridicule.    Therefore,  if 

tuis  deformity  exists  even  to  a  moderate  degree,  the  tongue  should 

^  lifted  and  the  frenum  snipped  with  scissors.    The  reverse  end  of 

*  grooved  director,  is  often  made  with  a  notch  for  this  purpose. 

^backwardness  in  acquiring  s|)eech  is  generally  dependent  on  other 

^uses;  but  the  extra  attention  given  to  an  older  child's  efforts  to 
10 
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speak,  following  tliis  operation,  sometimes  leads  to  an  improvement 
■which  is  quite  astonishing, 

DeformitieB  of  tiie  Ear. — The  lobe  of  tlie  car  may  Iw  cleft, 
giving  the  appearance  shown  in  Figure  71.  A  much  commmiev 
deformity  ia  a  reihi plication  of  some  portion  of  the  auricle,  an 
extreme  degree  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  72.     These  supple- 


Fio.  71. — CoNOENiTAi.  Cleft  or  Lobb  Fia,  72. — Conoenital  DEFonniTY  o 


nientary  knobs  of  cartilage  may  or  may  not  he  closely  attached  fn 
the  normal  cartilage.  Sinuses  in  front  of  the  tragus  are  sjxiken  of 
on  page  7G. 

JIaiiy  of  the  deformities  of  the  auricle  may  Ite  jx'rfectly  reme- 
died hy  a  well-planned  plastic  o])eration.  In  closing  a  cleft,  con- 
genital or  acquired,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  essential  tissue 
to  he  sutured  is  the  cartilage.  When  the  incisions  have  been  made 
in  such  a  way  that  the  edges  of  the  eartilage  come  easily  together, 
there  will  he  no  trouble  in  suturing  the  skin.  The  first  step  is  to 
reflect  the  skin  from  the  perichondrium  on  all  sides  for  a  short 
distance,  but  not  to  cut  away  any  skin  until  the  deep  sutures  have 
been  inserted  in  the  cartilage.  Pieces  of  adhesive  plaster  affixed  to 
the  ear  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  and  laeed  or  sewed  together,  will 
relieve  tension  of  the  sutures. 


SECTION  II 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NEOK 


CHAPTER   IV 

INJURIES  AND    INFLAMMATIONS   OF   THE   NECK 

CkmtOBioilB. — Contusions  of  the  neck,  if  serious,  are  so  be- 
cause of  the  injury  to  the  deeper  structures.    They  arc  usually  the 
tegnlt  of  accidental  or  attempted  strangling.    The  skin  of  the  neck 
is  tough  and  freely  movable,  and  if  it  is  pressed  against  any  un- 
derlying bone,  it  may  escape  injury,  even  though  some  deeper 
structure  such  as  the  hyoid  bone  or  larynx  be  broken.     An  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  cases  of  wheel  injury.     The  wheel  of  a  vehicle, 
Qsrpecially  if  rubber-tired,  may  pass  over  the  neck  and  even  break 
ort^  or  more  of  the  vertebra?  without  leaving  any  mark  externally. 
Foreign  Bodies. — A  foreign  body,  such  as  a  morsel  of  food 
^i*       some  harder  substance,  may  lodge  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or 
^^^=>  jhagus.     (For  foreign  bodies  in  mouth  and  pharynx  see  page 
J^  —    )     The  symptoms  vary  all  the  way  from  a  slight  irritation 
^'•-  ^'  1  discomfort  on  swallowing,  to  complete  strangulation  and  in- 
a*e  pain,  depending  on  the  shape  and  characteristics  of  the  for- 
body  and  the  particular  position  which  it  occupies. 
Treatment. — Even  when  the  symptoms  are  not  alarming  the 
^^■^<?ign  body  should  be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  order 
^^        5ssave  the  patient  from  the  inflammation  which  is  likely  to  follow 
^^^       presence,  and  which  may  by  its  swelling  completely  occlude 
*  ^^^  air-passages.     The  patient's  efforts — coughing,  gagging,  and 
^^^  >^liting — may  expel  the  foreign  body,  or  it  may  be  extracted  by 
^       ^nger  passed  well  down  the  throat.     If  these  simpler  means  do 
^^^-^t  suffice,  the  pharynx  and  larynx  should  be  inspected  with  a 
*^  >*yiigeal  mirror  in  a  good  light,  and  the  foreign  body  extracted 
^^  ^  th  forceps.     If  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  head  lower 

^^sn  the  shoulders,  extraction  is  facilitated.     A  child  may  be 
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turned  upside  down  in  an  effort  to  shake  out  the  foreign  body,  but 
only  for  a  few  moments.  If  respiration  is  seriously  interfered 
with  and  does  not  improve,  tracheotomy  is  indicated  (p.  119). 

If  the  foreign  body  has  entered  the  esophagus,  it  is  likely  to 
be  arrested  by  the  projection  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  this  case 
it  may  still  be  extracted  by  forceps  introduced  through  the  mouth. 
If  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  safe  to  allow  it  to  enter  the 
stomach,  the  patieni  should  try  to  crowd  it  forward  by  swallowing 
pultaceous  material,  such  as  \vell  chewed  bread.  If  the  foreign 
body  passes  the  cricoid  it  may  be  arrested  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach.  This  has  happened  a  number  of  times  when  artificial 
teetli  have  been  swallowed.  This  condition  will  usually  require  a 
gastrotomy.  Time  may  be  taken  for  this,  however,  as  the  imme- 
diate distress  ends  with  the  passage  of  tlie  foreign  body  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  esophagus. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  trachea  or  still  lower  in  one  of 
the  bronchi,  it  may  be  extracted  through  the  natural  passages 
through  an  opening  made  in  the  trachea  (tracheotomy,  see  p.  110), 
or  through  an  opening  made  directly  into  the  bronclius.  This  last 
will,  of  course,  not  be  attempted  unless  the  body  has  been  exactly 
located  by  means  of  the  X-ray.  It  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
rare  major  operations,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. After  the  foreign  body  has  been  removed,  the  patient 
should  gargle  with  normal  saline  solution,  or  use  an  alkaline  throat 
spray  (DobelPs  solution,  glycothymolin,  etc.). 

Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  neck,  especially  stab-wounds,  are 
relatively  common.  Their  interest,  too,  centers  in  the  injury  to 
the  deep  structures  which  may  coexist.  The  jugular  vein  may  be 
opened  by  a  stab-wound  or  by  a  cut,  as  with  a  razor.  Edema  of 
the  lax  tissues  may  speedily  become  distressing.  Death  from  hem- 
orrhage is  easily  possible.  Attempts  at  suicide  with  a  razor  often 
extend  no  deeper  than  the  jugular  vein,  although  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  an  individual  has  succeeded  in  dividing  most  of 
the  structures  of  the  neck  as  far  back  as  the  vertebrie.  A  cut,  even 
though  much  less  extensive,  may  open  the  air-passages,  usually 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Treatment. — Experience  has  shown  that  an  incised  vein  may 
be  sutured  and  its  continuity  restored,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  attempt  this  with  the  external  jugular,  as  interruption  of 
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its  blood  current  has  no  significance.  In  general  the  decision 
should  be  to  ligate  all  the  large  vessels,  to  suture  with  catgut  any 
opening  into  the  air-passages,  and  to  provide  for  the  subsequent 
performance  of  tracheotomy  should  the  breathing  become  difficult 
throngb  s^welling  of  the  larynx.  These  steps  may  all  be  performed 
under  the  influence  of  a  local  anesthetic  unless  the  patient,  very 
likely  insane,  refuses  to  remain  quiet. 

It  is  better  not  to  trust  to  pressure  to  control  hemorrhage  ex- 
cept in  the  most  superficial  wounds.    Pressure  may  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  at  the  surface,  while  allowing  it  to  continue  in  the  deeper 
planes  of  tissue.     This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  irregular 
or  punctured  wounds,  which  should  be  immediately  explored  to 
their  depths,  even  though  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  in 
the  skin.     Veins  as  well  as  arteries  should  be  ligated  with  fine 
catgut. 

Wonndi  of  the  Esophagus. — A  stab-woimd  of  the  neck,  without 
giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  may  penetrate  the  esophagus. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  will  be  a  slight  mucous  discharge 
to  which  may  be  added  milk,  water,  etc.,  when  the  patient  swal- 
lows these  fluids.     Such  a  wound,  if  it  has  good  drainage,  will 
generally  close  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks ; 
but  one  should  be  on  his  guard  against  infiltration  of  the  deeper 
tissues  or  a  burrowing  of  pus  and  food  along  some  fascial  plane. 
If  necessary  the  external  wound  must  be  enlarged  to  afford  free 
drainage. 

If  the  opening  into  the  esophagus  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
sutured,  a  soft  rubber  tube  should  be  passed  into  the  lower  por- 
tion, through  which  the  patient  can  be  fed  temporarily  until  the 
wound  has  time  to  close  by  granulation,  or  permanently,  if  the  loss 
of  the  wall  of  the  esophagus  is  permanent. 

Trmeheotomy. — Tracheotomy  performed  upon  a  normal  adult 
is  a  simple  operation.  A  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  median 
line  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of  an 
inch  or  more.  This  wound  is  deepened  until  the  surface  of  the 
trachea  has  been  bared  in  the  median  line  for  about  an  inch.  A 
scalpel  is  then  passed  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea. 
The  sides  of  the  incision  are  separated  by  means  of  sharp  hooks 
or  an  especially  devised  dilator,  and  the  tracheotomy  tube  is  in- 
serted.    The  whole  procedure  may  be  performed  without  an  assist- 
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ant,  and  in  case  of  need  an  opening  has  been  made  with  a  jack- 
knife  and  death  from  strangulation  thus  averted.  In  an  infant 
struggling  for  air  and  violently  moving  its  larynx  up  and  down, 
the  operation  is  far  more  difficult.  The  principles  are  the  same, 
but  the  neck  is  so  short  that  exposure  of  the  trachea  for  a  sufficient 
distance  and  its  division  in  the  median  line  are  by  no  means  easy. 
In  adults,  under  circumstances  in  which  an  emergency  opera- 
tion is  necessary,  the  distance  from  the  skin  to  the  trachea  is  often 
greatly  increased  by  edema,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  venous 
congestion. 

The  instruments  which  are  essential  for  this  operation  are  a 
dissecting  and  mouse-tooth  forceps,  scalpel,  scissors,  artery  clamps, 
small  sharp  and  blunt  retractors,  a  curved  dressing  forceps  or 
a  specially  constructed  tracheal  dilator,  and  a  tracheotomy  tube 
(Fig.  73).  The  patient  lies  upon  his  back  with  the  neck  fully 
extended  over  a  hard  pillow  or  sandbag.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  median  line  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  downward  for  an  inch 
and  a  half.  Veins  as  they  appear  should  be  divided  between 
clamps,  or  clamped  as  they  are  cut,  until  the  trachea  is  reached. 
The  isthmus  of  tlie  thyroid  should  be  drawn  upward.  If  time  per- 
mits, all  hemorrhage  should  be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is 
opened.  This  is  done  by  a  median  vertical  incision  for  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  walls  of  the  trachea  are  lield 
apart  by  two  narrow  blimt  retractors  or  by  the  tracheal  dilator. 
Mucus  or  a  possible  foreign  body  is  sponged  away  or  removed  by 
means  of  a  cun^ed  dressing  forceps,  and  the  tracheotomy  tube  is 
inserted.  The  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  if  unnecessarily  large, 
should  be  partly  closed  by  suture.  A  flat  collar  of  gauze,  impreg- 
nated with  some  antiseptic,  should  be  placed  between  the  shield 
of  the  tube  and  the  wound,  while  the  tube  itself  is  held  in  position 
by  two  tapes  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  A  moist  sponge  should 
be  kept  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  order  to  keep  the  inhaled 
air  warm  and  moist 

Upon  the  care  of  a  tracheotomy  tube  depends  in  no  small  meas- 
ure the  early  cure  of  the  patient.  Mucus  may  be  removed  from 
the  tube  by  a  small  wisp  of  wet  cotton  on  a  bent  probe.  If  the 
tube  is  a  single  one,  it  should  be  removed  and  cleaned  at  least  once 
a  day.  The  wound  should  be  frequently  cleansed.  Only  the  mild- 
est antiseptics  are  permissible  in  such  a  situation.    A  double  tube. 
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while  leaving  less  space  for  the  air,  has  the  advantage  that  the 
inner  tube  can  be  removed  at  any  time  without  disturbing  the 
wound,  and  it  can  always  be  replaced  without  difficulty.  Tubes 
are  also  made  in  such  a  manner  that  either  the  outer  or  inner  tube 
can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  disturbing  the  other.  Thus 
the  tube  left  in  place  acts  as  a  guide  for  the  insertion  of  the 
other. 

Intubation. — This  little  operation  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  larynx  of  a  rigid  tube  so  as  to  jjerrait  respiration  to 
go  on  in  spite  of  swelling,  or  an  accumulation  of  mucus  or  mem- 
brane, w^hich  might  close  the  glottis.  It  is  chiefly  performed  in 
cases  of  diphtheria.  With  the  ingenious  instrument  devised  by 
O'Dwyer,  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  patient  is  held  firmly  in  an  upright  position,  the  mouth  gag 
is  inserted,  and  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  is  passed  into  the  throat 
until  the  tip  of  the  epiglottis  can  be  felt.  With  this  finger  as  a 
guide,  the  tube  is  passed  into  the  larynx.  The  instrument  with 
which  the  tube  was  introduced  is  then  released  and  withdrawn, 
the  finger  holding  the  tube  in  position  meanwhile.  As  a  precau- 
tion against  mishaps,  the  tube  may  be  threaded  on  a  long  loop, 
and  the  thread  removed  only  when  the  operator  is  sure  the  tube  is 
in  position. 

In  removing  the  tube,  the  patient  is  again  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  the  mouth  gag  is  inserted,  and  the  forefinger  passed  into 
the  throat  imtil  the  tube  can  be  felt  It  acts  as  a  guide  to  the 
extracting  instrument.  The  withdrawal  of  the  tube  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  its  insertion,  so  that  if  a  tube  is  inserted  merely  as  a 
temporary  measure,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  loop  of  thread  in  jx^si- 
tion  to  facilitate  extraction.  If  this  is  done  the  loop  may  be  fas- 
tened over  the  patient's  ear. 

Sprain  of  the  Cervical  Spine. — The  lower  portion  of  the 
spine  is  more  often  the  seat  of  sprain  than  is  the  upper  portion. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  cervical  spine. 
However,  sprain  of  the  neck  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  may 
follow  falls  or  blows  of  various  sorts. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness,  especially  when  certain 

movements  are  made,  against  which  the  patient  often  protects  him- 

-self  by  muscular  contraction.     External  signs,  such  as  edema  and 

ecchymosis,  are  usually  wanting.    There  is  no  true  deformity,  al- 
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thongli  the  patient  for  his  own  comfort  may  keep  the  head  out 
of  the  median  line.  Thus  an  injury  of  this  sort,  if  not  properly 
treated,  may  lead  to  wryneck.  Symptoms  of  shock  may  be  pres- 
ent, but  are  usually  wanting  in  cases  of  simple  sprain. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  not  to  over- 
look a  more  serious  injury,  such  as  fracture,  or  injury  of  the  cord, 
received  at  the  time  of  accident,  or  due  to  pressure  of  the  hema- 
toma. Hence  the  patient  should  be  carefully  examined,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  various  normal  motions  of  the  neck  tested  and  recorded 
(for  the  method  see  p.  162),  possible  paralysis,  either  sensory  or 
motor,  investigated,  and  any  other  symptoms  noted.  This  is  the 
more  important  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  out  of  which  damage 
suits  may  arise. 

The  possibility  that  a  dislocation  has  occurred  and  has  been 
spontaneously  reduced  should  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  chief 
^significance  of  this  is  the  damage  to  the  cord  which  may  have 
occurred  through  undue  pressure.  Another  i)ossibility  to  be 
thought  of  is  connnencing  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  rest  in  a  correct  position, 
with  hot  or  cold  applications  to  relieve  pain.  Later,  mai?sage  and 
passive  and  active  motions  should  be  instituted  in  order  to  regain 
the  full  range  of  motion.  If  the  patient  has  a  tendency  to  hold 
the  head  in  an  abnormal  attitude,  this  should  be  corrected,  even 
though  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  anesthetic  and  to  apply  a  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage  to  the  head,  neck,  and  chest  This  should  not 
be  continued  very  long,  lest  stiflfness  result.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  remove  it  in  a  week,  and  to  begin  treatment  by  manipulation. 

fractures. — Fracture  of  the  Hyoid. — Attempts  at  strangula- 
tion may  cause  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  usual  symptoms 
of  fracture,  pain  on  motion,  swelling,  and  ccchymosis,  are  present 
but  may  bo  rather  slight  In  case  of  the  hyoid  bone,  crepitus  will 
probably  be  obtainable.  To  these  ordinary  symptoms  there  may 
be  added  pain  on  swallowing,  or  cough,  or  swelling  of  the  larj-nx 
io  great  that  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary.  If  no  displacement 
b  present,  the  parts  will  unite  without  treatment.  If  there  is 
displacement,  it  is  better  to  make  an  incision  and  suture  the 
fractured  cartilage  or  l)one  with  catgut,  so  as  to  avoid  deformity. 
Xo  apparatus  is  required  to  hold  the  fractured  ends  in  normal 
position  if  there  is  no  tendency  to  displacement^  but  a  few  strips 
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of  adhesive  plaster  or  inuiiobilizatiou  of  the  head  will  give  the 
patient  comfort. 

Fracture  of  the  Larynx. — In  fractures  of  the  larvnx  the  thvroid 
cartilage  is  usually  involved ;  the  fracture  may  or  may  not  he 
complete.  As  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  often  rup- 
tured, blood  flows  into  the  trachea  and  excites  a  most  painful 
cough.  Swallowing  and  talking  are  also  painful.  The  thyroid 
is  flattened;  there  is  marked  edema,  and  frequently  emphysema. 
If  tlie  fracture  is  complete,  crepitus  is  easily  obtained. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  injury,  statistics  showing  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  patients  who  suffer  from  it  die.  As  death 
usually  comes  during  an  attack  of  dyspnea,  tracheotomy  should  be 
immediately  performed,  except  possibly  in  simple  cases  when  the 
patient  is  so  situated  that  tracheotomy  can  be  perfonned  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Subsequent  treatment  should  be  directed  toward 
keeping  the  fracture  asej)tic,  controlling  hemorrhage,  and  prevent- 
ing stenosis.  To  accomplish  these  measures  it  is  often  necessary 
to  perform  laryngotomy. 

Fracture  of  the  Trachea. — This  injury  occurs  less  often  than 
fracture  of  the  larynx.  The  symptoms  in  general  are  similar. 
Dyspnea  and  emphysema  are  the  most  alarming  ones,  and  are  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  death ;  or  death  may  follow  at  a  later  period 
from  inhalation  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  fracture  of 
the  larynx.  If  there  is.no  dyspnea  and  no  emphysema,  trache- 
otomy may  be  deferred,  but  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  strict 
observation  for  several  da  vs. 

Fracture  of  the  Cervical  Spine. — Fracture  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrai  may  be  due  to  direct  violence,  l)ut  it  is  generally  the  result 
of  blows  or  falls  ujx)n  the  head.  It  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  is 
often  accompanied  by  injury  of  the  cord  sufficient  to  terminate 
life  either  immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
symptoms  are  the  usual  ones  of  fracture,  namely,  pain  on  pres- 
sure and  on  manipulation,  abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus,  pos- 
sibly swelling  and  ecchymosis.  Some  of  these  symptoms  may  be 
masked  by  the  numerous  strong  muscles  which  surround  the  ver- 
tebra?, and  which  are  kept  contracted  to  prevent  the  pain  due  to 
motion  of  the  neck. 

The  cord  is  usually  injured,  either  pressed  upon,  or  partly  or 
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vrhoUy  crushed.     There  is,  therefore,  ahnost  always  more  or  less 
paralysis,  sensory  or  motor,  or  both. 

Prognosis,  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  cord,  is  bad,  worse 
than  when  tlie  lumbar  spine  is  fractured. 

Treatment. — ^If  no  cord  symptoms  are  present,  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  immobilization  of  the  spine,  possibly  with  extension 
and  counterextension.  If  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  paralysis, 
tlie  spinal  canal  should  be  opened  posteriorly  (laminectomy),  and 
depressed  fragments  of  bone  or  compressing  blood-clots  removed. 
Unfortimately  the  paralysis  is  usually  due  to  crushing  of  the  cord 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  not  to  pressure.  Hence  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  an  operation  benefits  the  patient. 

IMalocation  of  Vertebrae. — This  injury  may  be  due  either 
to  direct  violence  or  to  a  fall.    If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  associated  with  fracture  and  to  have  produced 
fatal  lesions  of  tlie  cord.    There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
dislocation  is  only  partial  and  in  which  the  cord  escapes  serious  in- 
jury.    This  is  especially  true  when  a  partial  dislocation  takes 
place  between  the  axis  and  atlas.     Such  a  patient  may  escape 
paralytic  symptoms  and  may  live  with  the  dislocation  unreduced. 
Treatment. — If  the  head  and  body  are  pulled  strongly  apart 
and   the  neck  is  manipulated,  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced. 
This  procedure  is  not  without  risk  of  sudden  death.     It  should 
be  performed  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  gentleness,  prefer- 
ably under  an  anesthetic.     Otherwise  the  treatment  consists  in 
immobilization  of  the  neck,  followed  by  massage  and  manipula- 
tions (compare  the  treatment  for  Sprain,  page  123). 

nTFLAHMATIONS 

Bums. — ^The  neck  is  often  the  seat  of  severe  bums,  especially 
when  the  clothing  catches  fire.  Such  bums,  if  deep,  are  likely 
to  result  in  deforming  contractures,  even  to  the  extent  of  draw- 
ing the  chin  down  upon  the  chest  (Fig.  87,  p.  148).  For  the 
treatment  of  bums  see  page  26.  Contraction  should  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  burned  area  extended  during  healing  by  means  of 
a  {)laster  of  Paris  splint  fitted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck. 

OellnlitiB  and  ShTsipelas. — Superficial  cellulitis  and  ery- 
sipelas occurring  in  tlie  neck  present  no  peculiar  features.     For 
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description  and  treatment  of  these  disorders  see  pages  33 
and  35. 

Boil. — The  back  of  the  neck  is  a  favorite  seat  for  boils.  A 
furuncle  or  boil  is  a  local  suppuration  due  to  staphylococci.  The 
inflammation  begins  in  the  skin  usually  at  the  root  of  a  hair. 
There  is  a  purulent  center,  surrounded  by  a  red,  edematous  area. 
The  swelling  and  pain  vary.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  so 
intense  that  necrosis  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  skin  takes  place. 
This  necrotic  slough  is  called  the  "  core  "  of  the  boil.  If  the 
boil  forms  where  the  skin  is  delicate,  the  pus  very  soon  breaks 
through  to  the  surface.  In  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  the  skin 
is  often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  it  is  sometimes  several  days 
before  the  necrotic  center  of  the  boil,  popularly  called  the  core, 
becomes  softened  and  separated  from  the  surrounding  skin,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  boil  are  able  to  discharge  themselves  spon- 
taneously; and  sometimes,  instead  of  discharging  on  the  surface, 
the  pus  finds  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  forming 
an  abscess  there.  A  boil  does  not  tend  to  spread  beyond  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  after  its  discharge  it  usually  goes  on  to 
recovery  without  giving  rise  to  other  than  a  local  cellulitis.  The 
process,  however,  is  apt  to  be  repeated,  often  many  times,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  lesion,  each  new  boil  developing  separately  as 
if  it  were  the  only  one,  from  infection  through  the  hair-follicles, 
due  to  the  smearing  of  pus  on  the  surface. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  is  to  evacuate  the  abnormal 
products  already  formed  and  to  hasten  or  cut  short  the  patho- 
logical process.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  the  skin  is  thick  and  the 
inflamed  area  is  proportionately  great,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  will  not  usually  stop  the  infection,  as  it 
often  will  in  case  of  a  small  boil  of  the  face  (p.  36).  Most  sur- 
geons still  follow  the  domestic  plan  of  poulticing  such  a  lesion  for 
a  couple  of  days  until  there  is  a  well  marked  center  to  the  suppura- 
tion. This  ix)ultice  treatment  is  generally  continued  too  long.  To 
keep  up  the  poultices  until  there  is  simply  a  soft  pus-sac  to  be 
opened  simplifies  the  operation,  but  it  prolongs  unnecessarily  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  ca^aty, 
which  has  to  be  closed  in  healing,  it  delays  ultimate  recovery.  In 
most  instances,  as  early  as  the  second  day,  it  is  possible  to  say 
where  the  center  of  the  boil  is  located,  and  if  a  short  incision 
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b  made  clear  through  the  skin  at  this  point  and  a  wet  dressing 
is  applied,  not  only  will  the  patient  be  saved  one  or  more  days 
of  intense  suffering,  but  the  inflammatory  process  will  rapidly 
subside  and  there  will  be  very  little  necrosis  of  the  skin  to  be 
made  good  by  the  growth  of  the  new  tissue.  Any  violent  attempts 
at  curetting  or  squeezing  out  the  necrotic  tissue  or  pathological 
products  are  to  be  condemned,  as  these  substances  will  come  out 
of  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  while  the  violence  adds  somewhat 
to  the  sum  total  of  injured  tissue  and  may  set  up  a  severe  cellu- 
litis. A  strip  of  rubber  tissue  or  gauze  should  be^  inserted  to  favor 
the  escape  of  pus. 

An  injection  of  cocain  or  eucain  directly;  into  the  inflamed 
skin  over  a  boil  is  a  very  painful  proceeding.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter to  b^n  the  anesthetization  at  a  little  distance  from  the  in- 
flamed  area,  so  that  as  new  punctures  are  made  nearer  the  center 
ihev  shall  enter  tissue  in  which  sensation  has  been  benumbed.  It 
is  in  operations  of  this  character  that  a  freezing  spray  of  ethyl 
chlorid  proves  satisfactory.  For  other  details  of  treatment  see 
Chapter  XX. 

The  after-treatment  of  a  boil  is  simple.  The  wet  dressings 
should  be  continued  for  a  couple  of  days,  until  the  discharge  is  at 
a  minimum,  when  an  ointment,  such  as  balsam  of  Peru,  one 
part,  vaseline,  eight  parts,  may  be  substituted. 

The  advantages  of  the  poultice  may  be  obtained  without  its 
disadvantages  by  applying  heat  to  the  outside  of  the  wet  dress- 
ing. For  this  purpose  a  hot-water  bag  or  bottle,  or  a  hot  brick 
or  flat-iron,  may  be  used.  It  is  easy  to  produce  and  maintain  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  patient  can  stand,  by  changing  the 
bottle  as  soon  as  its  temperature  falls.  In  this  manner  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  poultice  and  discomfort  and  trouble  of  its  renewal 
sre  avoi<led. 

CSarboncle. — A  carbuncle  is  a  suppuration  which,  unlike  that 
of  a  boil,  has  a  tendency  to  spread  laterally  through  the  cutane- 
ous tissues.  Local  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  various  hair-folli- 
cles, and  the  interstices  of  the  skin  become  saturated  with  pus,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  cellulitis  with  necrosis  of  more  or  less  of 
the  true  skin,  besides  the  usual  symptoms  of  infection  (Fig.  74). 
A  carbuncle  also  extends  downward,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  is 
usually  involved  in  all  except  very  mild  cases.    From  this  brief 
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description  it  appears  that  an  extensive  carbuncle  is  a  serious 
trouble  which  not  infrequently  terminates  fatally. 

TaEATMENT. — It  is  important  that  incisions  should  be  made 
through  the  skin  before  the  process  has  extended  widely.  As 
many  as  possible  of  the  small  abscesses  should  be  ojjcned  by  the 
incisions,  which  may  be  made  at  intervals  of  one-fourth  or  one- 


Fia.  74. — Carbuncle  o 

third  of  an  inch,  both  vertically  and  horizontally;  or  they  may 
radiate  from  a  central  point  (Fig,  75),  Some  few  surgeons  ad- 
vocate the  complete  excision  of  a  carbuncle,  but  this  causes  the 
loss  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  tissue.  A  compress  wet  with 
a  strong  antiseptic  solution  should  be  applied  and  kept  hot  in 
the  manner  described  above.  It  may  he  necessary  on  the  follow- 
ing day  or  at  a  later  period  to  make  other  incisions  to  permit  the 
escape  of  newly  formed  collections  of  pus.  Figure  76  shows  the 
outcome  of  a  very  bad  case. 


'^Ei.-K.  Duration,  four  weeks;  inciBcd  three  linen,  gsngime 
of  ooe  lUp.  Scar  from  umilar  operation  for  carbuncle  twenty  yrnrs  previou*. 
PBtint  (gHl  fift^-tno  years. 
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Abscess. — Abscesses  may  also  form  in  the  neck  as  the  result 
of  infection  in  aome  other  situation.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
neglected  children,  who  scratch  their  heads  to  find  relief  from  the 
itching  set  up  by  pediciili.  The  epidermis  is  broken,  a  slight 
cellulitis  results  in  the  scalp,  and  the  infection  follows  the  lym- 
phatics to  a  cervical  gland  and  produces  an  abscess  in  the  neck 
(Fig,  77).  It  is  usually  possible  to  find  the  starting-point  of 
the  infection  under  such  circumstances.  Such  an  abscess  is 
wholly  Bubcutaneoua  and  is  not  possessed  of  the  virulence  either 
of  the  boil  or  the  carbuncle.  It  should  be  opened  and  treated 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  for  abscesses  of  the  scalp  (p.  34). 


Fio.  77.-^Ah9CES9B«  OP  Nkck.      Diiratian  two  w«ks,  epcondaiy  to  pediculoB'ui  oapitie, 
occurring  in  a  child  al  two  yeara. 

The  pedicull  should  be  removed  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  Applications  of  benzln,  or  kerosene,  or  tincture  of 
delphinium  and  etlier,  followed  by  a  shampoo,  will  accomplish  this. 

Deep  suppuration  of  the  neck,  due  presumably  to  infection 
from  the  mouth,  sometimes  develops  rapidly.     In  8  day  or  two 
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tae  whole  front  or  side  of  the  neck  may  be  swollen,  brawny, 
and,  later,  saturated  with  pus,  while  chilla  and  fever  sliow  tlie 
grarity  of  the  affection.  This  trouble  has  often  been  called 
angina  Ludoiici.     It  deser^-es  early  radical  treatment  or  it  may 


agnl  fifty-si 


speedily  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  Tlio  tension  nlinuld  l>e  re- 
lievtd  by  ineiitiona  sufficiently  numerous  and  deep  to  ojM'n  any 
[■ickets  of  pus  and  allow  tlic  esoaiH^  of  the  greater  ]>iirt  of  the 
••luded  fluid.  If  oiieration  is  delayed  until  llie  wlmle  fnmt  of  tlio 
Dwk  is  involved,  the  prognosis  is  decidedly  unfuvoniblc. 

A  slowly  forming  deep  abscess  of  the  neek  may  ln!  due  to 
I'mking  down  of  a  tuberculous  gland  (I'ig.  1^},  or  to  n  mixed 
inft^-tion  in  case  of  syphilitic  ulcerated  throat.  Abscess  of  the 
•^n-ioil  lymphatic  glands  secondary  to  alveolar  abscess,  is  s|j<>kwi 
uf  •»  iioge  42. 
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Aii».TiT«ftTr, — Anthrax  or  malignant  pustule  is  a  disease  not 
common  in  this  cowntrj'.  It  usually  develops  in  a  man  who  has 
been  handling  infected  hides.  The  first  lesion  appears  upon  the 
hand  or  some  part  of  the  body  that  the  hand  has  touched.  It 
is  a  hard,  raised,  flattened,  reddish  nodule,  with  a  surrounding 
zone  of  more  or  less  indurated  cellulitis  (Fig.  79).     It  shows  little 


tendency  to  necrose  in  the  central  portion.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  severe  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  mani- 
festations, although  they  may  not  become  so  until  several  days 
after  the  infection  has  taken  place.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be 
made  with  certainty  by  an  examination  of  the  serum  and  blood 
obtained  from  the  pustule.  The  anthrax  bacillus  is  large  and 
bas  square  ends,  like  the  segments  of  a  mature  tapeworm,  so  that 
it  is  readily  recognized  in  a  stained  smear  by  a  simple  micro- 
ecopical  examination.     As  confirmatory  evidence,  cultures  should 
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be  made.  The  bacillus  grows  readily  upon  any  of  the  common 
culture  media.  If  a  positive  diagnosis  is  made,  the  local  lesion 
should  be  immediately  excised.  Further  operative  measures  are 
generally  useless,  as  the  disease  spreads  through  the  blood  as  well 
as  through  the  lymphatic  system.  A  fatal  termination  is  common, 
but  is  by  no  means  invariable,  so  that  life  should  not  be  despaired 
of  at  once. 

Cervical  Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  in  the  neck  is  situ- 
ated either  in  the  lymph-glands  or  in  the  spine.  Tubercular 
lymphadenitis  is  described,  with  other  enlargements  of  the  glands, 
on  page  142. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hones  of  the  neck  or  cervical  Pott's  dis- 
eai?e,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  condition  which  in  its  early  stages  is  apt 
not   to  be  recognized.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sj)ines  of  the 
vertebra*  are  not  so  plainly  to  be  felt  as  those  in  the  back  and  in 
the  lumbar  region,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is  in  the 
latter  situations.     The  first  symptoms  noticed  are  pain,  stiffness, 
anil   rigidity  of  the  neck.     Later  there  is  swelling  of  a  diffuse 
«*haracter,  making  the  neck  somewhat  thicker  than  before.     There 
i>  great  pain  when  the  neck  is  bent,  either  by  the  patient  or  by 
the  examiner.     The  trouble  may  be  differentiated  from  acute  sup- 
puration by  the  gradual  onset  of  the  disease,  by  the  low  fever,  and 
the  al>senee  of  surface  heat,  edema,  and  redness.     From  wryneck 
and  the  acute  myositis  which  precedes  wryneck,  it  can  be  differen- 
tiated  by  the  situation  of  the  swelling.     In  cervical  Pott's  the 
?wellin|ff  is  invariably  in  the  median  line,  though  it  may  extend 
more  to  one  side  or  the  other.     In  myositis  or  wryneck  the  swelling 
is  lateral  or  well  to  the  front.     In  wrvneck  the  chin  is  directed 
away   from  the  side  on  which  the  steruomastoid  muscle  is  prom- 
iiieut«      In  c»ervical  Pott's  the  chin  is  directed  toward  the  affected 
^i«Je.      In  wr^m^ck  correcti(m  of  the  defoninty  is  prevented  by  the 
bands    wliich   spring  into  marked   relief  when  correctitm   is   at- 
tfUipted.     In  cervical  Pott's  an  attempt  to  corrtvt  the  deformity 
i-  painful,  and  will  be  resisted  by  the  hands  of  the  patient. 

C''er\'ical  Pott's  is  differentiated  from  deforming  arthritis  of 
j\ik'  spine  by  the  fever  which  it  causes,  by  the  involvement  of  the 
--•ft  |>arts  in  the  tuberculous  inflammation,  by  the  greater  tender- 
iw-?^,  and  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  much  less  in  tulwrculosis  than 
in  arthritis  in  most  cases.     The  progressive  rigidity  of  the  spine 
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which  occurs  in  arthritis  is  absolutely  characteristic  as  the  disease 
becomes  more  advanced. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  is  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  weight  of  the  head  and  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest.  This  is 
accomplished  by  an  apparatus  knowii  as  a  jury-mast  wliich  lifts 
the  weight  of  the  head  by  a  strap  placed  under  the  occiput  and 
under  the  chin.  The  instrument  rests  upon  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders and  is  secured  in  place  either  by  straps  or  by  a  plaster  of 
Paris  bandage.  Wliether  the  disease  will  be  arrested  or  progress 
to  an  unfavorable  termination  will  de^xjnd  upon  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  hygienic  surroundings,  etc.,  more  than  upon  local 
treatment. 

Deforming  Arthritis. — The  spine  is  involved  in  deforming 
arthritis  with  a  frequency  not  generally  recognized.  At  times 
the  whole  spine  is  involved,  but  oftener  only  a  portion  of  it.  The 
neck  is  the  part  most  often  affected.  One  writer  has  stated  that 
in  uiore  than  one  third  of  all  cases  of  deforming  arthritis  the  cer- 
vical vertebrie  are  involved.  On  account  of  the  irregular  sliaiK) 
and  close  articulations  of  the  vertebra*,  the  disease  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  firm  ankylosis  of  the  portion  of  the  spine  involved.  The 
most  marked  symptoms  are  increasing  stiffness,  and  pain  due  to 
pressure  upon  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Zoster  also 
occurs.  The  differentiation  of  this  disease  from  cervical  tubercu- 
losis has  been  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  treatment  should  be  both  local  and  general.  Massage,  hot 
baths,  and  counterirritants  may  be  used  to  relieve  the  pain.  The 
general  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  physician 
in  regard  to  deforming  arthritis.  My  own  preference  is  for  a  resi- 
dence away  from  large  bodies  of  water,  for  an  out-of-door  life,  free 
froui  care,  and  with  all  the  good  food  that  the  patient  can  take 
without  producing  symptoms  of  indigestion. 


CHAPTER   V 
TUMORS   AND    DEFORMITIES   OF  THE   NECK 

TUMORS 

Sebaceous  Cyst. — This  variety  of  tumor  is  found  in  the 
skin  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck,  but  with  less  frequency 
than  upon  the  head.  It  presents  no  peculiarities  on  account  of  its 
situation,  so  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  head  is  applicable  here  (see  p.  66). 

Thyroid  Cyst     (See  Goiter,  p.  145.) 

Thsrreogloesal  Cyst. — The  region  of  the  larynx  is  a  favor- 
able site  for  congenital  cysts  and  sinuses  developing  from  some 
remains  of  the  thyrec^lossal  duct,  which  at  an  embryological  pe- 
riod extends  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  through  the  hyoid  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  If  the  remains  of  such  a  duct  open  externally, 
one  or  more  sinuses  will  persist  and  will  discharge  mucus.  If  the 
remains  of  the  duct  do  not  open  externally  or  into  the  mouth,  the 
secretion  may  give  rise  to  a  cyst  containing  mucus.  Such  a  cyst  is 
easily  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  and  the  sutured  skin  will 
heal  per  primanu  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  however, 
the  fluid  will  reaccumulate  and  the  tumor  w^ill  reappear.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  unpleasant  result  the  treatment  should  be  thorough. 
The  scar  following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  a  tliyreo- 
glossal  cyst  is  showoi  in  Fig.  80.  This  also  shows  the  situation  of 
the  original  sinus  or  cyst.  If  a  sinus  exists,  it  is  invariably  in  tho 
nie<]ian  line. 

Treatment. — The  only  successful  treatment  is  the  complete 

removal  of  the  cyst  and  its  duct.     The  situation  is  a  conspicuous 

one  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  as  small  a  scar  as  possible,  yvt  the 

<li?^«ection  must  be  deep  enough  to  expose  th(»  abnormal  tissue,  both 

aliove  and  below  the  hyoid  bone  if  need  l)e.     The  skin  should  be 

cucainize<l  or  the  patient  given  a  gcMieral  anestlu^tic.     The  incision 
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should  be  made  directly  in  tbe  median  line  and  more  above  tlian 
below  the  center  of  the  tumor,  as  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  up- 
ward. The  dissection  and  removal  of  a  rounded  cyst  is  easy ;  t)iat 
of  a  narrow  sinus  is  more  difficult,  since  it  is  often  impossible  to 
recognize  it  when  it  becomes  attenuated.     Even  when  there  is  a 


well  marked  cyst,  an  inconspicuous  sinus  often  leads  from  its 
upper  part.  It  has  been  su^ested  that  such  a  sinus  be  injected 
with  a  solution  of  methyl  blue,  so  that  the  operator  may  follow 
it  more  readily. 

^Vhen  the  congenital  tissue  has  been  followed  to  the  hyuid 
hone  there  will  often  be  found  a  perforation  of  the  bone.  The 
lining  of  this  should  be  curetted  away,  and  if  tbe  sinus  exists 
above  tbe  hyoid  it  should  be  followed  and  removed.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  patient  will  have  been  given  tbe  beat  chance 
against  recurrence,  but  a  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given.  The 
wound  should  be  sutured  entirely,  or  over  a  minute  drain  in  its 
lower  angle. 
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Branohiogenio  Oysts  and  SinuseB. — Other  congenital  cysts 
and  sinuses  may  be  found  in  the  sides  of  tUei  neck,  haying  de- 
veloped from-  the  remains  of  the  branchiogenic  clefts,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  ear  and  posterior  to  it.  These  tumors  are  some- 
times made  up  of  a  few  larger  cysts  and  innumerable  smaller 
ones,  and  contain  either  a  clear  serous  fluid  or  one  mad^  thicker 
by  the  presence  of  mucin  and  other  albuminous  substances.  They 
are  benign  in  character,  but  on  account  of  the  deformity  and  their 
tendency  to  keep  on  growing  they  shoidd  be  removed  as  thoroughly 
as  possible. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  of  a  lateral  cervical  cystic  tumor, 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  or  one  of  its  branches  should  always  be 
considered.  One  thinks  at  once  of  expansile  pulsation  as  a  means 
of  differential  diagnosis.  Jt  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  a 
tnnior,  cystic  or  solid,  lies  upon  the. carotid  artery  it  receives  an 
impulse  from  the  arterial  beat.  This  impulse  may  be  mistaken 
fi.»r  expansile  pulsation  unless  a  careful  examination  is  made. 

Ldpoma. — A  fatty  tumor  or  lipoma  is  probably  the  com- 
monest solid  tumor  of  tlie  neck.  It  occurs  in  three  forms :  simple, 
diflFiise,  and  intermuscular. 

A  iimple  lipoma  is  a  well  encapsulated  tiuuor  lying  iu  the 
.sulieiitaneous  plane  of  fascia.  It  seems  to  form  a  part  of  tlie  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  but  it  soon  exceeds  this  fat  in  thickness  and  is  usu- 
allv  covered  bv  a  thin  laver  of  this  fat.  It  may  be  found  in  any 
portion  of  the  neck  (Fig.  81).  It  tends  to  grow  larger,  and  this 
causies  an  ever-increasing  deformity.  This  is  the  one  reason  for 
it-<  removal. 

Trfi-vtment. — A  local  anesthetic  is  sufficient  imless  the  pa- 
tient is  verv  sensitive.  Tlie  incision  iu  the  skin  should  usuallv 
lie  parallel  to  or  He  in  one  of  the  circular  wrinkles  of  the  neck. 
A  transverse  incision  is  also  preferable  if  the  tumor  is  situat(Hl 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  incision  should  be  deepened  until 
the  capsule  of  the  tumor  is  plainly  seen.  This  is  usually  covered 
by  some  normal  subcutaneous  fat,  and  if  the  operator  attempts  to 
dissect  out  the  tumor  before  the  true  capsule  is  reached,  the  diffi- 
culties are  unnecessarily  increased  and  a  ragged  cavity  will  result. 
WTien  the  correct  jilane  is  reached  the  whole  tmnor  can  be  quickly 
shelled  out  with  blunt  dissection  either  with  the  fingers  or  with 
closed,  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors.    There  is  scarcely  any  bleed- 
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injr,  but  the  wound  should  be  iusiwctcd  for  it,  nii(]  if  aiiv  bleeding 
vctisel  exists,  it  should  be  ligatcd  with  fino  cutout  lest  a  lieiiintoina 
till  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  lipoma,  and  for  a  time 
continue  the  deformity.  The  wound  should  be  completely  sutured 
vith  horsehair  or  fine  black  silk  and  elastic  pressure  ap|)lied  by 
means  of  a  gauze  and  cotton  dressing  and  a  iirui  bandage.  This 
mar  be  removed  in  tlirce  days  and  any  small  dry  dressing  be 


Sti^bnouastuid  Muscle. 


rr-ajiplicd.  TIic  siitt-bes  should  be  removed — ime-half  on  the 
fourth  day  and  mic-liulf  on  the  sixth  day,  or  sooner  if  the  wound 
i.'  a  miiall  one. 

Biffue  lipoma.^Tlit-  K-vum]  vjiiiely  of  liiN.iua  dcvi'l.>|is  in  ciui- 
iM-vtion  with  llie  deep  faseia.  It  is  not  (>n<-aiisidaled ;  it  contains 
iitore  librous  tissue  tlian  tlie  other  two  varieties,  and  its  removal 
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is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.     It  usually  develops  symmetrically 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck  (Fig.  82).     Fortunately  it  is  rare. 

IntennnBcnlar  Lipoma. — The  third  variety  of  lipoma  develops 
in  the  fascia  between  the  muscles.  It  is  found  in  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  extremities.  In  structure  it  resembles  the  simple  lipoma, 
being  made  up  of  lobules  of  almost  pure  fat,  each  surrounded  hy 
a  complete  delicate  capsule.  The  dissection  for  its  removal  is 
tlierefore  easy,  but  the  extensive  ramification  of  the  tumor  between 
the  various  muscles  sometimes  makes  necessary  a  pretty  long 
wound. 

Fibroma. — A  pure  fibroma,  wliolly  subcutaneous,  is  not  a 
very  common  tumor  in  any  portion  of  the  body.  Such  a  one  de- 
veloping slowly  in 
connection  with  the 
left  sterna  mastoid 
muscle  is  shown  in 
Figure  83.  It  was 
removed  witliout  dif- 
ficulty, being  fully  en- 
capsulated (Fig.  Si). 
Ezilarged  Lynt- 
phatio  GlandB.  — 
Acute  Lympliadenitis. 
— The  most  common 
tumor  of  the  neck  is 
a  swollen  lymph- 
gland.  In  the  strict 
use  of  the  term  this 
is  not  a  tumor  at  all 
but  an  infiamniation, 
a  lymphadenitis.  But 
for  clinical  reasons  it 
is  well  to  class  these 
enlarged  glands  with 
the  tumors.  The  cer- 
vical glands  are  especially  liable  to  swell  on  account  of  infection 
from  bad  tectli,  or  from  throat  troubles,  such  as  ulcerated  tonsil, 
or  from  inflammation  in  or  about  the  ear,  as  well  as  from  infected 
wounds  of  the  skin.    A  very  common  source  of  lymphadenitis  of 


1.  84. — Same  Subject  as  Fia.  S3,  Showing  t 
Tumor  after  Removal.  It  was  fully  encap 
latc<l  Bad  easily  removed. 
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the  posterior  cervical  glands  in  children  is  pediculosis  capitis.  The 
child  scratches  the  scalp  to  relieve  itself  of  the  intolerable  itching, 
the  scratches  become  infected,  and  the  glands  swell.  An  extreme 
case  in  which  the  glands  have  broken  dowTi  and  two  large  abscesses 
have  resulted  is  shown  in  Figure  77,  page  130. 

Whatever  the  source  of  infection,  tlie  glands  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  aflFerent  lymph-vessels  will  become  inflamed.  One  or 
more  of  them  swells  until  it  presents  itself  as  a  smooth,  round, 
movable  tumor,  above  which  the  skin  is  also  freelv  movable.  If 
the  severity  of  the  inflammation  causes  the  gland  to  break  down, 
fluctuation  is  obtainable  and  the  inflammation  extending  to  the 
skin  Avill  prevent  movement  of  tlie  latter  over  the  gland.  Later 
the  abscess  may  break  through  the  skin.  Often,  however,  the 
infection,  being  of  a  milder  character,  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  the  acute  symptoms  of  infection  are 
wanting  in  the  periglandular  tissue;  or  the  inflammation  in  the 
glands  themselves  may  be  of  a  more  chronic  form.  In  such  a 
ease  the  swelling  of  the  gland  will  be  painless,  and  tliere  will  be 
little  tenderness  even  on  pressure. 

One  should  never  be  satisfied  with  a  diagnosis  of  simple 
lymphadenitis.  The  source  of  the  infection  sliould  also  Ik?  de- 
termined. If  no  cause  for  the  swelling  of  the  gland  can  be 
ascertained,  the  possibility  of  tuberculosis  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Treatment. — If  the  infection  of  the  gland  has  not  proceeded 
to  demonstrable  suppuration,  the  attention  may  he  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  further  infection  by  the  treatment  of  the  infected 
t«*eth,  or  sore  throat,  or  wound  of  the  skin.  When  the  source  of 
infection  has  been  shut  off,  acute  hiuphadenitis  Avill  take  care  of 
itself  in  many  cases. 

If  fluctuation  can  be  made  out  in  a  gland,  the  process  will 
rarely  undergo  resorption  witliout  a  discharge  of  pus.  In  such 
cases  it  is  better  therefore  either  to  drain  the  gland  or  to  remove 
it  entirely  if  this  can  be  readily  done.  For  if  the  glandular  tissue 
i#  riddled  with  pus  and  germs,  but  has  not  necrosed,  the  relief  of 
t€'nsion,  when  the  abscess  is  incised,  will  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life, 
?j>  that  this  glandular  tissue  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  wound, 
dijicharging  constantly  a  purulent  secretion  and  delaying  wound- 
healing  in  an  aggravating  manner.    If  the  whole  gland  is  removed 
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with  its  capsule,  union  of  the  sides  of  the  Avound  will  be  prompt 
and  often  primary. 

If  the  infection  comes  from  the  front  teeth,  so  that  the  tumor 
forms  in  the  situation  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  this  gland  is  ex- 
posed first  in  making  the  incision.  It  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
however,  because  the  source  of  the  pus  is  not  in  its  substance,  but 
in  that  of  one  or  more  lymphatic  glands  lying  just  under  it.  If 
this  caution  is  not  borne  in  mind,  the  salivary  gland  may  be  need- 
lesslv  excised. 

Chronic  Lympliadenitis,  or  Tuberculous  Glands. — The  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  also  subject  to  inflammatory  processes  of 
a  chronic  character.  Many  times  the  process  is  distinctly  tuber- 
cular, and  can  be  shown  to  be  such  by  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  excised  gland.  At  other  times,  how^ever,  the  tumor 
develops  in  a  similar  manner  and  presents  the  same  clinical  appear- 
ances, although  no  tulx^rcle  bacilli  can  be  made  out.  Such  patients 
are  anemic,  have  a  poor  digestion,  suffer  from  cold  feet  and  hands, 
and  have  an  appearance  of  malnutrition  although  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissue  may  be  abundant. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  tuberculosis  is  primarily  hy- 
gienic. Such  treatment  should  precede  and  follow  the  local  treat- 
ment. Just  \vhat  the  local  treatment  should  be  must  be  determined 
in  each  particular  case.  If  a  single  large  gland  exists,  causing  a 
deformity  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of  enlargement  of  other 
glands,  its  removal  is  absolutely  indicated.  If  there  are  many 
slightly  enlarged  glands  operation  can  be  deferred.  If  there  are 
numerous  large  glands,  some  of  which  are  plainly  suppurating, 
removal  is  necessary  both  to  reduce  the  number  of  foci  from 
which  the  disease  may  spread  as  well  as  to  save  the  patient  from 
abscess  formation  with  resulting  sinuses  .and  disfiguring  cicatrices. 

If  a  single  movable  gland  is  to  be  removed,  a  local  anesthetic 
suffices  in  many  cases.  If  many  glands  are  enlarged,  and  espe- 
cially if  one  or  more  are  adherent,  the  operation  is  a  more  formi- 
dable one  and  had  better  not  be  undertaken  except  with  general 
anesthesia;  for  although  the  enlarged  glands  may  seem  to  lie 
close  to  the  surface,  they  invariably  extend  deeper  than  they  ap- 
pear to  do,  and  almost  always  there  are  others  still  deeper  which 
are  concealed  by  the  more  superficial  ones.  A  thorough  opera- 
tion in  such  cases  means  a  free  incision  of  the  skin  and  superficial 
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M  muscles  and  wide  exposure  of  the  cervical  vessels.     Such  glands 

m  often  lie  just  in  front  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle  and  close  to 

■  the  internal  jugular  vein;  others  are  usually  found  just  behind 

I  the  muscle  or  beneath  it.     Hence   the  division  of  this  muscle 

greatly  facilitates  their  removal.     A  transverse  or  U-shaped  or 

Z-sshaped   incision  through  the  skin  is  advocated  on  account  of 

tlio  splendid  exposure  it  gives.     The  resulting  scar  is  prominent, 

and    should  be  avoided  when  possible,  even  though  two  separate 

'^lo-isions  are  required — one  in  front  of  the  stemomastoid  and  one 

tx^laind  it.     In  cases  of  extensive  involvement  of  the  glands,  it  is 

^^'^€311    to  remove  as  much  of  the  gland-bearing  fascia  as  possible. 

I'll  is   requires  a  long  and  difficult  dissection,  wliich  is  fully  de- 

scrx*il>cd  in  good  text-books  on  major  surgery. 

The  cases  which  may  proi)erly  be  considered  here  are  those 
^^^  ^vhich  there  are  one  or  more  enlarged  glands,  freely  movable 
ai^>^<=l  <jasily  accessible.  In  such  a  case  it  is  lx»tter  to  make  the  in- 
^i^ion  directly  over  the  glands  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
st^i^^B-xiomastoid  muscle.  When  the  various  planes  of  tissue,  skin, 
s«.t>c?xitaneous,  and  deep  fascia  have  been  divided,  there  will  be  ex- 
P^^=^^5^ci  the  outer  capsule  of  the  gland.  If  this  is  also  divided,  the 
^  ^^-:ix<i  may  sometimes  be  shelled  out  like  the  pulp  of  a  grape  from 
^kin,  especially  if  it  is  still  solid  and  the  inflammation  has  not 
xtp  adhesions  between  the  gland  substance  and  the  outer  cap- 
^-  In  that  case  the  dissection  mav  be  tedious,  but  should  be 
isted  in  until  the  gland  is  removed.  The  rule  should  always 
"^  t:o  keep  close  to  the  gland  in  removing  it.  If  a  little  of  the 
S  **^0.<i  substance  remains,  it  is  easy  to  remove  it  after  the  gland 
^  *^^l:f  has  been  excised;  whereas  if  the  line  of  incision  stravs  from 
*^^  ^land  itself,  serious  damage  may  be  done  to  some  important 
^^^J5=^is^l  or  nerve. 

The  important  structures  to  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  dis- 
*^^^t  ion  are  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pncumogastric  nerve  in 
**^^^xt  of  the  stemomastoid  muscle,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
lH:>sstc3rior  to  it. 

AVhen   the  enlarged   glands   have   been   rcmoviMl    the   wound 

^  ^^^Xild  be  cleansed  and  sutured.     Even  though  necrotic  material 

^^     been  smeared  over  the  wound  by  the  rupture  of  a  softened 

^  ^^^d,  primary  union  is  still  attainable  in  most  cases  if  all  dis- 

^^^^d  glands  are  removed*    The  finest  of  black  silk  sutures  should 
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be  placed  tbrough  the  skin  wound,  thus  allowing  the  deeper  parts 
to  collapse  and  assume  their  normal  relation.  Light  pressure  ob- 
tained by  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze  placed  on  the  wound  and  cov- 
ered with  cotton  and  a  gauze  bandage  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  wound  in  apposition.  If  the  wound  is  dry 
before  it  is  sutured  no  hemorrhage  need  be  feared.  Even  if  the 
dissection  is  a  limited  one,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  movements 
of  the  head  for  two  or  three  days  by  the  application  outside  of  the 
gauze  bandage  of  a  starch  bandage,  made  by  tearing  heavy  crin- 
olin  into  strips  two  or  tliree  inches  wide.  These  strips  are  rolled  and 
immediately  l)efore  being  used  they  are  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
care  being  taken  not  to  s^jueeze  out  more  of  the  contained  starch 
than  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  or  of  a  restless  adult, 
the  bandage  sliould  run  around  the  neck,  up  the  back  of  the  head 
and  around  tlie  forehead,  and  should  also  extend  under  one  or 
both  arms  (No.  22,  Chapter  XXI).  This  may  seem  like  a  very 
extensive  dressing  for  a  simple  wound,  but  only  in  this  manner  can 
a  wound  in  the  neck  be  projxirly  protected  and  the  head  kept  quiet 
In  a  day  or  two,  when  the  starch  has  thoroughly  dried,  the  parts 
of  the  bandage  wliich  extend  under  the  arms  may  be  cut  away, 
as  by  that  time  the  molding  of  the  bandage  to  the  shai^e  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders  will  be  sufficiently  firm.  The  wound  should 
be  dressed  in  four  days,  and  half  of  the  stitches  removed,  the  rest 
being  left  in  three  or  four  dfays  longer.  From  this  time  on  a 
cotton-collodion  dressing  will  sufficiently  protect  the  wound  from 
outside  contamination.  If  the  adult  is  quiet  and  the  incision  does 
not  extend  to  the  up})cr  third  of  the  neck,  the  bandage  around 
the  head  mav  l)e  omitted. 

Suppurating  Tuberculous  Glands.  —  Unfortunately  the  clean 
operations  above  described  are  often  imix)ssible  because  the  j)a- 
tieiit  will  not  allow  any  oi)eration  until  the  pus  has  burst  through 
the  skin  or  at  least  has  ruptured  the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  has 
infiltrated  the  surrounding  tissues.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
abscess-cavity  must  be  drained  through  a  suitable  incision,  but  the 
operator  should  not  content  himself  with  this  alone,  but  should 
make  an  attempt  to  remove  all  of  the  affected  gland,  either  by 
means  of  a  curette  or,  what  is  better,  by  means  of  forceps  and 
scissors.  If  this  dissection  does  not  extend  beyond  the  original 
capsule  of  the  broken-down  gland,  the  risk  of  spreading  the  infec- 
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tion  by  this  treatment  is  not  worth  considering,  and  the  period  of 
recovery  will  be  materially  shortened  if  one  does  not  leave  behind 
a  balf  disintegrated  gland,  which  will  keep  a  sinus  discharging  a 
small  amount  of  pus  daily  for  weeks  afterward.  If,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  gland  is  wholly  removed,  and  free  drainage  is  given 
tx>  the  wound,  it  may  be  able  to  close  by  granulation  in  a  week 
or  two. 

In  Syphilifl. — The  cervical  glands  may  he  enlarged  in  syphilis 
either  as  an  accompaniment  of  an  ulcerated  throat  or  as  a  later 
Tiianifestation  of  the  disease.  In  the  former  case,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  pus,  an  incision  may  be  necessarj\  Glandular 
enlargement  due  to  syphilis  will  subside  rapid Iv  under  antisyph- 
ilitic  treatment,  so  that  removal  of  the  glands  is  not  usually 
neeessarv. 

In  Lenkemia,  Pseudoleukemia,  Sarcoma,  Carcinoma. — Other 
causes  of  chronic  lymphadenitis  are  leukemia,  llodgkin's  disease, 
and  the  malignant  tumors.  It  is  well  worth  remembering  that 
the  cervical  glands  above  the  left  clavicle  have  connection  with  the 
alKlominal  organs  through  the  lymphatics  which  accompany  the 
thoracic  duct;  and  they  may  enlarge  so  as  to  be  easily  palpable, 
l«*fore  the  patient  seeks  advice  for  a  gastric  or  hepatic  cancer. 

Ttunon  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,  or  Gtoiter. — The  thy- 
roiil  gland  is  frequently  the  seat  of  hyjiertrophy  and  new  growth. 
Tliere  may  l)e  a  diffuse  enlargement  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
gland,  or  there  may  be  well  marked  noilules,  either  cystic  (Fig. 
8ri}  or  parenchymatous  in  structure.  Any  such  benign  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  known  as  a  goiter.  This  is  a  common 
affection  in  certain  mountainous  districts  in  Europe,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  them,  and  seems  to  l)e  increasing  in  fre- 
quency in  Xew  York  City,  possibly  on  account  of  immigration 
from  such  regions.  The  larger  swellings,  involving  the  whole 
^land  if  of  parenchymatous  nature,  are  sometimes  associated  with 
pn^tnision  of  the  eyeballs  and  certain  nervous  symptoms.  Su(»h 
a  gi>iter  is  called  exophthalmic  goiter  (Fig.  86), 

Diagnosis. — Tumor  of  the  thyroid  may  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  drawn  strongly  upward  when  the  patient  swallows, 
on  account  of  the  close  attachment  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the 
larA'nx.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  a  cystic  from  a  discrete  parenchy- 
matous swelling.     A  diffuse  swelling  of  even  elastic  consistence 
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tliroughout  is  invariablj  parenchymatous.  A  large  cyst  will  yield 
a  fluctuation  wave  when  tapped  upon  or  compressed.  A  small 
cyst  and  a  small  parenchymatous  nodule  react  about  alike  in  this 
respect.    An  aspirating  needle  will  distinguish  the  two. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  a  cystic  or  a  parenchymatous 
nodule  is  not  a  difficult  procedure  if  the  surgeon  is  careful  to  con- 
trol hemorrhage  step  by  step.  Local  anesthesia  is  sufficient.  The 
best  incision  is  parallel  to  the  transverse  wrinkles  of  the  neck. 
The  deep  fascia  is  divided,  any  intervening  muscle  freed  and 
pulled  to  one  side^  and  the  gland  exposed.  Its  capsule  and  usually 
a  tliin  layer  of  its  substance  must  be  divided  l)efore  tlie  nodule 
is  reached.  Hemorrhage  is  readily  controlled  by  clamp  and  liga- 
ture. The  nodule  is  shelled  out  of  its  bed.  The  divided  gland  is 
sutured  with  fine,  catgut  sutures  which  pass  through  its  capsule; 
and  the  deep  fascia  is  similarly  sutured,  while  the  wound  in  the 
skin  is  sutured  with  fine  black  silk.  Only  when  there  is  oozing 
from  the  gland  should  a  small  drain  be  employed. 

The  removal  of  a  part  of  a  diflFusoly  enlarged  thyroid  gland 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter  and  should  be  undertaken  onlv  after 
all  precautions  for  a  major  operation  have  been  made,  and  yet 
s»pnie  of  the  most  experienced  operators  use  a  local  anesthetic  in 
all  cases  of  goiter.  In  no  case  should  the  whole  gland  l)e  removed, 
as  myxedema  or  other  nervous  disturbances  are  apt  to  lead  to  a 
sjjeedy  fatality. 

ACQUIRED  DEFORMITIES 

Cicatricee. — Bums  of  the  ne<»k  (p.  125)  are  often  followed 
by  annoying  cicatricial  contractions.  Besides  the  disfigurement 
fao  canse<l,  the  force  of  the  fibrous  bands  may  keej)  the  head  twisted 
to  one  side  or  may  bring  the  chin  close  down  to  the  sternum 
(  Fi^.  87). 

Treatment. — Such  a  condition  of  aiTairs  may  l)e  greatly  im- 

prr»\'e<l  by  a  suitable  plastic  operation  in  some  cases  and  in  others 

Ijv  extensive  skin-grafting  ('Chaj)ter  XX).     If  possible,  the  olTend- 

ins  l>andft  should  l»e  partially  or  wholly  excised,  as  their  presence 

vill  nericmsly  interfen^  with  the  result  of  the  o]K^ration.    The  exact 

di-tnils  of  such  an  oix>ration  cannot  lx»  given,  as  they  must  be  made 

t«»  cf»rr<*?*|X)nd  to  the  necessities  of  each  particular  case.     It  is  well, 

however,  for  l>oth  the  patient  an<l  the  surgeon  to  recognize  that 
19 
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the  best  results  under  such  circunistaiices  are  obtained,  not  by  a 
single  extensive  operation  but  by  several  lesser  ones,  repeated  at 


BvBK  or  Tae,  Neck. 


intervals  suffii-iently  long  to  reveal  tlie  gain  made  by  each  opera- 
tive attonipt. 

Torticollis,  or  Wryneck. — "Wr^-neek,  or  torticollis,  is  the 
shortening  of  ore  or  tnoro  of  the  cervical  muscles,  so  that  the 
head  is  liehl  in  an  abnormal  position.  There  may  or  may  not 
he  ft  spasm  of  these  muscles.  The  stemomastoid  is  the  musclo 
most  affected,  although  the  posterior  cervical  muscles  are  nsnally 
involved  to  a  certain  extent  (Fig.  88),  The  condition  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  nnilateral  myositis  of  infancy,  secondary  possibly 
to  traumatism  at  birth,  or  developing  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  con- 
genital syphilis.  As  the  child  grows,  the  lack  of  exercise  of  certain 
muscles  from  the  cramped  position  in  which  the  head  is  con- 
stantly held,  adds  to  the  deformity  and  increases  the  muscular 
cthanges.     If  nothing  is  done  to  relieve  the  condition,  the  cervical 
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^  j:»5ne  will  lje«come  much  curved,  and  tliere  will  be  compeusntory 
^^-m-M  SATS  in  bot)i  the  dorsal  aud  lumbar  epine.  Even  the  develop- 
-r»m*55nl  of  the  bead  may  lie  effected  (Figs.  89  and  90). 

Strictly  epeakiug,  cases  of  tortieollia  may  be  divided  into  acute 
^^x:k«1  chronic.  Vsually,  Lowever,  tbe  acute  Bymptoms  will  liavo 
^-«j>  Iwided  before  tlie  child  is  broiight  to  the  doctor.  ,' 

Diagnosis, — In  many  cases  the  parent  has  already  recognized 
^1-»^  nature  of  the  dofoijnity.  Inspection  shows  that  tlik  mastoid 
3;>x-<3cea3  on  the  affected  side  is  nearer  to  tlio  sternum  than'^t  shunld 
"fcx?--  This  means  that  tlie  face  is  turned  toward  the  op|>(|)8ile  side 
^T*<i  the  chin  slightly  elevntt'd,  althoufrh  the  licad  m^  he  hent 
*<3wanl  the  shoulder  of  the  iitTrricd  M.lr.  If  thf  rnrifi'.i.-tinii  is 
«»f    'f^ug  standing,   the 


m 


J»ole  bead  will  swu 
have   alipped    over 

^vard  the  unaffected 
aide.  This  is  due  to 
tlio  curvature  of  th'j 
neck.  But  the  most 
'tillable  method  by 
■vvlii^],  jq  ascertain 
**"at  muscles  are  af- 
i«?c-t^d  is  to  make  pal- 
I'ation  and  manipula- 
*»•"•»»  of  the  head  and 
"•>ok.  When  the  head 
's  fl*?xed  and  extended, 
»*\ri  ahdurted  to  the 
^P:Ut  and  left  and  ro- 
'•^«1.  the  difference  in 


the 


Tnnscles  of  the  t 


t^idos  of  the  neck  v 
onc-^  apparent.  Such 
'ttaj-i  ipulation  is  usu- 
*^1?^  not  painful  unless 
Carried  to  an  extreme 
*«eree. 

jV  differential  diagnosis  l>etwcen  torticoU 


Fio.  88. — Wryneck  or  Right  Sihe  of  MnnKUATB 
DEOTtEE.  The  position  of  the  hciid  is  typical. 
This  patient  wan  maile  absolutely  8t|w|>ht  by  an 
operation  performed  Willi  cooaiu,  anq  aubsequent 

mauipulation.  ' 


^H  llie  cervici 


and  tubercnlosig  of 
cervical  spine  has  sometimes  to  bo  made.     In  tuberculosis  there 
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is  extreme  Icndeniess,  inability  to  move  tlic  bead  in  an;  direction 
without  pain,  spasm  of  tbe  cervical  muscles  wben  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  so.    Moreover,  there  is  a  daily  slight  fever. 


Treatmemt. — The  first  treatment  of  acute  torticollis  is  tbe 
treatment  of  tlie  traumatism  or  acute  myositis  in  -which  it  origi- 
nates.    This  consists  in  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  mainte- 


Fjp.  90.— Bapjf  Vww  ow  Same  Patient. 
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nance  of  the  head  in  a  correct  position,  or  at  least  the  prevention  of 
an  increase  in  the  deformity.  If  the  condition  is  considered  to 
rheumatic^  salicylate  of  soda  should  be  administered. 
As  soon  as  the  pain  subsides,  treatment  by  manipulation  should 
commenced  to  correct  existing  deformity.  The  effort  should  be 
overcorrect  the  deformity  which  exists.  Therefore  the  face  should 
rotated  in  the  opposite  direction  until  the  affected  sternomas- 
toid  is  tight  The  chin  should  then  be  tilted  do\vnward  and  the 
hioad  bent  away  from  the  affected  shoulder.  These  manipulations 
sliould  be  made  a  number  of  times,  and  the  treatment  repeated 
eacJi  day  until  the  deformity  is  overcome.  Even  then  it  is  better 
for  the  physician  to  see  the  child  once  a  week  for  a  few  weeks. 

If  the  patient  is  an  infant,  manipulation  described  may  be 
^^rried  out  upon  the  mother's  lap.  If  it  is  an  older  child,  it 
»^'i*>iild  sit  upright  during  the  treatment.  In  either  case  it  is  an 
«<  I  vantage  if  a  second  person  holds  the  shoulders  while  the  ma- 
^J  I  filiations  are  made,  so  that  the  manipulator  can  make  traction 
iilM->n  the  head  while  twisting  it  and  bending  it. 

During  sleep  the  pillow  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  position 
^*f  tlie  body  will  tend  to  correct  the  deformity,  or  at  least  will  not 
t^^Ticl  to  increase  it. 

In  chronic  cases,  treatment  by  manipulation  will  succeed  only 
^f  tlie  affected  muscles  are  still  elastic;  otherwise  operative  treat- 
Ji*ox^t  is  indicated.  In  slight  cases,  division  of  the  sternomastoid 
^^iiscle  is  necessary,  whereas  in  the  severer  cases  the  trajxjzius  sple- 
^^ixsi  and  other  muscles  will  also  require  division. 

The  incision  may  be  made  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  stemo- 

^^*^stoid  or  parallel  to  the  clavicle.     The  former  leaves  a  slighter 

*^^x-.     The  incision  should  be  at  least  an  inch  long.     Usually, 

^"^"^i^n  the  most  prominent  bands  have  been  divided  and  tension 

**^5i  separated  their  cut  ends,  it  will  be  found  that  other  deeper  ones 

^^^IX  hold  the  head  to  a  lesser  degree  in  an  abnormal  position. 

^^Xoh  bands  should  in  turn  be  divided  until  motion  of  the  head 

^^    ^Tee.     The  Restraining  muscular  bands  lie  a  little  outside  the 

^^^ath  of  the  great  vessels,  and  the  latter  could  be  injured  only 

"y   careless  cutting.     No  deep  suture  is  necessary.     Hemorrhage 

^^ould  be  stopped  and  the  skin-wound  entirely  closed  with  fine 

^Uck  silk  sutures.     A  firm  dressing  should  be  applied,  and  the 

tead  put  up  in  an  overcorrected  position  and  held  so  by  o,  plaster 
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of  Paris  bandage  i)laeed  around  tlie  neck,  over  the  head,  and  under 
both  arms  {Xo.  22,  (^lapter  XXI).  If  there  is  no  rise  of  tem- 
l)eratnre  or  pain,  the  dressing  need  not  be  clianged  for  a  Aveek  or 
ten  days.  As  soon  as  the  wound  has  liealed,  gentle  passive  rota- 
tion and  otlier  motions  of  the  head  should  he  commenced  and 
re])eated  every  other  day  for  several  weeks.  As  time  goes  on, 
tlie  force  with  which  this  is  done  may  be  increased,  and  in  addition 
the  patient  should  practise  active  motion  daily  to  correct  the  de- 
formity and  increase  the  mobility  of  the  neck.  The  Ix^st  single 
exercise  that  the  patient  can  make  is  the  following:  Stand  erect; 
turn  the  chin  towanl  the  affected  side,  without  lifting  it;  incline 
the  head  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  unaffected  side,  while  the  face 
is  still  turned  toward  the  other  side;  place  the  head  erect.  This 
(exercise  should  be  repeated  several  times  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
At  first  the  patient  should  go  through  the  exercise  in  the  physi- 
cian's presence,  as  he  will  otherwise  almost  certainly  fail  to  make 
the  motiims  correctly. 


SECTION  III 
A^TECTIONS  OF  THE  TRUNK: 


CHAPTER    VI 

INJURIES   AND   INFLAMMATIONS  OF   THE  TRUNK 

mjXJRIES 

ContusionB  of  the  CheBt  and  Back. — Blows  iiiioo  t)ie 
chest  and  back  on  account  of  the  firm  imderljijig  bonos  iismilly 
produce  little  injury.  General  directions  for  trealnicut  of  aiicli 
injuries  arc  given  on  page  '2. 

Contniion  of  the  Breast — A  blow  on  tlio  nianimary  gland  may 
pro<liice  a  partial  rupture  with  the  forniatiou  of  a  iieniatoma  (Fig. 


Fta.ftl. — Laiioe  Rehatoha  of  HAinfART  Reoion,  Ftvx  Weeks  Atter 


I'l;  aeo  p.  3  fur  trcatiuent)  or  an  inflamiiiatiun,  nuislitiw,  or 
oven  abscess.  It  may  ulao  lie  followed  by  a  malignant  growth. 
IleDee  the  importance  of  immcdiatu  intelligent  treatment. 
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Ilot,  moist  applications  should  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  the 
surface  may  be  covered  with  gauze  thickly  spread  with  iclithyol 
ointment,  and  outside  of  this  a  layer  of  non-absorbent  cotton  or 
lamb's  wool.  Moderate,  even  pressure  is  to  be  maintained  by  a 
breast  bandage,  which  should  be  so  applied  that  the  breast  is  sup- 
ported from  the  shoulder  (No.  28,  Chapter  XXI).  After  a  few 
days  gentle  massage  should  be  administered. 

Contusion  of  the  Back  and  Ribs. — Contusion  of  tlie  back  is  con- 
sidered imder  the  heading  Sprain  (j).  158),  and  contusion  of  a 
rib  under  the  heading  Fracture  (p.  167). 

Contusion  of  the  Abdomen. — Blows  or  undue  pressure 
uiwn  the  abdomen  are  important  less  for  their  effect  uiK)n  the 
abdominal  wall  than  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  one  or  more  of 
which  may  be  ruptured  or  seriously  injured  by  violence  which 
leaves  no  mark  upon  the  skin. 

A  sharp  unexixjcted  blow  uix)n  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  produce 
a  condition  of  shock  which  is  familiar  to  every  boy  luider  the 
phrase  "  it  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him."  The  abdominal  muscles 
being  off  their  guard,  the  force  of  the  blow  is  received  upon  the 
sensitive  structures  beneath,  especially  upon  tlie  sympatlietic  gan- 
glia in  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  faintness  and  nausea 
and  possibly  vomiting  and  unconsciousness  follow.  Such  a  blow 
may  even  produce  death,  although  this  is  not  common  in  an  animal 
the  size  of  man.  When  the  muscles  are  forewarned  and  have  time 
to  contract,  they  can  protect  the  abdominal  organs  against  a  very 
heavy  pressure.  For  instance,  a  man  weighing,  say,  170  pounds, 
can  lie  face  downward  bearing  his  whole  weight  on  a  horizontal 
bar  which  crosses  his  abdomen.  The  rigidity  of  the  recti  and  otlier 
muscles  prevents  the  bar  from  ])ressing  backward  enough  to  pinch 
the  intestine  or  mesentery  against  the  spinal  colunm.  This  ex- 
plains how  so  many  persons  escape  serious  injury  from  tlie  wheel 
of  a  moving  vehicle,  even  though  it  passes  directly  across  the 
abdomen.  Such  escapes  have  been  frequently  noted,  even  when 
the  vehicle  has  weighed  more  than  3,000  pounds  (750  pounds 
weight  on  each  of  four  wheels).  When  the  wheel  is  broad  and 
rubber-tired,  the  possibility  of  escape  from  serious  injury  is  natu- 
rally much  greater  than  with  a  wlioel  having  a  narrow  steel  tire. 

Diagnosis. — The  principal  symptoms  of  contusion  of  the  abdo- 
inen  are  general.    They  are  the  symptoms  which,  grouped  together, 
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are   sxK>kcn  of  as  shock — namely,  feeble  pulse,  pallor,  cold,  pos- 
sibly clammy  skin,  and  frequent  respiration.     These  are  also  the 
symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage  and  of  rupture  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine,  which  are  often  the  result  of  undue  force  applied  to 
the  abdomen.     It  is  important  to  separate  simple  contusion  from 
tbese  other  conditions,  if  possible,  since  their  respective  treatments 
are  opposites.    Often  the  progress  of  the  case  will  alone  decide.    If 
there  is  uncomplicated  contusion,  tlie  symptoms  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear.    If  there  is  an  accompanying  internal  hemorrhage  or  rup- 
ture, the  pulse  and  respiration  will  increase  in  rate,  the  patient 
will  become  more  restless,  and  the  symptoms  of  shock  will  become 
uiore  marked.    Vomiting  usually  accompanies  rupture  of  an  intra- 
abdominal organ.     The  vomitus  should  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally to  determine  the  possible  presence  of  blood. 

There  is  usually  pain  at  the  seat  of  rupture,  extending  tlience 
iu  the  direction  in  which  tlie  escaped  intestinal  contents  would  be 
likely  to  gravitate.  If  the  amount  of  escaped  fluid  is  large,  its 
presence  as  free  abdominal  fluid  may  be  shown  by  ])ercussion  with 
the  patient  lying  first  on  his  back  and  then  on  liis  side,  or  in 
other  ix)sitions.  Abdominal  rigidity  on  palpation  is  a  sign  of  great 
importance.  It  may  exist  in  simple  contusion,  but  it  is  less 
marked  than  it  is  in  more  serious  conditions  and  tends  to  de- 
crease. 

In  all  cases  of  abdominal  injury  the  whole  abdomen  should  be 
carefully  examined  with  the  stethoscope.  By  this  means  one  can 
determine  whether  the  normal  peristaltic  action  of  tlie  intestines 
is  going  on,  whether  normal  peristalsis  is  at  a  standstill,  and, 
r*»uglily,  the  shajK)  of  the  air-spaces  which  distend  the  abdomen, 
and  the  pn?s(Mice  of  free  fluid  or  gas.  All  of  these  factors  have  their 
weight  in  determining  the  question  of  operation.  If  ]x?rf()ration  of 
stomach  or  intestines  is  present,  inunediate  operation  and  suture 
gives  the  patient  the  only  chance  of  recovery.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  delay  of  a  few  hours  will  reduce  such  chance  by  at 
least  one-half,  as  the  successful  cases  are  almost  exclusively  those  * 
ofierated  ujwn  within  sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent The  cliaracter  of  the  urine,  and  the  patient's  ability  to 
pas."*  it,  and  the  state  of  the  bowels  must  also  l)e  considered,  as 
rupture  of  the  bladder  or  of  one  kidney  is  as  urgent  an  indication 
for  operation  as  is  that  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
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NoN-oPEKATivE  TREATMENT. — If  it  is  decided  that  no  serious 
internal  injury  exists,  and  in  all  cases,  before  a  complete  diagnosis 
can  be  made,  the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  An  ice-bag  or  heat  applied  to  the  abdomen  usu- 
ally helps  toward  this  end.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  morphine  imtil 
the  diagnosis  is  clear.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  doses  given 
should  be  small,  and  should  be  administered  hypodermically.  Ab- 
solutely nothing  should  be  given  by  mouth.  If  the  skin  is  broken 
a  light,  moist,  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied.  The  symi)- 
toms  of  the  patient  should  be  noted  every  hour.  If  they  all  im- 
prove steadily,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  there  is  a  simjjle 
contusion.  If  they  grow  worse,  and  particularly  if  local  muscular 
rigidity  is  noted  or  increases,  laparotomy  should  be  performed. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  surgeon  to  decide  definitely  for  or 
against  operation  in  less  than  twelve  hours  from  the  injury.  This 
gives  the  patient  the  best  chance  of  recovery  after  operation,  \vhat- 
ever  the  character  of  the  injury. 

If  the  contusion  is  uncomplicated,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
water  after  twelve  hours,  fluid  nourishment  on  the  following  day, 
and  solid  food  after  the  bowels  have  been  moved. 

It  is  well  worth  remcml)ering  that  a  contusion  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  may  be  accompanied  by  a  contusion  of  the  intestine  with- 
out immediate  hemorrhage  or  rupture.  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  be  the  case  after  wheel  injury.  The  slough  of  intestine  may 
give  way  and  allow  the  intestinal  contents  to  escape  into  the  abdo- 
men as  late  as  two  weeks  after  the  injury.  The  warning  sign  is 
a  localized  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Tlie 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  on  the  simj^lcst  fluid  diet  until 
this  disappears. 

Wounds. — Uncomplicated  ^vounds  of  the  trunk  should  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  on  page  13. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  TJmbilicns — This  occurs  in  the  infant, 
due  to  premature  separation  of  the  cord.  The  hemorrhage  should 
be  controlled  by  solution  of  adrenalin  (1 :  2,000)  and  pressure,  or 
by  application  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  full  strength  or  diluted 
one-half,  or  if  necessary  by  ligature.  Asepsis  should  be  observed 
in  the  dressing. 

Onnshot  Wound  of  the  Back. — Gunshot  wound  of  the  back 

as  met  with  in  civil  life  is  frequently  not  serious,  as  the  bullets 
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of  small  caliber  fired  from  cheap  revolvers  do  not  penetrate  through 
the  thick  muscles  in  this  region.    A  bullet  fired  into  the  back  may 
he  deflected  by  the  strong  fascial  planes  or  by  some  vertebra ;  it 
is   therefore  diflScult  to  make  out  its  exact  location  or  to  follow 
its  track  with  the  probe.     Unless  its  situation  is  easily  determin- 
ahle,  the  surgeon  should  recognize  that  the  operation  for  its  re- 
moval may  be  a  protracted  one,   and  should  make  preparation 
accordingly.    If  the  bullet  is  within  easy  reach  it  may  be  extracted 
and  the  woimd  properly  treated  without  a  general  anesthetic.    The 
position  of  the  bullet  may  be  shown  in  a  radiograph  if  the  patient 
is  not  too  stout 

Penetrating  Wound  of  the  Pleural  Cavity A  bullet  or  the 

point  of  a  knife  may  pass  between  two  ribs  and  open  the  pleural 
cavity.  Air  or  blood  may  then  occupy  the  pleural  space.  There 
niav  be  more  or  less  shock.  If  there  is  no  wound  of  exit,  an  at- 
tempt  should  be  made  to  locate  the  bullet  by  means  of  the  X-ray. 
If  the  lung  is  injured  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  cough 
and  hemoptysis  and  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
revealed  by  an  area  of  dulness  on  percussion ;  but  even  these  symp- 
toms may  be  very  slight.  If  a  large  artery  is  broken,  death  fol- 
lows rapidly,  partly  from  hemorrhage  and  partly  from  suffocation, 
as  tlie  blood  which  pours  into  the  bronchi  is  imperfectly  coughed 
out. 

Treatment. — Air  or  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  readily  re- 
sorl)ed  from  the  healthy  pleural  cavity.  Even  a  foreign  body 
such  as  a  bullet  may  give  no  trouble.  It  is  liest,  therefore,  not  to 
explore  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  unless  there  is  some 
definite  reason  for  interference,  such  as  the  knowTi  accessibility  of 
the  bullet,  continued  hemorrhage,  or  the  existence  of  suppuration 
(p.  175).  Drainage  is  secured  by  the  resection  of  two  inches  of 
one  rib  as  described  on  page  177. 

Penetrating  Wound  of  the  Pericardial  Cavity. — ^A  penetrating 
-wound  of  the  pericardium  alone  may  be  sutured  imder  cocain 
after  the  excision  of  an  inch  or  two  of  one  rib,  or  the  wound  may 
be  left  to  unite  of  itself.  The  danger  in  such  a  case  is  not  from 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  but  from  the  possibility  of  subsequent  in- 
flammation. Drainage  is  inadvisable  in  a  recent  case,  but  if  pus 
forms  in  the  sac,  extensive  drainage  will  of  course  be  required. 
If  the  heart  is  injured  the  case  is  by  no  means  hopeless.    Instances 
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are  on  record  in  which  after  the  resection  of  a  portion  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  the  pericardial  sac  has  been  opened  and  the  wound 
in  the  heart  successfully  closed  by  suture. 

Penetrating  Wound  of  the  Abdomen Every  wound  of  the  ah- 

domen  should  be  explored  until  the  surgeon  can  either  see  its  bot- 
tom or  can  assure  himself  that  it  has  entered  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. Whether  it  should  be  explored  still  further  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  abdomen  should  be 
opened  after  every  gunshot  woimd,  and  after  every  stab  wound  ac- 
companied by  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  or  intestinal  injury.  As  to 
penetrating  wounds  without  symptoms  of  complication,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  risk  of  opening  the  abdomen  with  suitable  facilities 
is  less  than  the  risk  of  allowing  the  injury  to  go  without  explora- 
tion.    The  younger  surgeons  at  least  are  acting  on  this  principle. 

Sprains. — Sprain  of  Back. — ^As  a  result  of  twists  and  falls, 
and  less  often  of  blows,  the  back  is  sprained,  almost  always  at  the 
junction  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions.  Often  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  is  little  or  no  change  in  its  appearance;  the  usual 
symptoms  are  those  of  stiffness,  and  pain  at  the  pelvic  attachment 
of  one  or  both  lumbosacral  muscles,  noticed  especially  when  the 
position  is  changed  after  a  short  period  of  quiet  or  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bend  the  body  in  certain  directions.  Some- 
times it  is  almost  impossible  to  stand  erect.  In  the  simpler  cases 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  stretching  or  bruising  of  the  muscles  or 
of  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  In  the  severer  cases  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  muscular  or  fibrous  threads  are  broken ; 
at  any  rate,  the  symptoms  often  persist  for  a  provokingly  long 
period,  sometimes  for  several  weeks. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  a  sprain  of  the  back 
from  lumbago.  The  latter  is  technically  a  neuralgia  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back,  and  usually  comes  on  after  exposure  to  cold.  If 
such  exposure  is  combined  with  overexertion  it  may  be  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  sprain  or  to  lumbago.  As 
the  treatment  is  similar  in  some  respects,  the  doubt  is  less  impor- 
tant than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  for  treatment  is  the  relief 
of  the  pain.  This  may  be  constant,  or  occur  only  when  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  are  contracted.  There  may  be  a  partial  spasm  of 
the  muscles  which  greatly  aggravates  the  pain.    The  patient  should 
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remain  in  bed  while  the  symptoms  arc  acute,  and  external  heat 
should  be  applied.  This  may  be  moist  or  dry.  A  hot-water  bag 
filled  with  boiling  water  is  a  convenient  form  of  application.  Hot 
moist  compresses  may  be  applied,  covered  with  flannel,  and  still 
further  heated  by  a  flat-iron. 

Massage  is  indicated,  especially  around  the  origin  of  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  back  from  the  sacrum  and  ileum.  The 
massage  to  be  effectual  must  be  given  with  a  good  deal  of  force; 
hence  mechanical  vibration  with  a  good  machine  is  most  service- 
able in  these  cases. 

Dry-cupping  is  another  means  of  relieving  i)ain  in  this  region 
which  is  not  used  nearly  as  often  as  it  should  be. 

The  various  counter-irritants  may  be  employed.  Xo  one  is 
better,  and  none  so  cleanly,  as  the  thermocautery.  The  point  of 
the  cautery,  preferably  a  round  one,  should  be  kept  at  a  pale  red 
beat,  and  should  be  swung  in  circles  which  just  touch  the  back 
tangentially.  In  this  manner  the  cauterization  can  be  performed 
with  a  delicacy  quite  impossible  if  a  forward  and  backward 
movement  be  given  to  the  point.  The  pain  of  this  treatment  is 
very  slight  if  the  point  passes  swiftly  over  the  skin,  so  that  the 
cauterization  can  be  continued  until  the  whole  painful  area  has 
been  thoroughly  gone  over.  The  treatment  may  be  repeated  the 
following  day,  if  necessary.  Sometimes  a  single  application  will 
eflFect  a  cure. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  give  morphin.  Acetanilid,  or  one 
of  file  other  coal-tar  products,  is  sufliciently  powerful  if  an  anal- 
gesic is  necessary. 

There  is  one  other  remedy  which  is  said  to  stop  the  pain  in 
lumbago  almost  instantly,  and  that  is  the  injection  of  from  four 
to  twelve  ounces  of  sterile  nonual  salt  solution  into  the  muscles 
of  the  back. 

In  cases  of  sprain  it  is  important  to  support  the  back  and  to 
ki'cp  the  injured  j)arts  at  rest.  For  this  purpose  a  proj)er  strap- 
ping with  adhesive  plaster  is  excellent.  The  use  of  a  jwrous  plas- 
ter is  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  A  far  more  eflicient 
support  can  be  obtained  as  follows:  two  strips  of  adhesive,  three 
inches  broad,  are  applied  on  either  side  of  the  spine  from  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula  nearly  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 
There  should  be  a  space  of  a  half  inch  between  them.    Six  trans- 
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verse  strips,  cacli  two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  icacli  a 
little  more  than  half-way  around  the  body,  should  cross  these  ver- 
tical strips  at  right  angles  (Fig.  92).     There  should  he  a  space 


Spbained  Back, 


of  half  an  inch  to  an  inih  between  each  one  of  these  to  allow  the 
pers])iri!tioii  to  evaiwrate  and  to  lessen  the  itching  which  follows 
the  application  of  a  broad,  unvcntilated  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Another  method  of  strapping  is  to  apply  the  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  diagonally.  It  is  easier  to  make  the  plaster  fit  a  hollow 
back  when  it  is  applied  in  this  manner  (Fig.  93). 

Whatever  the  method  of  strapping  chosen,  the  patient  should 
Btand  upright  or  lie  prone  on  bis  face  when  the  strips  are  applied, 
BO  that  the  badt  may  be  fully  extended  at  the  time.    He  should 
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mbsequently  avoid  bending  forward,  as  that  loosens  the  plaster 
and  lessens  its  usefulness.  The  strapping  should  be  repeated  every 
iwo  or  three  dajs,  or  as  often  as  it  loosens.  The  old  plaster  can 
be  peeled  off,  or  washed  off  with  ether  or  benzin  or  "  carbona." 

In  some  cases  the  administration  of  tlie  salicvlates  seems  to 
hasten  recovery.     This  is  especially  true  in  cases  of  lumbago. 

BailrcMid  Spine. — The  effects  of  a  severe  contusion  of  the  back 
or  sprain  of  the  spinal  column  are  sometimes  felt  for  months  or 
yetrs.  It  is  important  for  the  surgeon  to  know  whether  the  symp- 
toms complained  of  are  real  or  are  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  patient 
hv  an  expected  suit  for  damages.     This  dnubt  lias  earned  for  this 


F»o-  M.— Tiwrt    FOR    Ihjvrt    or   the      Kio.  95.— Tehth    tor    Ikjlbv   of  the 

SriMB.      The  patipnt  bends  tomr^.  Spike.     'I'he  patient  bpndn  backward. 

NoM   the   full   DOimal    curve   of    the  Note  the  concavity  of  the  ilcirwiUim- 

■pinc.  bar  rpgion.      Tliin  attiluile   ia  impiw- 

Bible  ia  Bpniin. 

type  of  injury  the  name  "  railroad  spine."  Without  going  into 
tlie  remote  details  of  this  Bubjoct,  it  is  worth  while  emphasizing 
one  point.    Whoever  examines  one  of  these  patients  should  inspect 
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and  palpate  tlie  back  from  tlie  skull  to  tlie  sacriuii,  and  ahciiUl 
then  test  tlie  functions  of  the  spine  in  tlie  following  manner :  The 
patient  should  be  stripped  to  the  hips  and  stand  erect  with  his 
back  toward  the  surgeon.  1.  He  should  bend  forward  and  back- 
ward several  times,  keeping  the  knees  straight,  wliile  the  surgeon 
notes  the  flexibility  of  the  different  portions  of  the  spine  (Figs. 
94  and  95).     If  any  portion  has  been  injured  the  nuisolps  will 


Fio.90. — Tests  FOR  Injuhtofthe  Spine.  Fio.   97. — Tests   tob    Injcky   or   the 

Tlie  patient  bends  to  the  left,  keep-  SnNE.  The  patient  tvists  to  tiie  liglit 

ing  the  knees  straight.    The  same  mo-  and  thea  to  the  left  without  moving 

tion  should  be  made  to  the  right.  the  feet. 

hold  it  rigid  while  the  other  parts  are  bending.  This  is  especially 
striking  if  one  side  is  involved  more  than  the  other.  This  con- 
traction of  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  is  something  which 
cannot  be  imitated,  and  i£  present  represents  real  injury.  2.  The 
patient  stands  erect  as  before,  and  then,  without  flexing  the  knees, 
he  bends  liis  body  toward  the  right  and  then  toward  the  left,  while 
the  range  of  motion  of  the  spine  and  possible  irregular  mustcular 
action  is  noted  as  before  (Fig.  90).    3.  The  patient,  without  mov- 
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ing  his  feet  on  tlie  floor,  twists  his  shoulders  around  to  tlie  right 
as  far  as  possible,  and  then  around  to  the  left  (Fig.  97).  The 
Umit  of  motion  in  these  various  directions,  and  any  other  points 
observed,  should  be  recorded  for  future  comparison. 

Tkeatment. — The  treatment  In  these  cases  nnist  be  long  con- 
tinued to  produce  permanent  results  If  tenderness  is  marked,  the 
spine  should  be  supported  by  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  (Chapter 
5XII).  In  moat  cases  it  is  better  to  obtain  the  support  by  a  re- 
movable corset,  so  that  there  may  be  daily  massage  and  exercises. 
Mechanical  vibration  is  of  great  service.  Oiit-of-door  life  and 
other  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  There 
is  ■  strong  tendency  to  bystcria  in  these  patients,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  daily  life  should  be  such  as  will  lessen  rather  than 
!  this  tendency. 

— Fraotore  of  Clavicle. — Sometimes  by  direct  vio- 
^  or  more  often  as  a  result  of  falls  upon  the  arm  or  shoulder, 


ibe  clavicle  is  fraoturcd.  Any  portion  of  the  bone  may  bo  broken, 
but  tlie  line  of  fracture  is  in  tbe  great  majority  of  instances  within 
an  inch  of  the  center  of  the  Ixme  (Fig,  ilS),  The  normal  outline 
in  changed,  due  to  fslcma  ami  the  irregularity  of  the  broken  hime. 
TliP  amount  of  deformity  varies  greatly.     The  line  of  fracture 
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is  usually  an  oblique  one,  and  either  the  outer  or  inner  fraguieut 
is  displaced  backward. 

There  is  more  or  less  disability  of  the  arm,  extreme  motions 
being  limited  by  pain.  In  some  cases  measurement  from  the  ster- 
nal to  the  scapular  end  of  the  bone  will  show  a  shortening,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  There  is  a  swelling  and  teuderness  at  the 
site  of  fracture,  and  crepitus  can  usually  be  obtained,  unless  the 
fracture  is  near  the  outer  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  that  case 
motion  between  the  fragments  may  be  prevented  by  the  various 
ligamentous  attachments  to  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes. 
Ecchymosis  is  usually  present,  but  is  often  slight. 

Treatment. — On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  applying  any 
form  of  apparatus  on  both  sides  of  the  bone,  treatment  of  a  frac- 
tured clavicle,  aiming  to  reduce  the  misplaced  fragments  and  to 
keep  tliem  in  position,  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  bad  result  is  to  be  anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  in 
most  cases  the  bone  unites  speedily,  wdth  little  deformity,  if  the 
arm  is  merely  kept  in  a  sling.  Many  times  some  child's  mother 
has  brought  it  for  treatment  two  weeks  or  more  after  the  fall 
occurred,  with  not  the  slightest  idea  that  any  bone  had  been 
broken.  The  pain  disappeared  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident, 
and  she  only  sought  medical  advice  on  account  of  the  slight  swell- 
ing at  the  seat  of  fracture,  or  because  the  child  still  cried  wdien 
lifted  by  that  arm.  In  these  absolutely  untreated  cases  there  is 
often  union  with  a  minimum  of  deformity. 

If  no  deformity  exists,  or  if  it  is  slight,  the  patient  should 
not  be  tortured  with  unnecessary  apparatus.  The  arm  should 
merely  be  supported  in  a  sling,  or  if  the  patient  is  restless,  or  is 
a  child,  a  simple  bandage  of  the  arm  to  the  chest  should  be  applied. 
A  good  bandage  for  this  purpose  is  the  Velpeaii  (No.  30,  Chapter 
XXI).  This  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  not  only  to  fracture 
of  the  outer  portion  of  the  clavicle,  but  to  many  fractures  in  the 
central  portion.  Sometimes  existing  deformity  may  be  lessened  by 
pressure  directly  upon  the  projecting  fragment,  obtained  by  a  com- 
press of  gauze  and  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  crossed  over  it 
in  an  X.  This  is  only  advisable  in  those  cases  in  which  slight 
digital  pressure  has  been  found  efficacious  in  replacing  a  fragment. 

There  remain  for  consideration  those  cases  in  which  deformity 
is  considerable.    The  fracture  is  usually  oblique  and  the  fragments 
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hare  overlapped.  If  tlie  fracture  is  recent,  one  can  usually  reduce 
the  overlapping  by  grasping  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  pulling 
the  shoulder  outward  and  backward.  But  while  this  can  be  accom- 
plished manually,  and  for  a  few  minutes  without  pain,  attempts 
to  keep  up  this  extension  for  two  or  three  weeks  are  sometimes 
very  painful,  so  that  the  patient  wriggles  until  the  pull  is  less- 
ened, or,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  skin  where  pressure  is  greatest 
tuay  become  excoriated.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  instances  of  this 
in  cases  in  which  a  Sayre's  dressing  has  been  applied. 

Extension  upon  the  Principle  of  the  Lever. — There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  shoulder  may  he  pried  out  and  backward  by 
means  of  bandages  alone.  A  pad  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and 
upon  this  as  a  fulcrum  the  Imnicnis  may  be  used  as  a  lover.  When 
the  elbo^r  is  brought  to  the  side  the  shoulder  is  pried  outward. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  antiquated  Desault  bandage  (Xo.  31, 


• 


lo.  99. — Satke  I>RE)WTNa  ran  Fn*c- 
Ti-BB  OFrLAVicLE.  Rear  vivw.  Sliow- 
iD«  ■pplieation  of  Gret  atrip  at  sdhe- 


1  'bapler  XXI).  Gradual  flattening  of  tlic  pad  relieves  the  patient 
and  does  away  with  the  extension  ujKin  tlio  clavicle.  The  other 
method  is  that  of  the  Sayre  dressing  an<I  the  Moore  bandage.  In  the 
Sayre  dressing  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  is  fixed  well  back- 
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ward  by  a  loop  of  adhesive  plaster  about  the  arm  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  around  the  back  and  side  of  the  chest,  until  it 
is  fastened  to  itself.  The  elbow  is  then  pulled  well  forward  and 
fixed  by  a  second  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  first  loop  acts 
as  a  fulcrum  and  the  shoulder  is  carried  backward  (Figs.  99  and 
100). 

Moore's  bandage  acts  on  a  similar  principle,  by  j^ushing  uj)- 
ward  the  shoulder  and  drawing  backward  the  arm  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  cotton  cloth  twisteil  around  the  elbow  in  two  directions. 

Direct  Extension  by  Means  of  Rigid  Apparatus. — If  a  prop- 
erly padded  splint  is  placed  across  the  back  of  the  shoulders  thev 
may  be  bandaged  or  strapped  to  it,  and  thus  extension  of  a  broken 
clavicle  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  pressure  upon  the  soft 
parts.  A  board  used  for  this  purpose  is  likely  to  slip  unless  it 
is  fixed  by  an  upright  piece.  This  makes  a  veritable  cross,  and 
few  patients  will  consent  to  be  bound  to  such  an  apparatus  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  is,  however,  very  efficient  in  reducing  de- 
formity to  a  minimum. 

Another  plan  which  often  succeeds  is  the  application  of  the 
posterior  figure  of  eight  bandage  of  the  chest  (No.  2G,  Chapter 
XXI)  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  bandage  should  be  reenforccd  with 
a  molded  strip  across  the  back  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  light  wooden 
splint  may  be  incori)orated  in  it. 

Reduction  by  Operation. — Of  course  none  of  the  methods  of 
extension  above  described  is  applicable  unless  reduction  can  be 
accomplished  manually  without  the  employment  of  much  force. 
In  other  cases,  unless  one  is  willing  to  allow  union  to  take  place 
with  deformity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  over  the 
site  of  fracture  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into  a  correct  posi- 
tion, and  to  keep  them  there  by  means  of  a  suture  ofchromicized 
catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon.  It  may  seem  like  an  unwarrantable 
procedure  to  convert  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture,  but  in 
the  experience  of  tlie  writer  tlie  result  obtained  often  justifies  the 
operation,  as  the  bone  will  imite  without  deformity,  and  the  scar 
in  a  few  weeks  can  scarcely  be  made  out.  Such  an  operation  can 
be  performed  with  cocain  if  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  local  anesthesia.  The  suture  material  em- 
ployed should  be  capable  of  resisting  disintegration  for  at  least 
four  weeks. 
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Pncture  of  the  scapula  is  far  less  common  than  that  of  the 
clavicle.  If  the  fracture  is  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  or  of  its 
acromion  process  it  is  easily  made  out,  crepitus  usually  being  ob- 
tained by  direct  manipulation.  "No  treatment  is  required  other 
than  limitation  of  the  motion  of  the  arm.  Fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  is  a  rare  accident,  whose  exact  diagnosis,  like  that 
of  other  fractures  about  joints,  is  most  surely  made  by  a  good 
radiograph.  The  arm  should  be  kept  at  rest  for  four  or  six  weeks 
by  a  shoulder  cap  and  sling  (cf.  No.  34,  Chapter  XXI). 

Fracture  of  Sternum. — A  severe  blow  is  required  to  break  the 
sternum.  Even  if  this  occurs,  displacement  of  the  fragments  is 
unlikely.  So  that  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  history,  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  also  on  pressure  at  a  distance,  and  in  some  cases 
on  crepitus.  If  displacement  has  occurred,  the  disj)laced  frag- 
ment may  be  lifted  by  boring  into  it  with  a  coarse  gimlet  or  a 
slender  corkscrew.  Once  in  place  it  will  remain  so  without  assist- 
ance. Tlie  front  of  the  chest  should  be  strapped  with  adhesive 
plaster  to  limit  motion. 

Fracture  of  the  Eibs. — Fracture  of  a  single  rib  is  an  extremely 
common  accident.  It  usually  is  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  a  sharp 
c^lge  or  comer.  The  ribs  most  exposed  are  oftenest  broken.  Tliat 
is  to  say,  the  patient  falls  upon  his  side,  striking  upon  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  rib,  and  one  of  them  is  broken,  usually  in 
the  posterior  or  anterior  axillarj'  line.  Sometimes  the  rib  is  broken 
in  two  places  two  or  three  inches  apart.  There  is  usually  little 
or  no  displacement  of  the  broken  ends.  Pain,  after  the  first  feel- 
ing of  injury  has  passed  off,  is  not  great,  unless  the  patient  coughs, 
laughs,  or  sneezes.  The  pain  is  apt  to  increase  for  a  few  days, 
since  respiration  constantly  moves  one  broken  end  upon  the  other. 
To  avoid  this  the  patient  breathes  as  much  as  possible  with  his 
sound  side.  lie  often  loses  some  sleep,  and  is  incapacitated  for 
hard  work  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  symptoms  due  to  fracture  of  the  ribs  are  simulated  by 
those  which  follow  a  blow  from  some  sharp  object.  This  may  in- 
jure the  i)eriosteum,  and  possibly  crack  the  bone,  although  definite 
signs  of  this  are  wanting.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
perhaps  pain,  although  the  pain  will  not  be  greatly  increased  by 
n'spiration  nor  by  pressure  upon  the  rib  at  a  distance  from  the 
{K)int  of  injury,  as  is  the  case  in  complete  fracture.     There  is, 
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after  a  few  days,  a  slight,  hard  swelling  close  to  the  bone  which 
simulates  a  callus,  but  is  of  less  extent,  and  the  deformity  is  less 
than  if  the  rib  were  fractured.  The  symptoms  usually  last  from 
one  to  three  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  pain  can  be  materially  lessened  by  apply- 
ing a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  directly  over  the  broken  rib. 
A  strip  five  or  six  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  half-way 
around  the  body,  should  be  fastened  posteriorly  first  and  then  l>e 
drawn  strongly  and  slowly  forward  to  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
made  fast  by  pressing  it  close  to  the  skin.  The  more  tight  and 
smooth  the  fit  of  the  plaster,  the  greater  will  be  the  relief  to  the 
patient.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that  when  one  end  of  the 
plaster  has  been  fastened,  the  patient  shall  expire  vigorously  while 
the  surgeon  quickly  draws  the  plaster  tight  and  sticks  it  to  the 
skin ;  but  on  the  whole  a  more  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained 
by  a  slower  and  more  careful  application  in  the  manner  described. 
It  is  better  that  the  plaster  should  cover  only  the  affected  side. 
This  leaves  the  well  side  free  to  expand  without  pulling  upon  the 
injured  side,  as  is  the  case  if  the  plaster  extends  all  the  way 
around  the  body.  If  the  skin  is  hairy  it  should  be  shaved  before 
the  plaster  is  put  on ;  otherwise  the  patient  will  hold  the  one  who 
removes  the  plaster  in  lasting  remembrance,  as  most  of  the  hairs 
will  be  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  gum  that  they  will  be  pulled 
out  by  the  roots  with  the  removal  of  the  plaster. 

Fractures  of  the  Vertebr». — Owing  to  the  closeness  of  their 
articulations  to  one  another  and  to  the  ribs,  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
except  the  lower  two  or  three,  are  rarely  fractured  by  indirect  vio- 
lence. Fracture  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebne  and  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  may  follow  a  severe  fall  or  blow  or  be  caused  by  a  bullet 
or  sharp  instrument.  In  most  cases  the  fracture  of  the  bone  is 
overshadowed  by  the  injury  to  the  cord.  As  this  does  not  extend 
below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable 
the  lower  down  the  seat  of  fracture.  Life  may  be  prolonged  almost 
indefinitely  even  though  the  cord  be  seriously  injured,  but  sooner 
or  later,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  the  patient  dies  from  sepsis 
due  to  the  extensive  ulcers  of  the  back  or  legs,  or  to  purulent 
cystitis,  or  to  pyelitis,  caused  by  the  unavoidable  catheterization. 

The  immediate  symptoms  of  fracture  of  a  vertebra  are  pain, 
tenderness,  edema,  and  at  least  partial  loss  of  motion  and  sensa- 
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tion.  Ecchymosis  is  usually  slow  in  making  its  appearance.  All 
of  these  symptoms  may  be  present  in  severe  cases  of  contusion 
without  fracture.  Signs  due  only  to  fracture  are  crepitus,  the  dis- 
placement of  a  spinous  process,  and  angular  deformity  produced 
when  the  spine  is  flexed  or  extended.  In  cases  in  which  there  is 
great  pressure  upon  the  cord  or  destruction  of  the  same,  there  will 
be  inability  to  urinate  or  defecate,  and  loss  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Treatment. — In  a  doubtful  case  of  fracture  the  patient 
should  remain  in  bed  until  tenderness  has  disappeared.  After  that 
the  treatment  given  on  page  158  is  applicable.  If  there  is  a  frac- 
ture witliout  injury  to  the  cord,  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  should 
be  applied  in  an  extended  position.  The  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  get  up  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  should  wear  the  jacket  for 
two  months.  After  its  removal  he  should  be  treated  by  massage 
and  exercise,  with  plenty  of  rest  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  accompanied  by  injury  to  the  cord 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 

Dislocations. — Diriocation  of  Clavicle. — The  clavicle  may  be 
dislocated  from  the  sternum.  The  tendency  to  displacement  is  not 
marked,  and  a-  pad  upon  the  overriding  bone,  with  light  pressure 
obtained  by  adhesive  plaster  strips  and  a  bandage,  will  usually 
prevent  its  recurrence.  If  this  is  not  successful,  a  periosteal 
suture  should  be  performed.  Fixation  by  either  method  should 
be  maintained  for  several  weeks. 

Dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  also  occurs.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  slight.  The  end  of  the  clavicle  projects  up- 
ward. It  is  easily  reduced  by  direct  pressure  or  by  drawing  the 
shoulder  outward.  This,  together  with  absence  of  crepitus  and 
the  absence  of  shortening  of  the  clavicle  when  measured  from  the 
sternum  to  the  outer  projecting  end,  will  differentiate  this  injury 
from  fracture;  though  fracture  of  the  clavicle  sometimes  occurs 
without  shortening.  It  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  dis- 
location of  the  inner  end,  but  any  form  of  apparatus  usually  fails 
to  keep  the  end  of  the  clavicle  firmly  down  on  the  acromion.  This 
can  bo  accomplished  by  passing  a  long  fine  drill  through  the  acro- 
mion and  well  into  the  clavicle,  and  leaving  it  in  place  for  eighteen 
days.    The  operation  should  be  carried  out  aseptically. 

JNilocation  of  Coital  Cartilage. — Sometimes  the  cartilage  of  the 
tenth  rib  may  be  separated  from  that  of  the  ninth  at  its  anterior 
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cud,  aiid  hy  ite  occaijioDal  slipjiiDg  forward  aud  backward  gi\'c  ri.so 
to  a  little  paiu.  The  radical  treatment  in  the  amputation  of  th« 
anterior  tip  of  the  cartilage;  or  eouiiter-irrifauta  may  be  applied 
until  the  acute  symptoms  subside  aud  the  patient  grows  accustomed 
to  the  sensation.  . 

Dislocation  of  Vertebrs — Dislocation  of  either  dorsal  or  lum- 
bar vertebne  without  fracture  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  does  so 
it  is  a  partial  dislocation  in  most  cases.  Attempts  at  reduction 
should  be  made  under  general  anesthesia  with  great  care  (see  p. 
125).     If  successful,  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  should  be  applied. 


ACUTE  INFLAHHATIONS 

—The  burns  which  occur  on  the  body  or  tnmk  proseut 
no  especial  characteristics.  As  the  body  is  protected  by  the  clolli- 
ing,  tlie  heat  applied,  whether  of  flame,  fluid,  or  vapor,  usually 
affects  a  consider- 
able area.  An  ex- 
ceptional case  is 
sliown  in  Figure 
101.  This  man 
was  working  in  an 
iron  foundry,  with 
scanty  clothing, 
when  the  steam  in 
a  wet  mold  explod- 
ed and  spattered 
him  with  small 
drops  of  liquid 
iron. 

Treatment, — 
Directions  for  the 
treatment  of  burns 
have  been  given  on 
page  26.  The  im- 
mediate disc-omfort 
from  bums  of  the 
body  is  less  in  jiro- 
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area  than  it  is  in  burns  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  on  this  account 
one  may  be  misled  into  making  an  unduly  favorable  prognosis. 
When  the  destroyed,  skin  begins  to  slough  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation will  be  more  clear.  Hence  the  importance  of  saving  the 
strength  of  these  patients  in  every  way  from  the  very  first. 

Insect  Bites. — Pcdiculi. — By  the  marks  of  the  nails  one  can 
usually  make  a  diagnosis  of  pediculosis  corporis.  These  body  lice, 
which  are  vulgarly  called  "  graybacks,"  live  not  upon  the  person 
of  an  individual,  but  upon  his  clothing.  The  marks  of  their 
bites  are  insignificant  The  itching  produced  is  extreme,  and  the 
patient  has  the  habit  of  drawing  his  nails  across  the  affected  part 
of  the  skin  in  long  sweeps.  Minute  excoriations  of  the  skin  often 
mark  the  track  of  these  long  scratches,  many  of  which  become 
infected,  so  that  shallow  ulcers  result,  which  heal  slowly,  often 
with  pigmentation.  The  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  can  generally 
be  made  from  the  appearance  of  the  skin.  A  search  in  the  under- 
clothing will  result  in  the  finding  of  pediculi.  Essential  treatment 
consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  parasites  by  baking  or  boiling 
the  clothing,  and  observance  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  itching 
often  persists  for  days,  so  that  an  antipruritic  may  be  indicated. 
Fleas  and  Bedbugs. — The  bites  of  fleas  and  bedbugs  can  usu- 
ally be  distinguished  by  their  distribution.  A  flea  travels  quickly 
from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  the  bites  of  a  single  insect,  from 
six  to  twelve  or  more  in  number,  will  often  be  scattered  over  half 
the  body.  A  bedbug,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  numerous  bites  in 
one  locality.  These  are  often  strung  out  in  a  row  like  the  splashes 
made  by  a  flat  stone  when  it  is  skipped  over  smooth  water.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  a  bite  from  the  lesions  of  urti- 
caria. If  the  latter  have  not  been  scratched,  the  skin  involved 
will  not  show  any  break;  whereas  the  skin  of  a  bite  made  by  a 
flea  or  a  bedbug  will  invariably  show  in  its  center  a  small  puncture. 
Treatment. — ^As  infection  is  often  caused  by  scratcliing  an 
insect  bite,  it  is  important  to  relieve  the  itching.  A  solution  of 
camphor  in  alcohol,  or  some  other  cooling  lotion,  is  good  for  this 
purpose.  Another  excellent  method  is  to  brush  the  involved  skin 
lightly  with  a  whisk-broom  or  a  not  too  stiff  hair-brusL  This 
relieves  the  itching  without  breaking  the  epidermis. 

Scabies. — Srabies  is  also  accompanied  by  itching,  so  that  the 
excoriations  may  obscure  the  burrows  of  the  insect.     A  minute 
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examination  of  the  skin  will  usually  reveal  the  characteristic  little 
row  of  brownish  specks  (the  fecal  masses  of  the  insect)  in  the 
substance  of  the  more  or  less  inflamed  skin.  If  the  lesions  are 
found  on  the  hands,  the  differential  diagnosis  from  pediculosis 
corporis  is  certain,  as  the  body  lice  do  not  bite  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  treatment  of  scabies  consists  in  tlie  disinfection  of  tlie 
clothing,  and  a  hot  bath  at  night,  followed  by  a  thorough  rub- 
bing of  all  suspected  portions  of  the  skin  with  sulfur  ointment. 
In  the  morning  anotlier  bath  with  soap  and  water  should  be  taken. 
After  three  or  four  days,  if  patclies  of  the  disease  remain,  the  skin 
should  be  treated  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Herpes  Zoster. — This  disease,  on  account  of  its  predilection 
for  the  area  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  may  be  here  considered.  It 
develops  rather  suddenly  with  pain  and  some  fever,  followed 
by  an  eruption  of  groups  of  small  vesicles.  Often  the  skin 
supplied  by  a  single  nerve  is  affected;  sometimes  that  by  two 
adjacent  nerves;  rarely  that  supplied  by  two  oi)posite  nerves, 
making  it  bilateral.  It  runs  a  natural  course  to  teruiinatiou 
with  drying  up  of  the  vesicles  in  a  few  days,  but  in  the  meaii- 
tiuie,  by  the  burning  and  pain,  it  may  make  the  patient  very 
imcomfortable. 

Treatment. — The  vesicles  should  be  protected  from  rupture. 
The  burning  may  be  relieved  by  the  frequent  application  of  a 
solution  of  menthol  in  alcohol,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Mor- 
phin  may  be  required  to  control  the  pain  in  some  cases. 

Cellulitis  and  Dermatitis. — Cellulitis,  erysipelas,  and  the 
various  local  suppurative  processes  occur  frequently  upon  the 
trunk.  In  so  far  as  they  have  no  peculiar  characteristic  duo 
to  their  situation,  the  description  of  them  and  the  treatnu^it 
given  on  pages  33  et  seq.y  must  suffice.  Only  a  few  special 
forms  of  inflammation  will  be  described  in  this  section. 

Excoriation  of  the  Breast. — In  stout  women  the  constant  con- 
tact of  the  skin  of  a  pendulous  breast  with  that  of  the  abdomen 
may  lead  to  excoriation,  ulcer,  or  even  abscess.  These  conditions 
rapidly  disappear  under  suitable  treatment.  As  a  preventive  the 
parts  should  be  bathed  frequently,  the  skin  rubbed  with  alcohol, 
and  dusted  with  a  talcum  powder.  If  an  ulcer  has  formed,  wet 
dressings  should  be  employed. 
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Kammary  Abscess. — The  common  period  for  the  occur- 
rence of  an  abscess  of  the  breast  is  during  early  lactation,  and 
especially  the  first  lactation.  The  infection  takes  place  through 
a  crack  or  excoriation  of  a  too  tender  nipple,  and  this  can  almost 
always  be  found  upon  search.  The  usual  signs  of  suppuration 
are  present  A  portion  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the  overlying 
skin  are  indurated  and  tender,  and  in  the  center  of  this  affected 
area  there  can  usually  be  made  out  a  smaller  area  of  fluctuation. 

Trilvtment. — If  the  inflammation  is  seen  at  an  early  stage, 
wet  applications  should  be  made  to  the  nipple  and  breast,  either 
cold  compresses,  or  flaxseed  poultices,  or  wet  compresses  with  heat 
a])plied  externally,  as  sjx)ken  of  in  connection  with  abscess  of  the 
head  (p.  38).  A  baby  should  not  be  put  to  the  inflamed  breast, 
although  he  may  continue  to  nurse  from  the  opix)site  one  if  the 
mother  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  fever.  The  milk  should  be 
drawn  recularlv  from  the  affected  breast,  and  if  in  a  dav  or  two  it 
i.s  seen  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  increasing,  an  incision 
sliould  l)e  made  into  the  center  of  the  indurated  area,  w^here,  as 
alnwe  stated,  a  soft  spot  can  usually  he  felt.  If  the  softened  area 
is  plainly  paljiable,  it  is  useless  to  further  ]X)stpone  o[)eration. 
Thc»  incision  may  be  made  under  local  or  general  anesthesia.  It 
should  invariably  be  made  in  a  line  radiating  from  the  nipple. 
Neglect  to  observe  this  rule  has  led  to  the  division  of  milk  ducts 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mammary  fistula. 

An  abscess  of  the  breast  has  a  strong  tendency  toward  recovery, 
and  the  incision  therefore  does  not  need  to  be  much  longer  than 
the  diameter  of  the  suppurating  area.  The  cavity  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  out  with  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
1  :  2,000,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  one  part 
to  five.  A  drain  should  l)e  inserted  in  the  abscess-cavity,  but  it 
should  not  greatly  distend  it.  The  hot,  moist,  gauze  dressing 
should  be  continued.  lender  these  circumstances  any  further  se- 
cretion of  pus  (piickly  finds  its  way  into  the  dressing,  and  the 
wound  has  an  op])ortunity  to  heal  just  as  rapidly  as  it  is  able  to 
i\n  so.  Xot  until  the  repair  has  reached  the  subcutaneous  fatty 
ti.^sue  should  the  drain  he  omitted. 

Often  in  an  abscess  of  the  breast  which  has  lasted  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  zone  of  cellulitis  alK)ut  the  pus  cavity  is  not  an 
excessive  one,  incision  and  cleansing  will  tenninate  the  whole 
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pathological  process  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cavity  will  adhere 
and  ahnost  primary  union  of  the  wound  will  follow.  If  this  rapid 
method  of  cure  be  attempted,  the  dressing  should  be  changed  at 
least  every  day,  and  if  there  is  any  retained  discharge,  the  cavity 
should  be  washed  out  again  and  the  drain  inserted  to  a  greater 
depth. 

If  the  suppuration  is  more  excessive  and  has  passed  beyond 
the  capsule  of  the  gland  and  has  lifted  up,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  a  portion  of  the  gland  from  the  underlying  ribs,  more  than 
one  incision  may  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable  drainage.  Tinder 
such  circumstances,  one  incision  should  be  made  at  the  most  de- 
pendent portion  of  the  abscess-cavity  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed  or 
as  she  sits  up,  according  to  circumstances.  If  she  is  up  most  of 
the  time,  the  most  favorable  point  for  drainage  is  immediately 
below  the  breast,  whereas  if  she  is  lying  in  bed  the  outer  edge 
of  the  breast  or  a  point  between  this  and  the  lower  edge  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  If  the  pus  shows  a  tendency  to  approach 
the  surface  at  any  point,  that  place  should  be  selected  for  one  of  the 
incisions,  as  there  are  other  factors  connected  with  perfect  drain- 
age besides  the  force  of  gravity,  and  unless  there  are  plain  contra- 
indications the  point  chosen  by  nature  for  the  discharge  of  pus 
had  best  be  accepted  by  the  surgeon  as  the  most  suitable  one. 

The  best  drain  for  these  cases  is  made  by  cutting  the  tip  from 
a  rubber  finger  cot  and  passing  through  it  a  wick  of  gauze.  In 
this  manner  the  gauze  will  be  prevented  from  sticking  to  the  sides 
of  the  woxmd.  The  rubber  is  more  flexible  and  stronger  than  the 
gutta  percha  tissue  usually  employed  in  a  "  cigarette ''  drain. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  physician  who  has  charge  of 
a  pregnant  woman  should  give  her  directions  for  the  enlargement 
and  toughening  of  the  nipples  by  daily  massage,  applications  of 
alcohol,  alum,  etc.,  and  if  they  are  retracted  they  should  be  drawn 
out  with  a  breast-pump.  In  this  manner  they  can  be  prepared  for 
nursing  two  or  three  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
cracked  nipples  and  mammary  abscesses  can  almost  invariably  be 
avoided. 

Axillaxy  adenitis  and  suppuration  are  described  in  Chap- 
ter XV. 

IxLgninal  adenitis  and  suppuration  are  described  in  Chap- 
ter VIII. 
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TTmbilical  Suppuration. — The  skin  of  the  umbilicus  may 
ulcerate  or  an  abscess  may  form  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  which 
is  produced  in  a  deep  umbilicus  by  the  dirt  and  secretions  which 
mav  collect  there,  and  even  form  a  hard  ball.  Cleanliness  and 
moist  antiseptic  dressings  will  speedily  effect  a  cure.  Umbilical 
sinus,  which  may  also  suppurate,  is  described  on  page  181. 

Bed-BOres. — An  ulcer  of  the  skin  of  a  bedridden  patient 
caused  by  pressure  upon  some  one  point  is  called  a  bed-sore. 
The  sacral  region  is  the  commonest  situation,  both  on  account 
of  its  poor  blood-supply  and  the  habit  many  patients  have  of 
lying  the  whole  time  upon  their  back.  There  is  first  a  dusky 
redness  over  the  area  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  then 
the  epithelium  gives  way  at  the  center  and  a  sore  is  started  which 
gradually  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  or  possibly  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is  at  once  involved  and  becomes  dark 
and  gangrenous  and  sloughs  leaving  a  large  ulcer.  The  skin  over 
the  great  trochanter  is  also  often  the  scat  of  a  bed-sore.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  a  bed-sore  may  form,  especially  in  a  patient  weak- 
ened by  long  disease,  is  truly  amazing. 

Treatment. — Frequent  massage  and  the  use  of  alcohol  will 
usually  prevent  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  if  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  supported  upon  soft  pillows  or  an  air-ring,  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  bony  prominences  is  avoided.  When  an  ulcer 
has  formed,  it  should  be  washed  frequently  with  mild  antiseptics 
and  dressed  with  a  mildly  stimulating  j)reparation.  Compare  the 
treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg,  given  in  Chapter  XVIIL 

Empyema. — Pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  empyema,  is  a  con- 
dition demanding  surgical  treatment.  The  signs  of  empyema  are 
fever,  increased  pulse  and  respiration,  dulness  or  flatness  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  above  which  is 
usually  a  zone  of  bronchophony  with  pleuritic  rales.  The  diag- 
nosis is  not  always  an  easy  one  to  make,  and  the  importance  of 
prompt  drainage  is  great,  so  that  in  a  doubtful  case  it  is  better  to 
make  one  or  more  exploratory  punctures  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
the  presence  and  the  location  of  the  pus.  These  punctures  should 
l)e  made  with  a  large  hypodermic  needle.  The  needle  used  by 
veterinary  surgeons  for  hypodermic  injection  is  just  right  for  the 
purpose.  The  syringe  need  not  be  a  large  one;  an  ordinary  hypo- 
dermic syringe  is  large  enough. 
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Treatment. — When  pus  lias  been  shown  to  be  present  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  drainage  should  be  acconij)lished  by  the  removal 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  in  the  posterior 
axillary  line.  The  operation  may  be  performed  under  a  general 
anesthetic,  but  if  the  respiration  is  embarrassed  by  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  pleura,  a  local  anesthetic  is  safer.  The  instruments 
required  are  shown  in  Figure  102.  The  soft  parts  overlying  the 
rib  are  cut  through  parallel  to  its  long  axis  for  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  inches,  the  scalpel  being  pressed  firmly  against  the  rib 
so  as  to  split  its  periosteum.  This  is  then  reflected  above  and 
lielow,  and  bone  shears  passed  between  the  inner  portion  of  peri- 
osteum and  the  rib.  An  inch  of  the  rib  is  removed  and  its  cut 
edges  trimmed  if  rough.  The  pleural  cavity  is  then  opened  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  rib,  and  when  most  of  the  pus  has  escaped  two 
soft-rubber  tubes  pierced  by  the  same  safety  pin  are  inserted.  A 
stitch  at  either  end  of  the  wound  is  an  advantage.  A  dry  creolin 
gauze  dressing  is  applied  and  changed  as  often  as  it  becomes  mois- 
tened by  pus.  .  Forced  expiration  should  be  practised  as  soon  as  the 
soreness  of  the  wound  has  somewhat  subsided,  sav  by  the  fifth 
day.  The  patient  is  shown  how  to  blow  colored  water  from  one 
Wolff  bottle  to  another.  This  exercise  sliould  be  kept  up  for  five 
minutes,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day.  It  is  of  tlie  greatest 
ser\-ire  in  stretching  the  collapsed  lung  so  as  to  make  it  resume  its 
normal  space  in  the  ])leural  cavity.  The  force  of  expiration  can 
Ix?  increased  by  elevating  the  second  bottle  a  few  inches. 

Drainage  with  two  tulK?s  should  l)e  continued  until  granula- 
tions have  shut  off  the  pleural  cavity  froui  tlie  wound.  The  tubes 
may  be  slioftened  a  half  inch  at  a  time  as  the  cavity  grows  smaller, 
hut  they  should  not  l>e  removed  as  long  as  they  enter  the  pleural 
cavity;  nor  should  they  be  replaced  by  tubes  of  suuiller  caliber. 
Xeglect  of  this  rule  has  turned  acute  cases  into  chronic  ones  and 
made  secondary  <n>erati()ns  necessary  to  reestablish  drainage. 

CHRONIC   INFLAMMATIONS 

Syphilis. — The  trunk  has  its  full  share  of  the  secondary  and 
trrtiary  lesions  of  syphilis.  An  isolated  gumma,  ap|x*aring  long 
aftiT  all  other  manifestations  of  the  disease  have  disa])i)eared,  is 
often  u  puzzle  in  diagnosis.     A  common  seat  for  the  same  is  the 
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region  of  the  sternum.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  important. 
Any  protective  dressing  will  answer  locally. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  involve^  the  skin  of  the  trunk, 
and  especially  of  the  back  (lupus).  Its  essential  cliaraeteristicB 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  disease  when  seated  in  tlie  skin  of 
the  face  (see  p.  03).  Because  of  the  concealed  situation,  more 
radical  excision  and  skin-grafting  are  permissible. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  trunk  is  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  larger  works  upon  surgery  and  orthopedic  surgery  tliat  it 
will  be  considered  here  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  early  diagnosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Stemoolavioular  Articulation. — I'liis  joint 

is  attacked  by  tuberculosis  as  well  as  by  syphilis.  In  either  case 
the  periarticular  tissues  are  swollen.  In  tuberculosis,  one  or  more 
tender  spots  in  the  end  of  tlie  clavicle  can  usually  he  made  out. 
Later  an  abscess  may  form  and  rupture. 

If  treatment  by  fixation  is  determined  upon,  it  is  easily  secured 
by  keeping  the  arm  bandaged  to  the  chest  and  carrying  the  fore- 
arm in  a  sling. 

Costal  Tuberculosis. — One  or  more  ribs  may  be  attacked  by 
tuberculosis.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  suffers  little,  so 
that  the  disease  may  be  disregarded  for  some  time.  When  the 
patient  first  comes  for  examination,  there  may  be  an  abscess  or  a 
sinus,  the  pus  having  already  broken  through  the  skin.  A  prolx^ 
will  follow  such  a  sinus  obliquely  to  the  eroded  bone.  The  fingers 
will  recognize  that  beyond  the  abscess-cavity  the  periosteum  is 
thickened.  More  than  one  rib  is  often  involved,  the  extent  of  the 
disease  being  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Erosion  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  rib  is  usually  more  extensive  than  that  of  its 
outer  surface. 

Operative  treatment  is  strictly  indicated,  and  should  1)0  car- 
ried out  under  general  anesthesia.  An  incision  should  be  iiuido 
over  the  affected  rib  parallel  to  its  long  axis,  and  the  diseased  bono, 
periosteum,  and  Qther  tissues  fully  removed.  This  can  usually 
be  accomplished  without  opening  the  pleural  cavity,  so  that  the 
shock  of  operation  is  slight.  The  wound  should  be  fully  drained. 
Recovery  from  the  operation  is  prompt,  but  the  patient  should  1)0 
kept  under  observation  for  a  considerable  time,  as  extension  of 
the  process  along  the  same  or  adjacent  ribs  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 
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Taberculous  of  the  Vertebrae. — The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  been  given  on  page  133.  When  the 
disease  is  situated  in  the  dorsal  or  himbar  vertebrae,  the  symp- 
toms elicited  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  accessibility  of  the 
parts  to  palpation,  and  the  varying  degrees  of  motion  that  are 
their  normal  possession.  An  essential  to  diagnosis  in  every  case 
is  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  back,  stripped  to  the  skin 
for  the  purpose.  Such  an  examination  will  almost  always  enable 
the  surgeon  to  state  positively,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  only  that  the  spine  is  affected,  but  that  the  disease  is  situ- 
ated in  certain  vertebra?.  The  various  sjTnptoms  to  be  observed  . 
are:  Slight  edema  along  the  spinous  processes,  slight  deformity 
(wliieh  often  disappears  entirely  in  some  positions),  tenderness 
when  the  affected  vertebra?  are  pressed  upon  (a  sign  oft^n  absent 
in  children  who  cannot  or  will  not  differentiate  pressure  upon  one 
vertebra  from  that  on  another),  and  rigidity  or  a  lack  of  freedom 
in  using  the  affected  part  of  the  spine.  Compare  the  tests  for 
sprain  of  the  back  given  on  page  1G2.  A  s^nuptom  which  is 
clironologically  a  late  one,  but  which  is  sometimes  the  first  thing 
a  patient  notices,  is  the  swelling  due  to  an  abscess.  This  may  be 
situated  near  the  spine  posteriorly  or  it  may  come  to  tlie  surface 
at  tlie  side  of  the  trunk,  or  following  down  the  front  of  the  spine  it 
may  appear  above  or  l)elow  Poupart's  ligament. 

Treatment. — As  is  well  knowTi,  tlie  treatment  for  a  tubercu- 
lous focus  which  cannot  be  removed  is  immobilization,  and  relief 
from  pressure.  In  the  case  of  the  spine  these  objects  are  partially 
ol)tained  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  a  brace,  and  more  perfectly  ob- 
tained by  a  stretcher  frame,  a  form  of  apparatus  especially  adapted 
to  a  child  of  four  vears  or  less. 

ft/ 

Sacroiliac  Tuberculosis. — Another  common  seat  for  tuberculosis 

IS  the  sacroiliac  s>Tichondrosi3.     The  difficulty  of  recognizing  the 

disease  in  this  situation  is  great,  so  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  often 

not  made  for  a  long  time.     A  history  of  traumatism  is  apt  to 

l»e  confusing;  the  traumatism  may  have  caused  the  trouble  or  be 

ontin*ly  independent  of  it.     In  either  case  it  is  apt  to  mislead  the 

surgeon  into  thinking  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  severe  sprain.     The 

early  symptoms  are  pain,  slight  fever,   and   a  disinclination  to 

exertion.     As  there  is  practically  no  motion  l)etween  the  ilium 

and  sacrum,  the  be^t  sign  of  tubercular  joint  disease,  namely,  limi- 
14 
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tation  of  motion,  is  in  this  case  wanting;  yet  the  patient  niovi 
with  awkwardness  and  unusual  care  when  he  is  asked  to  stoop, 
sit,  squat,  etc.  If  there  is  no  history  of  injury  the  diagnosis 
rheumatism  is  apt  to  be  made.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  limii  -> 
tation  of  the  trouble  to  a  joint  to  which  rheumatism  is  rarely  ii  3 
ever  confined,  and  the  slight  but  constant  afternoon  fever,  serv<^^ 
to  differentiate  the  two  diseases. 

Treatment. — In  tuberculosis,  of  course,  no  benefit  follows  thc?:::^ 
administration  of  salicylates.  Treatment  is  eminently  unsatis— ^ 
factory.  Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  early  resection  oi 
the  joint  has  led  to  recovery,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  diagnosis 
is  usually  not  made  until  pus  appears  either  in  the  groin  or  in 
the  buttock,  the  most  favorable  period  for  radical  treatment  has 
already  passed,  so  that  operations  are  usually  palliative,  to  afford 
a  tnore  direct  exit  for  the  pus  and  so  to  relieve  the  patient  of  pain 
and  some  fever.  The  usual  course  is  a  steady  decline  through  some 
years  to  death,  unless  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient  can  be 
raised  by  hygienic  measures. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mammary  Oland. — One  of  the  less  common 
situations  for  tuberculosis  is  the  mammary  gland.  Because  of  its 
rarity,  and  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  lesion  in  its  general 
outline  to  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  this  mistaken  diagnosis  is  often 
made.  There  will  generally  be  a  history  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
patient,  or  examination  of  the  corresponding  lung  may  show  that 
the  primary  trouble  was  located  within  the  chest  and  has  worked 
outward.  If  an  ulcer  or  sinus  exists  its  appearance  will  keep  an 
observant  man  from  making  a  wrong  diagnosis.  There  will  be  in 
the  edges  of  the  tulx^rcular  ulcer  none  of  the  active  growth  which 
is  always  seen  in  the  edges  of  a  carcinomatous  ulcer.  The  axil- 
lary glands  are  usually  enlarged  if  an  ulcer  exists. 

Treatment. — In  tuberculosis  of  the  breast  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  remove  more  than  the  affected  part.  Usually  the  whole 
gland  is  diseased  at  the  time  of  operation,  but  unless  the  axillary 
glands  are  plainly  diseased  it  is  wrong  to  subject  the  patient  to 
the  extra  shock  of  an  axillary  dissection.  On  account  of  the  pos- 
sible involvement  of  an  underlying  rib,  a  general  anesthetic  is 
preferable.  If  the  disease  is  plainly  limited  to  the  freely  movable 
breast-gland,  a  complete  removal  can  be  satisfactorily  effected 
under  local  anesthesia  if  the  patient's  temperament  warrants  it. 


CHAPTER    VII 

TUMORS   AND    DEFORMITIES   OF   THE   TRUNK 

TXJMORS 
CYSTIC   TUMORS   OF   THE   TRUNK 

Sebaceous  Cysts.— These  cysts  oeciir  less  often  iiiwii  the 
trunk  than  njnm  the  head.  Tliey  are  very  rare  below  the  waist 
line.  They  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  the  head 
(p.  60)  and  require  the  same  treatment. 

Umbilical  Cysts  and  Sinuses. — It  sometimes  hap{)ens  that 
the  duct  which  in  fetal  life  leads  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  blad- 
der, and  which  is  called  the  u radius,  is  not  completely  closed  at 
birth.  Or  it  may  be  closed  in  part.  As  a  result  there  may  be  a 
sinus  discharging  urine,  or  a  short  sinus  with  a  slight  discharge 
of  sebaceous  material,  or  a  cyst  lined  with  epithelium  and  contain- 
ing sebaceous  material.  Or  it  may  have  no  external  orifice  and 
may  first  manifest  itself  as  a  tumor  situated  below  the  umbilicus 
and  containing  sebaceous  material. 

Treatment. — The  cvst  or  sinus  should  be  removed  bv  dissec- 
tion  through  an  elliptical  incision  made  close  around  it.  In  some 
cases  this  is  very  eas\' ;  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  ojH*n  the  peri- 
toneum for  a  short  distance.  As  it  is  impossible  to  know  this 
l)eforehand,  the  ojx*ration  should  be  ]x*rformed  with  extreme  asep- 
tic precautions.  When  the  cyst  or  sinus  has  been  removed,  the 
abdominal  wall  should  be  closed  in  three  layers — jx;ritoneum,  deep 
fascia,  and  skin — in  order  to  prevent  hernia.  As  the  condition  is 
an  annoying  one,  rather  than  one  which  interferes  with  healthy 
development,  the  ojx^ration  may  be  safely  postponed  if  the  patient 
is  an  infant,  until  it  is  some  vears  old. 

Cocc3rgeal    Cysts    and    Sinuses. — These  formations  are 

cijngenital  in  origin,  but  they  may  not  be  noticeable  until  adult 

life.     In  their  simplest  form  the  skin  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
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spine  is  so  folded  in  upon  itself  that  it  forms  an  isolated  cyst, 
lined  with  epithelium,  or  a  sinus  also  lined  with  epithelium,  one 
or  both  ends  of  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  skin.  As  the  epi- 
thelium contains  hair-roots,  such  a  cyst  or  sinus  is  likely  to  fill  up 
with  sebaceous  material  and  short  hairs.  If  near  the  surface  the 
contents  may  discharge  from  time  to  time.  Sucli  a  cyst  or  sinus 
is  usually  situated  low  down  in  the  median  line  over  the  coccyx 
or  sacrum.  It  is  likely  to  become  inflamed  from  time  to  time. 
With  the  discharge  of  a  mixture  of  sebaceous  material  and  pus, 
the  acute  signs  of  inflammation  subside. 

Tkeatment. — To  rid  the  patient  of  this  annoying  condition 
the  cyst  or  sinus  should  be  fully  exjKJsed  by  a  median  incision  and 
all  traces  of  an  epithelial  structure  removed.  The  wound  may 
then  be  closed  by  suture,  and  primary  union  be  anticipated  even 
if  acute  infection  is  present ;  although,  if  the  infection  is  marked, 
it  is  advisable  to  drain  with  a  wick  of  rubber  tissue  some  portion 
of  the  wound.  At  the  change  of  dressing  on  the  first  or  second 
day  this  should  be  removed,  and  if  the  inflammation  has  subsided 
it  should  not  be  reinserted.  The  operation  is  readily  performed 
under  local  anesthesia. 

Dermoid  Cysts. — There  are  other  dermoid  tumors  in  the 
region  of  the  coccyx  which  may  contain,  in  addition  to  sebaceous 
material  and  hair,  fragments  of  bone  and  other  structures,  or  even 
fairly  well  developed  portions  of  another  fetus  or  twin.  They 
should  be  removed  and  the  gap  closed  by  a  plastic  operation  or 
by  skin  grafts. 

CYSTIC    TUMORS   OF   THE    BREAST 

B.eteiitioii  Cysts  of  Infancy. — An  infant's  breast  some- 
times secretes  a  milky  fluid,  which  collects  in  the  larger  ducts 
about  the  nipple,  and  forms  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling.  If  the 
secretion  is  forcibly  expressed  from  the  nipple  once  or  twice  the 
swelling  will  disappear. 

B.etention  cyst  in  the  adult  may  be  due  to  scar  tissue,  fol- 
lowing abscess  of  the  breast,  or  perhaps  a  misdirected  incision. 
It  will  usually  not  be  necessary  to  excise  such  a  cyst.  If  it 
is  split  open  and  drained  the  normal  granulations  will  obliter- 
ate its  cavity.  (Compare  the  description  of  a  salivary  cyst  on 
page  71.) 
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Simple  Ojrsts  and  Cystic  Adenomata. — Cysts  of  the 
mammary  gland  apparently  due  to  disordered  secretion  are  very 
common  in  young  women.  Such  a  tumor  is  freely  movable, 
rounded,  and  elastic ;  but  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  obtain  fluctuation 
in  it  on  account  of  its  small  size.  It  cannot  always  be  diflfer- 
entiated  from  a  solid  tumor,  except  by  aspiration.  Moreover, 
the  withdrawal  of  fluid  does  not  absolutely  distinguish  the  two, 
as  many  adenomata  and  some  malignant  tumors  contain  cysts. 
Xaturally,  in  such  a  case,  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  will  not  so 
collapse  the  tumor  as  it  will  a  simple  cyst.  The  fluid  may  be  like 
serum,  straw-colored,  or  it  may  have  a  pink,  red,  or  brown  tint. 

Treatment. — Aspiration  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  has  been 
spoken  of.  It  sometimes  cures  the  patient,  the  fluid  not  again 
accumulating.  Should  this  happy  result  not  follow,  or  should  the 
withdrawal  of  fluid  not  cause  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  tumor, 
operation  is  indicated.  Small  tumors  can  be  removed  from  the 
breast  imder  cocain;  but  on  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
part,  and  of  the  patient,  a  general  anesthetic  is  better  in  most 
eases.  If  the  operation  is  a  short  one  the  patient  can  rise  and  go 
home  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  small, 
easily  movable  tumor  seems  much  nearer  the  surface  during  pal- 
pation than  it  does  when  one  is  cutting  through  skin,  fat,  and 
fascia  and  an  outer  layer  of  the  mannuary  gland  in  the  search  for 
It.  It  is  a  help  to  have  the  assistant  seize  the  gland  on  either  side 
and  stretch  the  skin  tightly  over  the  timior  while  the  incision  is 
being  made. 

The  incision  itself  should  radiate  from  the  nipple.  So  much 
of  the  mammary  gland  as  contains  the  cvst  should  be  removed  by 
an  elliptical  or  a  pie-shaped  incision.  The  woimd  in  the  gland 
should  l)e  closed  by  catgut  sutures,  and  the  woimd  in  the  skin 
should  be  closed  by  silk  sutures.  Xo  drainage  should  be  used,  or 
at  most  a  small  wick  of  gutta  percha  tissue  introduced  through 
the  skin  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  blood. 

SOLID    BENIGN  TUMORS  OF  THE  TRUNK 

Granuloma  of  the  Umbilicus. — Excessive  granulation 
sometimes  follow!?  the  removal  of  the  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
Owing  to  the  confined  situation  the  mass  of  granulaticms  gradu- 
ally assnmes  a  polypoid  sha^K}. 
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Tkeatment. — This  condition  is  easily  cured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  drop  of  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  wooden  toothpick.  A 
slower  but  safer  and  no  less  certain  method  is  the  daily  applica- 
tion of  undiluted  hydrogen  peroxid  upon  a  minute  cotton  swab. 
This  method  is  preferable  if  the  point  from  which  the  granula- 
tions spring  is  so  hidden  by  folds  of  fat  that  it  is  not  readily 
brought  into  view. 

Intra-abdominal  Complications. — In  rare  cases  a  poly- 
poid tumor  of  the  umbilicus  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane; 
or  it  may  be  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communicate 
with  the  intestine.  It  should  be  removed,  but  not  until  oiu* 
has  at  hand  sutures  to  close  a  possible  opening  into  the  in- 
testine, and  others  to  close  a  gap  in  the  abdominal  wall  if 
necessary. 

Keloid. — This  firm,  smooth  tumor  occurs  in  scars,  especially 
in  those  of  the  trunk.  It  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  corium,  projects  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
more  or  less  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  is  covered  with  u 
shiny  epithelium  of  poor  quality,  in  which  dilated  vessels  are 
often  seen.  At  an  early  stage  of  its  development  it  cannot  bo 
told  from  a  hypertrophied  scar.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the 
hypertrophied  scar  tends  to  shrink  and  lose  its  pink  color,  while 
the  keloid  maintains  its  size  or  continues  to  grow,  exceeding  the 
original  limits  of  the  scar,  and  sometimes  sending  out  prolonga- 
tions into  the  skin  around,  which  have  been  compared  to  crabs' 
claws,  hence  the  name  keloid.  When  a  keloid  develops  in  a  wound 
which  has  been  sutured,  the  scars  of  the  individual  stitches  some- 
times give  rise  to  a  greater  growth  than  the  line  of  incision  itself. 
The  skin  of  the  negro  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  formation 
of  keloids. 

Treatment. — Surgical  ingenuity  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
evolving  a  generally  successful  cure  of  keloid.  Individual  cures 
by  various  means  have  been  reported,  by  dissection,  by  caustics, 
by  long-continued  elastic  pressure,  and  by  the  X-ray.  If  the  orig- 
inal scar  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  surplus  skin  in  the  vicinity  per- 
mits of  a  complete  dissection,  with  suture  of  the  wound  and  prob- 
able primary  union,  this  plan  is  worth  trying.  The  suture  should 
be  an  intracuticular  one,  or  the  interrupted  stitches  of  fine  silk 
should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  about  four 
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"Aaj-^.  Tension  ujiod  tlic  new  scar  sLouM  be  prevented  by  cross 
Blri  j>s  of  udliesive  plaster  for  several  weeks.  But  even  when  all 
tbe»^  precautions  are  taken  recurrence  often  follows. 

^E*apiUoma :  Fibroma:  Fibrolipoma.— Tlieitc  names  are 
givc^u  lo  pedimculated  tumors  of  fat  and  tibroiia  tissue  covered 
^I'itV*  essentiaily  nornjal  skin.  Tiiej  vary  in  size  from  tliat  of  a 
pi»— liead  to  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Frequently  tlie  tumors 
aro    multiple.     The  pedicle  is  usually  sniiiH,  but  iilwayw  contains 


artery  of  a  size  corrcsponfling  to  the  size  of  the  tumor.  In  this 
r  resj)ect  they  differ  from  lipoma  in  which  the  blood-supply  is  very 
I  scanty  (Fig.  103).  A  papilloma  is  a  strictly  benign  growth,  but 
L  on  account  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  it,  and  its  tendency  to  in- 
I  crease  in  size,  it  had  best  be  removed. 

Trbatuent. — A  small  papilloma  may  be  snipped  off  even  with 
I  ihc  eurface  of  the  skin  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  A  larger  one  should 
I  Ik!  removed  by  an  elliptical  incision  close  to  the  base  of  the  pedicle, 
I  made  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin.  Such  a  wound 
I  when  suhired  will  give  the  minimum  of  deformity. 

Iiipoma. — Lipoma  of  tlie  trunk  is  relatively  common,  espe- 

I  cially  upon  the  sboidders.     Such  a  tumor  is  lobuhitcd,  and  while 

I  growing  in  ihe  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  its  septa  are  intimately 

,  adherent  to  the  skin.    Hence  the  skin  is  dimpled  when  an  attempt 

is  made  to  lift  it  from  the  tumor.     This  is  one  of  the  diagnostic 
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signs  of  lipoma  of  tlic  siiiiplo  snbciitaiieoiis  ty\)a.  It  is  well  vn- 
capaulated  by  thin  planes  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  it  is  easily 
shelled  out 

Tbeatment, — On  account  of  the  insensitivcnesa  of  the  parts 
involved  below  the  skin  the  removal  of  even  a  large  lipoma  of  the 
trunk  can  readily  be  accomplished  witli  a  local  anesthetic  (Figs, 
104  and  105).  This  applies  only  to  the  simple  or  usual  type  of 
lipoma.  For  a  description  of  the  diffuse  lipoma  and  of  the  inter- 
muscular lipoma,  both  of  which  varieties  are  found  in  the  trunk, 
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Bee  page  139.  The  skin  is  incised  for  a  distance  equal  to  one-half 
or  more  of  the  diameter  of  the  tumor.  If  the  tumor  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  this  is  also  divided  so  that 
the  capsule  of  the  tumor  shall  bo  exposed.     This  capsule  is  next 
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^3yi)ePtrophy. — Soiuetimcs   during  adulesucni'e  one  of  the 
*^Hats  will  become  abnormally  firm  and  larger  than  its  fellow 
***^    rather  more  sensitive  to  pressure,  but  without  acnte  pain. 


Tl, 


enlargemeut  is  diffuse  oud  uniform,  and  the 


3  no  adhesion 


^^  the  breast  to  the  struetiircs  either  beneath  or  superficial  to  it. 
•^Hcli  a  condition  has  a  tendency  to  resolve  in  the  course  of  time. 
Miis  return  to  the  uonual  state  may  be.  hastened  by  nn  applica- 
UiiQ  of  iehthyol  ointment. 

AdeiLOzna. — An  adenoma  or  an  adenofibronin  of  the  breast  is 
D  tumor  which  is  composed  of  a  localized  increased  growth  of 
glandular  and  fibrous  tissue.  There  are  se*'eral  types  of  such 
tumors  distinguishable  microscopically,  hut  as  no  adenoma  is  com- 
posed only  of  glandular  tissue  and  no  fibroma  is  without  a  certain 
increase  in  glandular  tissue,  and  as  Itoth  of  tliese  often  contain 
cysts,  an  exact  differential  diagnosis  Ijctueeu  them  is  not  always 
possible,  nor  has  it  more  than  a  pathological  significance-     Tlie 
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tumor  is  generally  painless  and  is  first  noticed  by  the  patient 
during  a  bath  or  by  accident  In  other  cases  there  is  a  little  pain 
in  the  tumor. 

Tbeatment. — Such  tumors  are  essentially  benign,  but  they 
may  also  change  their  type  of  growth  into  one  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spread  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Hence  they  should 
be  removed,  or  at  least  carefully  watched  from  month  to  month 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not  growing.  Puncture  with  a 
hypodermic  needle,  and  aspiratiojj^v  will  differentiate  between  a 
cystic  and  a  solid  tumor  if'  fluid  is  obtained.  A  negative  aspira- 
tion is  not  conclusive  (p.  183).  If  the  tumor  is  small  and  freely 
movable,  a  local  anesthetic  will  often  suflice;  but  otherwise,  and 
especially  if  the  patient  is  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  she 
should  be  told  beforehand  of  the  possibility  of  a  major  opera- 
tion and  should  be  given  a  general  anesthetic.  If  the  growth  is 
found  to  be  malignant,  the  operation  should  be  continued  until 
it  includes  the  removal  of  the  breast  and  dissection  of  the  axillary 
and  clavicular  regions,  and  the  excision  of  one  or  both  ])cct()ral 
muscles,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  It  is  of  great 
assistance  at  such  times  to  have  a  pathologist  present,  who,  by  ma- 
king frozen  sections  of  the  excised  tumor,  can  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  a  malignant  character.  In  general,  one  should  be 
very  suspicious  of  even  a  small,  freely  movable  tumor  which  has 
been  growing  but  a  few  months  and  is  painful.  This  is  esi)ecially 
the  case  if  the  patient  is  a  woman  more  than  thirty  years  of  ago. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Malignant  Tumors  of  the 
Breast. — The  treatment  of  malignant  tumors  of  the  breast  is 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  minor  surgery,  but  the  importance  of  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  is  so  great  and  those  tumors 
are  so  often  first  seen  in  ambulatory  practise,  that  the  diagnostic 
points  should  be  emphasized. 

In  examining  a  patient's  breast  these  points  should  be  observed : 

Palpation. — The  patient  should  lie  flat  on  the  back  with  both 
breasts  exposed  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Some  examiners  pre- 
fer to  have  the  patient  sit  upright,  but  the  recumbent  position  is 
better  for  a  thorough  examination.  Each  breast  should  then  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  rolling  its  substance  between  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  The  aim  of  the 
examination  is  to  determine  the  presence  of  any  nodules  or  other 
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irregularities.  If  there  are  multiple  nodules  in  both  breasts,  the 
caae  is  probably  one  of  chronic  mastitis.  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  multiple  nodules  in  one  breast,  for  if  these  are  cancerous, 
the  disease  will  of  necessity  be  far  advanced,  and  some  of  the  other 
symptoms  will  be  present.  A  single  nodule  in  one  breast,  or  in 
each  breast,  may  or  may  not  be  cancer.  It  should  be  further 
examined. 

Retraction  of  the  Skin, — This  is  best  shown  by  pushing  the 
breast,  but  not  the  tumor,  toward  the  suspected  part  of  the  skin. 
Retraction  of  the  skin,  imder  these  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
Tuost  reliable  signs  of  cancer. 

A  Flattening  of  the  Normal  Curve  of  the  Breast  Over  the 
Tumor, — This  is  determined  by  sighting  across  it  with  the  eye 
on  the  same  level.     If  present  it  is  an  indication  of  malignancy. 

The  Presence  of  One  or  Mure  Enlarged  Glands  in  the  Axilla 
or  Between  the  Breast  and  Axilla. — This  is  not  one  of  the  earliest 
signs.  Both  axilla?  should  be  palpated.  If  the  glands  in  each  are 
equally  enlarged,  and  only  one  breast  contains  a  nodule,  the  axil- 
lary glands  are  presumably  non-cancerous. 

Palpation  of  the  axilla  is  best  performed  as  follows:  If  the 
left  axilla  is  to  be  palpated,  the  surgeon  stands  to  the  right  side 
of  the  patient.  He  lifts  her  left  arm  away  from  the  body,  and 
places  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  well  up  in  the  left  axilla.  The 
arm  is  then  lowered,  or  brought  to  the  chest,  until  the  muscles  are 
relaxeil.  The  surgeon  is  then  able  to  draw  his  fingers  with  the 
skin  of  the  axilla  back  and  forth  over  the  axillary  contents,  and 
to  feel  any  glands  which  are  present. 

Retraction  of  the  Nipple, — This  is  an  early  sign  of  cancer 
only  when  the  disease  begins  imder  or  near  the  nipple.  In  other 
cases  the  growth  may  be  well  advanced  before  retracting  the  nipple. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nipple,  either  spontaneous  or  occurring 
when  the  nipple  is  gently  squeezed,  is  a  symptom  of  value  if  there 
is  no  inflammation  or  other  obvious  explanation  of  its  occurrence. 

Failure  to  Withdraw  Fluid  through  a  Fine  Aspirating  Needle. 
— A  long  hypodermic  needle  is  sufficiently  large.  Fluid  indicates 
cystadenoma  in  most  cases,  though  some  cancers  contain  fluid. 

The  importance  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  so  groat  that, 
unless  the  examiner  can  be  sure  that  the  tumor  is  of  a  benign  char- 
acter, he  had  better  assume  it  to  be  malignant.     In  doubtful  cases 
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a  Bcctioa  should  bo  removed  lor  microscopical  examination.  This 
may  be  succesafully  done  with  coeain,  imless  the  patient  is  of  a 
nervous  disposition.  If  tlie  tumor  is  malignant,  an  extensive  re- 
moval of  breast  and  axillary  gland  and  pectoral  muscles  and  faapia 
is  indicated. 

Carcinoma  begiuuing  in  the  nipple,  so-called  Paget's  disease, 
may  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  There  is  redness  and  scaliness,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shalhtw  idceration  with  a  slightly  indurated  base  anil 
narrow  indurated  margin.  It  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  siich  a  con- 
dition, since  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  small  section  of 
the  affected  skin  will  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Sarcoma. — -Sarcoma  of  the  breast  differs  somewhat  from  car- 
cinoma in  its  gross  characteristics  inasmuch  as  it  usually  develops 
at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  nipple  and 
forms  a  diffuse  swelling 
deeply  situated  beneath 
the  skin,  and  often  ex- 
tending beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  breast  in  one 
or  more  broad  lobules 
before  the  surgeon's 
advice  is  sought  in  re- 
gard to  it.  It  grows 
rapidly,  without  pain, 
and  forms  new  nodules 
by  continuity  rather 
than  through  the  Ijin- 
phatic  system;  hence 
the  axilla  may  be  en- 
tirely free  although  the 
tumor  has  grown  to  a 
diameter  of  two  inches 
or  more.  Such  a  free- 
dom of  the  axilla  is 
never  seen  in  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  of  a  similar 
size.  Sarcoma  grows  more  rapidly  tlian  carcinoma,  and  a  thor- 
ough and  early  removal  is,  therefore,  not  less  important. 


OF  THE  Back  at  a;) 
Karly  Staoe.  The  drawing  was  made  from 
the  tumor  niler  removal.  Note  the  margin  of 
ticvllhy  skin  on  all  sides  of  the  cpiUielioma. 
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Tnbcrculosia  may  be  mistaken  for  a  malignant  tinnor  (see 
p.    180). 

Tnmon  of  the  XaJe  Breait. — The  male  breast,  as  has  al- 
ready  been  said,  suffers  from  the  same  diseases  as  the  female 
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breast.     As  the  fear  of  disfigurement  is  not  s(»  strong,  the  male 
patient  will  usually  seek  surgical  advice  soon  uftor  he  has  discov- 
ered the  tumor  of  the  breast.     Hence  the  prognosis  along  opera- 
tive lines  is  fairly  good.     If  neg- 
lected, however,  cancer  of  the  male 
breast  develops  in  fully  as  virulent 
a   manner  as  that   of  tlie   female 
breast,  forming  metastases,  extend- 
ing   inward    into    the    chest,    and 
causing  the  death   of  the   patient 
from  exhaustion. 

KAUGRANT  TUHORS  OF  THE 

TRUNK 
Cuvinonui  ftud  Sarcoma. — 

The  skin  of  the  trunk  may  lie 
the  seat  of  malignant  tumors. 
They  have  no  especial  character- 
istics due  to  their  situation  (Figs. 
106  and  107).  If  seen  early, 
the  prognosis  after  removal  is  uu- 
nniaUy  good,  since  the  surrounding 
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tissues  may  he 
sacrificed  with 
much  freedom,  ami 
hence  the  inei^iim 
i?  usually  carried 
wide  of  the  growth 
(Fig.  lOS). 

Au  instructive 
mistake  in  diag- 
nosis is  comiected 
with  the  patient 
showni  in  Figure 
100.  A  fluctuat- 
ing swelling  devel- 
oped soon  after  an 
injury.  Aspiration 
prodiieed  a  bloody 
fiuid,8nd  the  needle 
touched  abnormal 
bone.  A  diagiio:^is 
of  sarcoma  of  tlie 
scapula  was  made. 
When  the  patient 
was  oi>crated  upon 
it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  osteoma  of  the  scapula,  which  had  so  irritated  au 
adjacent  bursa  as  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  bloody  fluid. 


ACQUIRED    DEFORMITIES 

Displaced  Coccyx:  Coccygodynia. — Falls  upon  the  base 
of  the  spine  may  bend  the  coccyx  backward  or  forward,  or  otherwise 
injure  it.  It  may  then  become  the  seat  of  annoying  iind  persistent 
pain,  called  coccygodynia.  The  projection  forward  of  the  bone 
may  interfere  with  defecation  and  prevent  its  easy  perfonnance. 

The  history  given  by  the  patient  of  a  severe  fall,  followed  by 
pain  and  tenderness  which  have  never  entirely  disappeared,  should 
lead  at  once  to  a  physical  examination.  The  patient  either  stands 
or  lies  upon  his  side  with  knees  drawn  up.     The  surgeon  passes 
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tbe  well  lubricated  finger  liigli  up  into  tlie  rectum,  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  finger  being  directed  backward.  The  lower  part 
of  the  sBcnim  and  the  coccyx  can  then  be  graaped  between  the 
forefinger  and  tbe  thumb.  Tbe  size  and  direction  of  the  eoccjx 
and  tbe  possible  range  of  motion  in  the  joint  between  it  and  the 
HicrDm  should  be  noted ;  also  the  existence  of  any  tender  spots, 

Treatmeht. — If  there  is  reason  to  attribute  the  existing  pain 
to  the  coccyx,  or  if  it  is  ankylosed  or  ia  badly  deflected  and 
cannot  be  brought 
into  normal  relation 
to  the  sacrum  with- 
out pain,  the  coccyx, 
or  a  portion  of  it, 
.should  be  removed. 
A  two  inch  median 
incision  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  patient's  bowels 
(should  be  thorough- 
ly emptied  on  tlie 
previous  day.  At 
the  time  of  opera- 
tion the  skin  in  the 
vii-inity  should  be 
iboroughly  cleansed, 
liiit  no  enema  given 
nor  riTtal  esnmina- 
tioii  niiide  just  l)ofore 
operation.  Either 
lucal  or  general  an- 
csttiesia  is  satisfac- 
tory. The  incision 
L»  started  at  the  level 
of  the  joint  between 
»trrum  and  coeeyx 
and  extended  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more 
than  two  inches  toward  the  amis.  Skin  and  fat  are  dividinl  and 
the  coccyx  cut  down  upon.    The  soft  tissues  are  dissected  from  it 
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ipcrssary  for  its  removal  has  been  closed  by 
urw.  Photograph  taken  four  JuyB  after 
n.  and  retouched  only  to  make  the  ntitchea 
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posteriorly  aud  along  both  sides.  The  joint  between  sacrum  and 
coccyx  is  opened  and  the  ligaments  divided.  If  the  bones  are 
ankylosed  they  must  be  separated  with  bone  shears  or  a  chisel. 
The  upper  end  of  the  coccyx  is  then  seized  and  pulled  backward. 
The  soft  tissues  in  front  of  the  coccyx  are  then  pushed  and  cut 
away  from  its  anterior  surface  and  the  bone  is  withdrawn  from 
the  wound.  In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  avoid  wounding  even 
the  outer  coats  of  the  rectum.  Bleeding  is  controlled  by  pressure 
or  ligation,  the  cavity  is  obliterated  by  buried  sutures  of  catgut, 
and  the  skin  is  sutured  with  horsehair  or  fine  black  silk  (Fig.  110). 
If  any  ^drain  is  employed  it  should  be  a  small  giitta  percha  one, 
to  be  renmyed  in  two  days.  Primary  union  should  be  obtained. 
The  patjtei;^  should  lie  in  bed  for  two  days,  and  should  avoid  for 
some  days  longer  any  sitting  or  other  posture  which  will  tend  to 
separate  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Hernia.  -^A  hernial  sac  is  a  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the  peri- 
toneum* through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  In  this  sac 
there  may  or  may  not  be  found  jK)rtions  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
If  they  can  be  "  replaced  "  in  the  abdominal  cavity  the  hernia  is 
called  ''  reducible."  Otherwise  it  is  an  "  irreducible  "  hernia. 
Such  reduction  may  be  impossible  on  account  of  altered  shape  of 
the  organs  in  the  sac,  its  "  contents,"  so-called,  or  on  account  of  ad- 
hesions which  have  formed  around  the  sac  and  its  contents.  The 
hernia  may  become  inflamed  as  a  result  of  traumatism,  etc.  This 
rarely  leads  to  suppuration.  It  may  produce  so  much  swelling  of 
the  hernial  contents  that  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  them  are 
occluded,  and  strangulation  results  (Strangulated  Hernia,  p.  198). 

A  hernia  may  exist  at  birth  or  develop  soon  afterward  in  an 
abnormally  weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  wall.  It  may  also  appear 
in  later  life,  either  suddenly,  following  some  crush  or  severe  strain, 
or  gradually,  as  the  result  of  oft  repeated  lesser  strains. 

The  subject  of  hernia,  and  especially  its  operative  treatment, 
is  exhaustively  discussed  in  works  upon  major  surgery.  Still,  the 
general  means  of  correct  diagnosis  and  the  ambulant  treatment  of 
patients  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  Ik?  operated  upon, 
are  here  in  place. 

Gkneral  Principles  of  Diagnosis. — A  patient  suspected  to 
have  a  hernia  should  he  examined  in  both  standing  and  recumbent 
postures. 
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Inspection  may  show  variation  in  size  at  different  times  if  the 
hernia  is  reducible.  Peristaltic  movements  are  often  visible  in 
large  intestinal  bemise. 

Palpation  may  reveal  the  presence  of  intestinal  coils,  of  gurg- 
ling gas  and  fluid,  of  lumpy  omentum,  or  of  pasty  fecal  masses 
capable  of  being  indented. 

Compression,  when  the  patient  is  recumbent,  may.  affect  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia. 

Percussion  will  bring  out  the  resonance  of  intestinal  coils  con- 
taining gas.  It  will  also  give  a  thrill  in  ease  the  swelling  is  due 
to  a  hydrocele  or  a  cold  abscess. 

Auscultation  may  reveal  an  intestinal  gurgle  or,  in  rare  cases, 
an  aneurysmal  thrill. 

An  impulse  on  coughing  is  obtained  in  case  of  most  hemiae. 
It  may  also  be  obtained,  though  less  marked,  in  case  of  a  large 
varicocele  or  in  case  of  a  hydrocele  which  extends  well  up  into 
the  inguinal  canal. 

Reduction  of  the  swelling  upon  compression  or  spontaneously 
when  the  patient  lies  down  is  very  significant  of  hernia,  but  may 
also  occur  with  an  imperfectly  descended  testis  or  a  cold  abscess. 

General  Principles  of  Treatment. — Operation  for  hernia, 
wherever  situated,  to  be  successful  must  accomplish  these  three 
steps:  1.  The  reduction  of  the  hernial  contents,  either  before  or 
after  the  sac  has  been  opened.  2.  The  closure  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  at  the  normal  level.  The  sac  is  usually  tied  at  this  point, 
its  neck,  and  the  surplus  removed.  3.  The  approximation  by  firm 
sutures  of  the  damaged  wall  of  the  abdomen,  or  at  least  of  its 
strongest  part,  namely,  the  deep  fascia.  The  various  methods  of 
accomplishing  these  three  steps  vary  in  different  situations  and  in 
the  hands  of  different  operators.  They  are  fully  described  in  all 
surgical  text-books. 

If  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  hernia 
make  it  probable  that  the  three  steps  above  described  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  operation,  and  primary  imion  attained,  operation 
should  be  advised.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  indicated  in  case 
of  strangulated  hernia  as  a  relief  of  acute  symptoms,  even  under 
circumstances  in  which  a  permanent  cure  of  the  hernia  is  not  to 
be  expected. 

A  truss  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  other  cases  of  reducible 
15 
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hernia.  A  patient  having  an  irreducible,  inoperable  lieruiu  is  ii 
deed  in  a  bad  state.  Some  of  them  gain  relief  by  an  oi)eratio 
which  changes  the  hernia  from  an  irreducible  to  a  reducible  on 


Fio.  111.- 

THB  Rectdh.  The  hernia  developing  through  tha  gap  in  the  posterior  pelvic 
wall  c&uBed  by  the  removal  of  the  sacrum,  containvd  the  greater  part  of  the 
■mall  intestine  and  the  sigmoid  Hexure. 

30  that  a  trnas  can  be  worn.  An  unusual  type  of  partly  reducible 
hernia  is  shoivn  in  Figure  111. 

The  symptoms  of  hernia  in  different  situations  vary  greatly. 
A  brief  description  is  therefore  given  of  each. 

TTmbilical  Hernia. — Hernia  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  new-born  is 
extremely  common.  The  sac  is  usually  small  and  contains  intes- 
tine or  is  empty.  This  hernia  has  a  strong  tendency  toward 
recovery,  but  to  facilitate  this  end  it  should  be  constantly  Itept 
pressed  back  by  means  of  a  cloth-covered,  wooden  button-mold 
and  a  short  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  This  shotild  be  changed 
every  day  or  every  second  day  after  the  infant's  bath,  but  before 
the  old  one  is  removed  the  new  one  should  bo  prepared,  and  in 
the  interval  the  hernia  should  be  pressed  back  by  the  nurse's  fin- 
ger until  the  new  button  is  put  in  place.  The  plaster  should  extend 
in  a  different  direction  every  day  so  that  the  skin  may  not  become 
irritated.  If  treated  in  this  manner  the  great  majority  of  infan- 
tile umbilical  hernias  can  be  cured  in  a  few  months. 

TTmbilical  hernia  in  the  adult  is  especially  common  in  stout 
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persons  of  middle  age.  It  first  appears  as  a  flabby  tumor  as  large 
as  the  terminal  joint  of  the  finger,  covered  with  normal  skin.  It 
is  usually  irreducible.  Its  contents  are  omentum.  As  it  grows 
the  sac  becomes  more  distended ;  small  intestine  will  .often  be  added 
to  the  omental  contents.  This  part  of  the  hernia  is  usually  re- 
ducible,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period.  Such  a  hernia  fre- 
quently becomes  strangulated. 

A  truss  is  an  unsatisfactory  appliance  for  umbilical  hernia  of 
the  adult  An  operation  should  be  performed  early,  if  possible 
before  intestine  is  involved. 

Inguinal  Hernia. — Inguinal  hernia  is  more  common  than  femo- 
ral hernia  both  in  the  male  (39  to  1)  and  female  (3  to  2)  ;  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  for  every  84  inguinal  hernias  in  the  male  there 
are  8  inguinal  hernias  in  the  female,  6  femoral  hernias  in  the 
female,  and  2  femoral  hernias  in  the  male.  It  is  usually  indirect, 
that  is  to  say,  the  omentum,  intestine,  etc.,  which  fills  its  sac  leaves 
the  abdomen  by  the  normal  route  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  does 
not  burst  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  the 
median  side  of  the  epigastric  artery  (direct  inguinal  hernia). 

Inguinal  hernia  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  and  if  acquired 
it  may  develop  suddenly  as  the  result  of  a  crush  or  strain,  or  slowly. 

Symptoms. — These  symptoms  are  usually  present:  normal 
movable  skin;  underlying  tumor  giving  impulse  on  coughing, 
growing  smaller  or  disappearing  entirely  under  pressure  or  on 
lying  down;  enlarged  ring  and  inguinal  canal  evident  on  reduc- 
tion of  tumor;  reduced  tumor  does  not  reappear  when  patient 
stan<ls  and  coughs  if  the  canal  is  blocked  by  the  surgeon's  finger ; 
no  true  fluctuation;  opacity  to  transmitted  light. 

Passible  additional  symptoms  of  intestinal  hernia  are:  rcso- 
nam-o  on  percussion,  gurgling  on  manipulation,  indentation  of 
doughy  fecal  masses  in  large  intestine. 

Treatment. — Treatment  by  operation  entails  only  a  slight 
risk,  and  is  sjenerallv  successful.  It  should  therefore  be  advised 
in  tlie  ease  of  all  healthy  children  and  active  adults.  Treatment 
bv  truss  is  advisable  for  feeble  and  aged  jx^rsons  and  for  those 
whrtf»e  tissues  in  the  inguinal  region  are  so  thinned  by  previous 
unsuccessful  0])eration  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  withstand  the 
intra-abdominal  pressure. 

A  truss  is  a  pad  held  firmly  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
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inguinal  canal  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  omentum,  etc,  from  the 
abdominal  cavity.  It  has  been  well  compared  to  the  stopper  of  a 
bottle.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  form  of  truss.  A  satisfac- 
tory truss  is  one  which,  with  a  minimum  of  pressure  and  without 
causing  the  patient  any  pain,  prevents  the  hernial  contents  from 
entering  the  hernial  sac. 

The  hernia  must  be  fully  reduced  before  a  truss  is  applied. 
This  is  best  done  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back.  A  truss 
should  never  be  applied  to  a  hernia  which  is  only  partially  re- 
ducible. It  will  rarely  succeed  in  keeping  back  the  rest  of  the 
hernial  contents,  and  by  its  pressure  on  the  part  already  in  the 
sac  it  will  cause  pain  and  possibly  serious  inflammation,  or  even 
gangrene. 

A  truss  is  rarely  needed  in  case  of  a  very  young  infant ;  but 
before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  walk  it  should  be  fitted  with  a 
truss  or  should  be  operated  upon.  Operation  is  advisable  for  large 
congenital  hcrnise,  as  cure  is  improbable  when  the  neck  of  the  sac 
is  so  wide.  If  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates  with  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  by  a  rather  narrow  passage,  and  the  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac  can  be  reduced  into  the  abdomen  without  dragging  the 
testicle  upward,  a  truss  may  cure  the  patient  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  worn  constantly  day 
and  night,  as  crying  no  less  than  walking  will  foree  the  abdominal 
organs  into  the  hernial  sac.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  truss 
may  be  left  off  at  night,  and  if  the  neck  of  the  sac  becomes  oblit- 
erated the  truss  need  only  be  worn  during  exercise,  and  finally 
not  at  all.  A  cure  is  sometimes  obtained  from  a  truss  in  adult 
life,  but  is  far  less  likely  after  the  patient  has  attained  his  growth. 

Femoral  Hernia. — In  femoral  hernia  the  protrusion  of  abdom- 
inal contents  is  under  Poupart's  ligament  and  through  the  femoral 
ring.  Such  a  hernia  is  usually  small,  and  this  fact,  added  to  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  canal,  sometimes  obscures  the  impulse  on 
coughing  and  renders  diagnosis  difiicult.  An  enlarged  lymphatic 
gland,  with  which  femoral  hernia  is  often  confounded,  if  unilat- 
eral has  almost  always  an  evident  cause  in  some  scratch  or  cut 
of  the  foot  or  leg. 

Femoral  hernia  should  always  be  treated  by  operation. 

Strangulated  hernia  always  requires  treatment  in  bed  or  im- 
mediate operation,  but  most  of  the  patieuts  aro  seen  by  a  physician 
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while  they  are  still  walking  about,  so  that  the  symptoms  should 
he  fixed  clearly  in  mind,  ready  for  instant  service.  They  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  compressed  organ.  Omentum 
may  become  strangulated  and  give  only  moderate  pain  and  dis- 
ability for  days.  Large  intestine,  and  even  small  intestine  if  only 
a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  is  constricted,  give  the 
same  symptoms  in  a  more  marked  degree,  plus  vomiting  and  more 
or  less  distention.  If  the  lumen  of  the  small  intestine  is  com- 
pletely  obstructed  there  is  repeated  vomitinJ5,becoming  brown  and 
foul-smelling  ("  fecal  "),  and  absolute  stoppage  of  the  bbWels  even 
for  gas. 

The  various  hernial  orifices  should  be  examined  i  in  all  cases 
of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Treatment. — ^Dorsal  decubitus,  the  steady  pressurerof  a  pad 
of  unbleached  cotton  and  a  spica  bandage,  and  the  cold  of  a  big 
ice-bag  will  cause  the  reduction  of  many  strangulated  hernias. 
This  treatment  should  be  tried  only  in  the  early  hours  of  strangu- 
lation, lest  one  succeed  in  reducing  a  loop  of  intestine  already 
gangrenous.    In  most  cases  immediate  operation  is  indicated. 

Afldtes  -  Paracentesis. — The  causes  of  simple  ascites  are 
medical,  and  its  treatment  is  essentially  so,  except  in  one  respect, 
namely,  paracentesis  or  the  puncture  of  the  abdomen  for  with- 
drawal of  the  extravasated  serum,  for  the  peritoneal  cavity  may 
become  so  distended  with  serum  that  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fluid.  This  slight  operation  is  almost 
free  from  risk.  It  is  best  performed  in  the  following  manner:  A 
point  is  selected  two  or  three  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  either  in 
or  near  the  median  line,  or  well  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  Thus  one  chooses  the  thinner  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall 
and  avoids  the  large  vessels  (deep  epigastric)  which  lie  beneath 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  In  making  the  puncture  one 
naturally  avoids  any  visible  veins.  The  patient  should,  if  possible, 
be  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  bladder  empty. 

After  cleansing  the  skin,  the  sensation  may  be  dulled  by  ethyl 
chlorid  or  by  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  cocain.  A  trocar  and  cannula  is  pushed  quickly  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  If  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  so  distended  with 
fluid  that  the  wall  is  tense,  the  puncture  is  an  easy  one;  if  the 
distention  is  less,  one  must  proceed  with  more  care.    It  will  then 
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be  found  of  advantage  to  turn  the  instrument  back  and  forth 
while  pushing  it  forward,  exactly  as  one  uses  an  awl.  In  either 
case  it  is  well  to  hold  the  forefinger  against  the  side  of  tlie  instru- 
ment as  a  guide  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  plunged  (Fig,  112). 


Fio.  112. — Hethod  OF  HoLDtNO  Trocar  AND  Cannula  BETOREPLUNuiN-a  itThhodoh 
THE  AnnoiiiNAi.  Wall.  The  forefinger  acta  as  a  guide  to  control  tlic  Jpptli  of 
puncture.     A  smaller  trocar  and  ciuinula  are  also  shown. 

The  size  of  the  cannula  employed  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  the  puncture  is  made  merely  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
or  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  removed  is  small,  one  naturally 
selects  a  small  cannula,  possibly  as  small  as  No,  6  French.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  quarts  are  to  be  removed,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  one  should  select  an  instru- 
ment not  smaller  than  12  or  14  French.  The  elasticity  of  the 
tissues  will  invariably  close  the  opening  in  a  short  time  after  the 
catmula  is  removed. 

When  the  trocar  is  withdrawn  serous  fluid  should  flow  out  in 
a  stream.  If  it  does  not,  the  end  of  the  cannula  has  not  entered 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  else  it  is  blocked  by  omentum  or  intes- 
tine. An  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  the  cannula  further 
inward.  If  this  is  impossible  its  end  ia  not  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  this  case  the  trocar  should  be  reinserted  in  tlie  cannula, 
and  tlie  combined  instrument  pushed  further  inward,  or  a  new  site 
for  the  puncture  may  be  selected. 
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If  fluid  does  not  flow,  although  the  cannula  can  be  pushed 
further  inward,  or  if  a  flow  of  fluid  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  is 
evident  that  something  has  obstructed  the  inner  end  of  the  can- 
nula. This  may  be  overcome  by  tilting  the  cannula,  or  by  shift- 
ing the  position  of  the  patient,  or  by  inserting  a  stiff  wire,  first 
sterilized,  through  the  cannula  to  keep  back  the  obstructing  mass. 
Cannulas  have  been  made  with  lateral  openings  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  annoyance,  but  it  is  rarely  a  troublesome  one. 

The  risk  of  wounding  intestine  or  omentum  is  a  very  slight 
one.  Indeed,  this  accident  can  scarcely  occur  unless  there  are  firm 
adhesions  at  the  point  of  puncture.  In  case  of  repeated  puncture 
it  is  therefore  well  to  select  a  new  site  each  time. 

Some  advise  the  incision  of  the  skin  with  a  narrow  scalpel. 
This  makes  the  pimcture  easier,  but  it  is  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion unless  the  trocar  is  dull. 

Whether  all  the  fluid  should  be  removed  at  one  sitting  will 
depend  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  there  is  no  objection  to  drawing  it  all  off. 

Should  the  instrument  puncture  a  vein  or  an  artery  in  its 
passage  through  the  abdominal  wall,  hemorrhage  may  follow  the 
withdrawal  of  the  caimula.  It  usually  ceases  in  a  minute  or  two, 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  a  little  more  cocain  should  be 
injected,  a  longitudinal  incision  made,  the  wound  retracted,  and 
the  vessel  ligated.  This  can  be  done  without  opening  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

The  risk  of  infection  following  paracentesis  is  slight.  It  has 
doubtless  been  performed  hundreds  of  times  without  any  aseptic 
precaution,  and  yet  without  bad  result ;  but  this  is  no  warrant  for 
iiegligtmce.  When  the  cannula  has  b(H3n  withdrawn  the  opening 
.should  \h}  sealed  with  a  little  cotton  and  collodion,  or  if  the  serum 
ojutinues  to  trickle  from  the  wound,  a  pad  of  sterile  gauze  should 
be  applied  and  changed  as  often  as  it  becomes  saturated. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITY 

Spina  Bifida. — The  only  important  congenital  deformity  of 
the  trunk  amenable  to  treatment  is  spina  bifida.  (For  congenital 
cysts  and  sinuses,  see  p.  181.) 

Spina  bifida  is  a  failure  of  development  in  which  the  bony 
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processes  of  one  or  more  vertebne  are  not  united  posteriorly.  This 
defect  is  most  often  seen  in  the  lumbar  or  sacral  region.  The 
cleft  may  extend  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  the  spinal  canal 
will  be  open,  or  it  may  be  closed  by  some  of  the  normal  structures, 
even  though  the  epidermis  is  wanting;  or  it  may  be  entirely  cov- 
ered with  skin.  In  the  marked  cases  of  defect,  in  which  the  spinal 
canal  is  either  open  at  birth  or  becomes  so  by  ulceration  of  the 
imperfectly  formed  soft  tissues,  infection  soon  extends  into  the 
canal,  and  the  child  dies  of  meningitis.  In  the  less  marked  cases, 
in  which  there  is  a  firmer  posterior  wall  made  up  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  cord,  and  possibly  an  intact  skin,  there  exists  an 
accumulation  of  serous  fluid,  giving  a  rounded  tumor,  which  fluc- 
tuates on  palpation.  The  cavity  of  such  a  cyst  may  communicate 
with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  more  often  with  the 
spaces  between  the  cord  and  its  membranes.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  tumor  is  a  meningocele.  In  some  cases  of  spina  bifida  a 
certain  amount  of  paralysis  exists,  due  to  developmental  defect  at 
the  affected  point  of  the  spine.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  may  be  other  associated  developmental  defects 
elsewhere  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Spina  bifida  is  amenable  to  treatment  by  operation  if  the  de- 
fect in  the  spinal  column  is  not  too  large.  Prognosis  is  most  favor- 
able when  there  is  a  simple  meningocele,  with  a  small  internal 
opening.  But  even  in  such  a  case  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  infection  of  the  woimd,  for  this  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  death  by  septic  meningitis.  Similar  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  nonoperated  cases  to  prevent  ulceration  and  rupture.  The 
child  should  be  kept  off  of  its  back,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  tumor 
may  never  become  contaminated  with  urine  or  feces,  and  may  be 
protected  from  pressure.  Treatment  by  injection  and  by  ligation 
has  been  at  times  successful  in  curing  a  spina  bifida,  but  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  are  such  that  their  performance  at  the  present 
day  is  not  to  be  advised. 

If  the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  a  meningocele  and 
that  of  the  spinal  column  is  very  small,  it  may  become  obliterated 
before  birth,  so  that  a  solid  tumor,  composed  of  fat  or  fibrous 
tissue,  may  exist  instead  of  a  cystic  one.  In  removing  such  a 
growth  the  possibility  of  opening  the  spinal  canal  should  be  kept 
in  mind. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

INJURIES   AND    INFLAMMATIONS   OF  THE   MALE 

GENITO-URINARY  ORGANS 

INJURIES 

Oontosion. — Blows  upon  tlio  penis  and  testicles  are  very  com- 
mon. Owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  these  structures  they  produce 
a  degree  of  shock  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  evidence  of  injury. 
The  freedom  of  motion  of  these  parts  often  saves  them  from  severe 
injury.  Swelling,  especially  of  the  testicle,  may  be  considerable 
even  after  a  slight  injury.  Deep  injury  may  result  in  extensive 
extravasation  of  blood,  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  erectile 
bodies  or  of  the  urethra,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  hemorrhage 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  known  as  hematocele;  while  a  still 
deeper  injury  may  cause  rupture  of  the  bladder,  intraperitoneally 
or  extraperitoneally. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  lighter  forms  of  injury  is 
usually  not  difficult.  An  inspection  of  the  parts  supplemented  by 
palpation  will  usually  reveal  the  extent  of  the  trauma.  Owing  to 
the  laxity  of  the  tissues  extravasated  blood  spreads  rapidly,  while 
edema  finds  little  restraint  and  may  (luickly  alter  the  normal  ap- 
pearance of  the  penis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  deei)er  injuries  is 
considered  under  the  separate  titles. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  rest,  support  of  the  parts,  and 

cooling  applications.     Compresses  wet  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 

and  water  or  fluid  extract  of  hamemelis,  should  be  applied  and 

kept  moist.     No  impervious  substance  should  be  used  to  cover 

them,  as  the  cooling  effect  of  free  evajwration  adds  greatly  to  the 

comfort  of  the  patient  in  most  cases.    Or  the  wet  compresses  may 

be  covered  with  flannel,  oil  silk,  or  gutta  percha  tissue,  and  the 
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dressing  kept  cold  by  an  ice-bag  placed  alongside  of  it.  While 
the  patient  is  in  bed  the  testicles  should  be  supported  on  a  folded 
towel  placed  across  the  thiglis.  As  soon  as  he  is  up  the  weight  of 
a  swollen  testicle  should  be  taken  off  of  the  cord  by  a  suspensory 
bandage.  If  there  is  subcutaneous  hemorrhage  which  is  not  con- 
trolled by  these  measures,  or  if  an  erectile  body  has  been  ruptured, 
an  incision  should  be  made  and  the  bleeding  vessel  secured  or  the 
fibrous  envelope  sutured. 

Contusion  of  the  testicle  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  pain,  more 
noticeable  toward  night  or  after  exertion.  An  ointment  contain- 
ing belladonna  or  ichthyol  should  be  applied  and  the  testicles  8Ui>- 
ported  by  a  suspensory  bandage. 

Hematoma:  Hematocele. — The  blood  from  a  ruptured  ves- 
sel usually  spreads  quickly  throughout  the  loose  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue. In  this  manner  penis  and  scrotum  may  in  a  short  time  be- 
come a  dark  garnet  or  magenta  in  color.  In  other  cases  the  blood 
may  accumulate  in  one  place  and  so  form  a  hematoma.  This  is 
most  likely  to  occur  if  the  ruptured  vessel  empties  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Such  a  condition  is  called  a  hematocele.  It  may  exist 
without  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.  It  gives  rise  to  a  smooth, 
tense  fluctuating  swelling,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  distended 
tiinica  vaginalis.  Often  the  swollen  testicle  is  lost  in  the  mass  of 
clotted  blood  so  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished.  A  hematocele 
can  be  differentiated  from  a  hydrocele  by  its  rapid  formation,  by 
its  opacity  to  transmitted  light;  from  a  hernia  by  its  irreducibil- 
ity,  by  the  absence  of  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  swelling  does  not  extend  into  the  inguinal  canal. 

Treatment. — Extensive  hemorrhage  in  the  tissues,  if  diffuse, 
will  take  care  of  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  largo 
hematoma,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  it  and  the  blood  clot 
taken  out  and  the  woimd  closed.  The  best  time  for  the  removal 
of  the  effused  blood  by  aspiration  is  a  few  days  after  the  accident, 
when  the  cutaneous  effects  of  contusion  will  have  subsided  and  the 
blood  clot  will  have  softened  somewhat.  If  operation  is  not  per- 
formed the  blood  clot  will  remain  for  months  before  it  is  entirelv 
absorbed,  even  if  it  does  not  act  as  a  foreign  l)ody  and  cause  necro- 
sis of  the  overlying  skin.  Such  an  operation  is  free  from  risk  if 
asepsis  is  rigidly  observed.  The  wound  may  be  sealed  with  a  cot- 
ton-collodion dressing. 
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**  Fracture  "  of  the  Penis. — A  too  violent  eflFort  in  coitus,  as 
well  as  some  form  of  direct  violence,  may  rupture  one  of  the  erec- 
tile bodies  of  the  engorged  penis.  The  result  is  the  immediate 
escape  of  blood  from  the  fibrous  sheath  in  which  the  erector  vessels 
ape  confined,  producing  a  flabby  and  distorted  penis.  If  there  is 
also  a  wound  in  the  skin  the  blood  may  escape  externally. 

Treatment. — The  non-operative  treatment  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  and  a  firm  bandage.  The  results  are  often  unsat- 
isfactory, as  is  to  be  expected,  when  one  considers  the  amount  of 
the  effused  blood  and  the  structure  of  the  penis  itself — so  ill 
adapted  to  a  firm  bandage.  The  blood  clots  are  not  fully  absorbed 
for  a  long  time,  scar  tissue  forms,  and  the  deformity  is  often  per- 
manent. 

The  modem  surgical  treatment  in  these  cases  is  an  immediate 
exposure  of  the  ruptured  tissues  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  con- 
trol of  the  hemorrhage  by  ligature  or  otherwise,  suture  of  the 
fibrous  sheath  with  fine  chromic  catgut,  and  suture  of  the  skin- 
wound  with  horsehair  or  fine  silk.  With  reasonable  care,  wounds 
in  the  penis  heal  aseptically.  The  operation  may  be  performed 
with  a  local  or  general  anesthetic.  The  blood  supply  in  the  organ 
may  be  controlled  during  the  operation  by  an  elastic  rubber  band 
wound  around  the  root  of  the  penis.  This  will  also  facilitate  local 
anesthesia  by  limiting  the  diffusion  of  the  solution  employed. 
Tlie  rubber  bandage  should  be  removed  before  the  skin  is  sutured 
in  order  to  test  the  control  of  deep  hemorrhage. 

ParaphixnosiB. — If  a  too  tight  foreskin  is  fully  retracted 
over  the  corona  of  the  glans,  the  head  of  the  jx^nis  swells  so  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  draw  the  foreskin  down  over  it.  The  longer  the 
condition  lasts  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  relieve  it.  Soon  the  fore- 
skin becomes  edematous,  and  this  adds  to  the  difficultv  of  reduc- 
tion.    The  ability  to  urinate  is  usually  not  impaired. 

Treatment. — To  reduce  a  retracted  foreskin  it  should  be 
grasped  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  either  hand  at  opposite 
points  of  its  circumference,  the  thumbs  being  nearer  the  glans 
{lenis  and  firmly  fixed  upon  the  foreskin  as  close  to  the  corona  as 
possible.  If  the  skin  is  slippery  it  should  first  be  wiped  dry  and 
clean.  Most  of  the  obstruction  to  reduction  is  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  tlie  penis,  and  hence  the  points  at  which  the  foreskin  is  seized 
should  be  situated  a  little  more  dorsally  than  ventrally.     Steady 
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tension  should  now  be  exerted,  the  two  hands  pulling  in  slightly 
divergent  lines  in  order  to  assist  in  relieving  the  constriction  of 
the  foreskin  over  the  corona* 

If  the  efforts  at  reduction  are  unsuccessful  the  surgeon  may 
bandage  the  penis  with  a  thin  rubber  bandage,  and  so  reduce  swell- 
ing, or  he  may  use  a  gauze  bandage  and  saturate  it  with  an  astrin- 
gent solution  and  leave  it  in  place  a  few  hours.  This  treatment 
may  so  reduce  the  swelling  that  the  foreskin  can  be  drawn  over  tlie 
glans.  If  the  condition  of  the  parts,  such  as  marked  congestion 
or  threatened  gangrene,  forbids  delay,  the  foreskin  should  be  di- 
vided dorsally  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  penis 
(see  p.  246).  Reduction  will  then  be  easy.  The  operation  should 
be  completed  by  suture,  but  the  longitudinal  incision  should  be 
sutured  laterally,  or  a  partial  or  complete  circumcision  may  be 
at  once  performed.  If  a  tight  paraphimosis  is  left  to  itself  a  spon- 
taneous reduction  may  take  place  or  the  retracted  skin  may  become 
adherent  in  its  new  relations  so  that  reduction  is  impossible;  or  it 
may  lead  to  gangrene  of  either  the  constricting  skin  or  of  the  head 
of  the  penis. 

Neuralgia  of  Testicle. — Violent  coitus  may  produce  neu- 
ralgia of  the  testicle,  and  even  a  swelling  of  the  organ,  which 
the  patient  calls  a  "  strain."  It  is  best  treated  by  a  suspensory 
bandage,  by  the  application  of  cooling  lotions,  or  of  belladonna 
or  ichthyol  ointment,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  sexual  excitement 
until  the  symptoms  have  disappeared*  If  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  erections  during  sleep,  large  doses  of  bromid  of  potash  should 
be  given  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  bowels  should 
be  thoroughly  emptied.  In  many  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  testicle 
of  sexual  origin,  relief  follows  the  occasional  passage  of  a  steel 
sound  through  the  deep  urethra. 

Whenever  possible,  these  patients  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
up  normal  sexual  life,  for  frequently  and  unjustly  they  mistrust 
their  power  to  enter  into  a  happy  marriage.  Experience  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  all  the  neuralgic  symptoms  disappear  in  a  few 
weeks  after  marriage. 

Foreign  Bodies  of  the  Penis  and  XTrethra. — A  special 
form  of  injury  of  the  penis  is  caused  by  slipping  a  ring  over  the 
end  of  the  organ.  The  congestion  which  results  swells  the  glans 
so  that  it  is   impossible  to  remove  the  ring.     This  congestion 
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indeases  as  time  goes  by  and  if  surgical  aid  is  not  sought  gan- 
grene will  follow.  But  before  this  occurs  the  ring  may  be  so 
buried*  in  the  edematous  skin  as  to  be  invisible  unless  a  careful 
examination  is  made. 

Foreign  bodies  are  also  passed  up  into  the  urethra  for  pur- 
poses of  sexual  excitement  They  sometimes  slip  from  the  grasp 
of  the  individual  and  pass  wholly  within  the  meatus. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
body  lodged  in  the  urethra.  If  this  is  smooth  there  may  be  no 
serious  symptoms  until  a  calculus  forms  about  it  some  weeks  later, 
or  infection  of  the  urethra  or  bladder  may  be  caused.  This  is 
more  likely  to  follow  the  introduction  of  a  sharp  object  such  as  a 
pin.  If  the  urethra  is  torn,  the  swelling  may  make  urination  dif- 
ficult or  impossible. 

Treatment. — A  ring  which  has  been  passed  over  the  penis 
should  be  filed  or  cut  in  two  places  and  removed.  Usually  a  thin 
strip  of  steel  can  be  passed  under  the  ring  at  some  point  in  its 
circumference  in  order  to  protect  the  penis  from  the  file. 

The  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  urethra  is  often 
extremely  difficult  If  the  body  lies  near  the  meatus  it  may  be 
seized  and  drawn  outward  by  a  pair  of  thin  forceps.  Before  at- 
tempting the  seizure,  firm  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the 
urethra  near  the  base  of  the  penis  so  as  to  prevent  the  foreign 
body  from  slipping  upward  into  the  bladder.  If  the  object  is 
sharp-pointed,  as  a  pin,  and  the  point  is  toward  the  meatus,  it 
may  be  pushed  out  through  the  wall  of  the  urethra  and  the  penis, 
reversed,  and  pushed  back  into  the  urethra,  so  that  the  head  is 
toward  the  meatus.  The  head  can  then  be  grasped  with  forceps 
and  the  pin  extracted.  If  the  foreign  body  is  not  sharp-pointed, 
as,  for  instance,  a  slate  pencil,  it  may  be  extracted  by  pinching  the 
urethra  firmly  above  its  upper  end  and  crowding  the  penis  upward 
past  its  lower  end.  The  lower  end  is  then  grasped  through  the 
penis,  and  traction  is  made  in  order  to  stretch  the  urethra  to  its 
fullest  extent  While  thus  stretched  the  urethra  is  again  pinched 
above  the  upper  end  of  the  slate  pencil,  and  the  penis  again 
crowded  up  from  below.  By  this  means  the  foreign  body  can  be 
brought  out  of  the  meatus.  This  method  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  slipping  a  slate  pencil  into  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
whose  caliber  is  great  enough  to  ^receive  it  readily. 
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If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  extracted  through  the  meatus,  an 
incision  should  be  made  directly  down  upon  it  to  permit  of  its 
prompt  removal.  The  wound  of  the  urethra  should  be  sutured  at 
once,  and  also  the  wound  of  the  skin  unless  infection  exists,  in 
which  case  drainage  may  be  advisable. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  Bladder. — A  foreign  body  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  male  bladder,  either  through  the  urethra  or  by 
penetration  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  usually  becomes  incrusted 
with  urinary  salts  in  a  short  time. 

The  symptoms  depend  more  or  less  on  the  nature  of  the  object, 
whether  it  has  sharp  angles,  etc.  They  are  in  general  pain,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  micturition;  vesical  irritability,  as  shown  by 
pain  when  the  body  is  jarred  and  by  frequent  micturition ;  and  an 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  urine,  and  perhaps  the  passage  of  a 
couple  of  drops  of  pure  blood  at  the  end  of  the  act.  The  foreign 
body  may  cause  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  urinary  stream  during 
micturition.  If  a  foreign  body  remains  in  the  bladder  for  some 
time,  the  urine  may  become  ammoniacal.  The  symptoms  given 
are  also  the  symptoms  of  calculus. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  the  symptoms ;  also  by  means 
of  a  short,  sharply  curved  steel  sound  called  a  stone  searcher;  in 
some  instances  by  the  X-ray,  and  in  some  by  the  cystoscope. 

Treatment. — The  removal  of  the  foreign  body  is  the  essential 
of  treatment.  This  usually  requires  an  incision  into  the  bladder. 
The  suprapubic  route  is  the  method  of  choice. 

Wounds. — All  wounds  of  the  external  genitals  should  be 
treated  by  thorough  cleansing,  control  of  hemorrhage  by  ligature, 
suture  of  both  superficial  and  deep  structures,  and  if  necessary 
drainage.  The  tendency  of  contused  wounds  to  bleed  subcutanc- 
ously  is  very  marked,  on  account  of  the  free  blood-supply  and 
lax  tissues.  All  blood  clots  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  spaces  in 
which  they  lie  should  be  suitably  drained. 

Bupture  of  XTretlira. — This  may  be  complete  or  partial.  It 
is  usually  due  to  a  fall  astraddle  of  some  hard  object  or  to  a  kick 
in  the  perineum.  By  this  violence  the  bulbous  urethra  is  pressed 
against  the  edge  of  the  pubis  and  divided. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  and  swelling  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
usually  bleeding  from  the  meatus.  There  will  be  either  inability 
to  pass  water  or  painful,  dribbling  micturition,  the  urine  contain- 
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ing  bloody  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  passage  of  a  little  urine 
from  the  meatus  and  the  extravasation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
nrine  about  the  point  of  rupture.  If  there  is  an  external  wound 
the  urine  will  escape  from  it  If  not,  the  passage  of  an  olive- 
tipped  bougie  will  usually  establish  the  diagnosis.  If  the  urethra 
is  torn  clear  across  the  bougie  will  fail  to  enter  the  vesical  por- 
tion, or  if  it  is  only  partially  torn  the  rent  in  the  membrane 
may  be  felt.  Sometimes  the  break  may  be  felt  by  external  pal- 
pation. A  doubtful  diagnosis  will  usually  exist  only  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  urethra  is  divided  without  the  skin  being 
broken. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  for  all  cases  of  partial  or  com- 
plete rupture  of  the  urethra  is  immediate  incision  and  suture. 
Only  the  simplest  cases  of  rupture  of  the  pendulous  portion  may 
be  left  to  heal  of  themselves.  If  the  divided  ends  are  retracted, 
or  if  a  portion  of  the  urethra  is  so  badly  bruised  that  it  has  to 
be  cut  away,  suture  of  the  urethra  is  still  possible  by  loosening  it 
from  its  attachments  a  little  distance  in  both  directions.  An  inch 
of  the  urethra  has  been  resected  and  the  urethra  sutured  with  com- 
plete success.  For  this  purpose  fine  silk  should  be  used,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  the  sutures  should  pass  clear  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  Unless  the  woimd  determines  the  site  of  the  skin  in- 
cision, it  should  be  a  longitudinal  one  made  in  the  median  line 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  penis.  After  operation  has  been  com- 
pleted, a  catheter  should  be  left  in  the  bladder  for  several  days. 
This  operation  may  be  easily  performed  with  the  aid  of  a  local 
anesthetic.  The  stitches  should  be  removed  in  five  days  or  a  week 
and  the  catheter  two  or  three  days  later.  In  most  instances  the 
deeper  parts  will  heal  with  scarcely  any  leakage  of  urine.  Should 
this  occur  the  sinus  will  in  a  few  days  close  of  itself,  since,  unlike 
the  condition  when  an  inflammatory  stricture  is  present,  the  tend- 
ency after  traumatism  is  toward  recovery.  All  silk  sutures  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  can  be  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  their 
ends  should  be  left  long;  otherwise  plain  catgut  should  be  em- 
ployed. If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  supjmration  occurs,  the 
catheter  must  be  taken  out  of  the  bladder  and  the  wound  freely 
drained.  After  the  inflanmiation  has  subsided,  a  second  operation 
may  be  undertaken  to  close  a  persisting  sinus.  If  the  sinus  is  a 
large  one  or  traumatic  stricture  exists,  a  section  of  the  urethra 
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.  must  bo  cut  away  so  that  cleau  fresh  ends  may  be  obtained  for 
suture. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder. — The  rupture  may  be  extraperi- 
tonealy  but  is  usually  intraperitoneal.  In  either  case  the  accident 
is  a  serious  one  and  follows  a  blow  or  fall,  usually  when  the  blad- 
der is  full.  When  it  is  overdistended  a  comparatively  slight  blow 
may  rupture  it 

Symptoms. — ^Rupture  of  the  bladder  has  some  symptoms  in 
common  with  rupture  of  the  urethra ;  but  it  may  be  differentiated 
by  the  history  of  the  accident,  by  pelvic  pain  and  shock,  by  the 
absence  of  visual  injury  in  the  perineum  or  along  the  penis,  by  the 
fact  that  blood  in  the  urine  is  tlioroughly  mixed  with  it  and  does 
not  appear  simply  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  urinary 
act,  and  possibly  by  the  complete  absence  of  urine,  even  after  the 
passage  of  a  catheter.  Unless  stricture  is  present  there  will  be  no 
diflSculty  in  passing  a  catheter  into  a  ruptured  bladder.  Extrava- 
sation of  urine  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  pelvis,  or  its  discharge 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  will  also  cause  symptoms  which  will 
assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  injury. 

Treatment. — An  immediate  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  the  best 
form  of  treatment  In  many  cases  this  must  be  combined  with  a 
laparotomy. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  should  be  considered  a  j)os8ible  com- 
plication in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 

HfFLAHHATIONS 

Bums. — ^Bums  of  the  external  genitals  may  be  of  the  usual 
kind,  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  application  of  too  strong  ointments 
or  lotions.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  those  of  bums  else- 
where in  the  body  (see  p.  26).  On  account  of  the  great  loose- 
ness of  the  skin  and  the  relative  firmness  of  the  deep  fascia  of 
these  parts,  the  edema  resulting  from  even  a  slight  bum  may 
produce  great  distortion  (Fig.  113).  Such  an  edema  is,  of  course, 
wholly  temporary,  and  the  patient  should  be  so  assured. 

Simple  Balanitis. — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  the  inner  layer  of 
the  prepuce.  It  is  common  in  cases  of  long  prepuce,  especially 
if  the  foreskin  cannot  be  retracted.    Under  such  circumstances  the 
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aeeretions  about  the  coroua  reiuuin  in  a  luoist  condition  and  un- 
dei^  fermentations.  Erosion  of  the  delicate  epithelial  Uyeia 
results,  tritb  foul  Bmelling  discharge.  Diabetica  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  irritations  of  the  foreskin. 

Tbeatmekt. — Cleanliuess,  the  application  of  a  powder,  such 
as  stearate  of  zinc,  or  the  application  of  a  bland  ointment  sucb  as 
eold  cream,  will  heal  the  simplest  cases.  The  apposed  surfaces 
may  be  kept  apart  by  a  wisp  of  cotton  moistened  with  a  dilute 
antiseptic.  If  the  foreskin 
cannot  be  retracted,  or  if 
it  is  very  long,  bo  that  the 
head  of  the  (adult)  penis 
is  completely  covered,  cir- 
cumcision should  be  per- 
formed. The  resulting  ex- 
posure of  the  corona  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  a 
tougher  epithelium,  and 
will  dry  the  secretions 
more  rapidly.  In  opernt- 
ing  u[K)n  diabetics,  one 
should  remember  the  possi- 
liihty  of  a  failure  to  ob- 
tain primary  union. 

Herpes  of  the  Penis. 
— The  glans  penis  and  the 
inner  layer  of  the  prepuce 
may  break  out  with  the 
characteristic  groups  of  vesicles  by  which  herpes  is  known  in  all 
portions  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  penis,  however,  the 
apj)osition  of  the  two  epithelial  lasers  leads  to  the  speedy  macera- 
ti()n  of  the  vesicles,  so  that  if  the  patient  is  not  promptly  seen, 
only  shallow  ulcers  may  be  foimd,  together  with  more  or  loss  gen- 
eral inflammation. 

Tlie  treatment  ia  similar  to  that  advocated  for  balanitis.  The 
apposed  surfaces  should  be  kept  apart  by  a  wisp  of  cotton  or  a 
layer  of  ganze  moistened  with  some  mild  antiseptic,  such  as  a 
dilute  silver  solution,  or  a  drying  powder  may  l)e  employed,  or  a 
simple  ointment.     The  porta  should  l>e  frequently  cleansed  with 

le 
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'lO.    IIS.^RPEUA    or    THI 

Hercuric  Oihthgnt. 
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hot  saline  solution  to  prevent  irritatiou  from  accimiulated  secre- 
tion. If  the  digestion  of  the  patient  is  faulty,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Simple  Urethritis. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  not  due  to  tlie  gonococcus,  may  follow  trau- 
matism, such  aa  the  use  of  sounds,  or  excessive  or  imclcan  coitus, 
or  the  ingestion  of  drugs  which,  passing  out  through  the  kidneys, 
may  irritate  the  urethra,  etc.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  catarrh 
of  mucous  membrane  everywhere — namely,  swelling,  tenderness, 
redness,  and  an  increase  in  the  mucous  secretion,  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  purulent.  Micro-organiaras  may  be  found  in  the  dis- 
charge, but  they  will  not  he  gonococci.  The  lack  of  exposure  to 
gonococcus  infection,  the  absence  of  gonococci  from  the  discharge, 
and  the  quick  disappearance  of  symjrtoms,  serve  to  diflerentiate 
simple  urethritis  from  gonorrhea. 

Tkeatment, — With  tlte  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation  and 
dilution  of  the  urine,  the  inflammation  quickly  subsides;  usually 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  patient  should  drink  as  many  as  four 
large  glasses  of  water, 
preferably  hot,  and 
taken  an  hour  before 
meals  and  at  bedtime- 
Sweet  spirits  of  niter, 
or  acetate  of  potash, 
or  some  other  di- 
uretic should  be  given 
to  reduce  the  acidity 
of  the  urine. 

Abscess.  — ti  o  s  t 
of  the  infections  of 
the  external  genitals 
are  of  a  venereal 
character,  due  to  the 
organisms  of  gonor- 
rhea, chancroid,  or 
syphilis.  Cellulitis 
and  abscess  due  to  tlio 
usual  pyogenic  oi^n- 
isras   do  occur,    how- 
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ever,  both  in  the  penis  and  in  the  scrotum.  A  case  of  the  latter 
character  is  shown  in  Figure  114.  The  symptoms  and  treatment 
are  similar  to  those  of  abscess  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Spedflc  ITrethritis,  or  Gonorrhea. — Gonorrhea  as  com- 
monly seen  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  anterior  urethra  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  specific  microbe  called  the  gonococcus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  contact 
with  a  person  who  has  recently  suffered  from  it,  or  with  some  of 
the  discharges  from  such  a  person.  In  most  cases  it  requires  from 
two  to  four  days  for  the  germ  to  develop  in  the  epithelium  after 
its  introduction  into  the  urethra.  After  this  interval  free  from 
symptoms,  there  is  noticed  an  itching  or  burning,  or  pain  greatly 
increased  during  micturition  and  during  an  erection,  and  a  puru- 
lent discharge.  The  mucous  membrane  swells,  and  often  pouts 
from  the  meatus.  The  inguinal  glands  swell  and  become  tender, 
but  rarely  suppurate.  These  symptoms  continue  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  slowly  subside. 

Treatment. — The  varieties  of  treatment  advocated  for  this 
very  common  trouble  are  numerous  indeed.  None  of  them  is 
able  to  cut  short  to  any  great  extent  the  average  duration  of  the 
disease.  The  discharge  continues  usually  about  six  weeks.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  in  succeeding  attacks  the  disease  pursues 
a  briefer  and  milder  course.  As  is  the  case  in  most  acute  inflam- 
mations, very  hot  water  is  grateful  to  the  patient,  who  should  soak 
his  penis  once  or  twice  a  day  in  a  large  tumbler  filled  with  water 
as  hot  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it,  with  the  idea  of  relieving  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  irritation  of  its  own  discharges,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  sterilizing  the  urethra  and  thus  cutting  short  the  attack. 
Many  specialists  upon  genito-urinary  diseases  have  advocated  the 
use  of  irrigation.  For  this  purpose  a  blunt  pointed  nozzle  is  pro- 
vided which  contains  two  openings  side  by  side.  With  each  of 
these  a  tube  is  connected,  one  coming  from  the  reservoir  of  irri- 
gating fluid,  the  other  leading  to  a  waste  pail.  The  nozzle  should 
distend  the  meatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fluid  around  it. 
Irrigation  may  be  carried  out  by  allowing  the  stream  to  flow  con- 
tinuously or  by  occasionally  stopping  the  outflow  in  order  slightly 
to  distend  the  penis  before  the  fluid  flows  out  of  it.  Mild  anti- 
septic solutions  can  be  used  for  this  purpose;  permanganate  of 
potash  in  water,  1  part  to  2,000,  is  one  of  the  favorites. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  injections  and  irrigations  have  a  tend- 
ency to  spread  the  gonorrhea  to  the  prostate,  bladder,  or  testicles, 
but  without  injections  of  any  sort  being  made  these  secondary  in- 
flammations often  develop,  so  that  an  injection  in  which  no  imduo 
pressure  is  employed  probably  does  not  spread  the  disease  to  deeper 
parts.  Nature  has  provided  an  irrigation  for  the  urethra  in  the 
flow  of  urine  through  it  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  the  irriga- 
tions above  described  are  not  as  necessary  as  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  urine  should  be  kept  bland  by  causing  the  patient  to  drink 
large  quantities  of  water,  milk,  weak  tea,  lemonade,  etc.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  acidity  still  further,  acetate  of  potash,  ten 
grains  every  four  hours,  or  some  other  diuretic  may  be  given. 

Rest  is  another  essential  of  treatment.  The  patient  should  lie 
down  as  much  as  possible,  and  should  avoid  exercise,  tobacco,  alco- 
hol, and  sexual  excitement  of  any  kind.  If  troubled  during  sleep 
with  erections  of  the  penis,  the  patient  should  take  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  potassium  bromid. 
Constipation  should  be  prevented,  and  the  diet  should  be  a  simple 
one.  Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  acute 
gonorrhea  uix)n  which  all  writers  agree. 

The  sjiecific  treatment,  that  is,  treatment  which  has  in  view 
the  cure  of  the  disease  by  the  use  of  drugs,  is  by  some  writers 
asserted  to  be  useless ;  most  sjxjcialists,  however,  administer  drugs 
by  the  mouth  or  in  injections  into  the  urethra,  or  by  both  of  these 
methods.  The  drugs  given  internally  are  chiefly  copaiba,  culiebs, 
sandalwood  oil,  and  salol.  Thej?e  are  all  substances  which  arc 
rapidly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  give  to  the  urine  an  aromatic 
odor  and  a  certain  degree  of  disinfecting  power.  A  good  prescrijv 
tion  is  as  follows : 


IJ   Salol 


resin  culrel),  ) 


Oleorci'***   ....i...iv   L       fe  •       > 


•  •  • 


Balsam  copaibn* gr.  viij ; 

Pepsin    gr.  j. 

One  or  two  capsules,  each  containing  tlie  above,  should  be  given 
after  each  meal. 

The  other  method  of  administering  drugs — namely,  that  of  in- 
jecting solutions  into  the  urethra — opens  a  wide  field  for  experi- 
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mentation.  Astringents  of  every  sort,  and  most  of  the  old  and 
new  disinfectants,  have  been  repeatedly  used  for  this  purpose. 
Their  eflBcacy  in  limiting  an  acute  gonorrhea  is  open  to  grave 
doubt,  though  the  astringent  solutions  are  of  undoubted  benefit 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  when  the  purulent  secretion  has 
changed  to  a  thin  mucous  secretion.  The  following  solution  is 
often  employed: 

IJ   Argyrol oiv ; 

Aquae  destiL    oviij. 

Sig. :  Use  locally  after  urination. 

Or  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  discharge  l)ecomes  muco-purulent, 
tlie  following  mixture : 

IJ   Zinc,  sulphat gr.  xv ; 

Plumbi  acetatis   gr.  xx ; 

Tinct.  opii,         )  .. 

Tmct  catechu,  )  ^ ' 

Aqua?   ad    ovj. 

M.  Sig. :  To  be  injected  after  urination. 

Complications. — The  prostate,  bladder,  and  testicle  may  all 
take  part  in  the  gonorrheal  inflammation..  It  requires  usually  two 
or  three  weeks  for  the  disease  to  spread  to  these  localities,  but 
when  it  has  done  so  the  same  symptoms  of  heavy  pain,  heat,  swell- 
ing, and  tenderness  to  touch  are  present  in  these  different  locali- 
ties, and  the  patient  has  the  constitutional  symptom  of  fever  of 
100°-102°  F.  If  the  bladder  is  affected,  micturition  is  frequent 
and  urgent,  extremely  painful,  and  is  often  followed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  small  quantities  of  blood.  Blood  may  also  l)e  mixed  with 
tlie  urine.  Inflammation  is  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
as  well  as  in  the  prostate,  and  most  of  the  pain  is  referred  to  the 
base  of  the  penis  and  to  the  perineum.  Large  doses  of  alkaline 
diluents,  local  application  of  heat  in  the  form  of  hot  compresses, 
or  a  hot  sitz-bath  and  irrigation  of  the  rectum  with  hot  water,  or 
beat  applied  through  a  closed  rectal  tul)e,  will  all  relieve  the  pa- 
tient somewhat,  but  for  a  few  days  morphin  will  probably  be 
required,  and  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth  or  subcutane- 
ously  or  by  rectal  suppositories.  If  the  inflammation  does  not 
subside  in  a  few  days  the  lihulder  slionld  l>e  irrigated  daily  through 
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a  soft  rubber  catheter  with  hot  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid, 
or  with  very  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  (1 :  4,000)  at  the 
beginning,  or  a  solution  of  protargol  (1:  2,000). 

If  the  disease  extends  to  the  testicles  it  usually  attacks  only 
one  of  them  at  a  time,  and  involves  chiefly  the  epididymis.  This 
swells  rapidly  until  it  is  several  times  the  normal  size,  and  is 
exquisitely  painful  and  tender.  Rest  in  bed,  support  of  the  tes- 
ticle by  folded  towels  placed  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  application 
of  pounded  ice  or  hot,  moist  compresses  kept  hot  by  a  hot  water 
bottle,  will  suffice  to  relieve  the  pain  in  a  few  days.  Painting  the 
overlying  skin  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  guaiacol  and  olive 
oil  will  also  relieve  pain.  Often  the  swelling  persists  for  weeks, 
and  the  testicle  should  be  carried  in  a  suspensory  bandage  for  a 
long  time  after  the  patient  is  up.  Its  return  to  the  normal  size 
can  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  mercurial  and 
belladonna  ointment. 

Chronic  Oonorrhea:  Posterior  XTreihritis. — By  the 
treatment  described,  or  even  without  treatment,  the  discharge 
in  acute  gonorrhea  usually  ceases  in  about  six  weeks.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  some  few  symptoms  of  the  disease  remain — a  little 
pain  after  urination,  an  occasional  drop  of  clear  mucus  sufficient 
to  keep  the  meatus  moist  and  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
or  a  few  shreds  in  the  urine.  The  disease  has  passed  into  a  chronic 
state  and  is  known  as  chronic  urethritis  or  gleet.  In  such  a  form 
it  resists  treatment  most  persistently.  This  is  due  sometimes  to 
irregularities  in  the  urethral  canal,  either  natural  or  the  result  of 
the  inflammation.  Behind  a  small  meatus  there  may  be  a  little 
pouch  in  which  tlie  inflammation  continues,  and  lights  up  from 
time  to  time  after  any  slight  irritation.  Or  there  may  be  a  stric- 
ture at  any  point  in  the  uretlira  behind  which  the  inflammation 
keeps  up.  Such  a  stricture  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  scar  tissue, 
which  occurs  everywhere  in  the  body  where  healing  has  followed 
severe  inflammation  or  loss  of  tissue.  The  persistence  of  the  in- 
flammation may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gonococci  have 
lodged  in  the  prostatic  ducts.  In  these  narrow  passages  they  are 
with  diflSculty  reached  by  injections,  and  are  not  aflFected  by  the 
flow  of  urine. 

Treatment. — A  narrow  meatus  or  a  stricture  should  be  di- 
vided.   If  jx)sterior  urethritis  exists  the  most  successful  treatment 
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is  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  means  of  a  deep  urethral  syringe.  The  solution  first 
injected  may  have  a  strength  of  one  per  cent ;  later,  if  necessary, 
stronger  solutions  may  be  employed.  The  instrument  should  be 
passed  into  the  membranous  urethra,  i.  e.,  about  six  inches  from 
the  meatus,  before  the  fluid  is  injected.  The  injections  should  be 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
heightened  if  the  prostatic  ducts  be  emptied  once  or  twice  a  week 
by  digital  pressure  applied  to  the  prostate  gland  through  the 
rectum. 

Stricture  of  Uretlira. — This  is  a  cicatricial  narrowing  of 
the  canal,  usually  due  to  scar  formation  after  gonorrhea.-  If  the 
caliber  is  only  slightly  reduced,  the  symptoms  are  not  severe. 
There  is  slight  discomfort  on  urination,  and  the  stream  is  irregular 
or  interrupted.  There  may  be  a  discharge  of  a  few  drops  of  clear 
mucus  at  times.  If  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  a  complete  obstruction  (see  Retention,  p.  219). 

Tkkatment. — The  aim  of  treatment  is  to  make  and  keep  the 
caliber  of  the  urethra  sufficiently  large,  and  also  uniform,  so  that 
pouches  may  be  done  away  with.  A  narrow  meatus  should  be  di- 
vided downward  by  a  blunt  pointed  knife,  after  a  little  cocain 
has  been  injected  hypodermically.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
urethra  should  be  carefully  examined  with  olive  tipped  bougies 
or  with  a  urethrometer.  These  instruments  should  be  sterilized 
and  lubricated  with  a  sterile  medium  such  as  boiled  olive  oil,  or  one 
of  the  manufactured  preparations  containing  sea-moss.  These  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  their  other  physical  properties  closely  re- 
semble mucus.  The  meatus  having  been  cleansed,  the  head  of  the 
penis  is  grasped  lightly,  and  a  small  bougie  is  passed  slowly  in- 
ward until  its  point  meets  an  obstruction  or  reaches  the  membra- 
nous portion  of  the  urethra.  If  no  obstruction  is  found,  larger 
and  larger  sizes  are  employed  until  the  limit  of  that  particular 
urethra  has  been  reached. 

If  a  stricture  is  present  it  may  be  dilated  gradually  or  imme- 
diately, or  it  may  be  divided  w^ith  special  cutting  instruments. 
All  of  these  forms  of  treatment  have  often  been  carried  out  in  the 
surgeon's  office  or  in  the  dispensary,  but  sudden  dilatation  or 
divulsion,  as  it  is  called,  is  uncertain  and  is  not  now  in  vogue. 
Division  of  the  stricture  with  a  cutting  instrument  (internal  ure- 
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throtomy)  is  not  without  danger.  There  is  some  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage, hut  this  is  usually  controlled  without  difficulty,  A  greater 
risk  is  due  to  the  severe  nen'ous  symptoms  which  sometimes  fol- 
low even  a  slight  insult  to  the  urethra. 

The  choice  hetween  gradual  dilatation  and  division  of  a  stric- 
ture depends  somewhat  upou  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  liis 
circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  stricture.  If 
the  latter  is  elastic,  of  not  too  small  caliber,  and  gives  only  mod- 
crate  symptoms,  most  surgeons  are  content  witli  gradual  dilata- 
tion. This  should  he  carried  on  under  strict  aseptic  precautions, 
steel  sounds  (Fig.  115)  hcing  passed  every  two  or  three  days  if 


the  urethra  docs  not  react  too  violently.  Later  when  a  full  sized 
sound  is  easily  passed,  the  treatment  may  be  performed  only  once 
in  a  week  or  two.  The  sound  should  he  held  as  lightly  as  a  pencil 
between  tlie  tips  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

If  the  passage  of  the  sound  is  too  painful,  a  few  drops  of  a 
one  per  cent  solution  of  cocain  may  bo  injected  into  the  urethra. 
A  strong  solution  of  cocain  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  death  from  absorption  has  more  than  once  occurred.  On  each 
occasion  two  or  three  soimds,  each  one  a  little  larger  than  the 
preceding  one,  may  he  passed;  hut  it  is  well  to  begin  cacli  time 
with  a  sound  one  or  two  numl)ers  smaller  (French  scale)  than  the 
largest  one  passed  at  the  previous  treatment.  This  gives  the  pa- 
tient confidence  at  the  start,  and  reminds  the  surgeon  of  the  par- 
ticular curves  of  the  patient's  urethra.  The  permanent  cure  of  a 
stricture  is  often  a  matter  of  several  months. 

Internal  urethrotomy  is  not  properly  a  minor  surgical  opera- 
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tion,  and  need  not  be  considered  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  the  stricture  is  cut  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  should  be  at 
once  tested  by  the  passage  of  a  full  sized  sound.  This  should 
be  repeated  again  in  four  or  five  days,  and  every  few  days  there- 
after for  a  month  or  so. 

Setention  of  XTrine. — If  a  stricture  of  tlie  urethra  is  very 
tight,  admitting  only  the  smallest  instruments  (Xo.  6  French  or 
less),  the  symptoms  mentioned  above  are  more  pronoimced  and 
at  any  time  an  acute  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the 
stricture  may  shut  off  the  passage  entirely.  When  this  occurs, 
there  is  a  complete  retention  of  urine,  one  of  the  most  painful  con- 
ditions which  can  possibly  be  exi^ericnced.  Sometimes  the  strain- 
ing bladder  may  force  a  little  urine  past  the  stricture,  but  without 
much  relief  of  the  symptoms  of  retention.  There  will  then  be  a 
constant  dribbling  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  alive,  but  not  to 
relieve  him  of  his  agony.  This  condition  of  affairs  requires  imme- 
diate treatment 

Although  stricture  is  the  commonest  cause  of  retention  of 
urine,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  due  to  a  number 
of  other  causes,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  a  con- 
dition not  usually  found  before  middle  life ;  or  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der; or  injury  to  the  deep  urethra  or  the  bladder;  or  a  tumor;  or 
it  may  follow  exix)sure  to  cold  in  persons  of  delicate  constitution; 
or  accompany  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Tlie  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, together  with  the  facts  elicited  by  examination,  should 
enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  in  most  cases.  The 
nei-essity  for  immediate  relief  is  equally  great,  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  retention. 

Treatment. — The  simplest  measures  sliould  first  be  tried. 
Sometimes,  to  the  great  relief  of  patient  and  surgeon,  a  medium 
^ized  soft  rubber  catheter,  if  well  lubricated  and  steadily  pressed 
against  the  obstruction,  will  after  a  few  minutes  pass  tlie  stricture 
and  bring  the  desired  relief.  Wlien  the  bladder  has  been  emptied, 
or  partially  emptied  if  its  distention  has  been  very  great,  and  the 
patient  has  been  put  to  bed  on  a  light  diet  and  his  bowels  moved, 
the  power  to  empty  the  bladder  voluntarily  often  returns;  but 
should  subsequent  catheterization  be  necessary,  it  is  usually  easily 
performed.  When  acute  symptoms  have  passed  over,  the  stric- 
ture should  be  appropriately  treated. 
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If  a  soft  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  success  may  follow  the  use 
of  a  silver  instrument,  although  more  often  the  point  is  pushed 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and  burrows  outside  of  the  uretlira 
without  reaching  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  itself  may  be  aspirated  by  means  of  a  fine  trocar 
and  cannula  inserted  just  above  tlie  pubes.  As  tlie  greatly  dis- 
tended bladder  has  lifted  the  peritoneal  reduplication,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  instrument  will  enter  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
When  tlie  bladder  has  been  thoroughly  emptied,  catheterization  or 
normal  urination  may  become  possible. 

In  more  severe  cases  of  retention  three  methods  of  radical  re- 
lief are  available:  namely,  suprapubic  cystotomy,  internal  ure- 
throtomy, and  external  uretlirotomy.  The  objection  to  the  first, 
if  the  retention  is  due  to  stricture,  is  that  it  does  not  relieve  the 
cause  of  the  retention.  The  second  is  only  possible  in  case  a  fili- 
form bougie  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  If  this  can  be  done, 
usually  enough  urine  will  escaj^e  around  it  to  relieve  very  mate- 
rially the  patient's  condition,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  stricture 
wall  dilate  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage  alongside  of  the  fili- 
form of  the  guide  to  Maisonneuve's  instrument  for  internal  ure- 
throtomy, or  with  the  filiform  alone  in  position  an  external  ure- 
throtomy may  be  i)erformed.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  oper- 
ation under  the  circumstances.  If,  however,  no  guide  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder,  the  external  urethrotomy  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  since  the  finding  of  the  urethra  beyond  the 
stricture  may  tax  the  surgeon's  ability  to  the  utmost.  The  details 
of  these  operations  arc  found  in  all  good  surgical  text-books. 

Incontinence  of  Urine. — ^Dribbling  of  urine  from  an  over- 
full bladder  is  really  a  symptom  of  retention,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  incontinence.  True  incontinence,  or  the  in- 
ability of  the  bladder  to  retain  the  usual  amount  of  urine,  may 
be  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder  itself  or  to  some  alteration  in  its 
nervous  control.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  incontinence  of 
childhood. 

Incontinence  of  Childhood. — This  is  seen  in  both  sexes,  and 
may  be  diurnal  or  nocturnal,  though  the  latter  is  more  common. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  an  infantile  condition,  but  parents  do  not 
usually  pay  much  attention  to  it  until  the  child  is  five  or  six  years 
old.     It  varies  greatly  in  degree,  some  children  wetting  the  bed 
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every  night  or  twice  a  night,  others  being  afiFected  occasionally. 
The  children  who  are  affected  in  the  daytime  are  seized  with  a 
desire  to  urinate  and  cannot  retain  the  urine  long  enough  to  get 
to  a  closet 

Treatment. — The  urine  should  be  examined,  the  daily  quan- 
tity determined,  and  the  maxlmimi  capacity  of  the  bladder  ascer- 
tained. Acid  urine  should  be  rendered  bland.  The  possibility 
of  vesical  calculus  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  general  health  and  habits  should  be  attended  to.  One  little 
girl  showed  marked  improvement  as  soon  as  she  gave  up  jump- 
ing rope. 

The  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  child  should  be  obtained. 
Usually  the  child  has  been  scolded  and  punished  imtil  it  is  filled 
with  fright  and  shame  at  the  mere  thought  of  urination.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  unfavorable  attitude  of  mind  and  should  be  changed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  give  the  child  a  correct  view  of  the 
functions  of  its  bladder  and  of  the  possibility  of  strengthening 
them  by  exercise  and  by  voluntary  retention  of  urine  after  the 
desire  is  first  noticed,  will  at  once  gain  its  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance. The  amount  of  urine  passed  at  one  time  and  the  length  of 
intervals  between  urination  should  be  graphically  shown  by  a  meas- 
uring glass  and  a  record. 

The  patient  should  not  drink  freely  in  the  evening  and  should 
retire  with  an  empty  rectum  as  well  as  bladder.  The  clothing 
should  be  light  Constipation  should  be  relieved.  A  long  fore- 
skin should  be  removed  by  circumcision.  In  every  case,  male  or 
female,  a  careful  physical  examination  should  be  made.  Some- 
times seat  worms  are  an  exciting  cause. 

Belladonna,  quinin,  and  some  other  drugs  may  Ik?  tried.  Many 
cures  have  been  reported  following  their  use. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  small  steel  urethral  sound  should  be  passed 
twice  a  week. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  toward  recovery  with  the  growth 
of  the  child. 

Incontinence  of  Old  Age. — This  is  chiefly  found  in  women  who 
have  borne  children  and  who  have  a  laxity  of  the  perineum  and 
of  the  vaginal  walls.  Combined  with  this  decrease  in  mechani'^al 
support  of  the  bladder  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  muscular  power 
of  the  sphincter.     The  result  is  the  inability  to  retain  more  than 
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a  few  ounces  of  urine,  so  that  it  escapes  upon  coughing  or  motions 
which  increase  the  intra-abdominal  pressure.  In  other  cases  a 
urethral  polyp  or  caruncle  may  be  at  fault. 

Relief  is  to  be  looked  for  in  operations  which  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  pelvic  floor.  Sometimes  a  j)essary,  by  preventing 
displacement  or  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  will  render  good  service. 
Abnormally  acid  or  alkaline  urine  should  be  brought  to  a  normal 
reaction.  Urethral  polyp  or  carimcle  should  be  removed  by  opera- 
tion (see  p.  270). 

Catheterizatioii. — ^A  few  words  upon  the  best  way  to  per- 
form this  simple  act  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  sterilize  the  meatus  and  urethra,  so 
that  patients  w^hose  condition  requires  catheterization  for  months 
or  years  usually  succumb  to  infection  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 
Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  are  here  very  marked. 
Rubber  catheters  should  be  boiled  or  scalded  with  boiling  water 
after  being  used,  and  kept  in  weak  antiseptic  solutions  until 
wanted.  They  should  then  be  rinsed  with  boiled  water  and  lubri- 
cated with  a  sterile  medium.  The  meatus  of  the  patient,  as  w^ell 
as  the  hands  of  the  catheterizer,  should  be  carefullv  disinfected. 
In  fact,  it  is  better  to  use  rubber  gloves,  which  can  be  readily  dis- 
infected by  boiling.  As  gloves  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  very 
thin,  they  \vill  last  a  good  while.  As  soon  as  a  rubber  catheter 
loses  its  smooth  surface  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

When  one  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  men  have  cathetcrized 
themselves  for  years,  carrying  a  rubber  catheter  around  in  the 
vest  pocket,  and  perhaps  never  washing  it,  and  have  still  escajx^d 
infection,  such  precautions  as  have  l)een  above  described  may  seem 
unnecessary.  They  are  not  so,  however,  and  while  some  persons 
possess  great  power  of  resistance  to  disease  germs,  others  fall  an 
easy  prey,  and  should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible. 

Eczema. — The  external  genitals,  both  penis  and  scrotum,  are 
favorite  sites  for  eczema  (Fig.  11 G).  This  condition  is  often  due 
to  or  aggravated  by  uncleanliness  or  the  larger  or  smaller  parasites 
(scabies). 

OhancroicL — A  chancroid  is  a  small  ulcer  appearing  on  the 
head  of  the  penis,  or  foreskin,  or  possibly  on  the  skin  of  the  penis 
or  scrotum,  or  even  of  the  thigh.  It  is  due  to  infection  by  direct 
contact  with  a  virulent  venereal   discharge.      Presumablv   some 
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slight  break  in  the  skin  allows  tlie  poison  to  gain  a  foothoH.  Such 
a  lesion  makes  its  appearance  within  a  day  or  two  after  inocula- 
tion. It  usually  grows  larger  for  several  days,  and  may  encircle 
the  penis  and  eat  away  a  considerable  portion  of  its  substance; 
but  such  rapid  destruction  is  uncommon  and  the  typical  ulcer  has 
the  diameter  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  ulcer,  either  because  the  skin  has  been  inoculated  in  more 


than  one  spot  or  because  o£  autoinoculation  from  point  to  point. 
This  explains  the  occurrence  of  ulcers  upon  the  scrotum  or  thighs. 
The  ulcers  are  usually  shallow,  not  extending  below  the  cutaneous 
layer.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  surrounding  inflammation, 
and  often  lymphangitis  and  lymphadenitis;  the  vessels  leading 
to  one  or  both  groins  carrying  the  infection  into  the  inguinal 
glands  (inguinal  adenitis  or  bubo).  The  lesions  in  both  akin 
and  glands  are  painful,  and  there  is  the  constitutional  disturbance 
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always  seen  in  the  presence  of  acute  infection.  The  primary 
sore,  unless  some  caustic  has  been  applied  to  it,  lacks  the  sur- 
rounding induration  of  a  primary  syphilitic  lesion.  If  the  chan- 
croidal ulcer  has  been  cauterized  a  differential  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult. 

Tbeatment. — A  chancroid  is  best  treated  by  a  local  hot  bath 
two  or  three  times  daily,  followed  by  careful  cleansing  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  such  as  peroxid  of  hydrogen  diluted  with  four 
parts  of  water.  Absorbent  cotton,  wet  with  a  solution  of  zinc  sul- 
phate 1  to  60,  or  some  other  lotion,  may  either  be  held  in  place  by 
drawing  the  foreskin  over  it  or  by  a  bandage.  In  the  latter  case 
the  dressing  should  be  moistened,  without  removing  it,  every  hour 
or  two  to  facilitate  discharge.  Surrounding  skin  should  be  pro- 
tected against  contamination  and  the  patient  advised  of  the  high 
degree  of  infectiousness  of  the  discharge.  By  this  treatment  pain 
will  be  much  relieved,  the  ulcer  will  soon  take  on  a  healthy  appear- 
ance and  will  heal  in  two  or  more  weeks,  according  to  its  size  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  The  use  of  strong  caustics  is  never 
advisable.  Excision  of  the  lesion  and  suture  of  the  wound  often 
fails  to  give  primary  union. 

Treatment  of  Bubo. — The  inguinal  glands,  if  moderately 
inflamed,  may  be  treated  by  counter-irritants ;  e.  g.,  equal  parts  of 
belladonna  ointment  and  an  ointment  containing  ichthyol  5j  to 
vaseline  oj-  This  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  glands  swollen  from 
non-venereal  causes.  If  pain  and  swelling  are  severe  the  patient 
should  go  to  bed  and  apply  an  ice-bag  or  hot  moist  compresses  to  the 
groin.  If  the  glands  suppurate,  as  they  usually  do,  the  individual 
abscesses  may  be  opened  or  the  glands  entirely  dissected  away.  If 
the  abscesses  are  simply  incised  and  drained,  the  patient  will  re- 
quire to  be  dressed  for  several  weeks,  but  he  will  be  able  to  go  about 
without  much  discomfort.  Complete  removal  of  the  glands  seems 
a  fonnidable  procedure,  but  in  about  one-half  of  the  patients  so 
operated  upon  primary  union  of  the  parts  may  be  obtained.  This 
enables  the  patient  to  go  home,  entirely  well,  after  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  of  hospital  treatment.  If  primary  union  i^  not  obtained, 
the  time  of  healing  is  probably  no  longer  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  a  simple  incision  been  made.  According  to  the  writer's 
experience,  primary  imion  may  be  reasonably  expected  if  the  skin 
overlying  the  glands  is  not  affected.    If,  however,  there  are  minute 
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i  in  the  roots  of  the  pubie  hairs,  primary  uuion  need  not 
be  hoped  for. 

Syi^lilis. — A  chancre  is  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis  and 
may  occur  anywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Since  it  is 
contracted  by  direct  contact  with  another  individual  suffering  from 
syphilis  in  an  acute  stage,  the  primary  lesion  in  the  male  is  usu- 
ally found  at  the  meatus  or  upon  the  head  of  the  penis  or  in  the 
more  delicate  part  of  the  foreskin  juat  behind  the  corona;  but  it 
may  also  arise  in  the  tougher  skin  of  the  penile  body  (Fig-  117). 
It  is  noticed,  in  most  cases,  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  infec- 
tion. In  some  cases  an  in- 
teiral  of  four  weeks  or  more 
elapses.  The  lesion  is  then 
a  small  indurated  nodule  in 
the  skin,  with  only  a  slight 
loss  of  epithelial  covering. 
The  ulcer  increases  some- 
what in  size  in  the  ensuing 
weeks,  but  if  uncomplicated 
it  never  grows  very  large  and 
in  not  very  painful.  It  heals 
slowly  and  the  induration 
lasts  for  many  weeks  after 
the  ulcer  has  completely  cica- 
trized. This  ia  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  between  a  clian- 
eroid  and  a  chancre.  The  in- 
guinal glands  are  usually 
somewhat  enlarged,  lint  they 
are  not  as  tender  as  they  are  in  connection  with 
do  they  suppurate. 

Treatment. — An  uncomplicated  chancre  needs  little  treat- 
ment; it  may  be  dusted  witli  calomel  or  covered  with  mercurial 
ointment  or  some  simple  ointment.  Constitutional  treatment  is 
required  to  cure  the  disease,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  treat- 
ment ought  to  be  withheld  until  such  diagnosis  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  is,  until  the  micro-organism  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  serum  from  the  lesion  (spirochcta  pallida)  or  secondary  mani- 


Fia.  117. — Phiuakv  Li;hiuns  of  Syphh-is 
IN  A  Patient  Aqed  SEVGNTT'Fovn 
Years.  Dia|;noBia  mode  from  micro- 
soopical  exaininatian  confinnrd  by  aub- 
Hoquenlly  oblained  history. 

chancroid,  nor 
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festations  of  syphilis  Lave  appeared.  Kesection  of  the  chancre  has 
been  practised  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  syphilitic  infection 
from  gaining  access  to  the  body;  but  such  treatment  does  not 
achieve  this  result  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  syphilitic  vims 
has  plenty  of  time  to  be  absorbed  before  the  surgeon  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  primary  sore.  The  constitutional  treatment 
is  all-important  (see  p.  61). 

Hized  Infection. — A  chancroid  and  chancre  may  be  combined, 
that  is,  both  sorts  of  infection  may  enter  the  body  at  the  same 
point.  In  this  case  the  lesion  will  present  the  hardness  of  the 
chancre  and  the  acute  virulence  of  the  chancroid,  and  the  inguinal 
glands  may  or  may  not  suppurate.  An  ulcer  of  this  mixed  char- 
acter is  much  more  diflScult  to  heal  than  a  simple  chancroid,  and 
it  may  eat  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head  of  the  penis 
before  its  processes  can  be  stopped.  A  patient  in  this  condition 
requires  all  the  help  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  best  hygienic 
surroundings  and  food.  The  local  treatment  is  substantially  that 
indicated  for  a  chancroid.  The  healing  process  is  slow,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  change  from  one  kind  of  dressing  to  another,  as 
the  stimulating  effect  of  any  one  application  grows  less  with  its 
continued  use.  These  mixed  infections  are  often  puzzles  in  diag- 
nosis until  secondary  syphilitic  lesions  appear.  Previous  to  that 
time  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  induration  is  due 
to  the  virulence  of  the  infection  or  to  the  coexistence  of  syphilis. 
If  the  spirochete  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  discharge  the  ques- 
tion is  at  once  settled. 

Secondary  Lesions :  Mucous  Patches. — The  usual  papular  lesions 
may  appear  on  the  penis  and  scrotum.  If  they  are  so  situated  as 
to  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  apposition  of  cutaneous  surfaces 
they  may  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  mucous  patch  with  a  sur- 
face covered  with  a  grayish,  foul  membrane,  and  possibly  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  base,  giving  a  papillary  form  to  the  growth. 
Such  lesions  are  much  commoner  upon  the  female  genitals  and 
about  the  anus.     (See  Fig.  131,  p.  268,  and  Fig.  140,  p.  300.) 

Syphilitic  Orchitis. — One  form  of  late  syphilitic  lesion  is  the 
involvement  of  one  or  both  testicles — syphilitic  orchitis  (Fig.  118). 
This  may  take  place  a  few  months  after  the  primary  lesion,  or  at 
any  time  afterward  up  to  many  years.  The  only  early  subjective 
symptom  is  a  feeling  of  weight  or  dull  pain  in  the  slowly  enlarg- 
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ing  testicle.  This  when  examined  18  found  to  be  uniformly  indu- 
rated and  enlarged.  Tlie  enlargement  involves  chiefly  the  orchis, 
and  the  relatively  small  epididymia  can  usually  be  felt  aa  a  flat 
;  the  rear.     This  is  the  common  type  of  syphilitic 


orchitis,  though  occasionally  the  process  is  much  more  acute,  and 
therefore  painful;  or  dislinct  gummatn  may  be  noticeable  from 
the  beginning,  giving  the  swelling  a  nodular  character  and  prob- 
alily  lending  to  involvement  of  the  skin  and  slough  (Fig.  119). 
Similar  gumma  and  ulceration  may  occur  in  the  penis. 

Syphilitic  orchitis  is  a  very  slow  process,  both  in  its  develop- 
ment and  in  its  disappearance.  It  has  one  of  three  outcomes.  It 
may  entirely  resolve,  leaving  the  testicle  as  before.  It  may  lead 
to  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  It  may  ulcerate,  and  ultimately  heal 
with  more  or  less  loss  of  testicular  tissue  and  resulting  scar  foi^ 
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mation.  In  this  third  form  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
tuberculosis. 

In  the  early  stage  of  these  two  diseases  the  difference  in  loca- 
tion can  usually  be  made  out,  syphilis  affecting  the  orchis  and 
tuberculosis  beginning  in  the  epididymis.  In  the  later  ulcL-rating 
stage  this  distinction  may  be  impossible,  because  the  swelling  has 
80  altered  normal  relations  and  because  of  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  beyond  its  original  site. 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  tuberculosis  is  the  presence  in 
most  cases  of  several  hard  nodules  due  to  separate  foci  of  infec- 
tion. Such  are  wanting  in  syphilis.  If  the  tubercular  nodules 
exist  also   in  the  vas  deferens,   the  diagnosis   is   at  once  clear. 


Fio.  119.— SYPU1I.IB  OF  TEaxiCLB.      Ehiration  eight  weeka.     Ulceration  through  the 
skin  of  four  dftya'  duration :  patient  aged  twenty-eight  years. 

Tuberculosis  breaks  down  more  promptly  than  a  gumma,  dis- 
charges more  pus,  tends  to  form  flabby  granulations,  and  has  less 
wide-spread  induration  about  a  single  center  of  infection. 

Syphilis  of  the  testicle  must  also  be  differentiated  from  malig- 
nant disease — either  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  A  malignant  growth 
increases  rapidly  in  size,  is  softer,  produces  great  dilation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  superficial  and  otherwise,  involves  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum,  and  often  breaks  down,  forming  a  gangrenous  ulcer. 
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Tkeatment. — The  patient  should  wear  a  suspensory  bandage. 
Belladonna  ointment  may  be  applied  over  the  swollen  testicle. 
The  only  curative  treatment  is  constitutional,  and  consists  in  the 
administration  of  iodid  of  potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  mercuriaL 

Tabercolosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  g^nito-urinary  system 
usually  begins  in  the  testicles  in  the  male,  although  the  kidneys, 
one  or  both,  or  rarely  the  bladder,  may  first  show  signs  of  the 
disease.  Tubercular  cystitis  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease 
a  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  testicle  sometimes  follows  a  slight  injury 
and  sometimes  develops  spontaneously.  Its  early  progress  may  be 
unnoticed,  or  there  may  be  a  moderate  acute  swelling,  chiefly  of 
the  epididymis,  which  causes  the  patient  a  little  pain.  In  either 
case  the  characteristic  lesions  soon  appear.  On  palpation  there 
will  be  found  one  or  more  moderately  tender  indurated  foci  in  the 
epididymis.  These  are  the  tubercular  nodules.  As  the  disease 
pr^^resses  other  nodules  may  appear  either  in  the  epididymis  or 
in  the  cord,  or  in  the  corresponding  seminal  vesicle,  as  detected 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  Possibly  no  nodule  may  be  felt  in 
the  cord  or  seminal  vesicle,  these  structures  simply  being  harder 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  testicle  itself 
increases  in  size,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  products  around  the 
tubercular  nodule.  Still  later  the  centers  of  one  or  more  nodules 
may  break  down  and  resulting  purulent  and  necrotic  fluid  may 
work  its  way  to  the  surface  and  be  discharged.  A  permanent 
sinus  will  result,  discharging  the  watery,  flaky,  seropurulent  fluid 
characteristic  of  tubercular  sinuses. 

Usually  the  disease  is  unilateral,  although  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  both  seminal  vesicles  will  be  aflFccted,  while  only  one 
testicle  shows  signs  of  disease.  In  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
the  patient's  health  may  be  good.  Later,  a  careful  examination 
will  usually  show  some  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  or 
elsewhere.  The  diflFerential  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  testicle  is 
given  above. 

Treatment. — The  appropriate  treatment  is  an  early  and  com- 
plete removal  of  so  much  of  the  diseased  tissue  as  is  accessible. 
If  a  single  movable  node  exists  it  may  be  allowable  to  excise  it 
without  removing  the  whole  testicle.    Usually,  however,  unilateral 
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castration  should  be  performed  and  as  much  of  tlie  vas  deferens  as 
possible  should  be  pulled  out  with  it.  No  dangerous  liemorrhage 
follows  this  so-called  evulsion  of  the  vas.  To  remove  affected 
seminal  vesicles  through  a  perineal  incision  is  a  serious  operation. 
Simple  castration  is  described  on  page  235.  When  performed 
for  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle,  it  has  to  be  slightly  modified  on 
account  of  the  involvement  of  the  scrotum,  and  tlie  necessity  of 
removing  as  much  of  the  vas  deferens  as  possible.  The  incision 
should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  cord,  and  should  extend 
nearly  as  high  up  as  the  external  ring.  At  its  lower  end  it  should 
circle  around  the  involved  skin,  being  carried  wide  of  any  sinus, 
as  there  will  be  plenty  of  surplus  skin  after  the  testicle  has  been 
removed.  When  the  testicle  with  its  attached  diseased  skin  has 
been  separated  from  the  scrotum,  the  cord  should  be  freed  by  blunt 
dissection  up  to  the  external  ring.  The  vas  should  be  isolated, 
and  all  of  the  other  structures  of  the  cord  cut  squarely  across. 
Divided  vessels  should  be  separately  ligated  and  an  additional 
ligature  placed  around  the  stump  of  the  cord.  The  testicle  is 
now  connected  to  the  body  only  by  the  vas  deferens.  Steady  trac- 
tion is  made  upon  this.  The  grasp  of  the  fingers  is  more  firm 
if  the  vas  is  wrapped  in  gauze.  As  more  and  more  of  the  vas 
appears  at  the  external  ring,  the  vas  should  be  grasped  higher  up 
so  that  if  it  breaks  the  greatest  possible  length  may  be  secured.  In 
this  manner  from  six  to  twelve  inches  may  be  pulled  out.  The 
wound  in  the  scrotum  is  sutured  with  fine-  silk  or  catgut.  The 
irregular  incision  often  makes  necessary  a  Y-shaped  suture  line. 
Most  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  scrotum  reaches  it  through  the 
median  raphe,  so  that  particular  attention  should  1x3  given  to  this 
part  if  the  excision  extends  to  the  opposite  side.  If  there  is 
oozing,  a  slight  drain  should  be  used.  Hidden  hemorrhage  after 
scrotal  excision  is  very  common,  and  may  require  reopening  the 
wound  and  ligation.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  avoid  this  by  a  careful 
ligation  of  all  vessels.  One  cannot  trust  to  pressure  of  the  dress- 
ing in  this  location,  as  it  is  safe  to  do  after  many  other  wounds. 


en  AFTER    TX 

UMORS   AND    DEFORMITIES   OF  THE   MALE   GENITO- 
URINARY  ORGANS 

CYSTIC   TUMORS   OF   THE   EXTERNAL  GENITALS 

Cysts  of  the  Skin, — A  retention  cyst  contaiDing  serum  or 
iceous  inatt-rinl  ninv  hti  founil  in  the  skin  of  the  penis  (Fig, 
I)  or  scrotum. 
Sebaceous  material  rotained   liack  of  the  oornna   in  cliililren 


yean,  who  hnil  a  large  loFt  inguinal  li 


with  long,  narrow  foreskins  frequently  l)ei'onic3  encvsted.     The 
overlying  epithelium  in  these  cases  is  thin,  and  can  be  \vij>eJ  away 
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with  gauze  as  booh  as  the  foreskin  is  fully  retracted.  Deeper  col- 
lections of  epithelial  cells  and  sebaceous  material  maj  also  fonn 
in  this  region  (Fig.  121),  possibly  on  account  of  inexact  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  epithelium 
after  circumcision. 

The  scrotum  is  also  a  common 
scat  of  milia  (see  p.  66), 

Treatment. — Smaller     cysts 
may  bo  evacuated  and  their  cavi- 
ties allowed  to  granulate;  bufa 
liettcr    plan    for    them    and   for 
6  ^^SL.^^^^b^        larger  cysts  is  the  removal  of  the 

^  ^^^^^^^^"^      lining  membrane  and  suture  of 

^^^^^^_^_      the  incision  in  the  overlying  epi- 
m  ^^^^^I^H     tlielium.     Compare  the  o[ieration 

W  "      ^*  ^^^^^BW     for  sebaceous  cysts  of  the  head, 

given  on  page  68. 

Cysts  of  the  Testicle,  — 
Retention  cysts  of  the  testicle  are 
not  so  very  rare.  They  are  usually  round,  tense,  fully  movable, 
and  situated  in  or  near  tlie  upper  end  of  the  epididymis.  Ana- 
tomically they  may  be  connected  with  the  testis  or  epididymis  or 
the  fetal  remains  of  this  vicinity,  the  paradidymis  so  called.  They 
rarely  reach  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  usually  single,  but 
may  be  multiple.  The  contained  fluid  is  pearly  or  whitish,  and 
occasionally  contains  spermatozoa.  Such  a  cyst  in  all  but 
the  contained  fluid  closelj'  resembles  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  (see 
p.  240). 

Teeatment.— Aspiration  is  usually  performed  to  estahlisli  the 
diagnosis.  It  may  be  followed  by  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  or  the  cyst  may  be  dissected  out  through  a  short 
scrotal  incision. 


SOLID  TUMORS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  GENITALS 

Fapilloma. — Multiple  papillomata  of  the  penis  are  often 
called  venereal  warts  because  they  may  follow  an  attack  of  gonor- 
rhea, though  not  necessarily  so.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
uncleanly  or  those  who  are  unable  to  retract  the  foreskin,  and  are 
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situated  in  the  ueighborhood  of  the  corona.  They  are  sniall,  ses- 
sile or  pedicled,  and  generally  multiple.  The;  cause  no  pain,  do 
not  lead  to  ulceration,  and  annoy  the  patient  merely  by  their  pres- 
ence. The  beat  treatment  is  to  snip  them  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors,  and  to  cauterize  the  stumps  with  a  little  chromic  acid 
after  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped  by  pressure.  These  warts  may 
also  occur  about  the  anus. 

Epithelioma  'u  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  malignant 
disease  connected  with  the  external  genital  organs.      It  usually 


Fiq.    122.— StlCAl 


begins  near  the  corona,  either  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
penis  or  foreskin  (Fig.  12'2).  It  may,  however,  occur  about  the 
meatus.  It  may  also  begin  in  the  scrotum,  especially  in  the  case 
of  workers  iu  paraffin  and  those  who  become  covered  with  soot. 
Ilcnoc  the  name  "  chimney-sweep's  cancer."  It  prcscnta  the  char- 
acteristics of  epithelioma  of  the  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Upon  the  head  of  the  penis  it  usually  begins  to  grow  upward  before 
it  ulcerates  so  that  it  looks  like  a  wide-si)reading  wart,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  will  lead  to  hemorrhage  and  ulceration  and  present  more 
nearly  the  usual  picture  of  cancer. 

If  the  foreskin  is  relractable  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  scarcely 
possibla  If  there  is  felt  through  an  irrctractable  foreskin  a  liard, 
tender  mass  >n  the  vicinity  of  the  corona,  the  foreskin  should  be 
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at  once  incised  so  as  to  allow  of  its  retraction  and  an  accurate 
diagnosis. 

The  lymphatic  inguinal  glands  may  not  become  affected  for 
some  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  tumor  in  the  penis.  This 
justifies  the  hope  that  an  early  excision  of  the  disease  will  com- 
pletely effect  a  cure,  and  statistics  show  that  this  hope  is  a  rea- 
sonable one. 

Tbeatment. — The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  penis  is,  of 
course,  its  early  removal.  This  necessitates  amputation  of  the 
penis  in  nearly  all  cases.  Tlie  glands  in  both  groins  should  also 
be  removed. 

Epithelioma  of  the  scrotum,  if  small  and  freely  movable  upon 
the  underlying  tissues,  is  easily  excised.  Owing  to  tlic  great  flexi- 
bility of  the  tissues  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  removing  with  the 
tumor  a  wide  margin  of  appai*ently  healthy  skin.  The  lymphatic 
glands  likely  to  be  involved  in  cancer  of  the  scrotum  are  those  of 
the  inguinal  region.    They  sliould  also  be  removed. 

Sarcoma  or  Carcinoma  of  Testicle. — ^lalignant  disease 
of  the  testicle  is  not  so  very  rare.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imjxjrtance 
to  recognize  it  early.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  testicle 
is  swollen,  smooth,  but  much  harder  and  heavier  than  normal. 
There  is  little  or  no  pain,  but  a  sense  of  weight.  As  the 
disease  progresses  it  may  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
involve  the  skin.  Even  before  this  the  superficial  vessels  are 
much  dilated. 

Sarcoma  or  carcinoma  is  easily  distinguishable  from  hydro- 
cele by  the  light  test  This  is  the  more  important  as  a  vascular 
tumor  will  often  give  a  feeling  of  fluctuation,  but  no  matter  how 
vascular  it  is  there  will  be  little  or  no  translucency.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  hydrocele  may  be  secondary  to  this  and  other 
severe  lesions  of  the  testicle.  The  collection  of  fluid  is  usually 
small,  and  ought  in  no  instance  to  conceal  the  severer  lesions  from 
a  careful  observer. 

Sarcoma  and  syphilis  have  many  points  in  common.  The  his- 
tory of  syphilis  as  opposed  to  that  of  injury,  and  the  beneficent 
effect  of  treatment  by  potassium  iodid  as  opposed  to  a  continued 
growth  in  spite  of  treatment,  are  aids  in  differential  diagnosis  (see 
also  p.  228).  Treatment  consists  in  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
affected  testicle,  with  cord  and  inguinal  glands. 
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Oastration. — This  operation  may  ])e  performed  under  a  local 
or  R  general  anesthetic  The  latter  is  preferable  in  malignant 
cases,  as  the  dissection  should  then  be  carried  well  up  into  the 
groin. 

In  non-malignant  cases  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  should  be 
cleansed  and  shaved,  and  the  penis  wrapped  in  gutta  percha  tissue 
or  sterile  gauze.  An  incision  parallel  to  the  cord  should  be  made 
from  the  external  ring  downward  for  an  inch  or  more.  After  divi- 
sion of  skin,  cremaster,  and  fascia,  the  testicle  can  be  brought  out 
of  the  wound.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  testicle  should  be  incised.  If  it  is  decided  not  to  remove 
it,  the  incision  may  be  sutured.  This  step  is  important,  for  cas- 
tration has  been  performed  in  cases  of  hematocele  and  even  hydro- 
cele, a  \vrong  diagnosis  having  been  made. 

The  attachment  of  testicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  is  next 
to  be  divided.  The  testicle  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  wound 
and  removed  with  so  much  of  the  cord  as  conditions  make  neces- 
sary. There  are  three  arteries  to  ligate — the  cremastric,  the  sper- 
matic, and  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens — and  several  veins.  The 
stump  of  the  vas  may  be  touched  with  carbolic  acid,  or  a  cautery  in 
infective  cases.  Skin  involved  by  disease  should  be  removed  and 
healthy  skin  sutured.  If  a  small  gutta  percha  drain  is  placed  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  or  through  the  bottom  of  the  scro- 
tum, it  should  be  removed  in  two  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  serous 
flow  becomes  scanty,  so  that  a  sinus  may  not  be  formed. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE 

Tumors  of  the  Bladder. — Tumors  of  the  bladder  may  be 
either  benign  or  malignant.  They  are  apt  to  be  papillomatous, 
and  first  attract  attention  either  by  obstructing  the  flow  of  urine 
or  by  giving  rise  to  hemorrhage.  Their  diagnosis  and  treatment 
are  often  extremely  difiicult,  and  form  an  important  chapter  in 
major  surgery. 

Tumors  of  the  Prostate:   Prostatic  Hjrpertrophy. — 

Tumors  of  the  prostate  are  rare  unless  one  considers  as  a  tumor 
the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  so  often  found  in  men 
past  middle  age.  This  may  remain  unnoticed  until  its  infringe- 
ment on  the  urethra  causes  delay  in  starting  the  stream,  a  feeble 
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stream,  and  dribbling  at  the  end.  Where  enlargement  is  more 
marked  symptoms  of  urethritis  and  cystitis  are  added,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  patient  is  likely  to  suffer  from  inability  to  pass  water. 
Hence  prostatic  hypertrophy  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
under  such  circumstances  if  the  patient  is  over  forty  years  of  age. 
If  the  enlargement  is  not  too  great  or  does  not  press  forward  too 
sharply  against  the  urethral  canal,  a  soft  rubber  catheter  can 
usually  be  passed  to  the  bladder  and  the  patient  be  thus  tempo- 
rarily relieved.  If  this  is  not  possible  the  surgeon  may  suc- 
ceed in  passing  a  silver  instrument  bent  in  an  extra  large  curve, 
the  so-called  prostatic  curve.  Failing  in  this,  he  must  resort 
to  some  of  the  measures  spoken  of  under  the  caption  "  Reten- 
tion of  Urine"  (p.  210).  In  the  early  stages  of  this  diflSculty, 
the  administration  of  urotropin  or  one  of  the  various  manu- 
factured medicines  which  contain  it,  will  often  cause  the 
prompt  disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  The  relief  thus  obtained 
is,  of  course,  not  permanent,  but  it  may  last  some  weeks  or  months. 
When  the  prostatic  enlargement  again  forces  itself  into  notice, 
daily  catheterization  and  irrigation,  or  cauterization  of  the  pros- 
tate through  the  urethra  (Bottini's  method),  or  prostatectomy  car- 
ried out  through  a  suprapubic  or  perineal  incision  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  description  of  these  operations  will  be  found  in 
detail  in  books  on  major  surgery.  Castration  was  at  one  time 
extolled  as  a  means  of  reducing  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  but 
it  has  not  proved  successful  in  most  cases. 

ACQUIRED    DEFORMITIES 

Hydrocele. — Ilydnx'clc  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  (Figs.  123  and  124).  It  may  occur  at  any  age 
and  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  may  follow  an  injury  or  may 
accompany  inflammatory  conditions,  but  in  most  cases  no  cause  for 
it  is  apparent. 

Diagnosis. — Symptoms,  if  any,  are  due  to  the  increased 
weight  which  drags  upon  the  cord.  Usually  a  hydrocele  is  readily 
recognized.  If  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  moderate,  there  will 
be  felt  alongside  of  and  partly  overlapping  the  testicle  a  flabby, 
fluctuating  cyst  If  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  greater,  the  tunica 
will  be  distended,  and  the  cyst  thus  formed  will  be  tense  and  flue- 


tuating,  while  the  exact  location  of  the  testicle  may  be  uncer- 
tain.    If  the  tunica  is  fully  distended  the  whole  swelling  is  pear- 


Pto.    123.— Small   H' 


lonths.     Patient   aged   sutty-ti 


shaped,  the  small  end  being  upward,  A  fluctuation  wave  is  easily 
obtained  if  the  mass  is  grasped  in  one  hand  and  tapped  with  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  first  in  one  plnce  and  then  in  another. 


Fio.  12<.— HvDBOcELB  OF  Ten  Yi:*-=    ^■ 
yean.     Never  treated.     Pal: 


Growing  most  in  the  pait  t 

agnl  fifty^even  yean. 
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A  hydrocele  may  usually  be  diaguosed  by  palpation.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  even  the  most  skilful  fingers  will  be  deceived,  so  that 
in  every  case  the  light  test  should  be  employed.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  light  is  more  readily  transmitted  through  serum  than 
through  a  blood  clot,  a  hernia,  a  swollen  testicle,  or  a  fleshy  tumor, 
these  being  the  conditions  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hydro- 
cele. The  test  is  applied  as  follows :  A  tube  about  a  foot  long  and 
one  inch  or  less  in  diameter  is  pressed  against  one  side  of  the 
elevated  tumor,  while  the  surgeon  puts  his  eye  close  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tube.  A  light  is  so  held  that  its  rays  may  pass  through 
the  tumor  and  tube  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon.  Daylight  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  is  by  no  means  so  accurate  as  con- 
centrated artificial  light  This  test  will  serve  not  only  to  distin- 
guish a  hydrocele  from  other  swellings,  but  will  show  the  position 
of  the  testicle  and  will  thus  enable  the  operator  to  avoid  it  in 
thrusting  in  a  trocar  for  the  purpose  of  aspirating  the  fluid.  The 
light  test  is  more  delicate  when  performed  in  a  darkened  room. 
(For  diagnosis  of  hematocele  see  page  204.) 

Hydrocele  differs  from  hernia  in  that  the  inguinal  canal  is 
empty,  there  is  no  cough  impulse,  the  tumor  is  irreducible,  yields 
an  exquisite  wave  of  fluctuation,  and  generally  transmits  light. 
Hernia  and  hydrocele  may  coexist. 

A  chronic  hydrocele  is  differentiated  from  an  inflamed  testicle 
by  its  fluctuation  and  translucency,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
normal  uninflamed  testicle,  and  by  the  absence  of  pain.  An  acute 
hydrocele  is  often  a  result  of  inflammation  or  injury  of  the  testicle, 
but  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small  in  these  cases. 

Hydrocele  is  differentiated  from  a  solid  (usually  malignant) 
tumor  by  the  absence  of  pain,  by  the  better  wave  of  fluctuation, 
and  by  translucency.  Moreover,  the  solid  tumor  will  weigh  more 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  will  produce  dilatation  of  tlie  blood- 
vessels and  possibly  enlargement  of  tlie  inguinal  glands.  A  final 
diagnostic  test  is  the  aspiration  of  serous  fluid. 

Treatment. — The  simplest  treatment  for  hydrocele  is  the 
aspiration  of  its  contents.  As  the  fluid  usually  reaccumulates  in  a 
few  weeks,  it  is  better  in  every  instance  after  the  aspiration  of  the 
fluid  to  inject  a  small  quantity  (five  to  thirty  minims,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hydrocele)  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  pure  carbolic 
acid.    This  causes  for  a  few  minutes  a  burning  sensation  which  is 
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not  unendurable.  In  a  day  or  so,  owing  to  the  effect  of  tlie  irri- 
tation, the  testicle  and  tunica  may  swell  until  the  tumor  is  almost 
as  large  as  before  aspiration.  The  swelling  gradually  decreases, 
however,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  hydrocele  does  not 
recur.  The  patient  should  be  informed  of  this  inflammatory  reac- 
tion, otherwise  he  may  believe  that  the  hydrocele  has  promptly 
recurred  and  will  probably  seek  other  medical  advice. 

The  aspiration  and  injection  can  easily  be  performed  at  the 
surgeons  office  as  follows:  The  patient  should  lie  on  his  back. 
The  scrotum  should  be  carefully  washed  and  made  surgically  clean. 
It  should  be  supported  and  distended  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
surgeon  plunges  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  tunica 
at  some  point  far  removed  from  the  testicle,  which  ordinarily  lies 
in  the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the  tumor.     Serous  fluid  will 
immediately  flow  from  the  needle,  which  should  be  left  in  posi- 
tion, as  the  iodine  or  carbolic  acid  is  subsequently  to  be  injected 
through  it.     A  small  sized  trocar  and  cannula  are  thrust  into  the 
tunica  near  the  hypodermic  syringe.     The  trocar  is  withdrawn 
and    the    hydrocele    fluid    allowed    to    escape.      The    hypodermic 
syringe  containing  the  fluid  to  be  injected  is  then  screwed  on  to 
the  hypodermic  needle  and  the  injection  is  slowly  made.     The 
cannula  and  hypodermic  needle  are  then  withdrawn  and  the  punc- 
tures covered  with  a  little  gauze,  which  is  strapped  to  the  scrotum 
and  a  suspensory  bandage  is  applied.      The  advantages  of  this 
method  of  procedure  are  two:  the  introduction  of  the  hypodermic 
needle  causes  little  pain  and  further  confirms  the  diagnosis,  while 
the  presence  of  the  two  instruments  enables  the   surgeon  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  their  points  are  still  within  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis before  he  injects  the  iodine  or  carbolic  acid,  for  they  can 
\)C  rubbed  together  and  will   j)roduce  a  distinct  click.     Another 
good  plan  is  to  tap  the  hydrocele  with  a  small  trocar,  to  withdraw 
the  same,  and  when  the  fluid  has  run  off  through  the  cannula  to 
pass  through  it  a  second  still  snuiller  hollow  blunt  needle  affixed 
to  the  syringe  containing  the  carbolic  or  iodine.     In  this  way  the 
dosage  of  the  injected  fluid  may  be  made  accurate,  as  none  is  lost 
in  the  cannula.    Unless  some  such  method  is  employed  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  collapsed  tunica  retracts  over  the  point  of  the  cannula, 
allowing  the  injected  fluid  to  pass  into  the  scrotum  outside  of  the 
tunica. 
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A  hydrocele  may  recur  after  injection.  This  is  the  rule  if  a 
very  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  injected,  but  the  reaction  after  a 
small  injection  is  very  slight,  so  that  a  repetition  of  the  aspiration 
and  the  injection,  perhaps  three  or  more  times,  is  not  objection- 
able. By  this  treatment  the  patient  loses  no  time  from  his  busi- 
ness and  there  is  always  a  good  chance  that  the  second  or  third 
injection  may  effect  a  cure. 

Should  a  more  radical  treatment  be  desired,  it  may  be  carried 
out  as  follows:  Make  an  incision  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
anteriorly,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  extending  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  whole  swelling  to  a  little  below  its  middle. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  divide  several  layers  of  fascia  and  thin 
muscle  (dartos)  before  exi)osing  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  should 
be  incised  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  fluid  is  fully 
evacuated,  surplus  portions  of  the  sac  are  removed,  and  the  edges 
of  the  sac  so  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  that  the  sac  remains 
ojKjn.  Its  cavity  is  filled  loosely  with  gauze,  and  allowed  to  heal 
by  granulation. 

Another  method  of  operating  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the  sac.  The  visceral  por- 
tion should  be  lightly  scratched  with  a  needle  to  facilitate  adhe- 
sions between  it  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  wound  may  bo 
closed  either  partially  or  wholly. 

These  severer  o^Derations  require  the  patient  to  remain  in  k^d 
for  some  days. 

UnxLBual  Types  of  Hydrocele. — In  the  hydrocele,  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  fluid  collects  in  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis. 
There  are  several  otlier  varieties  of  hvdrocele. 

Congenital  Hydrocele. — The  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may 
extend  upward  as  far  as  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  or  may  even 
connect  wuth  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  opening  is  usually  small,  but  pressure  upon  the  hydro- 
cele, if  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  will  cause  the  fluid 
to  disappear  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  will  reaccumulato 
when  the  j)atient  resumes  an  upright  position. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Cord. — Fluid  may  collect  in  some  imoblitcr- 
ated  portion  of  the  peritoneal  process  which  accompanies  the  de- 
scent of  the  testicle.  This  is  called  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  A 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  may  coexist  with  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
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Taginalis,  the  two  sacs  being  entirely  distinct  and  possibly  sepa- 
rated by  an  inch  or  more  of  normal  cord,  or  the  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  may  exist  alone,  or  there  may  be  more  than  one  hydrocele  of 
the  cordL 

The  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  is  sometimes  easy,  sometimes 
difficult.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  hernia.  If 
the  hydrocele  extends  into  the  inguinal  canal  an  impulse  in  the 
tumor  may  be  produced  by  coughing.  Again,  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  misleading, 
but  the  fact  that  it  reaccumulates  when  the  patient  stands  upright, 
even  though  the  finger  of  the  surgeon  be  lightly  pressed  upon  the 
external  ring,  will  usually  suffice  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  A  her- 
nia may  coexist  with  a  hydrocele,  and  here  again  the  diagnosis 
may  be  easy  or  difficult  (see  pp.  194  and  238). 

If  the  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  situated  low  down,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  differentiate  it  from  a  cyst  of  the  epididymis  except 
by  aspiration.  The  fluid  in  these  cysts  is  pearly  or  milky  white, 
while  that  in  a  hydrocele  is  straw-colored. 

Treatment  may  be  by  aspiration  and  injection  of  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  or  iodine ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  exact 
diagnosis  in  many  of  these  cases,  it  is  better  to  expose  the  sac 
through  a  short  skin  incision,  to  dissect  it  free  and  to  remove  it, 
and  suture  the  wound.  In  this  way  one  avoids  the  chance  of 
doing  injury  by  aspiration  and  injection.  It  is  better  that  the 
patient  sliould  go  to  bed  for  a  week  or  two,  with  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  cure,  than  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  danger  because 
tlie  surgeon  is  working  in  the  dark. 

Varicocele. — Another  common  abnormal  condition  within  the 
scrotum  is  varicocele.  The  essential  feature  of  varicocele  is  a 
lengthening,  dilatation,  and  contortion  of  the  veins  accompanying 
the  spermatic  cord  (Figs.  125  and  126). 

Varicocele  is  almost  exclusively  found  upon  the  left  side.  A 
number  of  reasons  have  been  given  to  explain  this.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  left  spermatic  vein  is  longer  than  the  right 
and  empties  into  the  left  renal  at  a  right  angle,  whereas  the  ter- 
mination of  the  right  vein  is  in  the  vena  cava,  and  the  angle  is 
oblique. 

It  seems  probable  that  modem  clothing  has  something  to  do 
with  the  development  of  varicocele  on  the  left  side.     The  almost 
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invariable  habit  men  have  of  placing  both  U'aticlcs  and  tlie  ix?ni8 
in  the  left  leg  of  tie  trousers  may  drag  upon  the  left  cord  so  as 
to  interfere  with  its  circulation.     At  least  the  writer  haa  known 


the  pain  from  a  moderate  varicocele  to  disii]ipenr  soon  after  the 
patient  made  it  a  prnctico  to  put  testicles  and  peniw  in  the  right 
leg  of  the  trousers,  thus  giving  the  support  of  the  seam  to  the 
weaker  (left)  organ. 

Keyea  calls  Jittention  to  the  fact  that  varicooolc  is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  condition  of  young  nnmarried  men,  and  frequently  dis- 
appears within  a  short  time  after  marriage. 

The  veins  first  affected  are  usually  situated  just  ab<)ve  the 
testicle  or  by  the  side  of  its  upper  portion.  They  may  also  extend 
well  up  to  the  external  ring.  A  well  marked  varicocele  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  bag  of  earthworms  from  the  sensation  pro- 
duced upon  the  palpating  thumb  and  finger.    If  the  veins  are  very 
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large  there  maj  be  some  impulse  on  coughing.     The  size  of  the 
tumor  will  he  consideTably  reduced  wheti'the  patient  lies  donii. 

The  symptoms  produced  in  the  patient  are  a  dragging,  heavy 
sensation,  often  associated  with  more  or  less  constant  pain  in  the 
testicle  and  cord,  and  possibly  in  tlic  penis.  Aside  from  this  local 
discomfort  the  patient  is  often  distressed  by  tlic  thought  that  the 
ctmtinnaiice  of  the  trouble  will  affect  bis  virility.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  true,  although  the  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  tes- 
ticle often  seen  in  connection  with  a  long  standing  varicocele  sug- 
gest this  idea.  The  serotimi  will  usually  be  found  roIa:i(ed  to  an 
uncomfortable  extent  These  local  disturbances,  combined  with  the 
mental  distress,  often  affect  the  general  Iiealtli  of  Ihe  patient. 


Tre.vtmext. — Tn  many  caws  relief  fnlluw^  the  use  of  a  sus- 
jx'us^ry  liauihij;e,  oold  bathing  and  attention  to  the  general  licaHli, 
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and  particularly  to  the  couditioii  of  the  bowels.  When  these  simple 
measures  fail  to  bring  relief,  operation  is  indicated. 

There  are  several  forms  of  operation  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. They  are  all  capable  of  easy  performance  under  eucain 
or  cocain,  unless  the  nervousness  of  the  individual  makes  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  desirable.  A  short  incision  parallel  to  the  cord  is 
made  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  dilated  veins.  The  mass  of 
dilated  veins  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  ligated 
in  two  places  and  divided.  Before  the  ligatures  are  tied  the  sur- 
geon should  convince  himself  that  they  do  not  include  the  vas 
deferens  by  actually  feeling  it  outside  of  the  ligature.  A  slightly 
more  extensive  operation  includes  the  dissection  of  a  part  of  or 
the  whole  mass  of  dilated  veins  and  the  careful  ligation  of  their 
stumps.  The  upper  and  lower  ligatures  may  be  tied  together,  thus 
closing  the  gap  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  veins  and  giving 
extra  support  to  the  testicle.  The  wound  in  the  skin  is  sutured 
with  fine  black  silk.  If  the  scrotum  is  lax  the  above  operation 
may  be  combined  with  removal  of  its  most  dependent  portion. 
The  major  part  of  the  excision  should  take  place  on  the  affected 
side.  The  wound  is  fully  sutured.  It  makes  no  difference  in 
which  direction  the  suture  line  in  the  scrotum  runs. 

Although  these  operations  are  simple  and  the  patient  can  walk 
home  after  their  performance,  it  is  better  for  him  to  go  to  hod 
before  operation  and  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  few  days  afterward 
*  to  avoid  bringing  strain  upon  the  paif(B  and  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  hemorrhage,  always  an  unpleasant 'Seijfti plication  when  it  occurs 
in  the  loose  tissues  of  the  scrotum. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  wearing  of  a  suspensory 
bandage  for  a  time  and  attention  to  the  general  health.  There  is 
seldom  recurrence,  especially  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  dilated 
veins  have  been  removed. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES 

Phimosis. — The  commonest  malformation  of  the  male  geni- 
tals is  phimosis.  The  foreskin  may  or  may  not  be  of  unusual 
length.  Its  opening  is  too  small  to  permit  the  retraction  of  the 
foreskin  over  the  head  of  the  penis  (Fig.  127).  It  may  be  so 
small  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  urine.     If  the 
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opening  is  minute  the  sebaceous  secretion  around  the  corona  does 
not  readily  find  an  exit,  and  the  slight  irritation  produced  by  its 
presence  often  causes  adhesions  between  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  head  of  the  penis  and  the  inner  layer  of  the  foreskin.  Some- 
times these  adhesions  are  easily  broken  up,  sometimes  the  two 
layers  of  epithelium  are  so  firmly  grown  together  tliat  one  or  the 
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other  is  torn  away  in  tbc  complete  retraction  of  the  foreskin.  In 
a  more  serious  degree  of  phimosis  the  entire  apace  between  the 
head  of  the  penis  and  the  foreskin  is  obliterated,  and  the  skin 
covering  the  penis  is  attached  directly  aroimd  the  meatus. 

Tkeatmext. — At  birth  ihc  foreskin  is  so  thin  and  elastic  that 
orcn  though  its  oi>ening  is  very  small,  it  can  usually  be  forcibly 
retracted.  If  gauze  is  employed  to  prevent  the  foreskin  from  slip- 
ping through  the  surgeon's  fingers,  less  force  is  necessary.  The 
passage  of  a  tbin,  flat  probe  between  the  foreskin  and  the  glans 
penis  will  be  fonnd  useful  in  breaking  up  any  existing  adhesions. 
Or  the  foreskin  may  be  drawn  forward  and  its  opening  enlarged  by 
inserting  in  it  the  !>eak  of  a  pointed  closed  artery  forceps,  and  then 
separating  tlic  blades.  The  foreskin  should  then  be  retracted  and 
the  bead  of  the  penis  smeared  with  a  bland  ointment  to  prevent 
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the  formation  of  adhesions.  The  foreskin  should  then  be  again 
drawn  over  the  glans,  and  never  left  retracted  lest  paraphimosis 
be  produced  (p.  205).  This  treatment  should  be  repeated  every 
few  days  until  the  tendency  toward  retraction  is  outgrown. 

Operative  treatment  for  phimosis  consists  in  making  a  dorsal 
incision  or  two  lateral  incisions  through  the  foreskin  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  orifice;  or  in  the  removal  of  a  wide  circle 
of  skin  about  the  orifice.  This  last  operation  is  called  circum- 
cision. 

Incision  of  the  Foreskin. — A  dorsal  incision  is  a  temporary 
expedient  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  presence  of  inflammation  or 
edema,  especially  when  the  foreskin  has  been  drawn  back  beyond 
the  corona  of  the  glans  and  cannot  be  brought  over  it  again.  It 
leaves  an  unsightly  deformity,  and  should  always  be  considered 
merely  a  temporary  measure.     It  is  jKirformed  as  follows: 

If  the  foreskin  is  retracted,  the  tightest  portion  is  obscured 
between  the  looser  folds  of  skin  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions 
of  the  prepuce.  These  roll  up  in  two  rings  of  edematous  skin. 
By  separating  them  the  tense  constricting  ring  will  be  revealed. 
A  few  drops  of  cocain  solution  should  be  injected,  and  as  soon 
^8  anesthesia  has  developed  the  tight  ring  should  be  seized  with 
mouse  tooth  forceps  and  cut  through  with  scissors  or  a  scalpel,  and 
the  incision  continued  upward  and  downward  sufficiently  to  enable 
one  to  draw  the  foreskin  down  over  the  head  of  the  penis.  When 
this  is  done  it  is  easier  to  estimate  the  amount  of  division  which 
is  necessary.  In  general  the  inner  layer  of  the  foreskin  should  be 
divided  to  the  corona ;  the  outer  layer  not  quite  so  far. 

If  the  foreskin  is  not  retracted,  as  in  manv  cases  of  chancroid, 
the  injection  of  cocain  should  be  made  along  the  line  of  incision, 
first  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  pixipuce  and  then  in  its  reflected 
layer.  The  blunt  point  of  a  pair  of  straight  scissors  should  then 
be  passed  between  the  head  of  the  penis  and  the  foreskin,  and  both 
layers  of  the  latter  split  up  for  half  an  inch.  The  foreskin 
should  then  be  partially  retracted,  and  a  second  cut  made  in  the 
inner  layer  of  the  foreskin  so  that  its  division  shall  be  carried 
back  to  a  point  opposite  the  corona.  This  will  enable  the  foreskin 
to  be  fully  retracted.  The  operator  must  then  judge  as  to  the 
necessity  of  any  further  division  of  the  outer  layer,  or  of  the  wis- 
dom of  an  immediate  circumcision.     This  should  certainly  be  per- 
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formed  in  non-infective  cases,  and  probably  in  many  of  the  infec- 
tive ones  as  well. 

Two  lateral  incisions  are  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
single  dorsal  incision.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  it  is 
never  followed  by  a  great  edema  around  the  f renum,  which  is  often 
such  an  annoying  sequel  of  the  dorsal  incision. 

Circumcision. — This  little  operation  can  be  performed  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  practise  among  the  Hebrews  when  circum- 
cision is  performed  as  a  religious  rite  is  to  draw  the  foreskin  well 
forward,  to  cut  it  off  with  one  stroke  of  a  long  knife,  to  immerse 
the  penis  in  wine  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  rabbi  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  then  to  wrap  it  in  linen  rags.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
dangerous  hemorrhage  and  infection  sometimes  follow  this  pro- 
cedure, and  a  few  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence. 

Equally  reprehensible  is  the  practise  among  some  surgeons  of 
trying  to  perform  this  little  operation  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
For  this  purpose  clamps  have  been  devised  to  hold  the  foreskin  so 
that  both  the  external  and  reflected  portions  can  be  cut  away  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  knife.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  skin 
thus  removed  cannot  be  controlled  with  certaintv,  and  even  if  the 
line  of  incision  be  a  perfectly  smooth  circular  one,  a  thing  which 
rarely  happens,  the  adjustment  in  length  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal portions  of  the  prepuce  is  at  best  uncertain.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  body  concerning  which  most  patients  arc  more  sensi- 
tive, so  that  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  up  a  few 
minutes  of  his  time  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  result. 

An  extensive  experience,  both  in  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion and  in  the  observance  of  the  ojieration  as  performed  by  others, 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  a  perfect  result  is  most  likely  to  be 
attained  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient,  if  a  very  young 
baby,  requires  no  anesthetic,  or  ether  may  be  given.  A  local  anes- 
thetic had  better  not  be  employed  in  patients  under  six  or  eight 
years  of  age,  as  it  will  not  remove  the  fright  of  an  infant  or  a 
young  child.  The  parts  should  be  carefully  washed  with  soap 
and  warm  water  and  a  weak  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury, 
1 :  2,000  or  weaker.  Two  sharp  nosed  artery  clamps  should  be 
fixed  upon  the  orifice  of  the  for(\skin  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
dorsal  median  line.  If  the  orifice  is  too  small  to  permit  this,  it 
should  first  be  snipped  dorsally  with  a  pair  of  scissors.     Traction 
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being  made  upon  tlie  clamps,  the  foreskin  is  drawn  well  beyond 
the  head  of  the  penis  and  one  blade  of  a  straight  scissors  is  passed 
between  the  head  of  the  penia  and  the  foreskin.  An  incision  ia 
made  which  extends  nearly  back  to  the  reflection  of  the  foreskin 
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(Fig.  128).  In  drawing  the  foreskin  forward  in  this  manner 
there  ia  danger  that  its  outer  portion  will  l)c  cut  further  back  than 
will  its  inner  portion;  hence,  after  the  first  clip  of  the  scissors 
the  traction  upon  the  clamps  should  be  relaxed  and  the  reflected 
portion  of  the  foreskin  should  he  cut  farther  if  necessary.  Two 
clamps  are  then  placed  upon  the  orifice  of  tlic  foreskin  at  its  lower 
edge  and  an  incision  is  made  between  them.  This  incision  is  far 
shorter  than  the  dorsal  one.  The  two  clamps  on  the  left  side  are 
then  drawn  outward  and  the  left  half  of  the  foreskin  is  removed, 
care  being  taken  that  the  incision  through  the  inner  layer  of  the 
foreskin  shall  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  corona  of  the  glans,  and 
that  the  incision  through  the  external  layer  shall  l>e  directly  oppo- 
site to  it  when  only  slight  traction  is  made  nixm  the  clamps.  Tlio 
best  result  is  obtained  when  the  portion  of  the  inner  layer  which 
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is  left  is  a  third  or  a  half  of  an  incli  in  width.  The  right  half  of 
the  foreskin  is  next  cut  away.  Any  bleeding  points  are  clamped 
and  tied  if  necessary  with  very  fine  catgut.  If  the  hemorrhage 
can  be  stopped  by  pressure,  so  much  the  better.  The  edges  of  the 
external  and  internal  layers  of  the  foreskin  are  then  approximated 
by  eight  or  twelve  stitches  of  fine  black  silk  (Fig.  129).  The 
first  one  should  be  applied  at  the  frenum,  the  second  upon  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis,  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  middle  of  the  right 
and  left  sides  respectively.  In  eacli  of  the  four  spaces  thus  marked 
off  two  or  three  stitches  should  be  placed.  When  sutured  in  this 
manner  the  foreskin  will  not  be  drawn  unevenly  in  any  direction. 
If  preferred,  the  stitch  at  the  frenum  and  the  dorsal  stitch  may 
be  introduced  before  the  sides  of  the  divided  foreskin  are  removed. 
These  stitches,  if  left  long,  will  servo  as  retractors.  In  infants  no 
dressing  is  required,  except  a  little  sterile  gauze  placed  between 
the  penis  and  diaper.  The  mother  should  be  told  to  keep  the  penis 
clean  by  letting  a  little  cooled  boiled  water  run  over  it  after  each 
urination.     In  four  or  five  davs  the  stitches  should  be  removed. 
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complete;  all  autuica 


Silk  is  better  than  catgut,  for  the  latter  gives  way  sometimes  and 
is,  besides,  more  irritating  to  the  tender  skin.  In  older  persons 
the  skin  sboiild  lie  well  retracted  and  a  circular  baii<lago  of  sterile 
piuze  wound  around  the  penis  behind  the  glans.  If  this  becomes 
soiled  with  urine  it  should  be  immediately  changed.     Attention 
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on  the  part  of  the  patient  will  usually  prevent  this  accident  A 
good  precaution  is  to  lie  down  to  urinate,  turning  almost  upon 
the  face.  This  prevents  any  backward  dripping  of  the  urine. 
Dressed  in  the  manner  described,  the  two  cut  edges  of  skin  are 
closely  approximated,  and  will  unite  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  adhesions. 

Complications  and  Late  Results. — Painful  Micturition. — 
The  disability  following  a  properly  performed  circumcision  is  very 
slight.  There  may  be  a  little  burning  during  the  passage  of  urine 
for  one  or  two  times.  In  an  adult,  if  an  erection  occurs,  it  will 
only  be  painful  in  case  the  dressing  is  too  tight  It  can  be  relieved 
at  once  by  loosening  or  removing  the  bandage. 

Hemorrhage  is  unlikely  if  all  bleeding  points  have  been  ligated. 
If  it  does  take  place  it  is  usually  subcutaneous,  and  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  the  escape  of  the  blood  through  a  gap  in  the 
skin  incision.  If  bleeding  is  free,  and  is  not  controlled  by  digital 
pressure  or  cold,  the  skin  wound  sliould  be  opened  sufficiently  to 
permit  proper  ligation  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  This  does  not  delay 
complete  repair  nearly  as  much  as  the  presence  of  a  subcutaneous 
hematoma. 

Edema  is  usually  due  to  faulty  technique,  either  malapproxi- 
mation  of  the  skin,  tearing  of  the  tissues,  or  hemorrhage  beneath 
the  skin.  It  shows  itself  chiefly  about  the  frenum,  and  may  per- 
sist long  after  the  wound  is  healed.  It  will  ultimately  disappear. 
Its  disappearance  may  be  hastened  by  hot  applications,  counter- 
irritants,  pricking  with  a  glover's  needle,  etc. 

Infection. — If  the  wound  becomes  infected  it  should  be  drained 
at  once  by  the  removal  of  one  or  two  stitches,  by  soaking  the  penis 
frequently  in  a  mild,  hot  antiseptic  solution,  and  by  wet  dressings 
of  creolin  1 :  200,  borolyptol  1 :  4,  etc.  Ketraction  is  likely  to  fol- 
low the  removal  of  stitches,  so  that  in  a  suppurative  case  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  granulations  have  fixed  the 
skin  edges  in  contact. 

Retraction  of  the  skin  of  the  jxjnis,  so  that  its  cut  edge  is  every- 
where separated  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane,  takes 
place  in  some  cases  of  infection ;  and  sometimes  without  infection, 
if  so  much  skin  has  been  removed  that  there  is  undue  tension  upon 
the  sutures.  The  immediate  result  is  a  circular  band  of  granula- 
tions, over  which  new  epithelium  will  creep  in  the  course  of  a 
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couple  of  weeks..  The  ultimate  result  is  generally  good,  although 
the  immediate  result  is  so  discouraging.  The  skin  of  the  penis  is 
capable  of  great  stretching,  so  that  erection  is  not  permanently 
interfered  with,  even  by  the  removal  of  too  much  skin. 

Irregularity  in  Outline. — An  uneven  section  of  the  skin  should 
be  corrected  at  the  time  of  operation,  but  if  not  noticed  then  it  is 
better  to  correct  it  by  a  subsequent  operation  than  to  allow  a 
patient  to  go  away  dissatisfied.  A  common  error  is  to  leave 
too  much  skin  at  the  frenum.  This  projects  beneath  the  tip 
of  the  penis  and  catches  the  last  drops  of  urine,  besides  being 
unsightly. 

If  circumcision  is  performed  to  aid  the  patient  in  overcom- 
ing the  habit  of  masturbation,  superfluoys  skin  about  the  frenum 
should  never  be  left,  since  it  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with 
sensory  nerves,  and  especially  invites  manipulation-. 

Recurrence  of  Phimosis. — If  the  inner  layer  is  left  long,  say 
half  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  suturing  or  the  dressing  has  been 
carelessly  done,  it  may  happen  that  the  inner  and  the  outer  layers 
of  the  foreskin  will  firmly  unite  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  more  from  their  free  edges.  There  will  then  be  formed 
a  strong  band  of  cicatricial  tissue  completely  encircling  the  penis, 
which  by  its  contraction  may  so  reduce  the  orifice  of  the  foreskin 
as  to  render  necessary  a  second  operation. 

Short  Frenum. — The  frenum  should  not  take  all  the  strain 
when  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  retracted.  If  it  is  so  short  that  it 
does  so,  the  penis  may  he  cur\'ed  during  erection,  or  erection  may 
be  painful,  and  normal  coitus  impossible. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  frenum  should  be  put  on  the 
stretch  and  pierced  and  cut  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  the  edge 
of  which  is  directed  away  from  the  penis. 

Narrow  Meatus. — The  external  orifice  of  the  urethra  may 
be  narrow.  This  comlition  may  bo  an  accompaniment  of  phimosis 
or  it  may  exist  alone.  The  narrowing  is  not  usually  suflScient  to 
interfere  with  urination,  and  it  does  not  ordinarilv  come  to  the 
surgeon's  notice  until  he  has  occasion  to  pass  instruments  or  treat 
the  patient  for  urethral  discharge.  It  is  then  an  interference  and 
should  be  divided. 

The  narrowing  of  the  meatus  is  usually  due  to  an  extension 
of  the  mucous  membrane  across  the  lower  portion  of  the  urethral 
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orifice.  Sensibility  should  be  benumbed  by  the  application  of  a 
drop  of  strong  solution  of  cocain  (ten  per  cent)  or  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  (one  per  cent).  The 
web  should  then  be  divided  by  a  blunt  pointed  narrow  knife  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  caliber  of  the  meatus  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
the  urethra.  The  patient  should  soak  the  end  of  the  penis  in  hot 
saline^  and  separate  the  lips  of  the  meatus  once  every  day  to  pre- 
vent them  from  reuniting.  The  surgeon  should  pass  a  full  sized 
sound  through  the  meatus  twice  a  week  for  two  weeks,  to  insure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  operation. 

Hypospadias. — This  malformation  consists  in  a  defect  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  urethra,  so  that  the  urine  is  passed  through 
a  fistula  in  the  glandular  penile  or  perineal  urethra.  Usually 
there  is  an  absence  of  urethra  distal  to  the  fistula.  There  is  often 
an  accompanying  flattening  of  the  head  of  the  penis  or  a  down- 
ward curving  of  the  whole  organ. 

Treatment. — If  the  opening  is  not  farther  back  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pendulous  portion  of  the  penis,  a  complete  restoration  of 
function,  both  urinary  and  procreative,  may  be  obtained  by  a 
simple  plastic  operation.  The  gutter  which  marks  the  site  where 
the  urethra  should  be  may  be  covered  by  skin  flaps  cut  from  the 
edges  of  this  gutter  and  turned  over  a  small  catheter.  The  raw 
surfaces  of  these  flaps  may  be  covered  by  the  remaining  skin  of 
the  penis  or  in  some  cases  by  flaps  from  the  prepuce,  if  any  prepuce 
is  present. 

Another  i)lan  of  treatment  is  to  free  by  dissection  the  existing 
urethra,  to  puncture  the  blind  distal  portion  of  the  penis,  and  to 
bring  forward  through  the  artificial  canal  thus  made  the  dissected 
urethra.  Its  elasticity  permits  it  to  be  stretched  to  twice  its  nor- 
mal length.  The  details  of  these  ingenious  operations,  and  others 
adapted  to  the  more  serious  eases  of  fistula  of  the  deeper  urethra, 
will  be  found  in  text-books  on  major  surgery  and  genito-urinary 
surgery. 

Episi>adia8  and  Exstrophy  of  the  Bladder. — In  epi- 
spadias the  urethra  opens  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis. 
This  condition  is  often  associated  with  exstrophy  of  the  blq/lder, 
which  renders  a  perfect  restoration  of  function  by  means  of  opera- 
tion well-nigh  impossible;  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  constant  use  of  a  urinaL 
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XTndeBcended  Testicle. — One  or  both  testicles  may  be  ab- 
sent from  the  scrotum,  either  in  infancy  or  adult  life.  There  is 
rarely  a  failure  of  the  testicles  to  develop,  but  usually  the  testicles 
if  not  in  the  scrotum  will  lie  in  the  inguinal  canals,  or  still  higher 
in  tlie  abdominal  cavity.  They  may  be  functionally  perfect. 
Their  absence  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  descent  of  the  testicles 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  scrotum,  which  takes  place  normally  in 
fetal  life. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  undescended  testicle.  If  one  tes- 
ticle is  found  in  the  inguinal  canal  of  an  infant,  but  can  be  easily 
pressed  out  of  the  canal  into  the  scrotum,  the  mother  should 
be  shown  how  to  press  it  through  the  canal  and  lightly  draw  it 
down  into  the  scrotum.  If  this  performance  is  repeated  every 
day  one  may  safely  trust  to  the  growth  of  the  parts  to  prevent  the 
testicle  from  lodging  permanently  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

In  some  infants  and  even  in  some  young  boys  the  inguinal 
canal  is  so  large  that  the  testicle,  although  it  lies  in  the  scrotum 
most  of  the  time,  may  be  pushed  up  into  the  abdomen  at  will. 
The  effect  of  gravity  and  motions  of  the  body  soon  bring  it  back 
into  the  scrotum.  If  this  condition  is  not  associated  with  hernia 
it  need  cause  no  alarm,  and  the  growth  of  the  child  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  bring  about  a  normal  state  of  affairs. 

Treatment. — If  the  testicle  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  inguinal 
canal  it  will  be  exposed  to  injury  by  reason  of  its  position,  and 
it  will  not  develop  properly  on  account  of  the  constant  pressure 
exerted  upon  it.  Attempts  should  therefore  be  made  to  bring  it 
down  into  the  scrotum,  or  at  least  to  get  it  out  of  the  inguinal 
canal  and  below  the  external  ring.  Gentle  manipulation  by  the 
surgeon  every  two  or  three  days  should  first  be  tried.  If  no 
j»rogress  is  made  the  overlying  parts  should  be  incised  and  the 
testicle  freed,  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  cord  except  the  vas  and  the 
vessels  lx»ing  divided.  The  testicle  is  brought  down  as  far  as  the 
elasticity  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cord  wnll  permit,  and 
after  a  pouch  has  l)een  prepared  for  it  in  the  scrotum,  it  should 
be  sutured  to  the  sulx»utaneous  tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum 
by  fine  chromicized  catgut.  These  sutures  should  of  course  be 
passed  through  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  organ  and  not  deep 
into  its  substance.  The  inguinal  canal  should  he  strengthened  by 
sutun^s  if  it  is  found  weak  or  had  to  be  split  up  to  permit  the 
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drawing  downward  of  the  testicle.  After  a  few  weeks,  when  all 
inflammatory  reaction  has  subsided,  gentle  manipulation  and  trac- 
tion should  again  be  resorted  to.  This  will  complete  the  cure  in 
case  it  was  not  possible  at  the  time  of  operation  to  bring  the  testicle 
well  down  into  the  scrotum. 

If  the  testicle  at  operation  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  or  if  it  is  located  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  or  peri- 
neum, it  is  better  to  push  it  back  into  the  abdomen  and  to  close  by 
suture  the  internal  ring,  so  that  the  testicle  shall  not  be  constantly 
exposed  to  injury  and  pressure.  Within  the  abdomen  it  can  carry 
on  its  functions  normally.  For  this  reason  no  search  should  be 
made  for  a  testicle  which  is  situated  above  the  internal  ring. 

If  an  undescended  testicle  is  accompanied  by  hernia,  an  oper- 
ation for  radical  cure  of  the  hernia  should  be  performed  at  the 
same  time. 

Some  surgeons  advocate  the  removal  of  an  undescended  testi- 
cle because  of  the  fact  that  sarcoma  sometimes  develops  in  such 
an  organ.  This  is  a  small  risk,  and  removal  should  not  therefore 
be  made  a  routine  treatment,  if  the  testicle  can  be  moved  into  a 
safe  place. 


CHAPTER   X 

AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   FEMALE   GENITO-U BINARY 

ORGANS 

INJXTRIES  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES 

Contusion. — Contusions  of  the  external  genitals  are  not  un- 
common either  as  the  result  of  blows  or  falls,  or  in  the  case  of 
young  girls  as  the  result  of  violent  attempts  at  coitus.  Bruises 
and  abrasions  and  wounds  should  receive  the  same  treatment  given 
to  these  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (pp.  2  and  13).  Owing 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  and  its  exposure  to  contamination 
from  discharges,  etc.,  especial  efforts  at  cleanliness  are  recom- 
mended. 

Bupture  of  the  Hymen* — The  hymen  is  frequently  rup- 
tured in  early  attempts  at  coitus,  although  usually  the  slight  tear 
is  not  serious  and  requires  no  treatment.  Sometimes  the  hemor- 
rhage is  great  enough  to  alarm  the  patient  and  may  even  require 
ligature.  Unless  the  tear  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hymen 
no  suture  should  be  inserted.  Irrigation  with  hot  saline  solution 
after  urination  will  add  to  the  patient's  comfort  and  lessen  the 
risk  of  infection. 

Bupture  of  the  Vagina. — If  the  vagina  is  narrow  and 
non-elastic,  it  too  may  be  ruptured  in  violent  coitus.  Indeed  the 
rupture  may  extend  into  the  rectum.  It  may  also  be  ruptured  by 
a  fall  upon  some  sharp  object. 

The  first  step  in  treatment  is  a  complete  speculum  examination, 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  injury.  If  the  breaks  in 
the  mucous  membrane  are  slight  it  is  better  not  to  introduce  a 
suture.  The  parts  should  be  cleaned  by  irrigation  with  a  hot 
mild  antiseptic  solution,  and  may  be  kept  from  adhering  by  a 
slender  tamponade  with  aseptic  gauze. 

Hematoma. — A  hematoma  may  be  formed  in  the  loose  cel- 
lular tissue  about  the  vaginal  orifice.     If  small,  it  may  be  left  to 
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be  absorbed,  but  if  large  or  near  the  surface,  a  short  incision 
should  be  made — one-half  inch  will  usually  suflSce — and  the  blood 
clot  should  be  evacuated.  (See  the  treatment  of  hematoma  given 
on  p.  3.)  The  pressure  of  dry  aseptic  dressing  will  quickly  cause 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  to  adhere.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the 
asepsis  a  gutta-percha  drain  should  be  inserted.  This  should 
merely  pass  through  the  skin  and  not  fill  the  cavity.  After  two 
days  it  should  be  removed,  and  not  again  inserted  unless  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place.  If  there  is  suppuration  the  cavity  of  the 
hematoma  should  be  treated  like  that  of  an  abscess,  by  free  inci- 
sion and  light  gauze  drainage  (p.  38). 

Acute  Lax^ration  of  the  Perineum. — The  perineum  may 
be  torn  by  external  violence,  but  the  almost  invariable  cause  is 
childbirth.  The  tear  is  usually  a  straight  one  in  the  median  line 
or  near  it,  the  variation  in  different  cases  being  merely  one  of 
extent.  Slight  tears  heal  with  sufficient  exactness,  even  without 
sutures,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  suture  every  laceration,  as  other- 
wise some  deej)er  ones  arc  sure  to  be  overlooked. 

The  portion  of  the  perineum  which  tears  is  wedge-shajx^d,  with 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  forward.  When  torn,  therefore,  there 
are  two  surfaces  for  the  insertion  of  sutures,  namely,  the  vagina 
and  the  skin.  The  vaginal  sutures  are  the  more  important,  since 
they  should  protect  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound  from  the  lochial 
discharge.  The  web  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  is  similar  to 
the  perineum.  If  it  is  cut  through  there  will  be  a  palmar  skin 
wound  and  a  dorsal  skin  wound,  corresi^nding  to  the  vaginal  and 
skin  wounds  in  a  perineal  tear.  Similarly,  if  the  cut  extends 
deeper,  muscles  will  be  divided.  If  one  bears  this  analogy  in  mind, 
in  suturing  a  torn  perineum  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  the 
correct  apposition  of  the  torn  surfaces. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  for  laceration  of  the 
perineum  is  the  immediate  aseptic  suture  of  the  separated  tis- 
sues in  their  normal  relation.  This  is  very  easy  under  favorable 
conditions.  If  the  patient  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty  poimds 
and  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  low  soft  bed  and  no  trained  assistant 
is  obtainable,  the  task  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  patient  should 
lie  on  the  back,  with  thighs  well  flexed  and  hip  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  raised  on  a  hard  pillow.  An  anesthetic  is  a  con- 
venience, but  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  many  cases.     The 
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labia  are  drawn  well  apart,  and  the  wounded  surface  wiped  dry 
with  a  gauze  sponge.  Blood  from  the  cervix  or  uterus  can  be  pre- 
vented from  flowing  over  the  perineal  wound  by  pushing  one  or 
two  gauze  sponges  well  up  into  the  vagina.  The  extent  of  lacera- 
tion can  then  be  accurately  seen. 

If  any  muscles  or  the  perineal  body  have  been  torn,  deep  as 
well  as  superficial  sutures  must  be  inserted.  Plain  catgut,  x^o.  2, 
or  ten  day  chromic  catgut,  No.  1,  is  a  good  material  for  the  deep 
suture.  It  saves  time  to  insert  it  as  a  continuous  suture.  The 
vaginal  tear  should  then  be  sutured  from  its  upper  end  down- 
ward. The  same  material  may  be  used  for  suture.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  upper  end  of  the  tear  shall  be  accu- 
rately sutured.  Otherwise  fluid  may  trickle  down  into  the  wound 
and  defeat  xmion  altogether  or  in  part  The  wound  in  the  skin 
should  be  sutured  with  fine  black  silk ;  or  if  it  is  desired  to  insert 
these  sutures  more  deeply,  so  that  they  shall  aid  in  holding  to- 
gether the  perineal  body,  silkworm  gut  is  an  excellent  material. 

If  the  tear  extends  into  the  rectum,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  latter  should  be  sutured  with  fine  black  silk,  in  addition 
to  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sutures  mentioned  above. 

After-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  suture  line  as  clean 
as  possible.  The  patient  may  be  catheterized ;  but  if  she  passes 
water  voluntarily,  the  line  of  sutures  should  be  cleansed  each 
time  with  sterile  water,  and  carefully  dried  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  patient  should  lie  on  her  side  and  face  a  part  of  the  time, 
and  not  continuously  on  her  back.  Xon-absorbable  sutures  should 
be  removed  in  ten  days.  For  the  late  treatment  of  laceration  of 
the  jx^rineum,  see  page  275. 

Hemorrhage. — In  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  of  the  female 
genitals,  it  is  all  important  to  locate  its  source.  It  is  necessary  to 
insist  upon  this  point,  since  a  feeling  of  delicacy  upon  the  part 
of  the  patient  and  physician  as  well,  may  result  in  the  injudicious 
application  of  tampons  or  external  compresses  by  the  nurse  or 
patient  The  only  rational  procedure  is  a  complete  exposure  of 
the  parts  in  a  good  light,  thorough  cleanliness,  and  the  ligation 
if  necessary  of  bleeding  vessels.  Slight  hemorrhage  can  be  con- 
trolled by  gauze  compresses,  applied  either  within  or  outside  the 
vagina  by  the  surgeon  himself,  under  the  favorable  conditions 
mentioned  above.     If  the  patient  is  sensitive  an  anesthetic  should 
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be  given.  The  introduction  of  gauze  within  the  uterine  cavity 
to  control  hemorrhage  is  a  procedure  rarely  required  and  one 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  antiseptic  precautions  and  subsequent 
treatment  in  bed.  The  use  of  dilute  solutions  of  suprarenal  ex- 
tract to  control  hemorrhage  has  been  spoken  of  on  page  6.  Larger 
bleeding  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  fine  catgut,  and  any  woimds 
closed  by  sutures  of  catgut  or  fine  silk. 

Sape. — A  physician  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  examine  a 
woman  or  young  girl  in  order  to  determine  whether  rape  has  been 
attempted.  He  ought  to  exercise  great  caution  in  making  a  posi- 
tive aflBrmation,  unless  the  laceration  of  the  hymen  and  possibly 
of  the  vagina  clearly  show  a  violent  distention  of  these  parts. 
Purely  external  injuries  may  of  course  have  beeen  caused  by 
other  means.  The  microscopical  demonstration  of  semen  upon 
the  clothes  of  the  female  is  better  evidence,  but  this  is  a  subject 
for  medico-legal  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  coitus,  though 
forced,  may  leave  no  external  evidence  in  case  of  an  adult,  so  that 
a  negative  statement  should  not  be  carelessly  made.  The  doctor 
ought  rather  to  confine  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  condition 
in  which  he  finde  the  external  and  internal  genital  organs. 

Also  in  the  matter  of  a  purulent  vaginal  discharge,  which  in 
young  girls  often  excites  suspicion  that  they  have  been  improp- 
erly handled  by  some  man,  a  physician  should  be  careful  not  to 
claim  too  much.  A  purulent  discharge  of  this  character  may  or 
may  not  be  due  to  gonococci,  and,  even  if  it  is  demonstrated  to 
contain  gonococci,  it  may  have  been  set  up  by  contact  with  some 
other  female  or  by  the  use  of  a  dirty  towel,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner than  by  attempted  coitus. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Foreign  bodies  are  frequently  introduced 
into  the  vagina  and  urethra  for  the  sake  of  sexual  excitement. 
The  patient  seldom  loses  control  of  such  objects  in  the  vagina, 
but  those  w^hich  are  introduced  into  the  urethra  may  slip  from 
the  fingers  or  be  broken  in  the  canal,  and  thus  medical  aid  will 
have  to  be  summoned.  The  greatest  variety  of  objects  have  been 
found  under  such  circumstances,  either  in  the  urethra  or  partially 
or  wholly  within  the  bladder.  Slate-pencils,  hairpins,  and  hat- 
pins are  among  the  commonest.  The  pins  are  introduced  head 
foremost,  so  that  their  extraction  is  difficult.  Foreign  objects 
in  tlie  vagina  are  usually  neglected  pessaries,  or  some  objects  which 


Jia-vo  l)eeii   iiitro(!uci>d  by  the  patient  to  prevent  prolapse  of  tlio 

The  symptoms  produced  will  depend  upon  the  location  and 
e«»*iracter  of  the  foreign  body.  It  may  interfere  with  urination, 
^*'  cause  a  bloody  or  purulent  disehnrge,  or  set  up  inflammation 
f*^  tfie  urethra  or  bladder.  If  the  foreign  body  remains  a  long 
t***e  in  the  iirclhra  or  bladder,  it  may  become  the  core  about 
**'"fjich  a  calciilua  is  formed.  If  it  is  in  the  vagina  it  may  also 
'^^^^xiiue  incrusted,  or  it  may  partially  bury  itself  in  the  vaginal 

D1AONOBI8. — The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  liody  is  made  partly 

Ipom  the  ayraptoms  above  ennnierated,  but  chiefly  from  the  results 


A  portiun 

Ihrough  otich  an  iiiHtruitipnl..      It  ih  well  to  have  such 

iiisliuniFnlAot  l.liree  eitea,  ranging  in  dinmeter  from  6  to  15  niillimtlersd  to  |  Incli). 

:  pbysifal  examination.  Digital  examination,  direct  inspection 
through  a  vaginal  spe<'u]inn,  or  tliroiigh  a  smaller  urethral  specu- 
lum, called  a  urethroscope  (Fig,  130),  are  the  usual  methods  em- 
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ployed.  When  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  bladder,  it  usually  lies 
transversely,  especially  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  since  the  long 
axis  of  the  collapsed  organ  is  transverse.  Its  presence  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  means  of  a  sound  or  by  the  finger  passed  through  the 
dilated  urethra,  or  by  the  cystoscopy 

Tbeatment. — The  removal  of  these  foreign  objects  affords  a 
wide  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon.  If  the  foreign  body 
is  in  the  vagina,  this  canal  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  irri- 
gation and  sponging  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  infection  in  wounds  which  may  be  made  intentionally 
or  accidentally  in  removing  the  foreign  body.  An  old  pessary 
can  usually  be  extracted  without  difficulty,  even  if  it  is  encrusted. 
Some  objects  are  best  removed  after  being  cut  into  two  or  three 
pieces. 

A  blunt  pointed  object  lying  in  the  urethra  may  possibly  be 
worked  out  of  the  canal,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  the  manner  described 
in  connection  with  foreign  bodies  in  the  male  urethra  (p.  207). 
If  a  pin  lies  in  the  urethral  canal  with  the  point  directed  out- 
ward, it  may  be  possible  to  pass  a  small  rubber  tube  into  the  ure- 
thra and  over  the  point  of  the  pin,  so  that  the  latter  can  then  be 
crowded  outward,  or  safely  grasped  with  a  slender  pair  of  for- 
ceps and  extracted.  The  adult  female  urethra  is  capable  of  dila- 
tation sufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  little  finger.  This 
dilatation  not  only  facilitates  an  exact  diagnosis,  but  it  is  a  mate- 
rial help  in  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  by  means  of  slender 
forceps.  Small  foreign  bodies  and  calculi  can  be  extracted  whole. 
Larger  calculi  and  friable  objects  may  be  crushed  and  extracted. 
If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  moved  through  the  moderately 
dilated  urethra,  it  is  better  to  perform  suprapubic  cystotomy  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  permanent  incontinence  by  too  great  dilatation 
of  the  urethral  canal. 

INFLAMHATIONS 

Pruritus. — An  intense  itching  of  the  vulva,  most  marked  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  clitoris,  and  associated  with  a  thickening  of  the 
skin  is  commonly  called  pruritus.  Objection  has  been  made  to 
this  word,  since  it  expresses  a  symptom  rather  than  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, but  it  serves  a  useful  purpose,  and  for  the  present  at  least 
had  better  be  retained. 
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Pruritus  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes^  such  as  an  irritating 
vaginal  discharge,  or  to  decomposition  of  the  urine  in  diabetes, 
or  to  parasites,  such  as  pediculi  or  seat  worms.  In  other  cases 
it  is  due  to  the  use  of  drugs,  or  to  improper  articles  of  diet  Some- 
times no  cause  for  the  itching  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  pruritus 
is  assumed  to  have  a  nervous  origin.  In  severe  cases  the  patients 
are  most  miserable,  and  scratch  and  tear  the  skin  until  it  bleeds. 

Tbeatment. — In  every  case  the  cause  for  the  pruritus  should, 
if  possible,  be  discovered  and  removed;  but  even  when  this  can 
be  done,  a  certain  amount  of  local  treatment  is  necessary.  The 
parts  should  be  bathed  twice  a  day  with  very  hot  water,  or  hot 
boracic  acid  solution.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  grain  in  a  half  ounce  each  of  alcohol  and 
water.  Tincture  of  iodine,  or  five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin  or  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  have  also  been  used 
with  benefit.  The  folds  of  the  vulva  should  be  kept  from  contact 
by  talcum  powder  or  boracic  acid  or  dermatol;  or  they  may  be 
separated  by  thin  layers  of  gauze  smeared  with  boracic  acid  oint- 
ment or  an  ointment  containing  menthol  or  chloral  or  cocain. 
Parasites  should  be  destroyed  by  mercurial  or  sulphur  ointments. 

In  obstinate  cases  success  has  sometimes  followed  resection  of 
the  sensory  nerves  which  supply  the  clitoris  and  labia  minora.  In 
other  cases  portions  of  the  labia  and  the  clitoris  have  been  re- 
moved. 

ZfCzema. — Eczema  of  the  vulva  often  follows  vulvitis  and 
pruritus.  Its  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  eczema  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  body  (see  p.  57). 

Simple  VulvitlB  and  VaginitlB. — The  delicate  skin  about 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina  and  the  vagina  itself  may  become  in- 
flamed as  a  result  of  many  causes.  Such  predisposing  factors  as 
poor  health,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  traumatism  have  to  be 
considered,  while  more  immediate  causes  are  irritating  urine,  hem- 
orrhagic and  mucous  discharges  from  the  uterus  or  urethra,  in- 
discreet coitus,  constant  rubbing  to  relieve  pruritus,  etc.  Inflam- 
mation due  to  the  gonococcus  is  considered  on  page  262. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  everywhere,  edema, 
rednei^s,  increased  heat  and  tenderness,  plus  a  mucopurulent  or 
purulent  discharge,  which  more  or  less  mats  together  the  folds  of 
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skin  and  the  hairs.  Urination  is  not  usually  attended  with  burn- 
ing, unless  gonorrhea  exists. 

Tbeatment. — ^It  is  desirable  to  know  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  in  every  case  in  which  this  is  obscure,  or  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  severe,  the  discharge  should  be  spread  on  a  glass 
slide,  dried  and  stained  for  gonococci.  Even  in  the  non-specific 
cases  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  of  other 
ixjrsons  either  by  direct  contact  or  by  the  use  of  towels,  etc.,  which 
have  been  used  by  the  patient. 

Attention  to  the  bowels,  rest,  and  frequent  battling  of  the  in- 
flamed surfaces  with  a  boracic  acid  solution  or  one  of  aluminum 
acetate,  two  per  cent,  will  usually  cure  these  patients  in  a  few 
days  if  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  not  a  continuous  one. 
The  cleansing  is  best  performed  by  irrigation  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  the  solutions  should  be  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne.  In  the  ciise  of  little  girls,  in  whom  inflammatiouH 
of  this  character  are  rather  common,  the  irrigation  should  be  made 
with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bloc*k 
the  orifice  in  the  hymen  by  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe.  The  folds 
of  skin  should  be  carefully  dried  and  anointed  with  cold  cream  or 
boracic  acid  ointment  to  prevent  chafing. 

Acute  Gonorrhea. — Gonorrheal  Vulvitis — The  acute  symp 
toms  of  a  gonorrheal  infection  of  the  vulva  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  simple  vulvitis  excepting  that  they  are  more  marked.  There 
is  more  or  less  constant  j^ain  aggravated  by  walking,  and  as  the 
urethra  is  generally  involved,  there  is  pain  on  micturition.  The 
skin  is  reddened,  possibly  .excoriated  in  places,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
fuse mucopurulent  discharge.  When  this  has  been  8i)onged  away, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  uretliral  ori- 
fice is  red  and  swollen,  and  pressure  of  the  finger  u]X)n  the  urethra 
will  cause  a  drop  of  pus  to  exude.  The  orifices  of  Bartholin's  ducts 
are  often  similarly  affected,  and  the  glan<ls  themselves  may  be 
swollen  (see  p.  2G3).  The  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea  should  always 
be  confirmed  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  discharge. 

Teeatment. — Gonorrheal  inflammation  of  the  vidva  is  of 
itself  not  serious,  except  in  the  case  of  young  children.  The  risk 
of  the  infection  depends  chiefly  on  its  possible  spread  to  the  bladder 
or  to  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  and  through  them  to  the 
pelvic  peritoneum.    The  treatment  recommended  by  different  wri- 
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teps  varies  considerably.  Some  believe  that  such  simple  local 
treatment  as  a  hot  vaginal  douche  is  capable  of  spreading  the 
infection,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  advised.  The  majority 
take  the  opposite  view,  and  recommend  a  hot  douche  with  a  per- 
manganate solution  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  permanganate 
of  potash  to  two  thousand  of  water ;  or  the  use  of  vaginal  tampons. 
One  plan  is  to  insert  after  the  douche  a  tampon  saturated  with 
five  per  cent  arg^Tol  solution,  and  to  remove  this  in  ten  minutes, 
and  to  follow  it  by  a  tampon  saturated  with  boroglycerid  or  some 
other  astringent,  and  to  allow  this  to  remain  in  place  until  the 
next  treatment,  twelve  hours  later.  Whatever  plan  of  treatment 
is  followed,  the  patient  should  remain  absolutely  quiet  in  bed  until 
the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  over.  The  diet  should  be 
simple,  large  quantities  of  water  or  milk  should  be  given 
daily,  and  urotropin  or  some  other  urinary  antiseptic  should 
1)0  administered.  (Compare  the  medication  recommended  on 
page  213.) 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  with  profuse  leucorrheal  dis- 
charge a  douche  of  sulphate  of  zinc  3j  and  i)Owdered  alum  oij  to  2 
quarts  of  water  is  very  effective. 

Gonorrheal  TTrethritis. — Treatment  for  gonorrheal  urethritis  in 
women  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  men.  The  solutions  used 
for  injection  through  a  blunt  jiointed  syringe  may  he  somewhat 
stronger.  When  the  general  inflammation  has  subsided,  local 
areas  of  persistent  infection  may  be  touched  through  an  endoscope 
with  a  cotton  swab  wet  with  a  solution  of  silver  of  a  strength  of 
ten  per  cent  or  less. 

Inflammatioii  of  Bartholin's  Gland. — On  either  side  of 
the  vaginal  orifice  is  situated  the  gland  named  after  its  discov- 
erer, Bartholin.  This  gland  lies  lumiediately  under  the  skin,  and 
is  subject  to  infection  through  its  short  duct  The  infection  is 
usually  of  a  gonorrheal  origin.  Swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  duct  prevents  evacuation  of  the  mucus  and  pus  from 
the  cavity  of  the  gland. 

Upon  examination  there  will  be  found  by  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  just  outside  of  the  hjTuen  or  its  remains,  a  smooth,  rounded, 
slightly  movable  swelling,  very  tender  on  pressure,  and  giving  an 
indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  If  the  inflammation  is  a  violent 
one  the  surnMiii<liiig  cellulitis  will  obscure  these  signs,  or  if  the 
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suppuration  has  broken  through  the  gland  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  there  will  be  the  usual  signs  of  abscess. 

Tbeatment. — The  skin  should  be  anesthetized  and  the  abscess 
opened  at  the  point  where  it  lies  nearest  the  surface.  When  its 
contents  have  been  evacuated,  a  small  triangular  portion  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  overlying  the  abscess  should  be  cut 
away.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  subsequent  dressings,  for  if  a 
simple  straight  incision  be  made  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  rein- 
sert the  gauze  necessary  to  keep  open  the  incision  until  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  has  granulated  from  the  bottom  upward. 

Simple  Suppuration. — The  usual  forms  of  suppuration, 
boils,  abscesses,  and  cellulitis,  may  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  exter- 
nal genitals.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  outlined  on  page 
34  et  seq. 

Chronic  Gtonorrhea. — ^When  the  acute  symptoms  due  to 
gonorrhea  have  subsided  the  trouble  may  be  found  to  have 
lodged  in  the  bladder  or  cervix  uteri.  The  chief  symptoms  of 
cystitis  will  be  increased  frequency  and  urgency  of  micturition, 
with  a  sense  of  discomfort  and  heaviness  or  well  marked  pain. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  a  good  deal  affected  by  this 
constant  irritation.  Daily  irrigations  of  the  bladder  with  mild 
antiseptic  solutions  should  be  practised.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  the 
favorite  remedy  for  this  purpose.  The  solution  first  used  should 
not  contain  more  than  one  part  of  this  drug  in  four  thousand  of 
water,  but  this  proportion  may  be  increased  as  the  patient  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  drug.  Argyrol  in  solutions  of  two  per 
cent  or  more  makes  another  good  fluid  for  irrigating  the  bladder. 

If  the  gonorrheal  process  extends  to  the  cervix  and  uterus,  as 
shown  by  a  persistent  leucorrhea,  the  cervix  should  be  dilated  and 
the  lining  of  cervix  and  uterus  swabbed  with  cotton  moistened 
with  a  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  every  two  or 
three  days. 

Endocervioitis :  Erosion  of  the  Cervix. —  Inflammation 
of  the  cervix  uteri  may  be  due  to  congestion  of  the  uterus  caused 
by  malposition,  etc.,  or  to  laceration  or  to  gonorrhea.  There  is 
usually  an  exposure  and  hypertrophy  of  the  columnar  epithelium, 
which  gives  the  os  a  pouting  or  unnaturally  raw  red  appearance ; 
hence  the  term  ulceration  is  often  used,  though  incorrectly. 

The  most  marked  symptom  of  endocervicitis  is  an  increased 
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discbarge  of  mucus  from  cervLx  and  vagina  (leucorrhea).  Some- 
times there  is  a  thick  yellowish  plug  of  mucus  hanging  from  the 
06  at  all  times.  This  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  gonorrhea,  but 
the  diagnosis  should  be  made  only  after  microscopic  examination. 
Leucorrhea  may  be  due  to  endometritis  as  well  as  endocervicitis. 
It  is  also  found  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children.  It  is  the 
symptom  of  endocervicitis  for  which  treatment  is  usually  sought. 

Treatment. — Whether  there  is  a  local  cause  for  it  or  not,  the 
state  of  the  health  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  continuance 
of  leucorrhea,  just  as  it  has  upon  catarrh  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  treatment  of  the  patient  should  always  include 
directions  calculated  to  improve  the  general  health.  Local  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  use  of  hot  vaginal  douches  once  or  twice  a 
day.  The  fluid  used  for  this  irrigation  may  be  pure  water  or  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (one  teaspoonful  to  the  quart) 
or  any  other  antiseptic  or  astringent  solution.  To  the  astringent 
action  of  douches  may  be  added  that  of  drugs  placed  upon  a  cotton 
tampon  and  applied  through  a  speculum  directly  to  the  cervix. 
Ichthyol,  ten  per  cent  in  glycerin,  tannic  acid,  and  glycerin  and 
iodine  are  favorite  remedies.  Applications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  made  to  the  cervical  canal.  If  there  is 
any  malposition  of  the  uterus  or  laceration  of  the  cervix  or  any 
other  condition  which  may  tend  to  prolong  the  discharge,  it  should 
be  made  the  object  of  special  treatment,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  found  in  text-books  on  gynecology. 

Gonorrheal  endocervicitis  is  particularly  diflBcult  to  cure.  The 
canal  may  be  touched  with  strong  solutions  of  silver,  or  antiseptics 
and  astringents  may  be  introduced  in  the  form  of  suppositories 
into  the  uterine  cavity.  Amputation  of  the  cervix  is  frequently 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

Endometritis. — There  are  various  forms  of  endometritis, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  but  the  common  form  and  the  only  one 
which  will  be  considered  here  is  the  hyperplastic  form,  marked 
by  chronic  congestion  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  uterus.  It  has  various  causes,  among  which  con- 
stipation, stenosis  of  the  cervix,  uterine  displacement  and  cervical 
laceration  are  the  chief. 

The  symptoms  are  an  abnormal  discharge  of  blood  either  at 
the  menstrual  period  or  at  other  times,  and  a  discharge  of  mucua — 
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leucorrhea,  which  for  the  most  part  is  due  to  the  accompanying 
endocervicitis. 

Diagnosis  is  made  from  the  symptoms,  from  bimanual  exami- 
nation, and  from  examination  through  a  speculum.  The  uterus 
is  enlarged  and  soft,  and  may  be  variously  displaced.  Mucus  pro- 
trudes in  many  cases  from  the  eroded  cervix  (see  p.  264).  Pas- 
sage of  a  probe  shows  an  elongation  of  the  uterine  canal,  with  a 
possible  relaxation  of  the  internal  os. 

Treatment. — Hot  douches  and  tampons  (see  p.  205)  may 
give  temporary  relief,  but  cannot  effect  a  cure  in  most  cases,  since 
they  do  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  congestion.  Constipation 
should  be  overcome,  bad  habits  of  life  corrected,  and  an  effort  made 
to  tone  up  the  general  sys-tem.  0|)erative  treatment  consists  in 
dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  and  removal  of  the  hypertrophied 
mucous  membrane.  Lacerations  should  be  repaired  and  malposi- 
tions corrected. 

Dilatation  of  the  Cervical  Canal. — Dilatation  of  tlie  cer- 
vical canal  is  the  most  important  of  minor  gynecological  opera- 
tions. This  can  be  j>erformed  in  many  cases  under  a  local  anes- 
thetic, but  a  general  anesthetic  is  usually  more  satisfactory  for 
both  surgeon  and  patient. 

Dilatation  is  performed  for  the  relief  of  dysmenorrhea,  to  over- 
come sterility,  and  to  permit  of  curettage  or  other  operations 
within  the  cervix  or  uterus.  The  technique  is  as  follows:  The 
bowels  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  the  day  previous  by  laxa- 
tives and  an  enema.  The  hair  should  be  removed  by  shaving,  or 
better,  it  should  be  clipped  short  by  scissors,  thus  saving  the  patient 
from  a  good  deal  of  discomfort  w^hen  the  shaved  hairs  begin  to 
grow  out.  The  external  parts  should  be  cleansed  wuth  soap  and 
hot  water,  and  the  vagina  douched  with  a  five  per  cent  solution 
of  creolin  or  some  other  antiseptic.  The  patient  is  put  in  the 
lithotomy  position,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  de- 
pressed with  a  weighted  speculum.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix 
is  seized  with  a  tenaculum  forceps  and  drawn  down.  If  a  local 
anesthetic  is  employed,  three  drops  of  two  per  cent  solution  of 
cocain  should  be  injected  into  the  tissue  grasped  by  the  forceps, 
and  similar  injections  should  be  made  into  other  portions  of  the 
cervix  and  up  the  cervical  canal.  An  applicator  wrapped  with 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  cocain 
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shoiUd  be  parsed  into  tho  cervical  canal,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  place  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  It  is  necessary  that  the  tip  of 
the  applicator  pass  the  internal  os,  as  otherwise  the  anesthesia  will 
not  be  complete. 

The  direction  of  the  cervical  canal  should  next  be  determined 
by  the  uterine  probe.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  is  of  impor- 
tance in  inserting  the  dilator.  The  dilator  should  be  fully  intro- 
duced before  its  blades  are  opened.  A  little  rotation  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other  facilitates  its  introduction.  Gentle  pressure  is 
then  made  upon  the  handles  for  ten  seconds.  The  pressure  is 
then  relaxed,  the  dilator  rotated  for  a  sixth  of  the  circle,  pressure 
again  exerted,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner,  by  brief  periods  of 
gentle  pressure  made  in  different  directions,  the  cervix  can  be 
suflBciently  dilated  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  curette  or  other 
instrument  or  the  insertion  of  an  intra-uterinc  stem  pessary.  The 
patient  should  remain  in  a  recumbent  position  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  after  this  operation. 

Curettage. — The  inner  lining  of  the  uterus  is  frequently 
scraped  out  as  a  means  of  treatment  in  cases  of  endometritis, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  removing  portions  of  placental  tissue 
remaining  after  abortion,  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  tissue  for 
a  microscopical  examination  in  cases  of  suspected  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  etc. 

The  cervical  canal  is  first  to  be  dilated.  The  extent  and  direc- 
tion of  the  uterine  cavity  is  then  determined  by  the  uterine  probe, 
and  its  lining  scrajx^d  from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix  by  a  sharp 
curette.  This  should  be  systematically  done,  as  otherwise  the 
scraping  is  apt  to  be  excessive  in  certain  portions  and  insufficient 
in  others.  The  detached  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  by  means  of  a  double  current  uterine  cath- 
eter. The  fluid  used  for  irrigation  should  be  hot  to  aid  in  con- 
trolling hemorrhage. 

The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  for  two  days  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  cause  for  which  the  curettage  is  performed.  A  custom 
which  some  ojK'rators  have  of  packing  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
with  gauze  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  most  cases. 

If  the  scrapings  from  the  uterus  are  of  a  fungoid  or  exuberant 
character,  they  should  be  examined  microscopically,  since  they 
may  be  part  of  a  malignant  growth. 
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Ohancroid. — A  chancroid  may  occur  anywhere  about  the 
vaginal  orifice  or  ita  immediate  vicinity.  If  it  is  bo  situated  as 
to  lie  between  two  folds  of  skin,  the  lesion  is  often  reproduced  on 
the  opposing  surface. .  For  this  reason  several  cliancroida  of  vary- 
ing ages  and  sizes  arc  often  found  in  the  same  patient.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  and  the  hest  method  of  overcoming  it  are 
described  on  page  222.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  apart,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  folds  of  skin  so  as  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion, hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  dressings  and  thorough  clean- 
liness. A  fold  of  gauze  laid  between  the  labia  of  the  right  and 
left  side,  and  hc1<i  in  place  by  the  perineal  strap  of  a  T-bandage, 
will  be  found  helpful. 


Fia.  131. — MuLTiPi 


Syphilis. — A  chancre,  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  may 
occur  at  any  exposed  portion  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  female, 


but  is  most  likely  to  be  found  upon  the  labia  minora  or  some 
other  portion  of  the  delicate  skin  about  the  va^nal  orifice.  It 
ma;  be  single,  or  two  separate  lesions  may  coexist. 

The  primary  lesion  of  syphilis  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
female.  The  surface  where  it  may  occur  is  much  greater  than  is 
that  of  the  male,  and  is  not  so  readily  examined.  Hence,  a  woman 
may  contract  syphilis  without  knowledge  of  the  fact.     This  ex- 


Fio.  132.— Syphilitic  Tui 


negreaa  aged 


plains  the  occurrence  of  later  lesions  of  the  disease  in  women  who 
deny  that  they  have  over  had  syphilis,  and  wliose  truthfulness  there 
is  often  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  a  primary  lesion  is  found. 
Its  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  a  primary  lesion  upon  the 
male  genitals. 

The  later  lesions  of  syphilis  arc  not  infrequently  found  upon 
the  vulva.  The  tissues  are  prone  to  hypertrophy  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  prolonged  irritation,  so  that  mucous  patches  develop 
strongly  and  rondyloniata  become  extensive,  later  aypliilides  often 
assuming  a  mullij>le  papillomatous  character  (Fift.  131).  This  is 
the  more  usual  form,  although  single  tumors  al^o  oetrur  (Fig.  IH^), 
as  well  as  gutuinatous  ulceration. 

For  the  Iwal  and  const itutiomil  treatment  of  sy])bili3,  see 
page  CI. 
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TUMORS 

.  Benign  TiunorB. — The  benign  tumors  of  the  external  gen- 
itals, such  as  papilloma,  lipoma,  etc.,  require  no  especial  descriiv 
tion.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  when  similar  tumors  are  found 
elsewhere  in  the  body  (see  p.  185). 

Cyst  of  Bartholin's  Gland.  — The  duct  of  Bartholin's  gland 
may  become  obstructed,  leading  to  a  distention  of  the  cavity  of  the 
gland  w4th  mucus.  This  gives  a  fluctuating,  rounded  tumor  at 
one  side  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  covered  by  normal  skin,  and  freely 
movable  on  the  deeper  parts.  It  should  be  dissected  out  through 
an  anteroposterior  incision  and  the  wound  closed  by  suture.  Or 
it  may  be  cut  into  at  the  site  of  the  normal  opening  of  the  duct, 
and  drained  with  a  small  w'ick  of  silk  threads  until  the  artificial 
canal  thus  formed  has  become  lined  with  epithelium. 

Suppuration  of  Bartholin's  gland  is  described  on  page  283. 

Urethral  Caruncle. — This  is  a  vascular  tumor  of  the  meatus, 
made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  hypertrophied  papillse  and  nu- 
merous dilated  blood-vessels.  It  is  covered  with  epithelium.  Such 
a  little  tumor  is  often  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  passage  of 
urine  or  the  slightest  touch  will  give  the  patient  great  pain. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  if  the  labia  are  separated  and 
the  urethral  orifice  is  inspected.  There  will  then  be  noticed  a 
bright  red  tumor,  usually  entirely  outside  of  the  urethra,  but  some- 
times partly  within  it,  springing  from  the  mucous  membrane  by 
a  slender  pedicle.     Sometimes  more  than  one  such  tumor  exists. 

Treatment. — The  caruncle  should  be  thorouglily  removed 
after  anesthesia  has  been  produced  by  coeain.  On  accoimt  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  overlying  epithelium,  the  application  of  a  bit  of 
absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  coeain 
will  produce  a  complete  anesthesia  in  a  few  minutes.  The  mucous 
membrane  should  then  be  divided  around  the  pedicle,  dissected 
back  for  a  short  distance,  so  that  the  base  of  the  tumor  may  be 
divided  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane. 
The  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  fine  catgut  and  the  cuff  of 
mucous  membrane  sutured  wath  fine  black  silk  so  as  completely  to 
cover  the  raw  area.  The  stitches  should  he.  removed  in  four  days. 
Polyp  of  the  Cervix. — A  polyp  of  the  cervix  is  a  more  or 
less  rounded  tumor  composed  of  the  same  tissues  as  the  mucous 
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membrane  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  usually  distinctly  pcdicled. 
It  generally  springs  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervical 
canal,  and  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  hemorrhage  and  pain.  As 
soon  as  it  appears  in  the  external  os  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage 
is  evident  Before  such  appearance  the  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult 

Treatment. — The  pedicle  of  a  polyp  may  be  seized  with  for- 
ceps and  twisted  off.  If  the  point  from  which  the  polyp  springs 
is  not  distinctly  visible,  the  cervical  canal  should  first  be  dilated. 
On  account  of  the  possibility  that  polypoid  degeneration  of  the 
cer\'ical  mucous  membrane  may  be  the  initial  stage  of  cancer  the 
operation  should  be  a  more  thorough  one  in  patients  who  have 
passed  their  fortieth  year.  A  general  anesthetic  should  then  be 
given,  the  cervix  fully  dilated  (p.  266)  and  the  base  of  each 
l>olyp,  or  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  polyps  spring, 
should  be  resected.  In  every  case  the  excised  tissue  should  be 
examined  microscopically. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  vulva  begins  in  a  hard  swell- 
ing which  soon  ulcerates,  infiltrates,  and  affects  the  inguinal  lym- 
phatic glands.  In  other  words,  its  characteristics  are  those  of 
cancer  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  Owing  to  the  abimdant  blood- 
supply  of  the  parts  its  growth  is  rapid.  Carcinoma  of  the  vagina 
as  a  primary  lesion  is  seldom  seen. 

Carcinoma  of  the  cervix  is  very  common  and  may  be  recog- 
nized both  by  palpation  and  inspection  as  an  indurated  swelling, 
with  rough  surface,  ulcerating,  and  having  a  putrid  odor.  There 
are,  however,  some  cases  of  erosion  of  the  cervix,  due  primarily 
to  laceration  and  secondarily  to  inflammatory  discharges  from  the 
uterus,  which  do  nut  present  the  ordinary  appearances  of  cancer, 
but  which  inx)n  microscopical  examination  may  prove  to  be  malig- 
nant. In  suspicious  conditions  of  this  kind  it  is  important  to 
remove  a  section  of  the  ulcer  for  examination  by  a  competent 
pathologist.  This  can  1x3  easily  done  through  a  bivalve  or  tubular 
speculum,  the  pain  being  prevented  by  the  injection  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  two  per  cent  cocain  solution. 

Trkatmknt. — A  malignant  tumor,  whether  beginning  exter- 
nally or  intcrnnlly,  should  be  thoroughly  removed  if  possible.  If 
tliis  is  not  jKissible,  it  had  better  be  left  alone.  Those  who  advo- 
cate a  partial  removal  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  foul  discharges 
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apparently  forget  that  ulcers  will  soon  form  again^  and  that  the 
patient  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  an 
ulcerating  cancer,  unless  perchance  she  succumbs  to  the  so-called 
palliative  operation. 

No  mention  is  made  of  benign  tumors  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  or  other  abdominal  tumors,  since  the  consideration  of  such 
lesion  is  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  minor  surgery. 

ACQUIRED  DEFORMITIES 

Relaxation  of  the  Sphincter  of  the  Bladder. — Inconti- 
nence of  Urine. — Incontinence  of  urine  is  an  affection  of  old  age 
whose  treatment  is  most  unsatisfactory.  With  advancing  years  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  becomes  relaxed  until  a  woman  finds  it 
impossible  to  hold  her  water  as  long  as  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  do.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  is  slight,  incontinence 
will  only  take  place  when  the  patient  coughs  or  otherwise  suddenly 
increases  the  pressure  upon  the  bladder.  In  more  marked  degrees 
of  the  trouble  there  is  a  constant  dripping  of  the  urine,  which 
keeps  the  patient  in  a  distressing  condition  not  only  for  herself, 
but  for  those  about  her.  This  weakness  is  often  increased  by  a 
local  condition  of  cystocele  or  prolapse  of  the  uterus.  The  possi- 
bility of  an  overfilled  and  overflowing  bladder  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  though  this  condition  is  less  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

Before  condemning  a  patient  to  the  constant  use  of  a  rubber 
urinal  the  urine  should  be  drawn  by  catheter  and  carefully  exam- 
ined so  that  its  amount  and  character  may  be  known.  One  should 
not  forget  the  possible  presence  within  the  bladder  or  urethra  of 
a  calculus  or  other  foreign  body,  or  a  polyp  or  other  tumor,  which 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  incontinence.  Attempts  should  be  made 
to  stimulate  the  sphincter  by  massage,  by  astringent  applications 
applied  in  the  urethra  or  vaginally,  by  cold  bathing,  and  by  elec- 
tricity. If  the  urine  is  found  to  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  benzoic 
acid  may  be  given,  or  the  benzoate  of  soda  ten  grains  a  day.  These 
drugs  are  irritating  to  the  stomach  and  should  therefore  be  given 
well  diluted  one  hour  after  meals.  More  often  the  urine  is  scanty 
or  too  acid,  so  that  an  abundance  of  drinking-water  and  alkaline 
diluents  should  be  prescribed.  Cystocele  or  prolapse  of  the  urethra 
or  uterus  should  be  relieved  by  a  pessary  or  cured  by  operation. 
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Incontinence  of  Cliildliood. — Incontinence  of  urine  by  night  or 
by  day  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  both  male  and  female  children, 
but  is  more  troublesome  in  girls  than  boys  (see  p.  220).  The 
attention  of  the  parents  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condi- 
tions which  favor  this  affection,  and  they  should  see  that  the  child 
sleeps  under  light  clothing  and  drinks  plenty  of  water  in  the  fore- 
noon and  but  little  or  nothing  for  some  hours  before  going  to  bed. 
It  is  often  of  advantage  to  arrange  the  mattress  so  that  the  hips 
are  slightly  higher  than  the  shoulders.  Cold  sponge  baths  night 
and  morning  are  also  of  assistance  in  overcoming  the  trouble.  In 
no  case  should  a  child  be  punished  for  a  weakness  it  cannot  avoid 
and  which  mortifies  it  extremely.  Among  the  various  drugs  which 
have  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success  belladonna  has  attained 
quite  a  reputation,  and  its  use  is  sometimes  followed  by  marked 
improvement.  The  urine  should  always  be  examined,  and  if  it 
is  unduly  acid,  alkaline  diluents  should  be  given.  In  obstinate 
cases  the  occasional  passage  of  a  cold  steel  sound  into  the  bladder 
will  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  sphincter  so  as  to  increase 
its  control.  Another  good  plan  is  to  give  the  child  a  measuring^ 
glass,  and  encourage  it  to  retain  its  water  for  a  time  after  the 
first  inclination  to  urinate  is  noticed.  Such  restraint  should  not 
be  carried  too  far,  the  idea  being  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the 
muscles  through  systematic  exercise.  One  can  safely  predict 
that  the  lack  of  control  will  disappear  Ix^fore  the  age  of  puberty 
is  reached. 

detention  of  Urine.  —  Catheterization.  —  Retention  of 
urine  in  the  female  is  rarely  seen  except  after  an  operation  or  after 
childbearing.  It  is  due  sometimes  to  the  anesthetic,  sometimes  to 
the  changed  abdominal  pressure,  sometimes  to  the  operative  wound 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  sometimes  simply  to  the  horizontal 
position.  There  are  women  w^ho  are  unable  to  pass  water  lying 
down,  even  in  health. 

The  risk  of  catheterization  is  a  slight  one,  but  it  should  be 
avoided  when  possible.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  postpone  it  until 
the  patient  has  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  empty  the  blad- 
der and  feels  pressure.  This  will  usually  mean  the  lapse  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours  after  an  operation  or  delivery.  After  many  gyne- 
cological oi)eration8  the  nature  of  the  operation  makes  it  unde- 
sirable to  allow  the  patient  to  urinate.     In  such  cases  the  bladder 
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should  be  emptied  regularly  by  catheter,  without  waiting  for  the 
patient's  sensations. 

Catheterization,  which  is  so  simple  to  one  accustomed  to  its 
performance,  may  be  very  embarrassing  to  tlio  beginner,  especially 
if  the  nurse  announces  that  she  is  unable  to  find  the  urethra.  It  is 
therefore  worth  description. 

The  old  practise  of  passing  a  catheter  by  touch  has  no  place 
in  modern  aseptic  technique.  The  ojierator  should  sterilize  his 
hands  or  wear  sterile  gloves,  although  if  he  proceeds  properly  and 
a  glass  catheter  is  used  this  is  not  strictly  necessary,  for  he  will 
not  touch  any  part  of  the  catheter  which  enters  the  urethra.  The 
patient  flexes  the  thighs  and  separates  the  knees  widely.  If  she 
is  lying  on  a  soft  bed,  a  pillow  should  be  placed  imder  the  hips  to 
raise  the  vulva  well  above  the  level  of  the  bed.  With  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  one  hand  the  operator  separates  the  anterior  part 
of  the  labia  minora  widely,  so  as  to  expose  the  vestibule.  With 
the  other  hand  lie  w^ipes  the  vestibule  clean,  using  a  swab  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  wet  with  a  mild  antiseptic.  He  next  drops  the 
swab,  and  with  the  same  hand  takes  the  sterile  catheter,  near  its 
outer  end,  and  passes  it  gently  into  the  meatus.  The  catheter 
should  be  wet  with  saline  solution.  No  other  lubricant  is  needed, 
unless  the  catheter  is  unduly  large.  It  will  readily  follow  the 
urethra  to  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  at  once  streams  out.  When 
the  bladder  is  empty,  the  forefinger  is  placed  over  the  end  of  the 
catheter  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  urine  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. If  a  rubber  catheter  is  used,  some  lubricant  is  generally 
necessary,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  necessity  of  grasping 
the  catheter  near  the  tip,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  hands  of  the 
operator  shall  be  sterile.  The  irritation  which  follows  the  repeated 
use  of  a  glass  catheter  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
large,  or  is  taken  from  an  irritating  solution  before  insertion,  or 
that  it  is  not  introduced  with  sufficient  gentleness. 

Prolapse  of  TJretlira. — The  female  urethra  may  prolapse 
from  the  meatus  and  cause  much  discomfort,  or  even  sharp  pain. 
The  prolapse  may  be  complete,  that  is,  affecting  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  partial,  only  one  side  of  the  urethra 
being  affected.  Astringents  will  relieve  symptoms  in  mild  cases. 
In  severer  cases  cauterization,  both  by  heat  and  by  chemicals,  is 
often' tried,  but  usually  proves  unsatisfactory.     It  is  better  to  ex- 
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cise  the  protruding  uieuibrane  and  to  make  an  exact  suture  of  the 
cut  edges,  using  a  sharply  curved  needle  and  fine  black  silk.  If 
the  prolapse  is  extensive  the  whole  circle  of  mucous  membrane 
must  be  removed  and  the  wound  closed  with  exactness.  The  best 
method  of  suturing  is  by  a  number  of  interrupted  fine  black  silk 
stitches.  The  stitches  should  be  removed  in  four  or  five  days. 
This  operation  may  be  performed  under  cocain,  applied  on  a  cot- 
ton swab  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane.  A  four  per  cent  solu- 
tion should  be  used  for  the  purpose.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  inject  cocain,  the  area  of  mucous  membrane  to  be  removed 
should  be  marked  out  with  a  scalpel  before  the  injection  is  made. 
Otherwise  the  swelling  caused  by  the  injection  may  easily 
mislead  tlie  operator  as  to  the  amount  of  tissue  which  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  excise. 

Another  method  of  operating  upon  prolapse  of  the  urethra  is 
to  make  an  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina 
a  little  way  above  the  orifice,  and  to  draw  out  through  this  in- 
cision so  much  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  as  is  considered 
to  be  superfluous.  This  is  cut  away  and  the  wounds  in  urethra 
and  vagina  are  sutured  Separately,  the  former  at  least  with  ab- 
sorbable sutures. 

Old  Laceration  of  the  Perinetun. — The  operation  to  re- 
store the  perineum  after  an  old  laceration  rests  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  to  close  a  fresli  wound  in  the  perineum.  The  surface 
of  tlie  cicatrized  area  must,  however,  be  dissected  away  before  the 
sutures  are  inserted,  and  either  removed  entirely  or  left  to  project 
as  a  fold  into  the  vagina.  These  oj^rations  require  a  g(»neral  anes- 
thetic and  a  treatment  in  bed  of  not  less  than  ten  davs  or  two 
weeks  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  result.  Their  details  are  given 
in  every  gynecological  text-book.  An  operation  to  restore  the 
])erineal  l)ody  is  strongly  to  be  advised  as  a  preventive  of  future 
prolai)se,  even  though  the  patient  has  no  present  symptoms. 

ProlajMEie  of  Uterus. — The  uterus  may  sink  so  low  down  as 

to  pres(»nt  itself  partially  or  wholly  outside  the  vaginal  orifice. 

This  condition  is  known  as  prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  is  usually 

found  in  women  who  have  borne  several  children.    For  the  occur- 

ren(?e  of  a  prolajise  three  things  are  necessary:  a  torn  perineum, 

greatly  relaxed  vaginal  walls,  and  a  lengthening  of  the  ligaments 

which  normally  hohl  the  uterus  in  position.    In  addition,  the  whole 
20 
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uterus,  or  at  least  its  cervix,  is  usually  elongated  and  lieavier  tban 
normal 

A  uterus  whieli  protrudes  partly  or  wbolly  from  the  vagina 
causes  the  patient  discomfort,  prevents  her  from  walking  easily, 
and  oft«a  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  retain  urine  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day.  Moreover  the  cervical  mu- 
cous membrane  being  ujiaccustomed  to  such  exposure,  often  ulcer- 
ates, so  that  a  foul  discharge  may  be  added  to  the  other  discom- 
forts of  the  sufferer. 

Tbeatment. — In  simple  cases  if  the  outUt  of  the  va^na  is 
not  too  much  widened,  a  retroversion  pessary  (Fig.  133)  may  cure 


the  patient  of  all  symptoms.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  pessary 
will  gradually  work  out  of  the  vagina  as  the  patient  walks  about. 
Special  supports  have  been  devised,  but  the  pressure  winch  they 
make  upon  the  cervix  is  often  painful  and  may  cause  ulceration. 
The  usual  form  of  apparatus  consists  o£  a  bolt  to  wliich  is  at- 
tached posteriorly  a  spring.  The  spring  passes  between  the  legs 
of  the  patient  and  curves  upward  into  the  vagina.  At  its  ex- 
tremity is  a  ball  or  else  a  little  cup  which  fits  over  the  cervix. 
Such  apparatus  is  cumbersome,  hard  to  keep  clean,  and  should 
not  be  advised  whenever  an  operation  is  possible.  A  T-bandage 
will  sometimes  give  temporary  relief  if  the  uterus  is  crowded  well 
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upward  by  several  large  cotton  tampons  pushed  into  the  yagina 
before  the  perineal  strap  of  the  bandage  is  secured. 

Several  operations  have  been  advised  for  prolapse  of  the  uterus. 
The  perineum  may  be  restored  by  suture.  The  caliber  of  the 
vagina  may  be  reduced  by  partial  excision  and  suture  of  its  walls. 
A  hypertrophied  cervix  may  be  amputated,  the  round  ligaments 
may  be  shortened,  the  uterus  may  be  suspended  by  suture  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  finally  a  complete  hysterectomy  may  be  per- 
formed. This  last  operation,  while  entailing  a  somewhat  greater 
risk  than  the  others,  has  the  great  merit  of  not  being  followed  by 
recurrence. 

Fistula  of  the  Vagina,  etc. — Fistula  between  the  ureters 
and  vagina,  or  bladder  and  vagina,  or  urethra  and  vagina,  or 
vagina  and  rectum  may  be  due  to  necrosis  of  the  septa  between 
these  various  tubes,  brought  about  by  long  continued  pressure  in 
childbirth,  or  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  as  the  result  of  in- 
flammation, or  they  may  be  due  to  malignant  ulceration. 

The  existence  of  a  fistula  is  made  known  by  the  passage  of  gas 
or  fecal  matter  from  the  rectum  into  the  vagina  or  bladder;  or 
of  urine  into  the  vagina  or  rectum.  Sometimes  a  probe  can  be 
passed  through  the  fistula  or  digital  examination  may  demonstrate 
its  presence. 

Fistula  from  a  benign  cause  may  be  cured  by  a  plastic  opera- 
tion, many  ingenious  forms  of  which  have  been  devised.  Suc- 
cess is  most  likely  to  follow  an  operation  in  which  the  defects 
in  the  two  mucous  surfaces  are  closed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
suture  line  in  one  organ  is  not  exactly  opposite  the  suture  line  in 
tlie  other.  Of  course  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  a  fistula 
due  to  malignant  ulceration  unless  the  tumor  has  first  been  wholly 
removed. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES 

Adhesions  of  the  Clitoris. — Adhesions  of  the  prepuce  to 
the  clitoris  may  wall  in  sebaceous  material,  and  give  rise  to  irri- 
tation which  in  turn  may  induce  habits  of  masturbation.  This 
condition  should  therefore  be  sought  for  in  cases  of  unexplained 
reflex  irritation.  The  clitoris  is  exposed  by  drawing  outward  and 
upward  the  upper  ends  of  the  labia  minora,  at  the  same  time 
pushing  the  fingers  backward  against  the  symphysis,  in  order  to 
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make  the  head  of  the  clitoris  project  forward.  The  technic  is 
similar  to  that  performed  to  uncover  the  head  of  the  penis  of  a 
fat  squirming  baby.  If  adhesions  are  present,  this  manipulation 
will  make  them  appear. 

Treatment. — The  parts  should  be  saturated  with  twenty  per 
cent  cocain  solution  for  ten  minutes.  The  prepuce  can  then  be 
withdrawn  without  pain,  and  while  tension  is  made  upon  it,  a 
small  flat  probe  should  be  passed  around  the  head  of  the  clitoris 
to  break  up  all  adhesions.  The  raw  surfaces  should  be  smeared 
with  cold  cream.  The  parts  should  be  washed  daily  with  warm 
water,  and  this  retraction  and  anointing  should  be  repeated 
every  second  day  for  a  week  or  two  to  prevent  the  reformation  of 
adhesions.  If  there  is  a  redundancy  of  prcj)ucc,  it  may  be  ex- 
cised and  the  wound  sutured  with  fine  black  silk.  This  is  a 
material  aid  in  breaking  up  the  habit  of  masturbation,  as  the 
practise  is  interrupted  for  a  few  days  by  the  soreness  and  the 
changed  sensation  assists  the  child  in  not  resuming  the  habit. 

Imperforate  Hymen.  — The  hymen  may  be  without  an 
opening.  As  a  result  of  this  malformation,  when  menstruation 
first  occurs,  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  vagina  may  be  pre- 
vented. Such  a  patient  will  have  the  usual  subjective  symptoms 
of  menstruation  without  any  flow  of  blood.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  careful  examination  w-ill  reveal  a  cystic  distention  of 
the  hymen,  and  the  dark  blue  color  of  the  concealed  fluid  will 
at  once  explain  matters.  An  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
blood  and  blood  clots  allowed  to  escape. 

In  other  cases  the  lack  of  development  may  extend  higher  up 
and  the  vagina  be  partly  or  w^holly  absent  or  the  cervix  be  with- 
out an  opening. 

Stenosis  of  the  Cervix. — An  imjicrfect  development  of 
the  cervical  canal  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  dvsmenor- 
rhea.  The  opening  may  be  so  small  that  it  will  only  admit  the 
passage  of  a  small  probe.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  the  escape 
of  fluid  blood,  but  not  for  the  easy  passage  of  even  a  small  blood 
clot.  The  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  uterus,  continued  \mtil 
the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated  to  permit  the  clot  to  escape.  The 
pain  thus  caused  may  be  very  severe,  even  causing  unconscious- 
ness. The  stenosis  may  disappear  with  repeated  menstruation 
or  with  the  sexual  stimulus  of  marriage,  but  such  is  not  al- 
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ways  tlie  case.      It  is  permancutly  overcome  in  most  cases  by 
pregnancy. 

Treatment. — It  is  surprising  how  manj  young  women  are 
allowed  to  suffer  unnecessary  pain  during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  menstruation  year  after  year,  when  a  slight  operation  and 
a  little  subsequent  treatment  would  avoid  it.  The  indication 
under  such  circumstances  for  dilatation  of  the  cer\-ical  canal  is 
clear  cuoiigli.  The  teclmic  of  its  performance  is  given  on  page 
2(iG.  In  these  cases  it  should 
not  be  followed  by  curettage,  aa 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  13 
in  no  wise  at  fault  When  the 
cervix  lias  been  dilated,  a  harti 
nibber  plug  (Fig.  134)  should 
be  inserted  and  left  in  place 
for  two  or  three  months.  This 
should  he  about  22  or  25  French 
catlieter  scale,  and  should  I)e 
long  enough  to  reach  through 
the  internal  os,  as  otherwise  it 
may  slip  out  of  place.  These 
plugs  are  sometimes  made  with 
a  lateral  groove  to  permit  the 
escape  of  blood  during  menstruation.  This  is  unnecessary,  aa 
tlie  blood  escapes  around  the  plug  and  the  groove  makes  a  lodging- 
pluce  for  blood  and  mucus.  If  symptoms  of  obstruction  recur 
in  a  few  months  after  the  removal  of  tlie  plug,  it  should  be 
reinserted. 

This  operation  can  bo  painlessly  performed  with  coeain;  but 
in  many  cases  the  sensibilities  of  the  patient  render  a  general  anes- 
thetic desirable. 

A  hard  rubber  plug  of  tbie  shape  acts  as  e  valve  and  will  pre- 
vent tlie  entrance  of  seminal  fluid  into  the  uterus.  The  dilata- 
tion of  tlie  cervical  canal  which  follows  its  use  is  favorable  to 
pregnancy  after  the  plug  has  been  removed. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

INJURIES   AND    INFLAMMATIONS   OP   THE   ANUS 

AND    RECTUM 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION 

Examination  of  the  Patient. — There  are  two  positions  of 
the  patient  which  are  satisfactory  for  an  office  examination  of  the 
anus  and  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  If  the  patient  is  a  man 
he  may  stand  with  his  back  toward  the  light  and  bend  well  for- 
ward, resting  his  hands  upon  the  seat  of  a  chair.  This  position 
affords  the  examiner  an  excellent  view  of  the  region  of  the  anus, 
and  it  also  facilitates  digital  examination,  especially  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  rectum. 

The  other  position,  which  is  to  be  employed  with  women,  and 
which  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  in  all  cases,  is  the  lateral 
recumbent  position,  with  both  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen. 
The  thigh  which  is  uppermost  should  be  flexed  a  little  farther  than 
the  other. 

Examination  begins  with  inspection  not  merely  of  the  skin, 
but  also  of  the  anal  canal.  The  folds  of  the  anus  should  be  sepa- 
rated and  the  anal  mucous  membrane  should  be  drawn  out  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  the  patient  should  also  be  directed  to  strain, 
so  that  the  examiner  may  see  how  much  venous  dilatation  is 
thereby  produced. 

Palpation  is  chiefly  of  service  to  reveal  the  extent  of  inflam- 
matory exudation,  and  to  show  the  existence  of  a  hidden  fistula. 

If  a  sinus  exists,  the  passage  of  a  probe  will  sometimes  reveal 

its  direction  and  extent.     This  is  usually  a  painful  method  of 

examination,   and   the  knowledge  thereby  gained  is  not  always 

very  extensive. 
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Digital  examination  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  rubber 
glove  may  be  worn  or  the  finger  may  be  covered  with  a  finger  cot. 
The  latter  is  thinner  than  a  glove,  and  so  does  not  dull  the  sensa- 
tion to  the  same  degree,  but  it  does  not  protect  the  base  of  the 
finger  from  contamination.  Even  by  the  thinnest  finger  cot  the 
tactile  sense  is  somewhat  obscured,  as  any  one  may  prove  for 
himself  by  making  tests  upon  various  rough  objects. 

The  finger  should  be  well  oiled,  preferably  with  a  heavy  lubri- 
cant, such  as  vaseline,  or  one  of  the  preparations  from  Irish  moss. 
It  should  be  inserted  slowly  and  rotated  during  the  insertion,  in 
order  to  clear  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  When  the  finger 
has  been  fully  inserted,  all  of  the  rectum  within  reach  should  be 
systematically  palpated  with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger.  It 
is  possible  to  recognize  in  this  way  a  wound,  impaction  of  feces, 
a  foreign  body,  a  fissure,  an  abscess,  a  fistula,  inflammatory  thick- 
ening of  the  rectal  wall,  a  stricture,  a  benign  or  malignant  tumor, 
or  a  hemorrhoid. 

One  can  usually  obtain  far  more  knowledge  from  a  digital  ex- 
amination made  when  the  rectum  is  empty;  but  since  it  may  be 
desirable  to  know  what  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  rectum,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  make  an  examination  when  the  patient  first  presents 
himself,  and  if  the  rectum  is  found  to  be  full  of  feces,  the  bowel 
should  be  thoroughly  emptied  by  a  cathartic  or  enema,  and  a  sec- 
ond examination  made. 

There  is  one  other  position  in  which  a  patient  should  some- 
times be  examined:  namely,  a  squatting  position.  In  this  posi- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  patient  strains,  the  examiner's  finger 
will  reach  portions  of  the  rectum  which  are  inacessible  in  other 
positions.  Furthermore,  if  the  normal  planes  of  tissue  have  been 
in  any  way  weakened,  this  fact  will  be  manifest  in  this  position 
as  in  no  other.  This  is  equally  true  of  excessive  valvular  forma- 
tion within  the  rectum,  and  of  hernial  protrusions  outside  of  it 

Inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  procto- 
scope will  often  yield  valuable  knowledge  without  an  anesthetic. 
The  instrument  used  should  be  short,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  and  preferably  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
(Fig.  135).  If  a  tube  of  much  smaller  caliber  is  employed,  the 
mucous  membrane  will  lie  in  such  deep  folds  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  will  escape  observation.     If  the  hips  are  higher  thai^  the 
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abdomen,  and  the  clotbing  is  all  loosened,  the  intestines  will  fall 
away  from  the  pelvis,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  rectum  will 
gape  open  and  fill  with  air.  This  facilitates  very  miicfi  the  inspec- 
tion through  tlie  proetoscope.     The  knee-chest  position  is  espe- 


FiQ.  135. — A  Su:taulb  Rectal  Specdluu 


cially  good  for  this  purpose.  In  many  patients,  even  though  no 
inflammation  he  present,  the  passage  of  the  proctoscope  es<Mtes  a 
painful  spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani.  This  method  of  examination 
is  not  suited  to  cases  in  which  acute  inflammation  is  present. 

Stretching^  of  the  Sphincter  Ani, — It  may  he  necessary  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  aui  for  purposes  of  examination,  or  as  a 
meana  of  treatment,  or  as  a  preliminary  to  treatment  It  is  best 
performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  should  he  thor- 
oughly anesthetized  with  gas,  ether,  or  chloroform,  and  should 
be  in  either  the  dorsal  position,  the  legs  being  held  by  a  crutch  or 
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an  a^istant;  or  else  lie  slionld  lie  in  the  lateral  position,  with 
the  knees  well  drawn  up  toward  the  chest  The  anal  region  should 
be  cleansed  with  soap  and  warm  water.  The  two  forefingers  of  the 
operator  should  be  lubricated  and  pushed  well  up  into  the  rectum. 
Their  palmar  surfaces  should  be  directed  away  from  each  other. 
Steady  pressure  should  next  be  made  to  separate  the  two  fingers, 
and  this  pressure  should  be  exerted  in  different  directions  antero- 
iwsteriorly,  laterally,  and  obliquely.  As  the  sphincter  gives  way, 
a  third  finger  should  le  inserted,  and  then  a  fourth.  The  sphinc- 
ter cannot  be  considered  dilated  unless  the  two  fingers  of  each 
hand  may  be  pressed  against  the  ischia  on  either  side  without  the 
use  of  much  force.  Some  oper- 
ators prefer  to  stretch  the  sphinc- 
ter with  the  thumbs.  Digital  dila- 
tation in  the  manner  described  is 
safer  and  otherwise  more  satisfac- 
tory than  dilatation  by  means  of 
any  instrument  The  mucous 
membrane  at  the  anal  margin  will 
usually  be  cracked  here  and  there, 
hut  these  superficial  breaks  in  the 
mucous  membrane  require  no 
treatment  otlier  then  that  of 
cleanliness.  The  patient  may  get 
up  and  go  about  as  soon  as  the 
dizziness  caused  by  the  anesthetic 
has  passed  off. 

Stretching  of  the  sphincter 
oflcn  causes  some  Itcmorrhage  in 
the  deep  tissues,  so  that  on  the  fol- 
luwiug  day  the  anus  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  and  blue  zone. 
This  will  disap{)ear  without  treat- 
ment in  a  few  days. 

Stretching  the  sphincter  great- 
ly facilitates  inspection  of  the  rec- 
tum through   a  speculnm.     A  bi- 
valve instrutiK'ut   (Fig,  136)  can  then  he  employed  and  turned 
in  different  direction^  ao  M  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  canal. 


I.  130. — Bivalve  Rectal  Specu- 
lum. A  fp>od  instrument  to  ma- 
ploy  after  tho  iphioeter  faaa  beea 
Btrptched. 
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INJURIES 

Wounds  of  the  anal  region  are  for  the  most  part  due  to 
falls  upon  sharp  objects;  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  violence 
inflicted  by  the  patient  or  others.  Slight  wounds  may  follow  the 
passage  through  the  anal  canal  of  some  sharp  object,  such  as  a 
splinter  or  fish  bone  which  projects  from  a  fecal  mass.  In  making 
the  examination  of  a  patient  who  has  fallen  upon  a  sharp  object 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  small  foreign  body  may  pass  the  anus 
and  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  rectum  without  leaving  any  external 
sign  of  injury;  hence  the  importance  of  a  speculum  examination 
in  Such  cases. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  for  treatment  is  the  control 
of  hemorrhage.  External  hemorrhage  will  be  noticed  at  once,  and 
may  be  controlled  by  pressure  or  styptics,  such  as  adrenalin  or  per- 
oxid  of  hydrogen.  If  a  vessel  is  lacerated  above  the  sphincter, 
hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  rectum  and  not  make  itself 
manifest  for  some  time.  Under  such  circumstances  the  pas- 
sage of  a  speculuni^or  of  a  rectal  catheter  or  any  other  tube 
will  show  at  once  whether  the  bleeding  is  continuous.  If 
so,  the  sphincter  should  be  dilated  and  the  ruptured  artery 
ligated. 

If  the  wound  is  so  placed  as  to  be  pulled  upon  by  the  dila- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  which  takes  place  during 
defecation,  it  is  better  to  stretch  the  sphincter  fully,  so  as  to  insure 
rest  to  the  wound.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  patient's  comfort, 
but  hastens  repair. 

Wounds  in  this  vicinitv  should  be  treated  like  all  other  wounds 
by  thorough  cleansing,  and  if  of  sufficient  size,  by  a  cai'eful  suture. 
Although  exposed  to  contamination,  wounds  of  this  region  heal 
promptly  in  many  cases,  thanks  to  the  free  blood-supply.  Fino 
black  silk  is  the  best  suture  material  to  employ  for  the  portion 
of  the  wound  which  is  external.  The  portion  of  the  wound  which 
is  so  situated  that  the  stitches  cannot  be  easily  removed  should 
be  sutured  with  plain  catgut  or  a  fine  ten  day  chromicized  gut 
If  the  wall  of  the  rectum  is  wounded,  the  possibility  of  peritoneal 
involvement  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Hemorrliage. — Hemorrhage  into  the  rectum  or  from  the  anus 
may  be  due  to  a  gross  injury  or  to  a  small  ulceration  occurring 
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^^i^xinection  with  hemorrhoids,  prolapse,  or  tumors.     Further- 

^^>^,  the  hemorrhage  following  operation  upon  the  rectum,  while 

^^^  strictly  speaking  within  the  domain  of  minor  surgery,  often 

^uows  itself  after  the  operator  is  out  of  reach,  and  its  treatment 

Suould  therefore  be  understood  by  every  practitioner. 

Treatment. — As  stated  above,  bleeding  from  an  external 
Wound  or  ulcer  is  readily  controlled  by  pressure,  ligation,  or 
fityptics,  such  as  peroxid  of  hydrogen  or  adrenalin.  If  there  is 
capillary  oozing,  as  from  a  prolapsed  hemorrhoid,  the  appli- 
cations of  swabs  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water  will  usually  con- 
trol it. 

Hemorrhage  from  a  vessel  so  far  up  that  it  is  not  included  in 
the  sphincter  ani  is  far  more  dangerous,  and  demands  prompt  and 
thorough  treatment  When  this  follows  operation  within  a  few 
hours  it  either  comes  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  been  ligated 
or  from  which  the  ligature  has  slipped.  The  usual  symptoms  are 
these :  The  patient  will  complain  of  some  pain  in  the  rectum,  and 
state  that  he  feels  that  his  bowels  are  going  to  move.  The  nurse 
or  doctor  wull  probably  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  his 
feelings  are  due  to  the  operation  or  to  the  presence  of  gauze  in 
the  rectum,  if  a  plug  of  this  material  has  been  inserted.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  patient  will  again  insist  that  his  bowels  are  going 
to  move,  and  the  passage  of  four  or  more  ounces  of  fluid  blood 
will  prove  the  correctness  of  his  statement  Under  such  circum- 
stances any  gaiize  should  he  removed  from  the  rectum,  the  bowel 
irrigated  with  as  hot  a  sterile  saline  solution  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  and  if  the  flow  of  blood  continues,  an  anesthetic  should  be 
given,  the  sphincter  dilated,  a  bivalve  speculum  inserted,  and  the 
bleeding  point  exposed  and  ligated. 

This  accident  is  peculiarly  liable  to  follow  operations  upon 
internal  hemorrhoids,  performed  under  cocain,  with  incomplete 
or  no  dilatation  of  the  sphincter.  The  cocain,  or  mixture  of 
cocain  and  adrenalin  deceives  the  operator  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  bleeding  possible  from  the  cut  surface,  and  when 
the  astringent  action  of  these  drugs  passes  off  the  real  mischief 
begins. 

There  is  also  the  so  called  secondary  hemorrhage,  due  to  the 
opening  of  an  artery  by  the  sloughing  away  of  the  ligature  which 
has  been  put  around  it.    This  is  most  likely  to  follow  when  masses 
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of  other  tissue  are  included  with  the  artery  in  the  ligature,  a 
method  of  technic  advised  by  some  operators  upon  hemorrhoids. 
Such  secondary  hemorrhage  may  therefore  occur  five  or  seven  or 
even  ten  days  after  the  operation.  Its  symptoms  and  treatment 
are  the  same  as  those  given  above. 

Foreign  Bodies  and  Imi>acted  Feces. — Foreign  bodies  are 
frequently  inserted  into  the  rectum,  either  for  the  purpose  of  sex- 
ual excitement  or  to  assist  in  defecation  or  in  urination.  Insane 
persons  sometimes  pass  foreign  bodies  into  the  rectum.  The  rec- 
tum, especially  in  old  people,  is  tolerant  of  foreign  bodies,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  in  civilized  life  many  persons  habitually 
allow  fecal  matter  to  remain  in  the  rectum  for  hours  or  possibly 
for  days.  Such  hardened  balls  of  feces  may  become  so  firm  that 
they  cannot  be  evacuated  and  require  the  treatment  of  foreign 
bodies. 

Tbeatment. — The  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  is  a  simple 
process  after  the  sphincter  has  been  dilated  (p.  282).  Smaller 
objects  may  be  extracted  with  the  finger  or  a  dressing  forceps 
guided  by  the  finger.  In  this  way  the  patient  may  be  saved  the 
annoyance  of  a  general  anesthetic.  A  hardened  ball  of  feces  can 
usually  be  broken  up  digitally  and  extracted  piecemeal  by  the 
finger  or  by  dressing  forceps  or  washed  out  by  repeated  injections, 
after  it  has  been  broken  up.  The  rectum  should  have  rest  for  a 
few  days  to  recover  its  tone  and  to  allow  for  healing  of  the  abra- 
sions which  may  be  produced.  Hot  external  applications  are  grate- 
ful to  the  patient. 

INFLAMMATIONS 

Intertrigo. — Intertrigo,  or  chafing  of  the  skin,  may  occur 
on  any  portion  of  tlie  body  where  two  skin  surfaces  come  into  con- 
tact It  is  especially  troublesome  between  the  folds  of  the  but- 
tocks. It  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  cleanliness,  to  irritating  dis- 
charges, or  to  an  unusual  amount  of  exercise.  When  due  to  the 
last  named  cause,  it  may  be  so  severe  that  blisters  develop.  When 
due  to  irritating  discharges,  if  it  is  long  continued  it  may  pass 
into  eczema. 

The  essentials  of  treatment  are  cleanliness,  separation  of  the 

folds  of  the  skin  by  gauze  or  cotton  saturated  with  a  cooling 

•lotion,  or  the  reduction  of  friction  between  opposing  surfaces  by 
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means  of  a  simple  ointment,  such  as  cold  cream  or  a  dusting  pow- 
der. If  imusual  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  the  cbafing  can  be  pre- 
vented in  many  instances  by  a  preliminary  application  of  cold 
cream  to  the  opposed  surfaces. 

Pruritus  Ani. — This  name  is  given  to  the  troublesome  itch- 
ing about  the  anus  which  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  espe- 
cially common  among  elderly  persons.  In  children  it  is  often 
due  to  pinworms.  In  adults  it  may  be  caused  by  an  irritating 
disc'harge  from  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or  it  may  be  due  to  hemor- 
rhoids or  to  fissures.  In  every  case  the  affected  part  should  be 
examined  in  a  good  light.  The  folds  of  the  anus  should  be  sepa- 
rated in  order  to  expose  hidden  fissures.  If  nothing  is  found 
externally  a  speculum  should  be  passed,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  examined.  Digital  examination  should  also 
be  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  of  hemorrhoids 
and  the  amount  of  contraction  of  the  sphincter.  The  stools 
should  also  be  examined,  since  they  may  be  of  an  irritating 
character. 

Treatment. — If  any  cause  for  the  pruritus  is  found,  it 
should  be  removed.  If  there  are  pinworms,  a  pint  of  water  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  the  fluid  extract  of  quassia  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  and  kept  there  fifteen  minutes.  In  a 
child  a  less  quantity  will  suffice.  This  treatment  should  be  re- 
jwated  on  two  or  three  succeeding  days.  If  a  fissure  or  hemor- 
rhoid or  ulcer  of  the  rectum  or  other  obvious  cause  of  pruritus 
exists,  suitable  treatment  should  be  instituted. 

In  all  cases  errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided.  The  patient 
should  give  up  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  Constipation  should 
1k3  corrected.  The  rectum  should  be  regularly  emptied,  and  kept 
empty,  by  saline  laxatives  or  enemata.  If  the  sphincter  is  tight, 
it  should  be  stretched.  This  may  be  performed  by  the  doctor's 
fingers,  the  patient  having  been  rendered  unconscious  by  laughing 
gas;  or  a  gradual  dilatation  may  be  preferred.  The  latter  is  best 
performed  by  the  patient,  who  every  night  upon  retiring  should 
insert  a  hard  rubber  rectal  dijator,  and  leave  it  in  place  for  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes.  These  dilators  come  in  three  sizes.  After 
a  few  nights  the  patient  will  be  able  to  pass  the  largest  size  with- 
out pain.  When  the  dilator  has  been  removed,  the  patient  should 
liberally  apply  the  following  ointment: 
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^  Camphora) gr.  4 ; 

Menthol    gr.  3 ; 

Ac.  carbol gr.  30 

Ac.  boric gr.  10 

Calomel    gr.  10 

Ung.  zinc,  ox q.  s.  ad.  oz.  1. 

M. 

This  treatment  should  be  continued  every  night  for  a  month, 
Or  until  the  sphincter  is  looser  than  normal. 

Some  patients  are  relieved  by  the  application  of  hot  or  cold 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  may  be  followed  by  an 
application  of  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  each  of  camphor 
and  chloral  rubbed  together  and  added  to  thirty  parts  of  starch. 

The  itching  may  be  stopped  temporarily  by  the  application 
of  a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent  or  less  of  resorcin;  or  of 
one  containing  five  per  cent  or  less  of  carbolic  acid.  Another 
method  of  using  carbolic  acid  is  to  apply  it  pure,  and  wash  it  off 
almost  immediately  with  alcohoL  This  will  sometimes  stop  the 
itching  for  several  days.  The  surface  may  be  painted  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  fluid 
extract  of  hamamelis. 

If  the  skin  is  excoriated  or  inflamed  by  reason  of  scratching, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  fold  of  gauze  between  the  nates,  wet 
with  some  cooling  lotion  or  smeared  with  vaseline  containing  20 
grains  of  carbolic  acid  and  10  grains  of  cocain  to  the  ounce. 

Proctitis. — Inflammation  of  the  rectum,  or  proctitis,  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  latter  is  again  divided  into  atrophic 
and  hypertrophic  proctitis. 

The  acute  form  of  the  disease  may  be  due  to  mechanical  in- 
jury or  to  a  sudden  change  in  temperature,  as  when  a  person  after 
exercise  sits  upon  cold,  damp  groimd;  or  to  chemical  irritation 
following  the  ingestion  of  improper  food  or  to  intestinal  fermenta- 
tion or  to  bacterial  infection,  either  from  the  feces  or  from 
objects  introduced  into  the  rectum.- 

The  symptoms  of  heat,  fulness,  and  pain  are  common  to 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  all  mucous  membranes,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  constant  or  oft  repeated  desire  for  evacuation. 
.Usually  the  movements  are  fluid  or  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood. 
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Tb£Ath£NT. — The  bowels  should  be  irrigated  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  this  should  be  followed  by  a  continuous  irrigation 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  either  hot  or  cold  normal  saline 
solution.  This  may  be  carried  out  through  a  specially  devised 
double  current  rectal  tube,  or,  as  is  more  comfortable  to  many 
patients,  two  small  soft  rubber  catheters  may  be  employed,  one 
for  the  inflow  and  one  for  the  outflow.  After  the  irrigation,  a 
suppository  of  opium  and  iodoform  should  be  inserted,  or  one 
containing  iodoform  and  tannic  acid,  for  in  these  cases  opium  and 
morphine  must  be  used  with  caution.  At  least  twice  a  day  the 
saline  irrigation  should  be  followed  by  a  stimulating  enema.  Vari- 
ous solutions  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
nitrate  of  silver,  1 :  3,000 ;  boric  acid,  3  per  cent ;  acetate  of  lead, 
1 :  500 ;  fluid  extract  of  hydrastis  an  ounce  in  two  quarts  of  hot 
water,  etc. 

In  chronic  proctitis  similar  measures  are  to  be  employed. 
Usually  tlie  cause  is  a  long  continued  one,  and  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  remove  it  entirely.  At  least  one  may  attend  to  the  diet  and 
keep  the  stools  soft  with  castor  oil  or  one  of  the  milder  salines. 
The  astringent  enemas  may  be  somewhat  stronger  than  in  acute 
proctitis,  but  it  is  better  to  begin  with  the  milder  solutions  and 
to  increase  their  strength  gradually  as  the  eflFect  is  evident.  Per- 
sistent ulcers  may  be  sprayed  or  swabbed  with  still  stronger  appli- 
cations. 

Fissiire. — Fissure  of  the  anus  is  a  crack  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  at  the  orifice  of  the  anal  canal,  and  situated  generally  near 
the  anterior  or  posterior  commissure.  It  is  due,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  to  the  scratching  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  passage 
of  hard  fecal  masses  and  infection  of  the  small  wound.  The  espe- 
cial development  of  the  sinuses  of  ^forgagni  near  the  commissures 
i«  thought  to  determine  the  frequent  development  of  fissures  in 
tliese  situations. 

In  its  early  stages  a  fissure  gives  the  patient  only  a  little  dis- 
comfort There  is  a  stinging  pain  as  the  fecal  mass  passes  the 
fissure,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  may  be  found  either  on  the 
expelled  feces  or  on  the  paper  used  to  cleanse  the  anus.  There 
is  also  a  feeling  of  heat  or  a  throbbing  dull  pain  for  a  few  min- 
utes. As  the  fissure  becomes  deeper  and  more  indurated  these 
slight  symptoms  are  greatly  increased.     In  an  extreme  case  the 
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thought  of  defecation  fills  the  patient  with  terror,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  fecal  mass  into  the  anal  canal  excites  a  violent  spasm  of  the 
sphincter,  which  makes  the  act  of  defecation  tenfold  more  diffi- 
cult. The  pain  thus  caused  may  last  for  hours  and  seriously, 
interfere  with  the  patient's  daily  life. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fissure  that  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  patient  is  most  important,  since  under  its  influence 
many  fissures  of  slight  degree  will  permanently  heal.  The  bowels 
should  be  made  regular  and  the  stools  semisolid  by  changes  in 
diet  and  such  laxatives  as  are  found  to  agree  best  with  the  par- 
ticular patient.  Straining  at  stool  is  to  be  avoided.  Lubrication 
of  the  anal  canal  before  defecation  will  do  much  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  fissure  and  to  favor  the  healing  of  one  already 
existing.  The  patient  can  accomplish  this  by  injecting  a  small 
syringeful  of  oil  or  by  passing  his  greased  finger  into  the  anus. 
After  defecation  the  anus  should  be  washed,  not  rubbed  with  a 
dry  and  perhaps  stiff  paper.  If  the  patient  will  not  take  this 
trouble  he  can  at  least  expectorate  upon  the  paper  before  apply- 
ing it.  The  alkaline  viscid  saliva  is  non-irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

If  the  pain  is  marked,  the  patient  should  lie  down  for  a  half- 
hour  after  defecation,  holding  a  hot  water  bottle  or  a  hot  wet 
sponge  firmly  against  the  anus. 

By  the  measures  above  mentioned  patients  will  succeed  in 
curing  many  small  fissures  and  in  preventing  many  more.  In 
severer  cases  these  home  remedies  must  be  supplemented  by  treat- 
ment by  the  physician.  Two  plans  have  been  found  reliable, 
namely,  treatment  of  the  wound  by  antiseptics  and  stimulating 
applications  and  stretching  or  division  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

If  applications  are  decided  upon,  the  fissure  should  be  cleansed 
daily.  This  is  best  accomplished  through  a  small  conical  speculum 
with  a  window  in  one  side.  Only  mild  antiseptic  solutions  should 
be  employed,  such  as  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1:  10,000;  boric  acid, 
2  per  cent;  or  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  1  part  to  water  8  parts.  When 
the  fissure  is  clean  and  dry  it  should  be  painted  with  the  stimu- 
lating liquid.  Balsam  of  Peru  (40  per  cent  in  oil);  ichthyol,  20 
per  cent  in  water;  silver  nitrate,  2  to  5  per  cent;  argyrol  or  one 
of  the  other  newer  silver  preparations  in  10  to  20  per  cent  solutions 
are  all  good  remedies. 
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By  far  the  best  treatment  in  many  cases  is  the  stretching  of 
the  sphincter  ani  under  a  general  anesthetic  (p.  282).  This  at 
once  stops  all  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  does  away  with  most  of  the 
pain  during  and  after  defecation,  frees  the  fissure  from  injuri- 
ous contact  with  the  fecal  mass  in  its  passage,  and  without  other 
treatment  in  many  cases  will  effect  a  rapid  cure. 

During  the  stretching  the  fissure  will  probably  be  cracked 
open,  but  if  care  is  taken  not  to  make  the  pull  all  the  while  in 
one  direction,  the  deepening  of  the  fissure  will  not  be  serious.  In 
fact,  this  very  tearing  open  of  the  fissure  itself  has  been  said  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  rapid  healing  which  follows 
stretching  of  the  sphincter.  This  probably  is  not  so;  at  any  rate 
there  are  sufficient  other  grounds  on  which  to  explain  the  good 
results  of  this  method  of  treatment. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  treatment  which  has  its  advo- 
cates, and  that  is  division  of  the  external  sphincter  through  the 
fissure.  If  the  fissure  should  happen  to  be  exactly  in  the  anterior 
or  posterior  commissure,  the  incision  may  be  made  to  one  or  both 
sides  of  it.  While  this  method  of  treatment  is  unquestionably 
followed  by  a  cure,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  should  enlarge 
the  existing  wound  or  add  two  fresh  wounds,  when  the  relaxation 
of  the  sphincter  can  be  equally  obtained  by  digital  dilatation. 

Abscess. — An  abscess  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus  /  or  rectum 
is  generally  called  an  ischiorectal  abscess.  Strictly  speaking,  many 
of  the  abscesses  found  in  this  vicinity  are  not  situated  in  the  ischio- 
rectal space.  The  term  is,  however,  so  well  established  that  it 
will  probably  remain  in  use,  at  any  rate  for  the  deeper  abscesses 
of  the  vicinity. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  at  least  four  types  of  abscess  in  this 
vicinity:  (1)  A  cutaneous  furuncle  or  boil;  (2)  an  abscess  beneath 
the  skin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  sometimes  called  a  marginal 
abscess;  (3)  an  abscess  within  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  sometimes 
called  an  intramural  or  submucous  abscess;  and  (4)  an  abscess 
outside  of  the  rectum,  which  may  be  designated  a  perirectal  or 
ischiorectal  abscess.  A  still  further  differentiation  is  made  by 
rectal  siX3cialists,  but  this  classification  is  sufficient  for  practical 
jnirposes. 

The  source  of  infection  in  many  abscesses  can  be  determined. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  furuncle  starts  around  the  root  of  a  hair 
21 
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or  from  some  abrasion  in  the  akin.  In  marginal  abscess  and  in  a 
submucous  abscess  the  infection  enters  through  a  fissure  or  some 
other  break  of  the  overlying  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Many 
ischiorectal  abscesses  have  their  origin  in  some  wound  or  ulcer  of 
the  rectum ;  others  are  extensions  of  one  of  tlie  three  simpler  types 
of  abscesses  mentioned.  In  still  other  cases  no  entering  point  for 
tlie  infection  can  be  discovered,  and  the  determination  of  the  site 
of  the  abscess  seems  to  follow  a  bruise,  or  imwonted  exercise,  or 
sitting  on  damp  ground,  etc. 

In  the  majority  of  superficial  and  deep  abscesses  of  the  anal 
re^on  the  pus  contains  bacilli  coli  or  streptococci  or  staphylococci 
or  tubercle  bacilli.  This  is  their  order  of  frequency  according  to 
Gant. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  abscess  everywhere.  If  the  ab- 
scess is  small  and  superficial  (Fig.  137),  it  will  not  give  much 
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pain  except  during  defecation  or  when  pressed  upon.  In  other 
cases  the  pain  is  constant  and  intense.  The  deeper  abscesses  are 
usually  situated  either  in  the  right  or  left  ischiorectal  fossa.  Oc- 
casionally they  extend  across  the  posterior  commissure;  rarely 
across  the  anterior.  Ixft  to  tltemselves,  most  of  the  abscesses 
tend  to  "point"  through  the  skin  or  into  the  rectum  (Fig.  138); 
others  burrow  upAvard  into  the  pelvis,  and  thereby  add  to  the 
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gravity  of  the  situation.  When  the  abscess  bursts,  either  through 
the  skin  or  into  the  rectum,  there  is  a  sudden  discharge  of  pus, 
and  an  equally  sudden  relief  of  symptoms.  Such  a  rupture  usu- 
ally drains  the  abscess  very  imperfectly,  so  that  there  will  bo  a 
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more  or  less  constant  flow  of  pus,  with  partial  subsidence  of  the 
induration,  and  a  fistula  which  opens  cither  into  the  rectum  or 
through  the  skin,  or  in  both  directions,  as  the  case  may  be  (see 
p.  2»5). 

Tbeatment, — Treatment  of  an  abscess  of  any  one  of  the  four 
forms  mentioned  should  he  surgical;  that  is,  the  abscess  should 
1)0  opened  with  sufficient  freedom  to  permit  the  easy  escape  of 
the  pus,  and  the  incision  should  be  maintained  by  a  drain  or  other- 
wise  until  the  aliscess  cavity  heals  by  granulation.  A  submucous 
al)scoss  should  be  incised  longitudinally;  a  marginal  one,  radially. 
All  otlier  abscesses  of  this  region  should  be  opened  by  an  incision 
which  is  parallel  to  the  fibers  of  the  sphincter  muscles.  Such  an 
incision  will  correspond  more  or  less  perfectly  to  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle drawn  around  the  anus. 

While  a  small  abscess  may  be  ojiened  without  much  pain  to 
the  patient  by  first  freezing  the  skin  and  then  injecting  cocain,  a 
general  anesthetic  is  advisable  for  three  reasons:  It  saves  the 
patient  from  any  pain;  it  enables  the  operator  to  explore  more 
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fully  the  deeper  portions  of  the  abscess,  if  such  exist ;  and  it  per- 
mits him  to  stretch  the  sphincter.  This  will  enable  the  operator 
to  determine  whether  the  abscess  communicates  with  or  closely 
approaches  to  the  rectum,  and  it  also  makes  subsequent  defeca- 
tion much  easier,  and  thus  hastens  the  patient's  recovery. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  these:  The  patient  is  anes- 
thetized and  placed  either  on  his  back,  with  his  thighs  well  flexed, 
or  else  upon  the  affected  side.  In  the  latter  case  the  upper  thigh 
should  be  flexed  more  than  the  lower.  A  preliminary  cleansing 
of  the  lower  bowel  and  rectum  by  cathartics  and  enema  is  painful 
and  may  be  omitted.  The  external  parts  are  cleansed,  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  is  dilated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rectum  is  emptied  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  abscess  cavity  is  incised  either  radially  or  cir- 
cumferentially,  according  to  the  principles  stated  aboye.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  retracted,  and  its  cavity  is  irrigated  with 
hot  saline  solution,  and  explored  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt  i)ointed 
probe.  Two  points  should  be  determined,  whetlier  the  pus  has 
burrowed  in  any  direction,  so  that  an  extension  of  the  incision 
is  necessary,  and  secondly,  whether  the  abscess  cavity  communi- 
cates with  the  rectum.  To  determine  the  latter,  one  finger  is 
inserted  in  the  rectum  while  a  probe  is  passed  into  the  different 
portions  of  the  abscess  cavity.  If  the  probe  touches  the  finger,  or 
comes  so  close  to  it  that  only  mucous  membrane  intervenes,  all  of 
the  tissue  between  the  finger  and  the  probe  should  be  divided  by 
a  radial  incision  (see  the  treatment  of  fistula,  p.  207). 

The  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be  irrigated  with  saline  and 
drained  with  gauze.  It  should  not  be  curetted,  since  the  removal 
of  the  necrotic  lining  of  the  cavity  in  this  manner  will  simply 
destroy  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue;  nor  should  septa  be  broken 
down  unless  they  are  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  drainage. 
They  almost  invariably  represent  blood-vessels  which  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  vitality  in  spite  of  tlic  infection  around 
them,  and  they  will  prove  of  assistance  in  the  repair  of  the  wound. 
The  gauze  used  for  drainage  may  be  impregnated  with  iodoform 
or  creolin  or  nosophen  or  covered  with  glutei.  The  cavity  should 
not  be  packed;  only  suflScient  gauze  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
walls  apart. 

If  the  abscess  is  small,  so  that  the  incision  is  short,  it  is  well 
to  remove  from  the  center  of  the  incision  on  one  side  a  triangular 
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piece  of  skin.  Tliis  will  facilitate  drainage  and  keep  the  cut 
edges  of  the  skin  from  uniting  before  the  abscess  cavity  has  time 
to  fill  with  granulations. 

Moist  dressings  should  be  employed,  at  least  until  granula- 
tion is  well  established.  The  outer  dressing  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  it  becomes  soiled ;  the  gauze  drainage  in  the  wound  should 
not  be  changed  for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  the  first 
week  the  wound  may  be  drained  with  gauze  soaked  with  balsam 
of  Peru,  as  this  does  not  readily  adhere  to  the  wound,  and  dry 
gauze  may  be  used  externally.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed. 

If  the  wound  does  not  heal  completely  within  a  reasonable 
time,  it  is  probably  either  tuberculous  or  communicates  with  the 
rectum.  The  latter  point  may  usually  be  determined  by  the  probe. 
The  former  may  be  inferred  from  the  sluggish  appearance  of  the 
sinus  and  from  the  amount  of  induration  around  it,  and  from  the 
existence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  can  be  defi- 
nitely determined  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  sinus  removed  under  cocain. 

If  an  ischiorectal  abscess  is  knowTi  to  be  tuberculous  at  the 
time  of  operation  the  treatment  should  be  more  radical  than  that 
outlined  above.  The  abscess  cavity  should  be  incised,  irrigated, 
and  explored  as  there  stated.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be 
fully  retracted,  and  all  infiltrated  tissue  dissected  away  with  scal- 
pel or  scissors.  The  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  is  done.  Bleeding  points  should 
then  be  secured,  and  the  wound  drained  and  dressed  as  stated 
above.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  case  the  person  has  in- 
curable tul)erculosis  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  operation  should  be  limited  to  simple  drainage. 

Fistula. — The  ordinary  fistula  in  ano  is  simply  a  partially 
healed  abscess,  the  complete  healing  of  which  does  not  take  place, 
either  because  drainage  is  imperfect,  or  because  fecal  matter  and 
gas  enter  the  fistula  from  the  rectum,  or  because  the  fistula  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflammatory  process  (tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.) 
which  the  body  cannot  overcome  (Fig.  139). 

For  practical  purposes  fistula*  about  the  anus  are  of  four  kinds : 
either  blind  external  or  blind  internal  or  complete,  having  both 
an  internal  and  an  external  opening  or  complex.     The  first  three 
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teniiB  arc  sufficiently  descriptive.     Under  the  last  we  sliall  here 
include  not  merely  fistula?  with  more  than  one  branch,  but  those 


G  Rectum.     Fe- 

with  openings  into  the  vulva,  vagina,  urethra,  or  bladder,  as  well 
as  fistuIsD  due  to  disease  of  bone. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  fistula  are:  The  dlscliarge  more 
or  less  constantly  of  a  small  quantity  o£  niucus,  mixed  possibly 
with  blood  or  fecal  matter;  more  or  less  swelling,  induration,  and 
tenderness,  symptoms  which  arc  more  marked  when  tlie  fistula  lias 
no  external  opening,  or,  having  one,  drains  imperfectly.  The 
diagnosis  is  usually  made  by  the  patient  before  be  seeks  medical 
advice. 

Examination  will  show  the  external  opening,  if  one  exists. 
It  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  skin  or  mu- 
cous membrane,  although  it  is  sometimes  hidden  in  a  fold,  and 
is  sometimes  temporarily  covered  with  intact  epithelium.  Pal- 
liation witli  the  finger-tips  will  show  the  presence  of  induration, 
whetlier  tlie  fistula  opens  externally  or  not.  The  indurated  tisane 
may  or  may  not  be  tender.  Examination  with  a  probe  should  be 
conducted  with  great  gcntlrneas,  and  if  found  painful  should  be 
at  once  discontinued,  since  the  information  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner has  only  a  slight  value.     In  some  cases  the  fistula  leads  so 
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directly  to  the  rectum  that  a  probe  can  be  passed,  and  its  point 
felt  by  the  inserted  finger. 

If  a  fistula  is  submucoiis  or  subcutaneous  only,  its  external 
opening  is  near  the  anus.  If  the  external  opening  is  farther  away, 
the  fistula  probably  leads  to  the  rectum,  either  through  the  sphinc- 
ters or  above  them. 

Treatment. — A  patient  may  obtain  relief  from  the  pain  of  a 
fistula  by  the  repeated  use  of  a  hot  sitz  bath. 

There  are  three  methods  of  treating  fistula  which  are  likely 
to  effect  a  cure  within  a  short  time,  and  are  therefore  worth  con- 
sideration. They  are  incision,  excision,  and  excision  with  suture. 
The  first  is  the  method  usually  employed. 

The  preparation  of  the  patient  for  operation  is  important. 
In  this  as  in  all  other  rectal  diseases  in  which  a  few  days'  delay 
in  operation  is  not  prejudicial,  the  bowels  should  be  emptied  with 
great  thoroughness.  This  requires  at  least  three  days,  as  no  cathar- 
tics should  be  given  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  set  for 
operation,  and  no  enema  should  be  given  within  twelve  hours  of 
that  time.  If  the  preliminary  treatment  is  thoroughly  carried 
out,  and  a  small  dose  of  morphine  is  given  four  or  six  hours  before 
ojKjration,  the  patient  will  come  to  the  o])erating-table  with  a  dry 
and  empty  rectum,  and  there  will  be  no  evacuation  during  the 
operation  to  infect  the  operative  wound.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
cathartics  are  given  the  day  before  operation,  and  an  enema  an 
hour  or  so  before  ojxjration,  the  wound  is  almost  certain  to  be 
soiled  with  fluid  feces,  and  the  chance  of  primary  union  is  greatly 
decreased. 

If  the  fistula  is  blind  externally,  the  overlying  tissue  is  split 
up  by  an  incision  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  sphincter  aiii,  and 
the  fistulous  tract  is  curetted  or  cauterized.  If  scar  tissue  is 
abundant,  or  if  tuberculosis  is  suspected,  the  tissue  bordering  on 
the  fistula  should  be  dissected  away.  The  wound  may  then  be 
sutured  in  whole  or  in  part 

If  the  fistula  is  a  blind  internal  one,  similar  principles  should 
govern  the  ojK^rator.  The  sphincter  must  be  fully  dilated,  the 
lining  of  the  rectum  carefully  examined  by  means  of  a  specu- 
luni,  and  any  ojx^nings  explored  in  various  directions,  with  a 
bent  probe.  All  fistula  should  be  laid  wide  open.  If  a  blind 
internal  fistula  extends  nearly  to  the  skin,  an  external  opening 
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should  be  made,  and  the  case  treated  like  one  of  complete 
fistula. 

The  usual  fistula  in  ano  is  a  complete  fistula,  having  an  open- 
ing into  the  bowel  and  one  through  the  skin.  The  fistula  itself 
may  lie  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  or  it  may 
pass  through  the  sphincter  muscle,  or  between  the  external  and 
internal  sphincter,  or  above  them  both.  When  the  sphincter  has 
been  fully  dilated,  a  probe,  or  better  still,  a  grooved  director,  is 
passed  through  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and  all  the  tissues  lying 
upon  it  are  then  divided.  The  division  of  the  sphincter  should  be 
strictly  a  radial  one.  Many  fistula?  pursue  an  oblique  course; 
hence,  besides  the  direct  cut  through  the  sphincter  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  oblique  incision  in  the  skin,  or  one  parallel  to  the 
fibers  of  the  sphincter.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  excise  the 
the  fistulous  tract,  suture  the  wound,  and  obtain  primary  union. 
The  possibility  of  hidden  suppuration  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  if  the  temperature  rises,  or  tetidemess  or  swelling  increase 
after  operation,  the  wound  should  be  promptly  reopened  and 
drained. 

Complex  fistulfiB  that  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  fistulse 
already  described  should  be  similarly  treated.  Each  branch  should 
be  thoroughly  laid  open  or  injected  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  96  grains  to  the  ounce.  Fistulae  connecting  with  other 
hollow  organs  in  the  vicinity  present  such  technicalities  in  their 
treatment  that  they  will  not  be  considered  here.  Fistulae  due  to 
diseased  bone  will  heal  as  soon  as  the  focus  of  disease  has  been 
obliterated.  Fistulae  between  the  anus  and  coccyx  may  be  of  con- 
genital origin  (see  p.  181). 

If  the  fistula  is  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  suitable  constitutional 
treatment  of  the  patient  should  be  instituted.  Tuberculous  fistulae 
can  be  healed  even  though  there  are  other  foci  in  the  body,  but 
their  rate  of  healing  is  slow,  and  subsequent  operations  may  be 
necessary. 

Gauze  drainage  is  satisfactory  after  incision  or  excision  of  a 
fistula.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  by  the  third  day,  and  daily 
thereafter  by  mild  laxatives.  After  each  movement  the  wound 
should  be  irrigated  with  hot  saline  solution. 

Gonorrhea. — Gonorrhea  is  occasionally  found  in  the  rec- 
tum, either  as  a  result  of  an  extension  of  the  process  from  the 
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vagina  or  by  direct  infection  from  a  penis  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum. The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  severe  proctitis,  namely,  burn- 
ing, a  feeling  of  weight,  pain  in  the  rectum  and  back,  greatly 
increased  by  defecation,  and  more  or  less  tenesmus.  There  is  a 
mucous  or  purulent  or  bloody  discharge.  If  the  person  has  been 
subject  to  unnatural  coitus,  the  anus  will  probably  be  relaxed, 
and  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  may  pout  from  the  orifice. 
Often  there  are  erosions  or  fissures  due  to  the  irritating  discharge. 
Frequently  the  patient  will  deny  the  possibility  of  direct  infec- 
tion. The  demonstration  of  the  gonococci  in  a  smear  made  from 
the  discharge  is  the  best  proof  of  the  gonorrheal  character  of  the 
inflammation. 

Tkeatment. — Pain  can  be  somewhat  relieved  by  a  hot  sitz 
bath  or  by  hot  applications  applied  moist  and  covered  with  oiled 
silk,  and  kept  hot  by  a  hot  bottle  or  brick  (p.  127).  But  if  pain 
is  severe  morphine  must  be  given  in  a  suppository  or  hypoder- 
niically.  The  rectum  should  be  irrigated  twice  daily  with  hot 
saline,  followed  by  a  2  per  cent  boric  acid  solution,  or  one  of 
silver  nitrate,  1 :  3,000,  or  protargol,  1  per  cent,  or  permanganate 
of  potash,  1 : 4,000,  or  even  weaker.  Other  antiseptics  suitable 
for  injection  are  mentioned  on  pages  213  and  263.  If  the  sphinc- 
ter is  tight,  it  should  be  stretched.  This  will  often  relieve  the 
patient  of  a  good  deal  of  the  pain  both  during  defecation  and  at 
other  times.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  make  deep  tears  in 
the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane. 

Cliancroid.  — Chancroids  about  the  anus  or  in  the  anal  canal 
may  be  reimplantations  from  chancroids  of  the  genitals,  or  they 
may  be  due  to  direct  infection  from  another  person.  They  are 
far  commoner  in  women  than  in  men.  The  sores  are  usually  mul- 
tiple.    In  character  they  are  similar  to  chancroids  of  the  genitals. 

In  some  cases  there  are  few  symptoms,  and  the  disease  runs  a 
favorable  course.  In  others  the  ulcers  are  phagedenic  in  char- 
acter, or  so  situated  that  defecation  is  very  painful.  The  inguinal 
glands  are  not  infrequently  swollen  and  may  suppurate. 

Treatment. — Most  chancroids  run  a  more  or  less  definite 
course  to  recovery,  but  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  further  infec- 
tion of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  parts  should  be  bathed  twice  or 
three  times  a  day  with  mild  antiseptics,  in  order  to  remove  and 
neutralize  the  discharge.     The  individual  ulcers  may  be  touched 
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with  stronger  liquids,  such  aa  peroxid  of  lijdrogon  or  carbolic 
acid  solution,  5  per  cent,  or  with  pure  ichtliyol.  Some  writers 
recommend  cauterization  with  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  with 
strong  acids.  If  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  causes  pain,  it  should 
be  stretched,  but  with  great  gentleness,  as  extensive  infiainmation 
and  death  has  followed  this  procedure  in  cases  of  chancroids.  In 
all  cases  the  folds  of  the  nates  should  be  kept  from  contact  by  a 
double  layer  of  gauze  or  a  thin  piece  of  cotton  wrung  out  of  an 
antiseptic  solution. 

SyphlllB. — Chancre,  the  primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  is  not 
often  seen  in  the  anal  region.     When  it  does  occur,  it  causes  little 


pain  and  heals  promptly,  so  that  Tuttle  suggests  that  the  rarity 
of  its  observation  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  numerous  cases 
of  syphilis  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  secondary  stage  and  with- 
out any  history  of  a  primary  sore.  Mucous  patches  may  develop 
about  the  anus  and  undergo  hypertrophy,  so  that  their  surface 
presents  something  of  tlie  appearance  of  cauliflower.     They  have 
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received  the  name  of  condylomata  lata  (Fig.  140).  The  lesions 
are  apt  to  be  transplanted  from  one  fold  of  skin  to  another. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  of  syphilis  in  general 
(see  p.  61).  Local  treatment  consists  in  cleanliness  and  protec- 
tion of  the  sore  and  surrounding  skin  by  dusting  the  former  with 
calomel  or  oxid  of  zinc,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  keeping  a 
fold  of  gauze  between  the  nates. 

Ulcerating  lesions  should  be  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion and  dried  and  dusted  with  any  simple  powder,  or  kept  covered 
with  moist  gauze.  The  use  of  blue  ointment  upon  every  syphilitic 
sore  is  a  disgusting  practise  which  happily  is  going  out  of  fashion. 
Tests  show  that  ulcers  do  not  heal  as  rapidly  under  it  as  when 
dressed  with  red  wash  or  some  other  solution,  provided  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  patient  is  the  same. 

Late  Syphilitic  Lesions. — Tertiary  lesions,  both  gumma  and 
diffuse  syphilitic  endarteritis  occur  in  the  rectum.  They  pro- 
duce tedious  ulcers,  as  is  mentioned  below,  and  are  also  of  im- 
portance because  they  may  be  followed  by  stricture  (q.  v.  p.  304). 

Tuberculosis.  — The  anal  region  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  form  of  ulceration,  either  primary  or  resulting  from 
a  tuberculous  fistula.  In  the  former  case  the  ulceration  is  shallow, 
but  may  spread  over  a  wide  area.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  bur- 
row deeply  into  the  perirectal  spaces.  The  rectum  may  also  be 
the  seat  of  tuberculous  ulceration,  usually  secondary  to  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — In  these  conditions  the  general  treatment  is  all- 
important.  Unless  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual  can  be 
raised,  local  treatment,  such  as  curettage  or  cauterization,  or  even 
excision  of  the  diseased  tissues,  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed 
by  a  recurrence,  or  rather  extension,  of  the  process.  Hence  it  is 
better  to  confine  the  local  treatment  to  mild  measures,  such  as 
daily  cleansing  with  peroxid  of  hydrogen  solution,  one  part  of 
peroxid  to  eight  of  water,  and  the  application  of  gauze  saturated 
with  balsam  of  Peru,  or  a  solution  of  methyl  blue,  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce.  For  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  fistula  see 
page  207. 

XTlcer  of  the  Bectuzn. — Ulcer  of  the  rectum  may  be  due  to 
traumatism,  such  as  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  hard 
fecal  masses  in  a  person  whose  vitality  is  at  a  low  point;  or  it  may 
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be  due  to  the  intensity  of  an  inflammatory  process,  either  simple 
or  venereal ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis,  or  to  syphilis,  or  to 
a  malignant  growth. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  rectum  are  pain, 
diarrhea,  the  discharge  of  mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  excoriation  of  the 
skin  around  the  anus,  tenesmus,  spasm  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  or 
possibly  relaxation  of  the  same  if  the  ulcer  is  of  long  standing. 
These  are  general  symptoms,  some  of  which  will  be  present  in 
every  case  of  ulcer,  no  matter  what  its  cause. 

The  pain  varies  greatly.  It  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  ulcer  is  situated  low  down,  so  that  it  is  grasped 
by  the  sphincter. 

Diarrhea  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  most  cases.  During  the 
night,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  there  may  be 
no  stools.  On  rising  he  may  have  two  or  three  in  quick  succession. 
The  diarrhea  is  often  accompanied  with  tenesmus.  The  doctor 
should  never  be  satisfied  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the  patient's  diag^ 
nosis  of  chronic  diarrhea  without  assignable  cause.  In  many  of 
these  cases  an  ulcer  of  the  rectum  exists,  of  which  the  diarrhea  is 
the  chief  or  only  symptom. 

The  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  the  symptoms,  but  should 
never  be  considered  complete  until  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  has  been  inspected  through  the  proctoscope.  For  this  pur- 
pose three  or  four  tubes,  of  varying  sizes  and  lengths,  each  fitted 
with  an  obturator,  are  necessary.  The  patient,  with  the  clothes 
about  the  abdomen  fully  loosened,  is  placed  in  the  knee-chest  posi- 
tion, and  as  large  a  tube  as  the  anus  will  admit  is  passed  in  as 
far  as  it  will  go  readily.  This  is  usually  a  distance  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  obturator  is  then  withdrawn,  and  light  reflected  from 
a  head  mirror  is  thrown  into  the  rectum.  As  the  tube  is  slowly 
withdrawal  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  appears,  inch  by 
inch,  at  its  inner  orifice.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  can  be  inspected,  provided  a  tube  having  a 
caliber  of  at  least  an  inch  can  be  used.  It  is  important  that  the 
rectum  shall  be  empty.  In  many  cases,  when  the  obturator  is  with- 
drawn, air  will  pass  into  the  rectum  and  separate  its  walls  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  facilitates  examination,  and  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances a  tube  not  more  than  three  inches  long  may  suffice  for 
the  inspection  of  the  rectum  for  twice  that  distance. 
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If  the  anus  will  admit  only  a  small  tube,  or  if  the  insertion  of 
any  tube  causes  much  pain,  it  is  better  to  give  an  anesthetic,  mod- 
erately dilate  the  sphincter,  and  insert  a  full  sized  tube.  Special 
proctoscopes  are  made  with  glass  obturators  so  as  to  permit  the 
forcible  distention  of  the  rectum  by  air  pumped  into  it. 

Treatment. — If  spasm  of  the  sphincter  exists,  or  if  there  is 
great  pain  on  defecation,  the  sphincter  should  be  moderately  di- 
lated. The  patient  should  take  as  much  rest  in  bed  as  he  can 
afford.  The  feces  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  in  a  semisolid  con- 
dition, as  they  then  cause  the  least  amount  of  irritation.  The 
rectum  should  be  irrigated  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  warm  normal 
saline  solution.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  painted  or 
sprayed  with  stimulating  solutions,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  1 
j)er  cent,  zinc  sulphate,  2  per  cent,  protargol,  5  per  cent,  argonin, 
10  jier  cent,  etc.  If  a  stronger  caustic  is  indicated,  a  solution  of 
chlorid  of  zinc,  10  or  20  per  cent,  may  be  used.  A  bit  of  cotton 
is  saturated  with  it  and  held  in  contact  with  the  ulcer  for  some 
minutes.  Another  plan  of  treatment  is  to  apply  the  remedy  chosen 
in  the  form  of  a  suppository  or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  in- 
jected through  a  special  ointment  syringe. 

In  all  cases  of  ulceration  in  which  the  deeper  tissues  of  the 
rectum  have  been  involved  the  possibility  of  resulting  stricture 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  During  the  later  healing  of  the  ulcer, 
and  for  some  weeks  after  it  has  entirely  healed,  well  lubricated 
flexible  bougies  should  be  passed  at  least  once  a  week  in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  stricture.  This  treatment  should  always 
be  carried  out  with  gentleness ;  otherwise  the  induration  and  scar 
formation  will  be  increased  by  it  (p.  306). 

As  the  vitality  of  most  patients  who  suffer  from  ulcer  of  the 
rectum  is  below  normal,  suitable  tonic  treatment  should  always  be 
carried  out.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion, and  will  do  far  more  toward  effecting  a  cure  of  the  ulcer  than 
any  number  of  scrapings  or  excisions  of  diseased  tissue. 

In  syphilitic  ulceration  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  the  curative 
treatment,  but  it  should  be  combined  with  the  local  treatment  above 
indicated.  The  frequency  of  stricture  in  these  patients  seems  to 
be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  neglect  of  treatment  during  the 
active  stage  of  the  ulceration. 

The  ulceration  of  malignant  disease  is  an  unimportant  compli- 
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cation^  which  of  itself  does  not  require  other  than  cleansing  treat- 
ment. 

Stricture  of  the  Bectozn. — Stricture  of  the  rectum  may  be 
congenital  or  inflammatory  or  due  to  a  new  growth.  The  first  kind 
is  described  on  page  323,  and  the  last  on  page  317. 

Inflammatory,  or  non-malignant,  stricture  is  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  scar  tissue  following  long  standing  ulceration.  Fre- 
quently stricture  and  ulcer  coexist. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  stricture  are  due  in  part  to  the 
obstruction  which  exists,  and  in  part  to  the  accompanying  ulcera- 
tion. The  symptoms  of  ulcer,  as  stated  above,  are  pain,  diarrhea, 
the  discharge  of  mucus,  pus,  or  blood,  excoriation  of  the  skin 
around  the  anus,  tenesmus,  and  spasm,  or  possibly  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter  muscle.  The  symptom  of  the  stricture,  exclusive  of 
ulceration,  is  constipation,  with  its  attendant  disturbances  of  diges- 
tiorn  Some  patients  go  for  several  days  without  any  movement  of 
the  bowels.  In  other  cases  constipation  alternates  with  diarrhea. 
In  some  cases  the  stool  is  ribbonlike  in  character,  but  this  may  be 
produced  by  a  contracted  sphincter  in  cases  in  which  no  stricture 
exists.  The  symptom  has,  therefore,  little  importance  except  that 
it  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  examination. 

The  tendency  of  most  strictures  is  to  grow  smaller,  and  for 
that  reason  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  are  likely  to  increase.  At 
any  time  the  obstruction  may  become  absolute,  just  as  it  docs  in 
cases  of  malignant  stricture.  When  this  takes  place  neither  gas 
nor  fecal  matter  passes  the  rectum.  The  abdomen  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  vomiting  will  prob- 
ably set  in.  As  these  patients  are  accustomed  to  infrequent  move- 
ments of  the  bowels,  complete  obstruction  will  sometimes  exist  a 
surprisingly  long  time  before  alarming  symptoms  develop. 

Usually,  before  obstruction  becomes  complete,  the  patient  will 
pass  through  a  number  of  periods  of  partial  obstruction,  attended 
with  griping  pains,  due  to  increased  peristalsis  and  swelling  of  the 
abdomen.  Such  an  attack  is  often  relieved  either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  cathartics  and  enemas,  so  that  in  three  or  four  days  the 
patient's  condition  is  the  usual  one. 

The  stricture  may  be  at  the  anus,  for  instance,  when  it  follows 
a  badly  performed  operation  for  hemorrhoids,  or  it  may  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  finger,  or  it  may  be  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
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rectum,  and  so  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger  in  most  cases.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  rectum  can  be  palpated  digitally 
for  a  greater  distance  when  the  patient  is  in  a  squatting  position 
than  in  any  other  position.  If  the  finger  is  able  to  reach  the  stric- 
ture the  surgeon  should  determine  its  distance  from  the  anus,  its 
caliber,  its  distensibility,  the  amount  of  surroimding  induration, 
and  the  presence  of  an  ulcer.  If  the  finger  can  be  passed  through 
it,  he  should  also  determine  the  extent  of  the  stricture,  both  circum- 
ferentially  and  longitudinally. 

Further  knowledge  of  the  stricture  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope,  and  also  by  the  passage  through  it  of  olive 
tipped  or  flexible  bougies. 

In  the  female  vaginal  and  rectal  examination  combined  will 
often  give  added  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  form  of 
the  stricture. 

Treatment. — The  non-operative  treatment  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum  consists  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  nitrogenous  articles  and  a  good  deal  of 
fat ;  in  the  use  of  sufficient  laxatives  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  hard  feces  above  the  stricture,  and  in  the  daily  use  of  injections 
to  keep  tlie  lower  bowel  empty.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
causing  the  injected  fluid  to  pass  the  stricture,  the  enema  may  be 
given  in  the  knee-chest  position.  If  the  stricture  is  due  to  syphilis, 
mercury  and  potassium  iodid  should  be  given;  but  little  benefit 
is  experienced  from  their  use  if  the  stricture  is  an  old  one. 

If  the  above  mentioned  treatment  does  not  relieve  the  patient 
of  pain  and  tenesmus,  hot  applications  to  the  anal  region  should 
be  employed.  The  use  of  anodynes  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  account  of  the  tendency  of  these  patients  to  become  drug 
habitues. 

Operative  Treatment. — Several  operations  for  the  treatment  of 
rectal  stricture  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  are  gradual  or 
rapid  dilatation,  internal  proctotomy,  external  or  complete  proc- 
totomy, resection,  and,  when  all  other  measures  fail  to  overcome 
the  obstruction,  colostomv.  Onlv  the  methods  of  dilatation  will 
be  here  described,  since  the  other  procedures  are  outside  the  domain 
of  minor  surgery. 

If  the  stricture  is  within  the  area  of  tlie  sphincter,  it  should 
be  forcibly  dilated  by  the  fingers  under  a  general  anesthetic.    This 
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will  save  the  patient  much  time  and  pain.  When  a  sufficient  cali- 
ber has  been  obtained  in  this  manner  it  may  be  maintained  by  the 
passage  of  hard  rubber  plugs  every  night  by  the  patient  himself. 
If  the  stricture  is  above  the  level  of  the  sphincters,  its  rapid  dila- 
tation, or  divulsion,  as  it  is  called,  produces  one  or  more  lacera- 
tions of  the  bowel.  These  may  become  infected,  and  they  will 
almost  certainly  add  to  the  amount  of  scar  tissue,  the  contraction 
of  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  future.  For  these  rea- 
sons gradual  dilatation  is  preferable.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  finger  or  by  flexible  bougies,  if  the  stricture  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger.  This  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  very 
gentle ;  violence  is  sure  to  excite  the  formation  of  additional  cica- 
tricial tissue.  The  bougie,  well  lubricated,  may  be  passed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  finger  or,  in  difficult  cases,  through  a  speculum. 
This  last  method,  recommended  by  Tut  tie,  avoids  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing a  false  passage  with  the  tip  of  the  bougie.  The  first  bougie 
passed  should  be  of  such  caliber  that  it  enters  the  stricture  easily ; 
the  second  one  should  be  a  little  larger,  and  should  remain  in 
position  until  the  stricture  somewhat  relaxes  its  hold  upon  it.  In 
some  cases  a  third  may  be  passed.  At  the  next  treatment,  two  or 
three  days  later,  the  first  bougie  should  be  slightly  smaller  than 
the  largest  one  employed  at  the  previous  treatment.  An  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bougies  at  every 
treatment,  lest  too  much  reaction  be  excited.  During  the  treat- 
ment the  patient  should  be  in  a  lateral  position,  with  the  knees 
well  drawn  up,  and  should  not  attempt  to  get  up  for  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  the  treatment  is  concluded. 

Internal  proctotomy  is  chiefly  of  service  in  order  to  rid  the 
patient  of  obstruction  caused  by  an  annular  stricture,  or  a  thin 
fold  of  membrane.  There  are  three  such  folds  normally  present, 
sometimes  called  Houston's  folds,  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  back 
the  fecal  masses  from  pressure  on  the  sphincter.  They  may  be- 
come a  real  cause  of  constipation.  They  can  best  be  appreciated 
if  the  patient  is  examined  in  a  squatting  position. 

Complete  or  external  proctotomy,  resection  of  the  rectum,  and 
colostomy  or  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  are  major 
operations,  which  are  fully  described  in  text-books  on  surgery,  as 
well  as  in  those  on  rectal  diseases. 


CHAPTEU    Xn 

TUMORS  AND  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  ANUS  AND 
RECTUM 

BENIGN  TUHORS 

Venereal  Warts, — Venereal  warts,  or  pointed  condylomata, 
are  smalt  papillomatous  tumors  which  form  about  the  anus,  as  well 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  urethral  orifice.  They  are  not  strictly  of 
Venpreal  orif^n,  but  develop  when  the  skin  is  kept  moiat  by  any 


DuraliuD, 


sort  of  an  irritating  discharge.  They  are  covered  by  epithelinm, 
which  is  sometimes  ao  dcticale  that  they  bleed  at  the  slightest 
touch  (Fig.  141).  Tliey  can  he  distinguished  from  the  broad  or 
syphilitic  condylomata  by  the  fact  that  they  always  grow  from 
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slender  jx^dicles,  and  they  can  be  distinguished  from  malignant 
epithelial  growths  by  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  indura- 
tion of  the  underlying  true  skin. 

Treatment. — The  warts  should  be  clipped  oflF  even  with  the 
skin  by  scissors,  and  the  free  hemorrhage  controlled  by  hot  water 
and  pressure.  If  the  warts  are  extensive,  a  general  anesthetic  is 
desirable.  Recurrence  is  unlikely  if  the  parts  are  kept  clean 
and  dry. 

If  the  patient  is  unwilling  to  undergo  this  treatment,  a  slower 
cure  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  caustics,  of  wliich  monochloracetic 
acid  is  one  of  the  best 

Polypus. — This  small  tumor  of  the  anus  or  rectum  has  usu- 
ally a  slender  pedicle  containing  a  small  artery  and  a  soft  body 
made  up  of  flabby  adipose  and  fibrous  or  myxomatous  tissue,  and 
covered  with  either  normal  mucous  membrane  or  with  mucous 
membrane  which  has  undergone  adenomatous  changes.  Such  a 
tumor  may  be  recognized  by  the  palpating  finger  or  it  may  pro- 
trude from  the  anus.  It  often  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage,  but  other- 
wise its  presence  is  not  apt  to  be  noticed  by  the  patient,  unless  it 
projects  Externally  or  becomes  caught  in  the  sphincter,  causing  the 
patient  to  feel  that  all  of  the  fecal  matter  has  not  been  evacuated. 
It  may  also  become  inflamed  and  acutely  painful.  If  the  polypus 
is  situated  above  the  reach  of  the  finger,  an  exact  diagnosis  requires 
the  use  of  the  speculum  (p.  281). 

Treatment. — If  the  polypus  is  small  and  easily  accessible  it 
can  be  ligated  and  removed  through  the  speculum,  or  the  defect 
in  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  closed  by  one  or  two  black  silk 
sutures.  If  it  is  of  larger  size  or  has  a  broad  pedicle,  it  is  better 
to  etherize  the  patient,  dilate  the  sphincter,  cleanse  the  rectum, 
remove  the  polyp,  ligate  its  vessels,  and  accurately  close  the  wound 
by  fine  black  silk  interrupted  sutures.  The  aftertreatment  is  the 
same  as  that  which  should  follow  the  removal  of  a  chronic  hemor- 
rhoid (p.  316). 

Hemorrhoids. — A  hemorrhoid  is  a  more  or  less  pedicled 
swelling,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  anus,  which  is  covered 
with  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  and  in  the  center  of  which  are 
one  or  more  dilated  veins.  If  the  hemorrhoid  is  of  long  standing 
it  usually  contains  in  addition  considerable  cicatricial  tissue  of 
inflammatory  origin. 
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Hemorrhoids  are  spoken  of  as  external  or  interna},  according 
to  their  situation.  Those  which  are  placed  so  far  otitward  aa  to 
rest  normally  outside  the  sphincter  ani  are  called  external  hemor- 
rhoids ;  others  are  spoken  of  as  internal,  although  many  of  them 
do  not  lie  wholly  within  the  sphincter. 

.  According  to  their  age  and  manner  of  development,  hemor- 
rhoids may  also  be  classed  as  acute  and  chronic. 

Acate  External  Hemorrhoid. — A  hemorrhoid  may  appear  sud- 
denly.    While  the  patient  is  at  stool  or  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  a 


h'la.  142. — AcCTE  External  Heuorrhoid,  Ose  Week.  Note  the  dark  point  which 
iiuliCBles  B  threateoed  rupture  and  diBcliarge  of  the  blood  clot.  Three  yeare 
previously  a  iiiiiular  acute  hemorrhoid  relieved  itaelf  in  thia  way.  Patient  a  man 
aged  forty-four  years. 

vein  about  the  anus  may  rupture  subcutaneously,  causing  the  blood 
to  clot  in  its  lunien  or,  more  often,  outside  of  iL  There  will  then 
be  felt  upon  examination  a  small  rounded  tumor,  containing  in  its 
center  a  solid  elastic  clot  of  blood  (Fig.  142).  If  the  mucous 
membrane  or  skin  which  covers  it  is  edematous  the  blood  clot  can- 
not be  felt  BO  perfectly. 
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Such  a  hemorrhoid  is  sometimes  situated  wholly  outside  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  although  it  is  usually  grasped,  in  part  at  least,  by 
this  muscle.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  a  true  "  strangulated 
hemorrhoid,"  which  is  a  chronic  internal  hemorrhoid,  prolapsed 
and  pinched  by  the  sphincter. 

The  symptoms  of  an  acute  hemorrhoid  are  those  of  discom- 
fort, burning,  and,  if  the  affected  vein  lies  within  the  grasp  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  there  will  also  exist  sharp  pain,  which  grows 
more  acute  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  and  w^hich  is  greatly  in- 
creased upon  defecation,  and  may  even  render  tliat  act  impossible. 

If  a  hemorrhoid  of  this  character  is  not  treated,  one  of  two 
things  will  follow.  If  the  pressure  upon  the  overlying  mucous 
membrane  or  skin  is  great  enough  to  cause  necrosis,  the  blood  clot 
may  be  discharged,  the  patient  will  be  relieved  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  tumor  wull  shrivel  up  in  part  and  become  one  of  the  exter- 
nal tabs  of  skin  so  often  sei^n  about  the  anus  and  which  are  some- 
times called  cutaneous  hemorrhoids.  If  necrosis  of  the  overlying 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  does  not  take  place  the  blood  clot  will 
in  time  become  organized,  and  the  tumor  will  decrease  in  size, 
though  remaining  harder  and  larger  than  is  the  case  when  the 
blood  clot  is  discharged. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  for  an  acute  hemorrhoid  is 
radial  incision,  or  excision  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  over- 
lying skin,  removal  of  the  clotted  blood,  insertion  of  a  bit  of  gauze, 
or  possibly  suture  of  tlie  wound.  If  tlie  hemorrhoid  is  situated 
wholly  outside  of  the  sphincter,  this  operation  may  be  performed 
in  a  few  seconds,  eitlier  with  or  without  a  local  anesthetic  If  the 
lesion  has  caused  great  pain,  it  almost  certainly  extends  upward 
within  the  grasp  of  the  spliinctcr.  In  tliis  case  no  operation  should 
be  done  until  after  the  sphincter  ani  has  been  dilated,  and  for 
this  a  general  anestlictic  is  desirable  (see  p.  282). 

If  the  external  acute  hemorrhoid  is  not  seen  until  the  symp- 
toms are  subsiding,  and  the  danger  of  necrosis  of  the  skin  is  past, 
it  may  be  well  to  postpone  operation  and  allow  the  thrombus  to 
organize  and  shrivel  up.  At  any  rate  operation  at  this  stage  will 
not  be  follow^ed  by  the  prompt  collapse  of  the  skin  and  quick 
restoration  to  normal  which  follows  operation  when  the  dot  is 
freshly  formed. 

External  tabs  of  skin,  the  so  called  cutaneous  hemorrhoids,  the 
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result  of  previous  acute  hemorrhoids,  usually  give  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms. If  their  presence  is  disfiguring  they  should  be  removed  and 
the  resulting  wounds  sutured  radially  to  the  anus  with  fine  black 
silk. 

Chronic  Hemorrhoid. — Another  form  of  hemorrhoid  which  may 
be  spoken  of  as  chronic  to  distinguish  it  from  the  acute  form  above 
described  is  due  to  constipation.  The  dry  hard  fecal  matter  clings 
to  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  sphincter,  and  a  strong  abdom- 
inal pressure  exerted  by  the  patient  to  expel  the  feces  dilates  the 
veins  of  the  rectum  and  those  about  the  anus.  In  the  normal 
individual  in  perfect  health  defecation  can  take  place  without 
straining,  since  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  is  continued 
down  to  the  anus,  and  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  fecal  mass.  When 
the  feces  is  allowed  to  remain  for  hours  each  day  in  the  rectum, 
the  latter  becomes  tolerant  of  its  presence,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  excite  it  to  peristaltic  action  during  the  act  of  defecation. 

In  time  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  become '  permanent,  and 
although  the  change  may  not  be  noticeable  when  the  parts  are  at 
rest,  it  is  evident  when  the  patient  strains.  This  gives  a  puffy 
appearance  to  the  skin  aroimd  the  anus.  These  dilated  masses 
of  veins,  with  their  covering  of  skin,  are  called  chronic  external 
hemorrhoids. 

From  this  repeated  straining  at  stool,  and  from  the  long  reten- 
tion of  feces  in  the  rectum,  the  caliber  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  rectum  becomes  excessive,  and  when  it  is  empty  the  superfluous 
mucous  membrane  is  naturally  throwTi  into  folds.  Such  a  fold 
covering  a  mass  of  dilated  veins  is  known  as  an  internal  hemor- 
rhoid. At  each  defecation  it  is  dragged  do^^^lward,  and  in  time 
comes  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  pedicled  tumor.  One  or  more  of 
these  internal  hemorrhoids  may  protrude  from  the  anus  after 
defecation  until  replaced  by  the  fingers  (Fig.  J43). 

If  the  hemorrhoids  are  large  and  the  sphincter  ani  by  reason 
of  the  irritation  of  the  parts  has  tightened  its  grasp,  the  reduction 
of  tlie  liemorrhoids  may  be  attended  with  difficulty.  In  this  man- 
ner a  true  strangulation  of  a  hemorrhoid  may  take  place,  and 
result  in  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  usiuil  case  of  chronic  hemorrhoids,  there  may  1x5  one  or 
two  of  the  folds  almve  described  or  a  complete  circle  of  them,  or 
the  whole  lower  segment  of  tlie  rectum  may  become  so  loosened 
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and  dilated  that  it  turns  outward  during  the  act  of  defecation, 
thus  simulating  the  normal  behavior  of  the  rectum  of  the  horee 
during  defecation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  arising  from  chronic  hemorrhoids 
vary  greatly  according  to  tlie  situation  of  the  dilated  veins  and 


fifty-two  years. 


wliether  or  not  inflammation  is  present.  Chronic  external  hemor- 
rhoids existing  alone  often  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever,  or 
possibly  to  a  slight  burning  sensation  after  defecation,  possibly  to 
pruritus.  Internal  hemorrhoids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  more 
painful,  and  when  well  developed  they  bleed  easily  and  interfere 
with  defecation.  These  patients  are  almost  invariably  constipated, 
and  while  constipation  is  one  of  the  cliief  factors  in  the  causation 
of  hemorrhoids,  it  often  happens  that  laxatives  by  temiwrarily 
increasing  the  size  of  the  tumors,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  protrude,  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient  The  pain 
may  be  constant  or  it  may  be  caused  by  defecation,  and  last  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  rectum  has  been  emptied.  The  hem- 
orrhage is  of  variable  quantity.  It  is  usually  due  to  abrasions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  caused  by  the  passage  of  hard  fecal  mat- 
ter through  the  sphincter,  or  to  abrasions  caused  by  the  patient, 
if  the  mucous  membrane  protrudes  from  the  anna  and  he  uses  a 
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rough,  dry  paper  to  cleanse  liimself  or  to  relieve  the  itching.  Hem- 
orrhage may  also  be  due  to  congestion  or  ulceration  within  the 
rectum;  and  if  so,  it  usually  occurs  in  greater  quantity  than 
when  it  is  due  to  the  mechanical  abrasions  spoken  of.  The  itch- 
ing may  be  intolerable.  This  may  be  the  chief  or  only  symptom 
of  hemorrhoids,  and  hence  the  term  itching  piles.  It  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  disordered  circulation  about  the  anus,  and  if  so, 
disappears  with  the  relief  of  the  hemorrhoids.  But  pruritus  ani 
may  exist  without  hemorrhoids  (see  p.  287),  and  may  therefore 
coexist  independently. 

Teeatment. — The  non-ojxjrativo  treatment  of  hemorrhoids  is 
of  importance  because  it  may  relieve  all  symptoms  in  the  milder 
cases,  and  because  many  patients  absolutely  refuse  operation,  even 
when  it  is  clearly  indicated.  If  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
mode  of  life  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  constipation,  mild  laxa- 
tives should  be  given.  Straining  at  stool  is  to  be  avoided,  even 
though  a  small  injection  of  cold  water  has  to  be  used  each  time. 
The  patient  should  make  it  a  practise  after  the  rectum  is  empty  to 
contract  the  sphincter  four  or  five  times  with  considerable  force. 
Bathing  with  cold  water  will  also  improve  the  tone  of  the  tissues, 
and,  when  possible,  these  measures  should  be  followed  by  a  few 
minutes'  rest  in  a  recumbent  position  or  with  the  hips  elevated. 

Local  treatment  will  naturally  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
most  annoying  symptoms:  thus,  if  the  patient  is  annoyed  with 
itching,  the  parts  should  be  painted  with  a  five  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolig  acid  or  a  salve  containing  tannic  acid  and  ichthyol, 
each  one  part,  belladonna  ointment  and  the  cerate  of  lead  subace- 
tate,  each  five  parts.  For  the  bleeding  and  pain  of  internal  hem- 
orrlioids,  a  multitude  of  salves  and  suppositories  has  been  recom- 
mended. Perhaps  as  good  as  any  is  a  suppository  containing 
two  grains  of  iodoform  and  five  of  tannic  acid,  with  the  addition 
of  a  snuill  quantity  of  morphine,  if  the  pain  is  great. 

Hemorrhage  is  for  the  most  part  not  serious,  unless  on  account 
of  its  fre(]uent  recurrence.  Any  particular  bleeding  either  ceases 
spontaneously  or  will  usually  do  so  as  soon  as  the  patient  assumes 
a  horizontal  j)<)siti<m  or  applies  cold  and  pressure  to  the  anus. 

A  prolajisiMl  lioinorrhoid  can  usually  1x3  replaced  by  a  few 
moments'  stoady  pressure.  This  is  more  effectual  if  the  mucous 
membraui'  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bowel  is  drawn  outward 
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before  the  pressure  is  made.  Its  returu  will  then  assist  in  drag- 
ging the  prolapsed  hemorrhoid  tack  into  place.  The  patient  usu- 
ally learns  to  make  this  manipulation  himself.  If  he  fails  on  ao- 
count  of  pain  or  swelling,  the  prolapsed  hemorrhoid  will  rapidly 
increase  in  size,  so  that  in  an  hour  or  two  its  reduction  will  be 
more  diflicult  If  left  out  for  a  longer  period  it  may  become  gan- 
grenous in  part. 

The  application  of  cold  by  an  ice-bag  or  cracked  ice  will  re- 
duce the  swelling  and  favor  reduction.  Constant  elastic  pressure 
obtained  by  a  big  pad  of  nonabsorbcnt  cotton  and  a  firm  T-band- 
age  may  in  an  hour  or  two  reduce  the  prolapsed  hemorrhoid.  The 
cotton  should  be  separated  from  the  hemorrhoid  by  a  layer  of 
gauze  spread  with  any  simple  ointment. 

If  these  measures  fail,  or  if  immediate  reduction  is  desirable 
on  account  of  intense  pain,  the  patient  should  be  given  a  general 
anesthetic  and  the  sphincter  ani  dilated.  Return  of  the  prolapsed 
hemorrhoids  is  then  accomplished  wdth  the  greatest  ease.  A  rub- 
ber tube  left  in  the  rectum  wiU  allow  the  escape  of  gas. 

While  the  palliative  treatment  above  indicated  will  relieve  the 
symptoms  in  mild  cases  of  hemorrlioids,  they  are  ill  adapted  to 
severe  cases.  In  these  the  gross  lesions  are  so  marked  that  one 
does  his  patient  an  injustice  who  does  not  advise  him  to  submit 
himself  to  oi)eration. 

Operative  Treatment. — The  curative  treatment  of  chronic 
hemorrhoids  consists  in  the  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
removal  of  the  superfluous  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  the 
underlying  dilated  veins.  This  may  mean  the  removal  of  a  single 
fold  or  several  folds,  or  the  removal  of  a  complete  circle  of  the 
bowel  in  cases  in  which  there  is  so  much  prolapse.  The  wounds 
caused  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  should  be  carefullv 
stitched  with  fine  black  silk  after  the  veins  and  arteries  have 
been  ligated  and  excised.  In  other  words,  the  same  surgical  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied  here  as  are  followed  in  the  removal  of 
superfluous  tissue  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  "No  one  would 
think  of  clamping  an  angioma  of  the  check,  ligating  or  cauteri- 
zing its  stump,  and  leaving  the  wound  to  heal  by  granulation.  The 
rectum  should  be  treated  w^ith  no  less  respect.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  parts  will  heal,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  lack  of 
any  visible  scar  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  only  seen 
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hemorrhoids  treated  by  the  older  methods.  As  far  as  possible  the 
suture  lines  should  be  made  longitudinal  to  avoid  subsequent  con- 
traction of  the  anus. 

Technic  of  Operation. — Whenever  possible,  three  days  should 
be  allowed  to  prepare  the  patient  for  ojxiration,  as  this  preparation 
is  most  important  The  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  moved  three 
days  before  operation  and  two  days  before  operation.  On  the  day 
immediately  preceding  operation  one  or  two  rectal  enemas  should 
be  given.  After  this  the  rectum  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  will 
then  be  foimd  clean  and  free  from  fluid  at  operation.  For  the 
last  day  the  diet  should  be  fluid  and  of  a  character  to  leave  little 
residue,  and  a  small  dose  of  morphine  may  be  given  a  few  hours 
before  oi)eration. 

The  patient  is  anesthetized  and  placed  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion. The  sphincter  is  slowly  but  completely  dilated '(p.  282). 
A  bivalve  speculum  is  inserted  and  opened  in  different  directions, 
so  that  the  operator  may  determine  the  amount  of  hemorrhoidal 
tissue  which  it  is  desirable  to  resect.  The  six3culum  is  removed 
and  an  individual  hemorrhoid  is  clamped  longitudinally.  The 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin,  if  the  hemorrhoid  extends  so  far 
downward,  is  divided  on  either  side  of  the  clamp,  and  dissected 
and  pushed  back  from  the  central  mass  of  vessels.  The  pedicle 
of  the  hemorrhoid,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  vessels,  is  trans- 
fixed and  ligated  in  two  sections  with  fine  catgut.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  wound  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  then  closed  by  a 
continuous  suture  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  Before  tliis  is  drawn 
taut  the  portion  of  hemorrhoid  included  in  the  clamp  is  cut  away. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  far  enough  away  from  tlie  ligatures 
on  the  pedicle  so  tliat  they  will  not  slip  off.  The  chroinie  catgut 
suture  is  then  continued  until  the  wound  is  dosed ;  or  if  preferred 
tlie  upper  half  of  the  wound  only  is  closed  in  this  way,  and  tlie 
hiwer  half  is  stitched  with  fine  black  silk.  This  causes  less  irri- 
tation, ami  almost  never  suppurates ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  remove, 
without  anestliesia,  stitches  more  than  an  inch  above  the  normal 
lower  level  of  the  anus. 

Other  hemorrhoids  are  treated  in  this  nuinner  until  the  normal 
contour  of  the  l)Owel  has  been  restored.  One  should  l^e  careful 
not  to  remove  too  much  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  espe- 
cially in  the  anal  canal^  lest  a  stricture  result     It  is  rarely  de- 
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sirable  to  remove  more  than  four  claiiipfuls  of  tissue.  The  clamp 
should  never  contain  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bowel. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  often  continuous  with  external  ones, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  radial  excisions  of  mucous  membrane 
should  be  continued  outward  far  enough  to  remove  the  surplus 
skin,  and  permit  the  ligation  and  excision  of  the  dilated  under- 
lying veins.  The  remaining  skin  will  "  fit "  more  smoothly  if  the 
line  of  suture,  strictly  longitudinal  within  the  rectum,  becomes  a 
spiral  one  when  it  passes  outside  of  the  anus. 

Postoperative  Treatment. — After  the  operation  the  patient 
should  be  kept  on  a  fluid  diet  for  two  days.  The  white  of  an  egg, 
stirred  raw  into  a  half-glass  of  water,  probably  leaves  as  little 
residue  in  the  intestine  as  any  form  of  nourishment  A  little 
fruit  juice  may  be  added  for  taste.  This  may  be  given  every  two 
or  three  hours.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  by  a  laxative  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  after  that  the  patient  may  get  up,  though 
if  he  can  afford  a  longer  rest,  so  much  the  better. 

All  things  considered,  this  plan  of  treatment  seems  the  test 
that  has  been  devised.  It  is  the  cleanest,  gives  the  smallest  wound 
for  the  work  done,  and  is  followed  in  most  cases  by  primary  union. 
The  various  forms  of  office  treatment  by  means  of  electrolysis, 
injections  of  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  prolong  the  patient's  discomfort 
for  several  weeks,  even  if  they  do  not  add  to  it,  and  often  fail  to 
effect  a  cure, 

MALIGNANT  TUMORS 

Oarclnoma. — Cancer  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  a  common 
disease,  especially  in  men  over  thirty  years  of  age.  It  may  origi- 
nate in  the  skin  around  or  within  the  anus,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
squamous  epithelioma;  or  it  may  originate  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum,  in  which  case  it  may  be  of  any  one  of  the 
types  of  cancer  which  are  found  growing  from  mucous  membrane. 
In  more  than  one-half  the  cases  the  tumor  involves  the  supraperi- 
toneal portion  of  the  rectum ;  while  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
it  involves  the  infraperitoneal  portion  of  the  rectum  or  the  anus. 
In  these  latter  situations  it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  finger,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  the  less  excuse  for  failure  to  make  an  early 
diagnosis.    Yet  so  strong  is  the  dislike  of  many  physicians  for  a 
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rectal  examination  that  patients  are  frequently  seen  with  well  de- 
veloped carcinoma  of  the  rectum  who  have  been  treated  for  con- 
stipation, hemorrhoids,  etc.,  for  months  without  a  physical  exami- 
nation being  made.  This  is  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  any  is  needed, 
for  introducing  this  serious  subject  into  a  book  on  minor  surgery. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  anal  carcinoma  is  easily  made, 
since  at  least  a  part  of  the  growth  is.  visible.  There  will  be  in- 
duration of  the  skin  and  a  hard  tumor,  slightly  elevated,  and  pre- 
senting in  its  older  portions  cracks  or  ulcers  partially  covered  by 
scabs.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  section  of  the  tumor  will 
remove  any  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  its  nature. 

The  early  symptoms  of  carcinoma  situated  above  the  anal  canal 
are  irregularity  in  the  stools,  constipation  or  diarrhea,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  or  pus  or  blood,  the  discharge  usually  having  an 
extremely  foul  odor.  The  discharge  frequently  causes  erosions  of 
the  skin  about  the  anus.  The  amount  of  pain  varies  in  different 
cases.  The  fact  that  it  is  often  a  late  symptom  is  no  doubt  one 
reason  why  these  tumors  sometimes  attain  so  great  a  size  before 
surgical  aid  is  called  for. 

If  the  carcinoma  is  within  reach  of  the  finger,  it  can  be  rec* 
ognized  as  a  hard,  nodular  growth,  more  or  less  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  It  is  inelastic, 
so  that  if  it  extends  through  more  than  one-half  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  rectum,  the  caliber  of  the  latter  is  distinctly  reduced. 
If  it  extends  all  the  way  around  the  rectum,  there  is  usually  a 
well  marked  stricture. 

The  fact  that  no  tumor  can  be  reached  with  the  finger  is  no 
proof  that  the  rectum  is  free  from  cancer,  since  it  may  be  situ- 
ated too  high  up  to  be  accessible  in  this  manner.  In  every  such 
case,  therefore,  an  examination  with  the  speculum  should  be  made. 

Sarooma. — Sarcoma  of  the  rectum  starts  outside  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  so  tliat  at  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  movable 
over  it  For  the  same  reason  ulceration  is  not  an  early  symptom, 
nor  is  gangrene  of  the  surface,  with  its  characteristic  odor,  so 
prominent  a  symptom.  Sarcoma  may  obstruct  the  rectum  by  its 
bulk,  but  does  not  tend  to  form  a  cicatricial  stricture. 

Treatment. — This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  cancer  of  tlio  rectum,  but  the  matter  is  such  an  important  one 
that  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  every  physician 
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who  is  consulted  by  a  patient  for  the  relief  of  rectal  symptoms 
should  make  a  careful  digital  examination,  and  if  the  diagnosis 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  an  examination  with  the  speculum  should 
also  be  made.  Were  this  the  rule  fewer  malignant  troubles  would 
go  so  long  unsuspected. 

ACQUIRED  DEFORMITIES 

Prolapse. — Acute  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  often  seen  in 
young  infants.  At  an  early  age  the  rectum  is  a  delicate  structure, 
more  like  the  small  intestine  in  the  adult  than  like  the  adult  rec- 
tum. It  is  loosely  attached  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  tlierefore  easily 
everted  by  excessive  straining  at  stool,  either  the  result  of  con- 
stipation or  of  diarrhea.  Such  a  prolapse  usually  measures  from 
one  to  three  inclies  in  length  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing else.  It  is  a  soft  tumor  covered  with  mucous  membrane, 
either  in  a  normal  state  or  congested  or  edematous  or  gangrenous, 
according  to  the  amount  of  constriction  of  the  anus  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  prolapse. 

It  sometimes  hap^^ens  that  an  invagination  of  the  gut  above  the 
rectum  may  appear  at  the  anus.  Even  so  high  an  invagination 
as  that  of  the  small  intestine  through  the  iliocecal  valve  has  been 
known  to  protrude  from  the  anus.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
protruding  gut  is  apt  to  be  in  a  serious  condition.  If  the  rectum 
alone  has  prolapsed  its  vitality  is  not  seriously  affected  in  most 
cases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  indicated  in  acute  prolapse  is 
the  immediate  replacement  of  the  protruding  bowel.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  some  position  which  will  bring  tlie  hips  well 
above  the  epigastrium.  A  small  child  may  be  inverted,  if  this 
can  be  done  without  exciting  crying.  Delicate  manipulation  with 
the  fingers  will  usually  succeed.  As  in  reducing  a  hernia  this 
may  be  carried  out  in  two  ways:  The  protruding  mass  may  be 
grasped  with  the  hand  and  compressed,  much  as  one  compresses 
the  bulb  of  a  hand  syringe.  This  pressure  may  force  the  central 
part  of  the  prolapse  back  into  the  rectum,  and  if  so  the  rest  will 
easily  follow.  The  other  method  is  to  push  upward  the  lowest 
part  of  the  prolapse  with  the  finger.  The  trouble  with  this  method 
is  the  difficulty  in  preventing  the  prolapse  from  recurring  when 
the  finger  is  withdrawn.     A  good  plan  is  to  wrap  the  finger  with 
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dry  gauze  or  tissue  paper,  wliich  sticks  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  then  by  rotation  of  the  finger  to  unwind  this  from  the  finger, 
leaving  it  in  the  rectum  until  the  prolapse  has  been  entirely  re- 
duced. • 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  prolapse  for  some 
weeks.  Sufficient  laxatives  or  enemata  should  be  given  to  pre- 
vent straining  at  stool.  Defecation  should  take  place  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  either  on  the  back  or  side.  The  buttocks  should  be 
tightly  strapped  together  with  adhesive  plaster.  If  this  becomes 
soiled,  the  central  part  should  be  cut  away  and  new  strips  placed 
over  the  old,  as  the  daily  peeling  off  of  the  old  and  application 
of  new  strips  will  make  the  skin  sore  in  a  short  time. 

In  infants  a  cure  can  almost  invariably  be  effected  by  these 
means. 

If  the  prolapse  is  due  to  an  invagination  alK)Vc  the  rectum, 
merely  crowding  the  gut  back  witliin  the  anus  will  not  of  course 
relieve  the  trouble.  Something  may  be  accomplished,  however, 
digitally  or  by  the  injection  of  warm  oil  combined  with  inversion 
of  tlie  patient.  If  these  simple  means  are  not  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure  within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  symptoms,  laparotomy 
should  he  performed. 

Chronic  Prolapse. — In  the  lesser  degrees  of  this  condition 
there  is  a  protrusion  after  defecation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  severer  degrees  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but  all  the 
coats  of  the  rectum  are  turned  out,  and  when  replaced,  they  again 
prolai)se  as  soon  as  the  patient  assumes  an  upright  position  and 
takes  a  few  stei)s. 

The  causes  of  chronic  prolapse  are  the;  same  as  the  causes  of 
chronic  hemorrhoids,  namelv,  dilatation  and  atonv  of  the  rectum 
and  straining  to  exp(»l  a  constipated  movement.  I^rolapse  is  also 
favored  by  the  overstretching  or  laceration  of  the  jx^rineum  at 
childbirth,  by  unwise  ojx^rations  upon  the  rectum  leading  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  sphincter  ani,  as  well  as  by  the  relaxation  of  the  tissues 
which  comes  with  old  age.  It  is  therefore  especially  frequent  in 
old  and  feeble  jx^rsons,  though  by  no  means  c<mfined  to  them. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  are  slight,  the  annoyance  of  the 
protruding  mass  covered  with  mucous  membrane  being  often  the 
only  one.  If  this  ulcerates,  there  will  of  course  be  a  purulent  and 
slightly  bloody  discharge.     The  diagnosis  is  always  easy,  though 
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it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  say  just  what  is  the  degree  of  prolapse, 
nor  whether  it  is  accompanied  by  a  hernial  protrusion  or  not 

Treatment. — The  treatment  outlined  for  acute  prolapse  can- 
not be  expected  to  cure  chronic  prolapse;  the  conditions  are  too 
different;  and  yet  something  may  be  accomplished  by  attention 
to  the  bowels,  the  use  of  cold  water  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
rectum  to  tone  up  the  muscles,  and  by  rectal  and  abdominal  mas- 
sage. Astringents  may  also  be  used  within  the  rectum  (see  p. 
313)  or  applied  to  the  protruding  bowel. 

The  bowel  may  be  stiffened  by  the  injection  of  irritating  fluids 
into  its  tissues,  or  by  the  cauterization  of  its  surface.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  anything  which  will  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  rectum 
will  make  it  less  easy  for  a  prolapse  to  occur.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  advocates  of  tliis  plan  of  treatment  that  the  caliber  of  the 
rectum  is  also  reduced  thereby.  A  fluid  commonly  employed  for 
intraumral  injectiuu  is  composed  of  the  following  substances: 

^   Salicylic  acid   1  part ; 

Sodium  biborate 2  parts; 

Carbolic  acid   4       " 

Glycerin    16       " 

A  few  minims  are  injected  in  two  or  three  places  aroimd  the 
neck  of  the  prolapse,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  reduction  is 
made.  For  two  weeks  thereafter  the  patient  should  keep  the 
buttocks  strapped  together,  and  should  defecate  in  a  horizontal 
position. 

Cauterization  of  the  protruded  rectum  may  be  performed 
with  a  strong  acid  or  with  the  Paquelin  cautery.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  cauterization  be  made  in  longitudinal  lines, 
from  four  to  six  according  to  the  size  of  the  bowel.  Another 
plan  is  to  reduce  the  prolapse  and  insert  a  8i)eculum  having  six 
narrow  slits  in  it,  so  placed  that  they  are  wholly  above  the  anal 
canal  when  the  speculum  is  inserted.  The  mucous  membrane 
projects  through  these  slits  into  the  lumen  of  the  speculum,  and 
can  be  readily  and  accurately  cauterized. 

If  these  simpler  measures  fail  there  are  a  number  of  opera- 
tions to  choose  from,  such  as  excision  of  longitudinal  or  circular 
strips  of  mucous  membrane;  enfolding  of  a  longitudinal  fold  of 
the  whole  rectum  through  a  posterior  incision;  suspension  of  the 
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rcctiiin  through  a  posterior  or  an  abdominal  incision,  etc  The 
details  of  these  and  other  operations  are  found  in  special  and 
general  text-books. 

Heotal  hernia,  with  prolapse  of  a  part  of  the  rectum,  is 
found  in  women  whose  sphincter  ani  has  been  damaged  in  child- 
birth. Such  a  prolapse  is  of  the  nature  of  a  hernia,  the  outer 
portion  of  which  is  covered  with  the  everted  mucous  membrane 
and  within  which  there  may  be  a  portion  of  the  vagina  or  the 
uterus  or  the  intestine  or  other  contents  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Such  a  hernia  is  always  easily  reducible.  Its  cure  is  to  be  sought 
by  restoration  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Incontinence  of  the  Sphincter  Ani, — Inability  of  the  pa- 
tient to  retain  his  feces  may  be  due  to  a  great  number  of  causes, 
such  as  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  other  forms  of  paralysis,  rup- 
ture or  division  of  the  sphincter,  rigidity  of  the  anal  canal,  as 
seen  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  etc. 

A  patient  may  be  able  to  retain  solid  fecal  matter,  but  un- 
able to  retain  fluid  feces.  This  is  frequently  the  case  after  resec- 
tion of  the  rectum  for  malignant  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  incontinence  is  easily  made 
from  the  statement  of  the  patient  or  those  who  care  for  him.  But 
the  mere  knowledge  of  this  one  symptom  is  not  a  satisfactory  diag- 
nosis. The  physician  must  ascertain  whether  incontinence  exists 
at  all  times,  and  if  not,  under  what  circumstances  it  occurs.  He 
must  also  continue  his  examination  imtil  he  has  learned  the  exact 
cause  of  the  lack  of  control.  If  proctitis  exists,  or  an  ulcer  or 
a  stricture  or  malignant  disease,  appropriate  treatment  is  to  be 
instituted.  If  the  loss  of  sphincteric  control  has  followed  a  trau- 
matism or  an  operation  for  hemorrhoids,  fistula,  or  abscess,  the 
physical  examination  should  reveal  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
contract  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  or  its  segments  in  case  it  has 
been  divided  in  more  than  one  place.  These  are  the  cases  in  which 
a  slight  operation  may  cure  or  benefit  a  patient  otherwise  very 
miserable. 

Treatment. — If  examination  shows  that  there  is  no  paralysis 
of  the  sphincter,  but  that  loss  of  control  is  due  to  separation  of 
the  cut  ends  of  the  muscle,  an  oi)eration  should  be  performed  to 
reestablish  its  continuity.  This  should  not  be  performed  as  long 
as  any  ulcer  or  sinus  exists. 
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The  patient  should  be  prepared  as  for  other  rectal  operations 
(p.  315).  A  general  anesthetic  is  desirable.  A  circular  incision 
should  be  made  at  a  distance  of  a  half  incli  or  more  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  anus,  and  long  enough  to  expose  the  cut  ends  of  the 
sphincter  ani.  Both  of  these  are  freed  by  careful  dissection,  the 
intervening  scar  tissue  is  cut  away,  and  the  clean  ends  of  the  mus- 
cle are  closely  approximated  by  three  or  four  sutures  of  fine 
chromicized  catgut  prei)ared  to  resist  absorption  for  twenty  days. 
The  skin  w-ound  is  sutured  with  fine  black  silk.  Primary  union 
is  striven  for  and  often  obtained ;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case 
the  ultimate  result  of  operation  may  still  be  satisfactory  if  the 
deep  sutures  hold  the  muscular  ends  firmly  together  until  granu- 
lation is  complete.  Hence  the  desirability  of  suturing  the  muscle 
with  a  catgut  which  will  resist  absorption  for  three  weeks. 

The  bowels  should  he  kept  quiet  four  or  five  days.  Oil  in- 
jections should  then  be  administered  and  mild  laxatives.  After 
the  movement  the  parts  should  be  carefully  cleansed. 

This  treatment  by  restoring  the  original  condition  is  the  best 
that  can  be  employed.  Unfortunately  it  is  many  times  inapplica- 
ble, either  because  of  wasting  of  the  sphincter  or  paralysis  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  muscle  or  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
muscle,  as  after  many  cases  of  rectal  resection.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  continence  by  a 
purse  string  wire  suture  introduced  subcutaneously  and  allowed 
to  remain ;  by  twisting  of  the  rectum  and  suture  in  its  new  rela- 
tions; and  by  other  plastic  operations  described  in  special  text- 
books. 

Much  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient  by  keeping  his  stools 
in  a  solid  condition  and  by  w^ashing  out  the  feces  regularly  once 
or  twice  a  day.  If  all  these  measures  are  of  no  avail,  the  question 
of  left  inguinal  colostomy  should  l>e  considered.  A  continent 
artificial  anus  in  a  situation  where  it  can  he  cared  for  by  the 
patient  is  in  many  resj)ects  better  than  an  incontinent  natural  anus. 

CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES 

Imperforate  Anus. — The  only  important  malformation  of 
the  anus  or  rectum  is  a  lack  of  communication  of  the  lumen  of  the 
bowel  and  the  outside  world  through  the  anus.     The  lower  bowel 
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may  terminate  in  the  vagina,  and  normal  defecation  take  place 
in  this  manner  for  years.  There  may  be  only  a  minute  opening 
between  the  anus  and  rectum — a  congenital  stricture.  There  may, 
however,  be  no  opening  to  the  bowel,  and  unless  this  condition  is 
relieved  within  a  short  time  after  birth  the  death  of  the  infant 
must  follow.  The  anus  and  the  sphincter  ani  may  or  may  not  be 
normally  present  If  the  external  structures  are  perfect  and  the 
bowel  reaches  to  within  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  tlie  skin,  an 
opening  is  easily  made  through  the  septum,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  lumen  is  restored.  If  the  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectum  to  the  surface  is  more  than  half  an  inch  it  may  be  difficult 
to  find  the  rectum  at  operation,  and  some  surgeons  consider  colos- 
tomy preferable  to  a  prolonged  attempt  to  find  the  bowel.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  finding  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  the  fact 
that  instead  of  being  situated  immediately  above  the  imperforate 
anus,  it  is  often  deflected  one  way  or  another,  usually  lying  an- 
terior to  its  normal  situation.  In  these  cases  the  mortality  after 
operation  is  high,  as  it  is  also  after  colostomy  for  imperforate 
anus.  If  merely  a  congenital  stricture  exists,  it  may  be  dilated 
or  divided,  according  to  circumstances.  If  dilation  is  easily  jxsr- 
formed,  it  is  preferable,  as  a  wound  is  thereby  avoided. 
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SECTION  VI 

AFFEOTIOI^rS  OF  THE  ARM  AND  HAND 

(UPPER  EXTREMITY) 


CHAPTER    XTTI 

INJURIES   TO   THE   SOFT    PARTS    OF  THE   ARM   ANL 

HAND 

The  upper  extremity  is  especially  exposed  to  traumatism 
Fractures  of  the  various  bones  in  the  arm  and  hand  constitute  i 
large  part  of  all  fractures.  Tlie  proportion  of  slighter  traumatism! 
is  perhaps  larger.  Aloreover  so  many  important  structures  li< 
close  to  the  skin  of  this  ])art  of  the  body  that  a  slight  injury  ma^ 
have  serious  effects.  Familiar  examples  are  an  incised  woun( 
of  the  front  of  the  wrist,  opening  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery,  o: 
dividing  some  flexor  tendons;  a  bum  of  the  palm,  producing  per 
manent  flexion  of  the  fingers;  suppuration  involving  a  tendoi 
sheath,  and  preventing  further  motion  of  the  tendon. 

Contusions. — Diagnosis  of  contusion  is  easily  made  from  tb 
redness  and  abrasion  of  the  skin,  tenderness  on  pressure,  ecchy 
mosis,  and  swelling.  If  there  is  loss  of  fimction,  or  if  manipula 
tion  of  the  underlying  bone  is  painful,  sear(?li  should  be  made  fo 
a  fracture  or  sprain.  It  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  contu 
sion  involving  a  bone,  from  a  partial  fracture,  or  a  fracture  with 
out  displacement.  Without  the  aid  of  the  X-ray  it  may  be  nee 
essary  to  wait  a  week  or  two,  to  sec  if  the  sjTuptoms  of  dee] 
tenderness  and  disability  disappear  before  asserting  positivel; 
that  the  bone  is  uninjured. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  simple  contusion  is  given  oi 

page  2.    A  sling  is  in  most  cases  advisable.     It  is  less  conspicuou 

if  made  of  a  black  silk  handkerchief  or  a  black  ribbon  two  or  thre 

inches  in  width;  or  if  the  patient's  pride  does  not  permit  evei 

this,  he  may  keep  his  hand  l)etween  the  second  and  third  button 

of  his  coat. 
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Contusions  about  the  joints  are  often  associated  with  sprains, 
and  they  are  therefore  discussed  under  that  heading. 

Blister. — A  blister  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  epidermis  with  serous  or  seropurulent  or  bloody  fluid. 
Blisters  are  common  lesions  in  many  diseases.  They  are  also 
seen  in  bums  and  frost-bites.  They  also  follow  traumatism. 
The  last  is  the  only  type  of  blister  which  will  be  here  consid- 
ered. The  traumatism  may  be  a  slight,  oft  repeated  friction  upon 
skin  unaccustomed  to  it  or  a  sudden  more  severe  traumatism,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  the  pinching  of  the  skin.  Blisters  of  the  first 
tyj>e  are  common  upon  the  palms  of  the  hand,  from  rowing  a  boat 
or  using  heavy  tools,  and  upon  the  heels  and  toes  as  a  result  of 
an  imusual  amount  of  walking.  Blisters  of  the  second  type  usu- 
ally contain  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  and  are  called  blood-blis- 
ters.    Such  a  blister  is  a  small  hematoma  (v.  infra). 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  a  blister  the  object  is  to 
protect  the  tender  underlying  epithelium  for  a  few  days  until  it 
becomes  harder.  Hence  tlie  blister  should  not  be  removed,  but  its 
fluid  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  oblique  passage  into  it  of  a 
needle,  which  enters  the  sound  skin  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  blister.  The  skin  should  first  be 
cleansed  with  alcohol,  and  the  needle  passed  through  flame  to 
prevent  infection.  If  the  whole  blister  has  been  torn  away,  the 
underlying  skin  should  be  protected  by  a  wet  dressing  or  a  cotton- 
collodion  dressing  or  a  simple  ointment 

If  a  blister  contains  pus,  all  of  the  raised  epithelium  should 
be  at  once  cut  away  and  a  wet  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 

Hematoma. — The  description  and  treatment  of  hematoma  of 
the  head  (p.  2)  is  applicable  to  hematoma  of  the  arm.  There 
are,  however,  two  special  forms  of  hematoma  peculiar  to  this 
region. 

Hematoma  Beneath  the  Nail. — If  the  blood  is  poured  out  be- 
neath the  nail,  this  is  wholly  or  partly  lifted  from  its  bed,  and 
even  then  the  unrelieved  pressure  may  cause  the  patient  great 
jmin.  As  the  bluish  red  of  the  clotted  blood  shows  through  the 
translucent  nail  the  diagnosis  is  unmistakable  (Fig.  144). 

Treatment  consists  in  cutting  away  a  narrow  transverse  strip 
of  the  nail  near  its  base  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  prevent  sup- 
puration (Fig.  145).     If  the  base  of  the  formed  nail  has  been 
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st'paratod  fnmi  tlic  matrix,  it  slioiild  be  freed  from  the  overlying 
skin  nitli  tlic  ]K)iiit  of  n  kiiifo  nad  removed.     If  the  whole  nail 
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has  Iki'II  hxKiciitid,  it  should  lie  thus  fretnl  from  the  akin  and  rt- 
nioved.  In  auy  ease  a  drcssinf;  slioiiltl  he  kept  over  the  finger  for 
a  few  diiys  to  pn-vciit  dirt  fnmi  making  its  way  beneath  the  looa- 
enod  nail  anil  to  [vrotet-t  the  lender  lu'd  of  the  nail. 

Cutaneous  Hematoma  or  Blood-blister. — Small  hematoinata  are 
pniiliKt'd  in  tlio  palmar  skin  hy  ]>in<-hing  or  by  contiDUcd  rubbing, 
as  r)f  an  oar.  Tlicy  nsiiaily  eoutuin  bltxxly  serum  and  are  called 
iilooil-lilistera.  Tlie  contenls  of  these  blisters  should  be  pressed  out 
through  tlie  uliainiel  made  hy  passing  a  tdcan  needlo  through  sound 
skin  into  the  blister.  This  evacuation  may  have  to  be  repeated 
once  or  twice. 

A  blow  ii[Mui  the  olecranon  or  iip])or  part  of  tlie  ulna  may  pro- 
dura  a  large  h<-niatonia.    The  circulation  in  this  region  is  not  very 
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active,  and  if  the  skin  is  broken  and  the  wound  neglected  the  hema- 
toma may  suppurate,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  connection 
between  the  superficial  wound  and  the  hematoma.  The  treatment 
is  then  that  of  an  abscess  (see  p.  408). 

Bupture  of  the  Biceps  Muscle. — The  biceps  muscle  may 
be  partly  or  completely  torn,  usually  by  an  attempt  to  lift  a  too 
great  weight.  This  accident  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  men,  and 
usually  in  those  who  have  passed  their  prime,  or  in  those  whose 
muscles  have  been  weakened  by  alcoholism  or  disease. 

The  history  given  is  that  of  sudden  pain  in  the  arm  during  a 
strain,  followed  by  muscular  weakness.  If  the  muscle  is  only  par- 
tially torn,  the  patient  is  able  to  flex  his  forearm,  but  with  nothing 
like  the  usual  power. 

Physical  examination  confirms  the  statement  of  the  patient  as 
to  the  loss  of  muscular  power  of  flexion,  especially  when  the  fore- 
arm is  supinated.  Careful  palpation  wall  usually  reveal  a  depres- 
sion at  the  site  of  rupture.  This  may  be  in  either  the  tendinous 
or  muscular  portion  of  the  biceps.  Moreover,  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  contract  the  nmscle  it  remains  flabby,  although  he 
may  move  it  to  a  certain  extent.  If  only  a  part  of  the  muscle 
or  one  of  its  heads  is  ruptured,  this  part  will  remain  flabby 
while  the  remaining  j)ortion  is  firmly  contracted.  Sometimes 
the  retraction  of  the  torn  ])ortion  of  tlio  muscle  forms  a  notice- 
able bunch. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  may  be  operative  or  non-opera- 
tive. In  young  and  healthy  subjects  the  rupture  in  the  muscle  or 
tendon  should  be  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  the  torn  ends 
sutured  by  fine  silk  or  fine  catgut  chromatized  to  resist  absorption 
in  the  tissues  for  twenty  days  oT  more.  The  skin  should  1k»  sutured 
without  drainage,  and  the  forearm  kei)t  in  a  flexed  iH)siti<m  by  a 
broad  sling,  or,  if  the  patient  cannot  Ix?  trusted,  the  arm  should 
l)e  fixed  in  this  position  by  a  light  gjpsum  or  starch  bandage. 
This  should  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  wrecks,  after  which  passive 
motions,  and  later  active  motions,  may  be  resumed. 

If  the  rupture  is  slight,  or  if  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient makes  an  ojx*n  oj)eration  seem  useless,  non-operative  treat- 
ment is  indicated.  The  forearm  should  lie  flexed  at  a  right  angle 
and  carried  in  a  sling.  Massage  may  be  emj)loyed  every  day  or 
every  second  <lay,  j)ressure  Inking  so  <lirecte<l  as  to  ajtproxiniate  the 
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torn  ends  of  the  niuecle.  Bandages  or  strips  of  rubber  adhesive 
may  also  be  employed  toward  this  end. 

WoundB. — Punctured  wounds  of  the  hand  or  fingers  rarely 
give  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage,  but  they  are  often  followed 
by  suppuration. 

Bites  of  men  and  animals  should  be  regarded  as  pimctured 
wounds,  and  slioiild  receive  the  same  treatment. 

Complications. — Incised  wounds  are  significant  because  un- 
derlying structures  are  often  injured,  even  though  the  superficial 
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wound  is  small.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  iiislrunioitt  causing 
the  wound  is  very  sharp,  as  a  chisel  or  a  pointed  fragment  of  glass. 
The  possible  complications  of  sucli  a  wound  are  incision  or  division 
of  an  ai'tery  or  neri'e,  or  one  or  more  tendons,  or  the  opening  of 
a  joint.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  superficial  in  the  wrist, 
and  are  often  injured.  One  is  wont  to  think  of  the  ulnar  artery 
as  lying  close  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  forgcttinfr  Hint  in 
the  wrist  where  this  vessel  is  superficial  it  makes  a  shar])  cutvc 
toward  the  radial  side  to  clear  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  jiisi- 
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form  bone  (see  Fig.  146).  Hence  it  is  often  opened  in  transverse 
cuts,  which  are,  roughly  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the  wrist. 

The  ulnar  nerve  may  be  cut  at  the  elbow  between  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon.  This  produces  paral- 
ysis of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  inability  to  separate  the  fingers, 
loss  of  sensation  of  the  outer  half  of  the  ring  finger  and  of  the 
little  finger  in  front  and  behind.  Division  of  the  ulnar  nerve  at 
the  wrist  gives  the  same  symptoms  in  the  hand. 

If  the  radial  nerve  is  divided  at  the  wrist,  sensation  is  lost  in 
the  back  of  the  thumb  and  index-finger.  There  is  no  muscular 
paralysis. 

If  the  median  nerve  is  divided  at  the  wrist  its  muscular 
branches  to  the  flexors  of  the  forearm  are,  of  course,  not  affected. 
There  will  be  inability  to  abduct  the  thumb  and  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  and  index-finger. 

The  symptoms  here  given  are  not  all  the  changes  which  fol- 
low these  nerve  injuries,  but  they  are  the  most  striking  ones 
and  are  sufficient  for  diagnosis.  It  is  best  to  disregard  sensa- 
tion in  the  middle  finger,  as  anastomosis  may  give  misleading 
symptoms. 

The  tendons  most  often  divided  in  wounds  of  the  arm  are  those 
of  the  muscles  which  have  their  origin  in  the  forearm  and  their 
insertion  in  the  hand.  Twenty-three  such  tendons  pass  through 
the  annular  ligament.  They  may  be  cut  either  in  the  wrist,  hand, 
or  fingers.  Most  of  them  are  easily  palpated  when  put  on  the 
stretch  by  resisted  voluntary  motion,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
other  hand  will  usually  show  whether  any  one  of  them  is  divided ; 
but  if  in  doubt,  the  medical  attendant  will  do  well  to  postpone 
suture  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  until  he  has  refreshed  his  anatom- 
ical memory. 

The  action  of  the  deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers 
may  be  distinguished  as  follows:  If  both  are  divided,  the  finger 
cannot  be  flexed  with  any  considerable  force.  The  lumbricales 
and  interossei  have  only  a  feeble  action  as  compared  with  the  nor- 
mal flexors.  If  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus  to  any  finger  is 
divided,  the  patient  cannot  flex  the  terminal  phalanx  when  the  sec- 
ond phalanx  is  held  extended  by  the  surgeon  (Fig.  147).  If  the 
tendon  of  the  sublimis  is  divided,  the  patient  cannot  flex  the  sec- 
ond phalanx  when  the  first  is  held  extended,  or  at  least  not  until 
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after  the  third  has 
been  well  flexed  on 
the  second.  With 
division  of  the  sub- 
limis,  the  test  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig- 
ure 148  cannot  be 
assumed. 

Joints  of  the 
arm  and  hand  are 
most  exposed  to  in- 
cision on  their  pos- 
terior aspect  The 
nietacarpo  -  phalan- 
geal joints  are 
opened  far  more 
frequently  than  the 
others. 

Teeatmest, — 
The  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  arm 
and  hand  consists 
in  the  renioTal  of 
any  dirt>  the  con- 
trol of  bomorrhagc, 
tiK'  approximation 
I'f  tho  tissues  by 
i'uturv  if  necessaiy, 
Slid  a  dry  drt>ssinsr. 
iT,  it  (ho  cleansing 
i#  doubtful,  a  wet 
v:n'^<iu£.  ,  For  the 
-'-(":*i!#  v>f  such 
::xi;r,wr.:  s«*  p. 
:-^'  T:*-  skin  of 
:.x  r^r>.;  v»r  dn^r 
s  ^  ■.:.-■,  tv-'-:  Sf  cut 
l■:^^      ■.:  ;j  t<vll  sup- 
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If  a  portion  of  skin  has  been  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  edges  of  the  wound  cannot  be  sutured,  an  ulcer  will  result. 
If  this  is  so  shallow  that  islands  of  epithelium  arc  left  in  its  base 
it  will  quickly  boeome  covered  with  new  skin.     If  the  whole  thick- 


ness of  skin  is  destroyed,  tlie  gap  should  be  covered  with  skin 
grafts  if  it  is  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
an  ulcer  left  to  close  by  marginal  growth  will  diminish  only  by 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  a  week,  and  the  epithelium  in  a  largo 
scar  thus  produced  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  Thiersch  graft.  The 
grafts  may  he  applied  to  a  fresh  woimd,  after  it  has  been  cleansed 
and  the  hemorrhage  stopped,  or  to  the  resulting  ulcer,  when  its 
base  is  thickly  covered  with  granulations  (Fig.  149). 

Treatment  of  Minute  Wminds  of  the  Pinpen. — A  pin-prick  or 
other  wound  of  the  finger  or  hand,  insignificant  in  itself,  may  yet 
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be  the  starting-point  of  a  serious  inflammation.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  suppurations  of  the  upper  extremity  begin  in  such  minute 
wounds.  Their  proper  treatment  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance.  Probably  no  method  of  treatment  can  afford 
infallible  protection  from  infection,  but  in  a  rather  extensive  ex- 
perience with  this  class  of  wounds  the  author  has  never  known 
infection  to  extend  beyond  the  immediate  area  of  the  wound,  and 
rarely  to  manifest  itself  even  there  when  the  following  rules  have 
been  observed : 

1.  Make  the  wound  bleed  promptly  by  pinching  it,  sucking  it, 
and,  if  necessary,  enlarging  it. 

2.  Cleanse  the  adjacent  skin  by  vigorous  scrubbing  with  strong 
antiseptics,  such  as  turpentine,  ether,  or  bichlorid  solution. 

3.  Shave  away  any  surplus  dead  epithelium. 

4.  Apply  a  wet  antiseptic  dressing  for  a  few  hours. 

5.  If  the  wound  contains  visible  foreign  material,  o.  g.,  rotten 
wood  from  a  splinter,  or  has  been  made  by  something  probably 
covered  with  pyogenic  germs,  e.  g.,  an  old  fish-bone,  it  should  be 
laid  open  and  drained  if  its  track  can  be  followed. 

6.  The  wound  should  be  inspected  on  the  following  day,  and 
if  it  is  indurated  and  tender,  an  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  indurated  area  only.    A  minute  drop  of  pus  may  escape. 

Ligation  of  Vessels. — If  a  wound  has  opened  a  vessel  of 
sufficient  size  to  require  ligation,  the  incision,  if  such  is  necessary, 
should  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  even  though  this 
makes  an  irregular  wound.  Before  the  vessel  is  tied  with  No.  1 
or  No.  2  catgut  it  should  be  entirely  isolated,  so  that  no  nerve 
may  be  included  in  the  ligature.  A  local  anesthetic  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  some  patients  prefer  a  general  one  in  order  to  avoid  the 
nervous  shock.  Suture  of  the  skin  with  horsehair  or  fine  black 
silk,  and  a  dry  dressing,  together  with  a  splint  and  sling  if  the 
wound  is  serious,  complete  the  treatment. 

Suture  of  Tendons. — A  recently  divided  tendon  should  be 
sutured  with  fine  chromic  catgut  (Xo.  0  or  1).  Some  surgeons  pre- 
fer fine  silk,  believing  that  the  catgut  makes  a  rougher  suture  and 
may  be  absorbed  before  the  ends  of  the  tendon  have  firmly  united. 
The  sheath  should  then  be  sutured  with  plain  catgut.  The  skin 
wound  should  be  closed  entirely,  or  with  drainage  if  infection  is 
feared,  and  the  part  bandaged  in  such  a  position  that  the  sutured 
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tendon  shall  be  relaxed.  It  is  veil  to  begin  passive  motiuns  in  a 
Meek  or  ten  days,  to  prevent  adhesions  between  the  tendon  and 
its  sheath.  Active  motions,  very  gentle  at  first,  should  be  begun 
within  two  weeks  of  the  suture. 

If  the  ends  of  the  tendon  come  together  without  tension  a 
simple  stitch  will  suffice  (Fig.  150  B).     If  the  proximal  part  has 


FiQ.   150.— Tendon    Suture.      A,  Mattress        Fia.    151.  — Tenikin    Sutimb.      One 
Htitch  ;  B,  tdinple  stilcb,  more  likely  to  method  of  elongation  to  flll  g.  gap 

cut  out  than  ■  mattress  sUtch.  between  the  enila.   Tliere  are  many 

other  methods. 

retracted  so  that  the  stitch  is  likely  to  be  pulled  upon,  a  mattress 
stitch  is  better,  as  less  likely  to  cut  out  (Fig.  150  A),  Both  stitches 
sliould  be  passed  with  a  fine  needle  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  tendon.  If  the  gap  between  the  ends  is 
too  great  to  permit  of  direct  suture,  one  or  both  ends  of  the  ten- 
don may  he  elongated,  as  shown  in  Figure  151,  This  method  is 
at  best  a  clumsy  one,  and  as  it  necesaitates  splitting  the  tendon 
sheath  for.  a  con-tiderable  distance,  operators  have  been  searehing 
for  a  better  method. 
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Auother  way  of  overcomiug  a  gup  in  a  tendon  due  to  retrac- 
tion, or  due  to  sloughing  of  the  tendon  from  Biippnration  in  its 
slieath,  is  to  unite  the  separated  ends  by  a  long  silk  stiteh,  malting 
no  attempt  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  temion  together,  hut  leaving 
the  thread  to  act  as  a  part  of  the  tendon  (Fig.  152).  The  silk, 
like  all  aseptic  foreign  bodirs  of  small  size,  becomes  encased  with 
fihroua  tissue,  and  if  the  patient  persists  in  passive  and  active 
motions  as  soon  as  tlie  skin  lias  liealed,  more  or  less  use  of  an 
otherwise  totally  helpless  finger  will  result.     The  reports  in  the 

few  cases  in  which  this  method  has 

l>een  fried  indicate  that  it  is  far  8ni)e- 
rior  to  tlie  splitting  and  elongation 
of  the  tendon  itself.  It  is  easy  to 
split  a  recently  divided  tendon,  but 
in  the  course  of  weeks  or  montlis  the 
cuds  often  atrophy  so  that  there  is 
is  scarcely  enough  left  to  be  recog- 
nized. On  the  other  hand,  nature  is 
capable  of  filling  a  gap  in  a  tendon 
if  the  sheath  has  not  been  closed  by 
inflammation  and  if  the  ends  are  not 
constantly  pulled  apart  by  muscular 
action. 

Suture  of  Kervee. — If  a  nerve 
is  divided  in  a  recent  wound  it  should 
be  at  once  sutured  with  very  fine  cat- 
gut or  with  silk.  Three  or  four  sim- 
ple sutures  should  he  inserted  in  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve  (Fig.  IS^i).  The 
skin  should  l>e  sutured  and  the  arm 
kci>t  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  such 
a  positinn  that  the  nerve  is  relaxed. 
ilotious  should  then  be  gradually  re- 
sumed. It  takes  from  three  to  nine 
months  to  restore  function  in  a  di- 
vided nerve.  Sensation  is  usually  re- 
stored before  motion.  During  this 
jicriod  the  condition  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  should 
ho  kept  good  by  massage  and  electricity. 
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If  the  division  of  a  nerve  is  an  old  one,  its  fibers  have  prob- 
ably 80  degenerated  that  repair  is  out  of  the  question. 

If  tlie  divided  nerve  has  retracted,  or  if  a  part  of  it  has  been 
destroyed,  it  may  be  split  and  turned  do^vn.  The  operation  is 
similar  to  that  upon  a  tendon  (Fig.  151).  This  operation  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage. 

If  a  nerve  is  injured  by  a  blow,  or  by 
continued  pressure,  loss  of  sensation  and  of 
motion  may  follow.  If  the  paralysis  is  to- 
tal, and  shows  no  signs  of  disappearing  in  a 
few  days,  tlie  essential  part  of  the  nerve  is 
probably  divided.  If  so,  tlio  reaction  of  de- 
generation in  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  will 
njijiear  in  about  fourteen  days.  The  nerve 
should  Ik!  exixised,  ragged  ends  trimmed  off, 
and  sutures  inscrled.  A  contusion  of  a 
uen'e  may  give  u  partial  or  complete  paral- 
ysis, but  its  activity  will  gradually  return, 
until  after  some  weeks  or  months  there  is 
a  complete  restoration  of  function.  This 
should  be  aided  by  exercise,  massage,  and 
electricity.  This  accident  frecjuently  fol- 
lows prolonged  anesthesia  if  the  patient's 
anil  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  (museulospiral),  or  if  the  anus  are 
too  tightly  held  over  the  head  (brachial 
ple-xus). 

WoundB  of  Joints. — A  punctured  or 
incised  wound  may  open  a  joint.  Tiiis  acci- 
dent is  very  important  because  of  the  infec- 
tion which  may  follow,  and  may  destroy  the  function  of  the  joint. 
Under  such  eircnuistauccs  the  ojK'ning  in  the  joint  capsule  should 
not  be  sutured  entirely,  but  enough  space  should  be  left  for  drain- 
age. The  skin  suture  should  allow  a  small  wick  of  rubber  tissue 
to  extend  to  the  opening  in  the  capsule.  Either  a  dry  or  wet 
dressing  may  be  used. 

If  manifest  impurities  have  entered  the  joint  the  opening  in 
it  should  l)c  so  enlarged  that  free  irrigation  Avith  sterile  normal 
saline  solution  is  possible.     The  drain  of  rubber  tissue  should  in 
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this  case  extend  through  the  capsule  of  the  joint  This  drain 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  joint  in  twenty-four  hours  if  there 
are  no  signs  of  increasing  inflammation*  A  wet  dressing  should 
be  employed. 

In  both  classes  of  cases  the  joint  should  be  immobilized  by  a 
splint  applied,  when  possible,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb.  The 
drain  through  the  skin  should  be  left  in  place  two  or  more 
days,  until  it  is  evident  that  no  more  fluid  is  coming  from  the 
joint 

If  the  joint  suppurates,  the  treatment  is  that  given  on  page  425. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Splinters  of  wood,  bits  of  glass,  and  parts 
of  needles  are  the  objects  commonly  found  in  wounds  of  the  hand 
and  arm.    Bullets  and  shot  are  less  common. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  objects  are  especially 
likely  to  produce  a  suppurating  wound.  Brass  fllings  and  the 
slivers  of  yellow  pine  have  this  bad  reputation.  The  former  are 
often  covered  with  grease  or  oil.  The  latter,  on  account  of  their 
strength  and  sharpness,  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  ordinary 
splinter.  Splinters  usually  lie  obliquely.  A  small  deeply  placed 
splinter  of  new  wood  may  become  encysted  like  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  give  the  same  symptoms. 

Fragments  of  glass  are  often  left  in  an  incised  wound  because 
the  physician  is  careless  in  inspecting  so  clean  a  wound,  or  be- 
cause the  transparent  glass  is  not  easily  seen.  Such  wounds  do 
not  usually  suppurate,  and  they  often  heal  primarily.  If  a  bit 
of  glass  is  left  in  the  woimd  it  becomes  surrounded  by  scar  tissue, 
and  may  not  be  noticed  until  the  main  scar  has  atrophied.  Then 
it  is  revealed  as  a  hard  object  in  or  beneath  the  skin,  giving  a 
slight  sharp  pain  when  pressed  upon  or  when  certain  motions  are 
made.  If  the  examiner  cannot  feel  the  foreign  body*  distinctly, 
and  if  he  does  not  cause  pain  every  time  he  makes  a  certain  pres- 
sure, he  will  do  well  to  postpone  operation  until  more  definite 
symptoms  are  present  or  until  a  radiograph  shows  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  object  Sometimes  a  patient,  feeling  pain  in  a  scar, 
attributes  it  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  although  it  is  really 
due  to  pressure  of  the  scar  upon  some  nerve-fibers. 

A  needle  is  often  driven  into  the  hand  or  forearm  while  the 
patient  is  scrubbing,  or  dusting  a  curtain.  The  needle  is  broken, 
and  the  doctor  is  consulted  if  it  breaks  below  the  surface  of  the 
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skin.  Sometimes  the  end  is  in  plain  sight,  or  it  can  be  felt  just 
beneath  the  skin.  Those  cases  are  more  difficult  in  which  the  pa- 
tient received  a  punctured  wound  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  needle, 
although  no  needle  was  seen.  There  is  pain  on  making  certain 
motions,  and  pressure  causes  pain.  These  symptoms  indicate  that 
a  fragment  of  needle,  perhaps  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  is  buried 
in  the  tissues.  A  search  for  it  without  more  definite  knowledge 
of  its  situation  is  rarely  successful.  One  should  resort  to  a  fluoro- 
scopic examination  or,  better  still,  radiographs  should  be  taken  in 
two  planes. 

Bullets  and  shot  may  be  touched  with  a  probe  passed  through 
the  wound  of  entrance  and  so  diagnosticated.  If  this  is  not  pos- 
sible they  should  be  located  by  means  of  the  X-ray. 

The  fate  of  a  foreign  body  embedded  in  the  tissues  depends 
partly  upon  its  nature  and  partly  upon  the  entrance  with  it  of 
pathogenic  organisms.  Most  foreign  bodies  are  capable  of  resist- 
ing disintegration  in  the  tissues  for  an  indefinite  time.  They  will, 
therefore,  either  become  encysted  or  produce  a  suppuration  and  a 
sinus,  through  which,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  expelled  from 
the  body.  Powder  grains  and  the  ink  of  the  tattooer  are  familiar  * 
examples  of  the  first  class.  Needles  and  splinters  of  glass,  being 
practically  free  from  germs,  are  frequently  included  in  an  aseptic 
scar.  Splinters  of  rotten  wood,  fish-bones,  greasy  metal  filings, 
etc.,  are  almost  always  cast  out  by  the  suppuration. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  all  these  cases  should  be  to 
enlarge  the  wound  of  entrance  sufficiently  to  render  certain  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  body  and  to  provide  for  drainage.  The 
skin,  if  grimy,  and  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
soap,  turpentine,  and  ether.  In  cleaner  ca^s,  soap  and  hot  water, 
followed  by  alcohol  or  an  antiseptic  solution,  will  suffice.  It  is 
well  to  reduce  the  pain  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  local 
anesthetic.  A  splinter  usually  enters  the  skin  obliquely ;  therefore 
the  incision  should  be  so  made  as  to  expose  the  whole  splinter,  in 
case  the  wood  is  rotten.  With  new  wood  a  short  incision  may 
suffice. 

If  the  wound  has  been  caused  by  glass,  its  edges  should  be 
fully  retracted,  so  that  no  portions  of  the  glass  shall  bo  overlooked. 
These  wounds  are  often  oblique,  or  even  irregular,  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  at  the  time  the  accident  occurs.     Hence 
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there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  a  thorough  exposure,  even  though 
the  wound  in  the  skin  has  to  be  made  larger. 

A  portio^i  of  a  needle  is  often  a  difficult  foreign  body  to  locate. 
If  the  needle  afipears  in  the  wound,  it  can  be  grasped  with  forceps 
and  extracted.  If  one  end  of  the  fragment  is  felt  just  beneath  the 
skin,  its  removal  is  likewise  simple.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  by  the  doctor,  although  the  patient  is 
certain  of  its  presence.  In  these  cases  plenty  of  time  should  be 
given  to  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  needle  before  the 
search  for  it  is  made  with  a  knife.  The  best  single  guide  to  its 
position  is  the  sensation  of  the  patient  when  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  tissues  in  which  the  needle  is  embedded.  The  oi)erator  should 
make  the  most  of  this  before  administering  a  general  anesthetic 
Even  after  a  local  anesthetic  this  sensation  may  be  lost.  Incision 
for  search  has  to  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and  yet  it 
is  desirable  to  so  direct  the  plane  of  incision,  if  possible,  that  the 
needle  shall  lie  across  it. 

A  bullet  is  often  more  readily  reached  through  an  incision 
made  somewhere  else  than  at  the  wound  of  entrance. 

The  decision  to  suture  the  wound,  or  to  drain  it,  must  rest 
upon  the  probability  of  infection.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  well  to 
suture  the  wound  and  to  drain  it  with  flat  gutta-percha  drains, 
which  can  readily  be  extracted  in  a  few  davs,  if  there  is  then  no 
sign  of  suppuration.  In  this  manner  the  healing  of  the  wound  is 
scarcely  interfered  with. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  tbnt  all  of  the  foreign  material  has 
not  been  removed,  a  drain  should  be  employed  to  facilitate  the 
casting  out  of  small  fragments  or  the  extraction  of  larger  ones. 

Sprain. — A  sprain  is  an  injury  of  the  joint  caused  either  by 
a  too  great  strain  upon  some  ligament  or  by  crowding  together 
the  bones  of  the  joint.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  lesions 
produced  may  be  either  a  rupture  of  some  of  the  ligamentous 
fibers  or  a  separation  of  the  same  from  their  bony  attachments; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contusion  of  the  cartilaginous  end  of  one 
or  both  bones.  Often  these  diflFerent  lesions  are  associated.  They 
can  usually  be  diflFerentiated  by  carefully  pressing  the  ends  of 
the  bones  together  and  by  drawing  them  apart,  and  by  overflexing 
and  overextending  the  joint  If  the  bones  are  contused,  pain  will 
be  excited  when  they  are  pressed  together.     If  the  ligamentous 


fibers  are  broken,  or  have  been  pulled  from  the  bone  to  which 
they  were  attached,  pain  will  be  excited  when  the  ligament  of 
which  thej  are  a  part  is  put  upon  the  stretch.  Besides  these 
R^-tnptoms,  there  will  he  noted  a  certain  amount  of  swelling,  dis- 
ability-, and  pain  without  manipulation  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury.    There  is  sometimes  effusion  of  serum  or  blood  into 


Fio.  154. — Spr*in  or  Finoer  with  Sehous  Effusion 
the  overlying  soft  parts;  but  in  general  the  ecchymosis  caused  by 


a  sprain  is  far  less  than  that  cau 
considerable  effusion  of  serum 
ing  the  swelling,  and  giving  i 
the  joint  is  accessible  to  palpati 


laed  by  a  fracture.   There  Is  often  a 
nto  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  increas- 
se  lo  fluctuation  if  the  capsule  of 
(Fig.  154). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  sprain  is  threefold:  To 
prevent  strain  upon  the  injured  ligaments;  to  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  exudate;  to  prevent  adhesions  and  stiffness  of  the  joint. 
The  first  indication  is  met  by  a  splint  which  shall  hold  the  joint 
in  a  position  most  comfortable  for  the  patient.  Such  a  position 
is  usually  between  flexion  and  extension.  The  second  object  of 
treatment  is  accomplished  by  massage  and  passive  motion.  Light 
rubbing  of  the  joint  should  he  begun  either  immediately  or  after 
a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion.  Passive 
motion  is  next  in  order  of  application.  Active  motion  should  be 
delayed  in  severe  cases  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  give  the  acute 
s\-mptouis  time  to  subside.  It  is,  however,  the  best  means  at  our 
command  to  prevent  adhesions  in  a  joinL 

A  dressing  which  fulfils  verj-  well  the  first  and  second  indi- 
cations and  allows  active  motions  to  a  safe  limited  ext 
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of  stripa  of  rubber  plaster  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width, 
put  on  alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  so 
that  they  shall  cross  each  other  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  In  this 
manner  irre^larities  in  outline  of  the  part  may  be  smoothly  cov- 
ered (Fig.  155).     If  the  wrist  joint  or  one  of  the  interphalangeal 


joints  is  sprained,  tlie  strip  of  plaster  may  be  wound  directly 
around  the  part. 

If  this  dressing  causes  venous  congestion,  it  may  be  slit  longi- 
tudinally on  the  side  ojiposite  the  sprain.  In  case  of  the  larger 
joints  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  strips  through  two-tliirds 
of  the  circumference  of  tlie  limb. 

Sprain  of  the  Shoulder  (Subdeltoid  Bursilts). — A  common  in- 
jury of  the  shoulder  is  partly  a  contusion,  partly  a  sprain.  Ii  fol- 
lows falls  cither  upon  the  hand  or  upon  the  shoulder  itself,  and 
sometimes  the  effects  of  exposure  are  added  to  those  of  the  trau- 
matism. This  condition  of  the  shoulder  is  in  some  cases  associ- 
ated with  neuritis,  and  in  others  is  accompanied  by  a  paralysis 
due  to  overstretching  or  pressure  upon  some  part  of  the  brachial 
plexus  or  of  the  circumflex  nerve.  Paralysis  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles then  becomes  a  prominent  symptom. 

Anatomically  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  shoulder  is  more 
thoroughly  covered  with  muscular  tissue  than  any  other  joint  in 
the  body.     The  large  muscles  about  the  hip-joint  do  not  overlie 
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the  great  trochanter,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  injured 
by  direct  falls  upon  the  hip ;  while  the  joint  itself  is  so  firm  that 
sprains  are  not  likely  to  follow  indirect  violence.  On  the  other 
hand,  lax  joints,  such  as  the  wrist,  are  constantly  exposed  to  vio- 
lence, both  by  direct  blow  and  by  sudden  overstretching,  but  there 
is  no  muscular  tissue  in  the  vicinity  to  be  injured.  The  shoulder- 
joint  then  is  peculiar  in  its  muscular  covering ;  and  while  the  joint 
itself  is  so  freely  movable  that  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  over- 
stretching, the  muscular  and  fibrous  planes  and  bursce  and  nerves 
about  it  are  exposed  to  injury  either  from  overstretching  or  from 
a  direct  blow. 

Diagnosis. — A  patient  who  has  injured  his  shoulder  by  fall- 
ing on  the  hand,  or  on  the  shoulder  itself,  either  presents  him- 
self within  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident  on  account  of  the 
pain  and  disability,  or  else  he  seeks  advice  in  a  week  or  two 
because  improvement  under  home  remedies  has  been  so  slow 
that  he  fears  that  the  injury  is  more  serious  than  he  at  first 
supposed. 

Examination  of  the  shoulder  after  all  clothing  has  been  re- 
moved from  both  shoulders  and  arms  shows  an  absence  of  bony 
deformity ;  and  only  a  slight  swelling  over  the  head  of  the  humerus 
anteriorly  and  exteriorly.  Direct  pressure  is  not  painful,  nor  is 
pressure  made  upon  the  elbow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  crowd  the 
head  of  the  humerus  against  the  scapula.  Both  active  and  passive 
motions  are  limited  by  pain,  and  usually  to  about  the  same  extent. 
Internal  rotation  is  not  very  painful,  and  the  patient  can  often 
put  his  hand  behind  his  back.  External  rotation  and  abduction 
cause  pain  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  If  the 
elbow  is  fixed  at  the  side  and  the  forearm  flexed  at  a  right  angle, 
the  patient  may  be  able  to  rotate  the  arm  outward  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  hand  directly  forward,  though  even  this  is  usually  quite 
painful.  If  asked  to  abduct  the  arm,  the  patient  raises  the  scap- 
ula and  humerus  together,  not  changing  the  angle  between  them. 
He  cannot  usually  raise  his  hand  as  high  as  the  top  of  his  head. 
When  the  elbow  is  at  the  side  it  can  be  pushed  backward  with  far 
less  pain  than  it  can  be  pushed  forward.  In  other  words,  the 
lesion  seems  to  be  located  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid 
iiuiscle,  or  immediately  beneath  it,  since  contraction  of  this  muscle 
or  passive  motion  of  the  arm  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stretch 
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it  over  the  head  of  the  bone  causes  pain.    Other  signs  of  inflam- 
mation are  wanting. 

If  two  weeks  or  more  have  elapsed  since  the  accident^  there 
will  be  noticed  the  additional  symptom  of  atrophy  of  the  deltoid, 
apparently  from  disuse,  and  the  humerus  will  stand  out  more 
prominently  on  the  affected  side,  so  that  without  a  careful  exami- 
nation one  might  think  some  bony  deformity  was  present.  Such 
an  accident  occurring  to  a  patient  who  is  a  regular  whisky  drinker 
is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  neuritis  of  the  circumflex  nerve. 

Keuritis  of  the  shoulder  or  ann,  w^hether  alcoholic  or  other- 
wise, may  occur  without  traumatism.  The  i)ain  then  exists  when 
the  limb  is  at  rest  as  well  as  when  it  is  moved.  The  pain,  too,  will 
probably  not  be  limited  to  so  small  an  area.  Acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, gonorrheal  arthritis,  suppurative  arthritis,  tuberculosis, 
and  syphilis  of  this  joiut  all  have  such  marked  symptoms  due  to 
teniixirary  or  {^ruuuieut  derangeuieut  of  the  joint  that  they  can 
hardly  bo  mistaken  for  simple  sprain. 

The  effects  of  sprain  last  for  some  weeks  or  months,  and  in 
the  alei>liolic,  ""  rlieuuiatic,"  old,  and  neglected,  comi)lete  use  of  the 
joint  uuiy  never  he  regained. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  for  sprain  of  the  shoulder 
is  bathing  the  shoulder  twice  a  day  witli  very  hot  water,  follow- 
ing this  with  vigorous  rubbing.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  the 
surgeim  or  some  other  respmsible  jvrsini  should  jx>rform  abduc- 
tion and  external  rotation  of  the  anu,  as  fully  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it,  to  prevent  }»eruianent  liuiitation  of  motion.  The  patient 
himself  should  make  full  active  motions  of  the  joint  several  times 
a  day.     Counter-irritation  may  W  rtHjuiriHl  to  allay  jiain. 

Neuritis. — Neuritis  of  the  arm  ixvurs  s|Hmtaneously,  or  from 
exj^osure  to  ei>ld,  or  as  a  cimi plication  of  sprain  and  other  injuries. 
Long  rides  in  autouiobiles  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  neuritis,  espe- 
cially in  those  unaccustomed  to  seven^  unisinilar  exorcise.  If  the 
historv  of  the  attack  is  c*inifusin5r  a  ilitTeriMitial  diamiosis  can  usu- 
ally  Ix?  made  by  the  existence  of  pain  along  the  nerve  trunks 
and  their  branches,  when  the  arm  is  at  rest  as  well  as  when  it  is 
moveil.  Sometimes  j^ralysis,  complete  or  jvirtial,  is  the  striking 
symptom.  This  is  tIk*  case  when  the  bradiial  plexus  is  injured 
by  too  violent  attempts  to  reiliKV  a  disUx*ation  of  the  shoulder; 
or  by  pn^longevl  elevation  of  the  anus  alxn-e  the  head  in  sleep 
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or  auciitlicsia ;  or  wbcti  the  uiusctilospiral  is  caught  aud  pressed 
upoii  by  tbe  callus  In  fracture  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

The  local  treatment  of  neuritis  consists  in  tbe  application 
of  heat  or  cold  or  coimter-irritants  to  relieve  pain  and  improve 
local  circulation,  with  rest  of  the  affected  parts.  Later  bathing, 
massage,  and  electricity  are  beneficial,  and  still  later  active  motion. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  tbe  daily  use  of  a  mechanical  vibrator 
proves  very  satisfactory.  If  there  is  continued  pressure  upon  the 
nerve,  as  from  a  broken  bone  or  callus,  this  should  be  removed 
early.  If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  nerve  may  have 
been  ruptured,  it  should  be  exposed  for  suture.  In  most  cases 
occasional  passive  motions  should  be  made  from  the  first,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  limiting  the  free  motions  of 
tbe  joints. 

Acute  Non-flupparatiTe  Tenosynovitis. — This  cumber- 
some title  is  used  to  indicate  a  condition  which  a  traumatism 
may  produce  in  any  tendon  sheath,  but  which  is  most  common 
in  those  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  tbe  thumb  and  radial  side  of 
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OF  THE  Tekdonb  TO  THE  Raiiiiih  AND  TO  One  ANOTHER.  Note  that  the  ten- 
dons or  the  extensor  cupi  radialU  longus  ftnil  brevis  lie  betnreeo  the  teDdoiu  of 
the  eitenaora  of  the  thumb  uid  the  shatt  of  the  radius.  When  in  violent  mctkm 
emch  pair  s&wb  on  the  other,  and  also  on  the  bone. 

the  hand.  It  is  marked  by  tenderness  and  swelling,  and  a  peculiar 
fine  crepitus  or  creaking  which  is  due  apparently  to  a  loss  of  polish 
of  the  tendons  and  inner  lining  of  tbe  synovial  sheaths,  espe- 
cially where  they  lie  close  to  tbe  radius  about  two  inches  above 
the  plane  of  the  joint  (Fig.  156).     The  slightest  motitm  of  the 
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thumb   or   Iiund,   whether   active   or   passive,   will   produce  this 
orcaking. 

The  history  given  by  the  patient  is  almost  invariably  as  fol- 
lows: After  a  period  of  comparative  idleness,  he  went  to  work  at 
moving  furniture  or  ix)lishing  wood  or  some  occupation  requiring 
oqunlly  severe  muscular  effort.  Next  day  his  arm  was  sore,  but 
ht»  kept  on  working  until  the  pain  compelled  him  to  stopi.  This 
ert^pitua  may  jiersist  for  five  days  or  a  week  after  work  has  been 
given  up,  although  if  the  hand  is  kept  absolutely  at  rest  on  a 
splint,  it  usually  disapjiears  in  a  day  or  two.  In  slight  cases  it 
may  wear  off  in  a  few  minutes — iluring  the  diagnostic  manipula- 
tion by  a  class  of  students,  for  example.  In  some  workshops  this 
tenosynovitis  is  of  common  occurrence  among  tlie  new  men  em- 
ployinl. 

While  the  alx>ve  mentioned  cases  represent  the  usual  type  of 
touivsynovitis,  the  writer  has  known  this  lesion  to  be  produced 
in  the  sheath  of  the  i»xtensor  tendon  of  the  index-finger,  the  cor- 
n»s|H>niHng  metacarjml  Inme  having  lx*en  fractured  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, aiul  the  patient  having  returned  to  work  while  there  was 
still  a  sharp  pn^jtvtion  j»steriorly  at  the  site  of  fracture,  due 
partly  to  disphu*iMuent  and  i^irtly  to  callus.  Pulling  tlie  extensor 
tend\m  back  wan!  and  forwanl  over  this  Kmy  prominence  set  up 
tlh^  drv   Tou»v<vnoviiis. 

rKV\r\i>M\ — The  Trt^uuHMit  of  these  cases  is  comprised  in 
TWO  \voT>is  rt^st  and  iNMintor-irritation,  the  fonuer  of  which  is 
tar  mon^  i;r.|\T:aut.  while  the  laitor  will  r^*lieve  the  acute  pain 
whioh  exists  in  the  t;rst  tow  tlays.  A  lis;ht  splint,  compound 
i^viino  oir,:r.«out^  au\l  a  itauro  \»r  sTar\»h  lv:nldai^^  make  up  the  dress- 
\U4:  whioh  shov.'.o.  Iv  %*•:  in  is;uv  fvr  i^^\\T  or  live  days.     If  symp- 

%^v.s  ;vrs:s:^  the  v:r\^<:ui:  sl.ov.'.v*  lo  n^ixa :*-.!.     Tlio  patient  should 
\****.      *  **>  *«^ 

•  *  ■ 

serous  Synovitis*      lit    \  :.  >  .  f  :Vv  v,v:vr  exrremitr  are 

*  •  •  • 

.j>.v    Hi^   »  rv^.a    .V      >..    ",,.*    V t  .    cv    . . ^. A.i>n*   a>  SLPe  tne 

*^.,,.>  o»   ...%    .<^  \^v ,   iv.Tx \»     c^  .  .  >... .    >^  T*.  .,>  et.":>ion5  occur. 

aw.v^    iv.    '::v,r^\xvv.: :v\;    o.is^.v.^:.  v..      S.\    ,  -.rvvs    .•:    ibie    fiuid 
wr:,h  Wis  s*u\   N  V'.sv.x,  w,sx  .s^vr^-.v      N   •;*  ::ie  ?.ATTening  of 

•  '«»         •«»<      *  ^'^^         "'        ■'»'       x.'»**'       "■     •*       W  "^■».  "■»•        •»*.■».  •>_.-        ^ ~  —  -  — -    ^»_ 
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Fluid  in  the  clbow-joint  distends  the  ami  posteriorly  on  either 
aide  of  the  oleeranoa.  A  small  amount  of  fluid  will  give  fluc- 
tuation. 

Injuries  of  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  usually  cause  so 
much  swelling  of  the  overlying  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  that 


TnAtJUATic  Bynovitib;  Six 


the  outline  due  to  fluid  in  the  joint  is  obscured.  In  a  ehronie 
synovitis  the  fluid  in  the  joint  is  readily  recognized.  It  is  gen- 
erally of  a  tubercular  character  (p.  440). 

The  treatment  of  serous  synovitis  is  that  of  the  injury,  of 
which  the  effusion  is  only  a  sjmploui.  The  amount  of  fluid  will 
rarely  he  so  great  as  to  require  aspiration. 

Bursitis.— The  oteeranon  bursa  may  All  with  serum  as  the 
n-sult  of  a  single  severe  blow  or  after  repeated  slight  traumatisms 
(miner's  elbow).  It  forms  a  smooth,  tense,  somewhat  tender, 
fluctuating  tumor  l>ctwecn  the  skin  and  the  olecranon  process 
(Fig.  158).  If  the  skin  is  broken  by  the  injury,  the  bursa  is 
likely  to  iK-come  infected,  and  then  redness  and  edema  of  the 
skin  will  be  ad<(cd,  and  the  tenderness  will  bo  greatly  in- 
creased.    If  the  bursa  is  punctured  there  will  be  a  discharge  of 
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thill  mucoiiii  or  {iiinilent  ttiiid.  For  infcclcil  bursitis  see 
page  427. 

Otiier  bursa.'  of  tbc  arm  are  rarely  affected  by  an  iujurj'. 

Tbeatmemt. — The  trcatiueut  of  an  uncuiiijilieatetl  case  of 
oleeranoD  bursitis  consists  in  rest  to  the  joiut  and  pressure,  with 
wet  dressings  if  tlie  skin  is  abraded.  Iti  a  later  stage  of  the  trou- 
ble, countorirritation,  tlieu  aspiration  and  jiressure,  may  be  tried. 


If  tliese  measures  fail,  the  bursa  may  be  o|K'ncd  longitudinally, 
and  its  eavity  drained  with  ganze,  so  that  it  will  heal  hy  granula- 
tions. A  l)ctter  jdan  is  to  dissect  out  the  bursa  and  suture  the 
wound.  This  reipiires  a  general  anesthetic,  and  takes  longer,  hut 
it  does  away  witli  a  tedious  jwriod  of  recovery.  (Compare  the 
paragraphs  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  prepatellar  bursa,  p. 
4t0.) 


CHAPTER    XIV 

DISLOCATIONS   AND    FRACTURES   OF  THE 

ARM   AND   HAND 

DISLOCATIONS 

The  records  of  a  large  hospital  for  a  period  of  years  show 
that  two-thirds  of  the  dislocations  treated  there  involved  the  shoul- 
der-joint, and  that  three-fourths  of  all  dislocations  treated  were  of 
some  joint  of  the  arm  or  hand. 

A  dislocation  of  a  joint  is  an  injury  by  which  one  of  the 
articulating  bones  has  been  pushed  out  of  its  normal  relation 
to  the  other.  The  dislocation  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It 
may  be  reduced  spontaneously  at  the  time  of  injury,  in  which 
case  only  the  symptoms  of  a  sprain  will  persist.  In  other  cases 
reduction  is  easily  accomplished;  while  in  still  others  it  is  diffi- 
cult, and  may  even  be  impossible  without  an  operation. 

The  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  those  of  a  sprain  of  the  joint, 
viz.,  pain,  swelling,  tenderness,  and  possibly  ecchymosis,  and  in 
addition  marked  deformity,  and  great  limitation  of  motion.  But 
these  last  named  symptoms,  which  are  so  characteristic  in  many 
cases,  may  in  others  be  obscured  by  the  swelling.  Axial  deviation 
of  the  bones  is  another  symptom  which  is  often  of  great  diagnostic 
value. 

Qeneral  Bexnarks  on  Treatment. — There  are  two  gen- 
eral methods  of  reducing  a  dislocated  bone.  One  is  to  make  trac- 
tion until  the  distal  bone  slips  into  its  true  relation  to  the  proximal 
bone.  The  other  plan  is  to  swing  the  lower  end  of  the  distal 
bone  toward  the  side  on  which  it  is  displaced ;  for  example,  flexion 
in  case  of  an  anterior  dislocation  of  the  finger,  overextension  in 
case  of  a  backward  dislocation. 

Reduction  is  interfered  with  by  muscular  contraction,  by  the 

irregular  shape  of  the  bones,  by  intervening  ligaments  or  other 

tissues, 

847 
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Muscular  contraction  may  bo  overcome  by  an  anesthetic  «rm 
by  long  continued  traction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tire  out  tbr=^ 
muscles  or  by  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  so  that  manipi 
lation  is  made  when  the  patient's  attention  is  distracted,  and  hi 
muscles  are  off  their  guard.  The  various  motions  made  for  redu< 
tion  should  never  be  violent  nor  powerful  That  which  one  cai 
accomplish  with  great  force  can  almost  always  be  accomplishe< 
with  little  force  if  properly  directed  for  a  sufficient  time;  ancr::^ 
permanent  injury  is  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  violence. 

Manipulation  of  the  bones  at  the  joint,  while  an  assistant:^ 
makes  traction  at  a  distance,  will  favor  reduction  by  guiding  one  - 
bone  past  the  other,  and  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  if  tlie 
bone  has  protruded.    Such  action  may  well  be  compared  to  draw- 
ing a  shoe-button  through  the  buttonhole  by  means  of  a  button- 
hook. 

If  all  other  measures  fail  to  reduce  a  dislocation,  an  incision 
should  be  made  for  this  purpose.  The  risk  of  infection  and  a 
subsequent  stiff  joint  is  not  great  when  the  operation  is  properly 
performed.  It  is  better  to  assume  this  risk  than  to  suffer  the 
permanent  disablement  of  an  unreduced  dislocation. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  give  too  favorable  a  prognosis  after 
a  dislocation  has  been  satisfactorily  reduced.  Except  in  cases  in 
which  the  capsule  of  a  joint  is  abnormally  loose,  the  bones  can- 
not be  dislocated  without  producing  at  least  as  much  injury 
to  the  surrounding  parts  as  exists  in  a  severe  sprain.  While 
such  injury  is  many  times  perfectly  recovered  from,  the  con- 
valescence may  be  most  tedious,  and  in  many  cases  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  are  never  fully  regained.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  interval  between  dislocation  and  reduction  is  a 
long  one. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  IFow  long  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  dislocation  is  it  possible  to  replace  the  bone?  No  defi- 
nite answer  can  be  given.  My  own  experience  tends  to  show  that 
manipulation  is  rarely  successful  if  the  interval  is  more  than  four 
weeks.  Furthermore,  if  a  reduction  is  then  accomplished,  it  is 
less  complete  than  when  accomplished  promptly,  and  extra  pre- 
cautions are  needed  to  keep  the  bone  in  place.  Before  attempting 
to  replace  the  bone,  the  surgeon  should  move  it  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  break  up  adhesions,  overcome  stiffness  of  the  muscles. 


*"*-*-^3  80  to  gain  as  mucli  freodoni  of  motion  as  possible.     Not  until 

■-•'^fc-S  Las  WfTi  donp  should  l!ip  ii[M'citir'  Tinitinn';  of  rotliic-tion  be  per- 
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formed.  In  these  late  eases  a  general  anesthetic  is  absolutely  indi- 
cated. 

The  condition  of  an  unreduced  dislocation  improves  some- 
what as  months  go  by.  The  ends  of  the  bones  form  imperfect 
sockets  for  tliemselves,  so  that  the  functions  of  the  joint  are  par- 
tially restored,  but  its  use  is  more  or  less  painfid.  Tlie  deformity 
is  of  course  permanent.  These  points  are  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Figures  159  and  160.  The  radiograph  shows  both  the  bony  out- 
lines and  the  contour  of  the  dislocated  thumb.  In  this  case  sulise- 
quent  growth  of  the  bones  has  increased  their  abnormality. 

By  operation  in  a  case  of  long  standing  dislocation  one  may 
reasonably  hope  to  secure  a  correct  alinement  of  the  bones  and 
some  improvement  of  function  with  less  pain.  A  normal  joint 
may  be  hoped  for,  but  should  never  be  promised.  The  ultimate 
success  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  faithful  performance  of 
active  and  passive  motions  of  the  joint,  massage,  and  hot  bathing. 

Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder. — The  humerus  may  be  dis- 
located upon  the  scapula  in  any  direction  excepting  upward.  An 
upward  dislocation  can  only  take  place  if  the  acromion  process  is 
broken  off,  and  this  accident  rarely  happens.  The  form  of  dislo- 
cation which  exists  in  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
is  do^v^lwa^d  and  forward  beneath  the  coracoid  process.  The  in- 
jury is  usually  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  outstretched  arm  or 
hand.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  is  torn  anteriorly  in  its  lower 
part. 

The  signs  peculiar  to  dislocation  of  the  humerus  are  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  socket,  flattening  of  the  shoulder, 
projection  of  the  elbow,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  it  to 
the  side  of  the  body,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  an  abnormal  situation,  usually  below  the 
coracoid  process.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  arms,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  There  is  a  shortening  on  the  affected 
side,  which  is  increased  by  abduction  of  the  arm. 

Treatment. — Reduction  of  the  bone  by  a  direct  pull  upon 
the  arm  is  a  difficult  procedure,  often  requiring  great  force,  and 
exposing  the  patient  to  injury  of  the  axillary  vessels  or  nerves; 
but  a  long  continued,  slight  pull  will  often  accomplish  the  end 
in  view  without  great  pain  and  without  serious  risk.     Stimson 
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carries  this  out  by  allowing  the  patient  to  lie  upon  a  high  canvas 
cot,  with  his  arm  hanging  through  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  To  his 
wrist  is  attached  a  two  pound  weight  The  traction  will  grad- 
ually overcome  the  muscles  and  will  bring  the  head  of  the  bone 
back  into  position  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a  dislocated  humerus  is  to 
place  the  patient  upon  his  back  on  a  firm  table;  to  flex,  extend, 
abduct,  and  rotate  the  humerus  for  several  minutes,  in  order  to 
break  up  adhesions,  and  to  partially  tire  out  the  muscles.  The 
next  step  is  to  flex  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  to  forcibly  rotate 
the  latter  outward  for  two  or  three  minutes  until  the  muscles  yield 
to  the  steady  tension.  With  the  arm  still  rotated,  the  elbow  is 
carried  upward  across  the  chest,  and  as  the  head  of  the  bone  slips 
into  its  socket,  the  hand  is  brought  over  to  the  oj)posite  shoulder, 
and  fixed  there  by  a  strap  of  adhesive  j)laster  or  a  bandage.  This 
siinj)lc  manipulation,  known  as  Kocher's  method,  will  usually  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  a  fresh  dislocation.  It  can  be  jx^rformed  either 
with  or  without  an  anesthetic. 

In  other  cases  inward  rotation  of  the  arm,  followed  by  a  sud- 
den hitch  outward  of  the  upjxjr  arm,  will  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  back  into  place. 

When  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced  the  arm  should  be 
kept  in  a  sling,  but  it  need  not  be  firmly  bandaged  to  the  body 
unless  the  patient  is  very  imtrustworthy.  Such  close  confine- 
ment tends  toward  stiffness  of  the  shoulder,  and  this  should  be 
avoided  when  possible.  The  shoulder  should  therefore  be  bathed 
and  massaged  daily,  and  slight  passive  and  active  motions  allowed 
(see  treatment  of  sprain,  p.  339).  The  elbow  should  not  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder  for  two  or  three  weeks,  lest 
the  dislocation  be  reproduced. 

Dislocations  of  the  Elbow. — Dislocation  of  the  elbow  is 
not  a  common  accident,  for  the  reason  that  the  ulna  is  so  closely 
articulated  with  the  humerus  that  an  injury  is  more  likely  to  break 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  than  it  is  to  produce  a  dislocation. 

The  head  of  the  radius  may  be  dislocated  either  backward  or 
forward  (Fig.  161)  or  to  one  side. 

The  commonest  form  of  elbow  dislocation  is  the  backward 
dislocation  of  both  radius  and  ulna  (Fig.  162),  with  or  without 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process.     If  no  fracture  exists,  the  dis- 
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location  is  of  necessity  an  extreme  one,  since  the  coronoid  process 
is  carried  behind  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus.  This 
produces  a  deformity  which  should  not  be  overlooked.    The  tendon 


Pio.  let.— Ramograph  or  Fokward  Dis[.< 
Five  Muvtrb'  Dt-HA-nox,  asd   Fractcre 
DuRA-noH.     Pklieot  >  giri  ffed  scvta  yean. 


of  tlie  triwi»s  is  tightened  wlica  an  attempt  is  made  to  flex  the 
foreami :  and  the  whole  olecranon  portion  of  the  ulna  is  posterior 
to  the  ci'indvles  of  tho  hiiitiorus  when  the  foreann  is  at  right  angle 
with  the  arm.  Xorinal  motions  of  the  joint  are  considerably 
limitcil.  The  head  of  tlie  radius,  recopuize<l  bv  palpation  and 
rotation  of  the  wrist,  may  W  felt  to  the  outer  side  of  tlie  olecranon. 
In  case  the  ulna  alone  is  dislocate*),  the  liead  of  the  radius  will 
remain  in  its  natural  ixksilion.  The  disKx'ation  of  the  forearm 
in  this  case  will  not  Ix?  dinvtly  tackwan.!,  but  the  fopcarra  will 
swing  nMmd  u|nm  the  head  of  the  radius  as  a  pivot,  so  that  if 
tite  forearm  is  held  iit  right  luigh-s  wiih  the  arm  in  the  position 
of  supination,  the  hand  will  W  tvnsidiTid'ly  m-arer  the  median 
line  of  the  IhhIv  than  it  ought  to  I>e.  If  tho  radius  is  dislocated 
with  the  nlna  the  forcariu  uiay  Iv  oarriitl  ditvctly  backward,  or 
it  may  be  more  or  less  laterally  displaixHl.  In  o\-erk-  ease  of  dis- 
W'ation  or  otlier  injury  aU'ut  the  elU'w,  it  is  of  the  givatest  im- 
portance to  detenuine  the  n'lalions  of  tho  two  ivndyles  of  tl« 
liluuenis,  the  tip  «.<£  the  olecranon  and  tlw  head  of  the  radius. 
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Dislocation  at  the  elbow  is  often  combined  with  fracture  of 
some  bone.  In  thia  case  the  characteristic  signs  will  be  more  or 
less  obscured.  Indeed,  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint  afford  some 
of  the  most  difficult  diagnoses,  and  the  sui^eon  should  not  miss 
the  aid  offered  bj  radiographs  made  in  the  anteroposterior  and 
bilateral  directions. 

Tbeatment. — Backward  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint,  if  of 
recent  occnrrence,  can  usually  be  reduced  without  difficulty.  The 
patient  should  be  fully  anesthetized.  The  range  of  motion  of  the 
forearm  on  the  arm  is  then  to  be  increased  by  repeated  gentle 
manipulation  in  all  directions,  and  then,  while  an  assistant  fixes 
the  upper  arm,  the  surgeon  makes  an  attempt  to  unlock  the  ulna 
from  the  humerus  and  bring  it  fonvard.  Sometimes  this  is  easily 
accomplished ;  sometimes  a  niimbcr  of  efforts  must  be  made  before 
success  is  obtained.     As  in  all  dislocations,  strategy  rather  than 


iWINQ     RaCKWABD    DlSLOClTlOM    Or    BOTH    RADlint    AND 

C r.NA  OF  KivE  Months'  Dobation.    PMient  k  nuui  t^ed  fifty-eight.    An  open- 
tiun  waa  neccnary  u>  reduce  thia  diBloc&tion. 

great  force  should  be  employed.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  slide 
the  ulna  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  and  then  to  bring 
it  forward.  \Vhon  one  bone  has  been  reduced,  or  in  case  only  one 
of  the  bones  is  dislocated,  the  bone  which  is  in  place  acts  as  a 
levor  to  drag  the  olhor  one  into  place  if  a  firm  lateral  motion, 
either  abduction  or  adduction,  is  combined  with  the  forward  trac- 
tion upon  tlie  forearm. 
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It  is  said  that  rediictiou  by  iiiauipulatiou  is  rarely  poeaible 
in  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint  which  has  lasted  a  month  or  more. 
In  every  case  the  manipulation  should  first  be  tried,  and  tried 
most  thoroughly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  possibility  that  it  may 
succeed,  but  because  the  added  freedom  of  motion  thereby  obtained 
is  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  operator  in  case  he  has  to  expose  the 
bones  through  incisions.  The  best  incisions  to  employ  in  this  in- 
stance are  two  lateral  ones,  linear  longitudinally  when  the  fore- 
arm is  extended,  but  more  or  less  curved  in  the  semiflexed  position 
of  an  old  dislocation. 

When  the  elbow  has  been  reduced  by  manipulation  or  opera- 
tion, the  forearm  should  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  kept  so 
by  a  sling,  or  a  gypsum  bandage,  or  molded  splints.  As  soon  as 
possible  passive  motions  and  massage  and  hot  bathing  should  be 
instituted.  Such  treatment  should  be  begun  within  a  week  if  a 
fresh  dislocation  has  been  reduced  by  manipulation,  and  as  soon 
as  the  woimds  will  permit  in  cases  reduced  by  an  open  operation. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  oft-repeated  slight  motions  have  a 
far  greater  curative  value  than  a  few  violent  ones.  For  this  rea- 
son active  motions  made  by  the  patient  himself  are  especially  to 
be  encouraged.  He  should  be  given  certain  definite  motions  to 
practise  several  times  daily  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  exist- 
ing range  of  motion. 

Subluxation  of  the  Badius. — ^Dislocation  downward  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  or  subluxation,  as  it  has  been  called,  may  be 
produced  in  young  children  by  jerking  them  or  lifting  tliem  sud- 
denly by  one  hand.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  pulled  downward 
out  of  the  coronoid  ligament,  usually  without  other  injury.  Ex- 
amination will  show  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness  at  the  seat  of 
injury  and  loss  of  function,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pronation 
and  supination  of  the  hand;  but  these  signs  are  frequently  ob- 
scured by  the  fact  that  a  young  child  will  refuse  to  make  any 
motions  of  an  injured  joint  through  fear.  ITence  the  symptoms 
elicited  may  differ  in  nowise  from  those  of  a  sprain  of  the  elbow. 
The  only  characteristic  sign,  therefore,  is  the  absence  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  from  its  normal  position,  and  its  presence  slightly 
below  this  point.  Careful  measurement  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  will  show  that 
the  distance  is  slightly  increased  ujK^n  the  injured  side.    A  differ- 
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ential  diagnosis  between  this  injury  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius  can  best  be  made  by  an  X-ray  examination. 

Tbeatment. — This  dislocation  is  easily  reduced,  either  with 
or  without  an  anesthetic.  The  upper  arm  should  be  grasped  firmly 
near  its  lower  end  at  the  same  time  that  the  hand  and  lower  end 
of  the  radius  is  also  firmly  held.  The  forearm  should  be  extended, 
and  tlie  radius  pushed  steadily  upward  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
rotated  slightly  to  right  and  left  In  this  manner  it  can  be  slipped 
back  into  place  much  as  a  peg  is  worked  into  a  hole. 

Dislocatioxi  of  the  Wrist. — ^Dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
is  broken  by  an  injury  which  might  otherwise  cause  a  dislocation. 
Tlie  deformity,  whether  anterior  or  pQ^terior,  is  extreme,  resem- 
bling that  of  CoUes's  fracture  with  marked  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment.  Motion  at  the  wTist-joint  is  greatly  limited.  The 
normal  relation  of  the  tips  of  radius  and  ulna  is  preserved,  and 
measurements  of  these  two  bones  will  show  them  to  be  of  normal 
length.  After  reduction  of  the  dislocation  the  hand  should  be  kept 
for  two  weeks  or  more  upon  an  anterior  splint. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thumb. — Dislocation  of  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint  of  the  thumb  occurs  rarely.  Fracture  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  common.  If  the  fracture  is  near  the  base  it 
may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  it  from  a  dislocation  without  the 
use  of  the  X-ray.  Crepitus,  a  difference  in  measurements,  and 
the  impossibility  in  making  a  perfect  reduction  will  indicate  frac- 
ture ;  but  in  the  presence  of  considerable  sw^elling  these  signs  may 
not  be  clearly  obtained. 

This  dislocation  is  easily  overcome  by  manipulation.  Adhesive 
]>laster  strapping  will  prevent  its  recurrence  (see  Fig.  155,  p.  340), 
or  a  starch  bandage  may  be  applied  to  the  thumb  and  wrist 

The  ])roximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  may  be  dislocated  back- 
ward. The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  torn  from  the  meta- 
carpal and  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  meta- 
carpal, sometimes  forming  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  its 
shaft.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  dislocation,  if  unreduced,  will 
render  the  thumb  nearly  useless  (Figs.  159  and  160,  p.  349). 
This  condition  is  easily  recognized.  A  fracture  may  be  followed 
by  posterior  diftj)lacement  of  the  distal  portion,  but  it  does  not  give 

such  an  axial  deviation  as  dislocation. 
20 
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Tkeatment. — Keduction  is  sotnetimos  luado  difficult  by  the 
interposition  of  the  torn  capsule  or  tlie  outor  sesamoid  bone,  or  by 
the  position  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  between  the  two  heads 


Fio.  103.— Flll  I 


lly  overextended. 


Riglit  thumb  nonual;  left  thumb 


of  the  flexor  hrevis  muscle.  To  avoid  tliese  hindrances  the  sur- 
geon should  first  bring  the  metacarpal  into  the  center  of  the  palm 
so  us  to  relax  the  flexor  brevis  muscle,  should  flex  the  distal  pha- 
lanx to  relax  the  flexor  longus  tendon,  and  should  increase  tlie 
dorsal  flexion  of  tlie  proximal  phalanx  and  rotate  the  bone  slightly 
from  side  to  side  in  order  to  dislodge  any  structures  which  have 
intervened  between  the  bonos.  The  base  of  the  plialanx  is  next  to 
be  pushed  along  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  metacarpal  until  it 
is  partly  beyond  it.  Not  until  tlien  should  flexion  be  attempted. 
If  reduction  is  not  accom]>Iiahcd,  the  patient  should  be  anes- 
thetized, and  another  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made.  If 
this  is  not  completely  successful,  the  joint  should  be  exposed  by  a 
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radial  iucision  and  normal  relatioiis  established.  Perfect  restora- 
tion of  function  should  follow.  This  operation  should  also  be 
performed  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  long  standing.  Under  such 
circumstances  resection  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  will  usually 
be  necessary.  The  results  are  then  not  as  perfect,  but  the  use  of 
the  thumb  is  far  greater  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  perma- 
nently displaced. 

In  either  operation  the  wound  may  be  closed  at  once  or  a  horse- 
hair drain  may  be  ^lsed.  This  should  extend  only  as  far  as  the 
capsule  of  the  joint  and  should  he  removed  in  forty-eight  hours  if 
there  is  no  suppuration  of  the  wound.  The  thumb  should  be  band- 
aged in  a  slightly  flexed  position.  If  the  joint  suppurates  it  should 
be  treated  by  drainage  through  the  incision,  and  a  wet  dressing 
aud  a  splint  should  be  applied,  as  described  on  page  425. 

OTerexteniion  of  Thumb — Overextension  of  tlie  first  phalanx 
iif  the  thumb,  simulating  a  dislocation,  is  possible  in  many  per- 
sons. It  is  due  to  an  abnormal  laxity  of  the  anterior  ligaments, 
cither  tlie  persistence  of  an  infantile  condition  or  the  result  of 
traumatism  in  childhood  (Fig.  163). 

Dislocatioil  ci  a  Finger. — Dislocation  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  of  a  finger  may  occur,  but  this  is  not  common,  on 
account  of  the  strong  ligaments;  consequently  fracture  of  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  is  the  usual  result  of  injury  in  this  locality.  A 
differential  diagno- 
sis between  the  two 
can  usually  be  made 
by  taking  exact 
measurements  and 
comparing  them 
with  those  of  the 
opposite  band.  A 
pair  of  calipers  is 
convenient  for  this 
purpose.  A  differ- 
ence may  also  be 
obaerved  in  the 
knuckle  .  when  the 
fiugcrs  are  flexed.  F'"-  "»--!'''«";«.»«  l).«i^OAT.ON  -r  thb  Terminal 
.        J  ,  Phalanx  of  the  I'aKEFl^aER,  and  Radiooraph  or 

iU  this  JK>SltlOU  the  Tus  Saud.    PaUeat  a  man  i^ed  tweaty-Uues  yeai«. 
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knuckle  is  wholly  formed  by  the  liead  of  the  metacarpal,  and  will 
not,  therefore,  be  altered  in  a  dislocation,  whereas  in  fracture  it 
will  be  less  prominent. 

Dislocation  of  one  plialanx  of  the  finger  upon  another  may  be 
anteroposterior  (Fig.  164)  or  lateral  {Figs.  IGG  nnd  lfi7).     The 


■1  FiR,  164. 


cause  is  iisimlly  a  blow  upon  the  finger-tip  or  a  fall  upon  the  out- 
stretched hand.  Sometimes  the  finger  is  caught  between  two  mov- 
ing hard  surfaccti,  which,  in  the  lateral  dislocation  here  illustrated, 
were  the  teeth  of  a  horse. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  dislocations  is  readily  made  unless  there 
is  great  swelling.  The  eye  can  detect  the  error  in  the  bony  aline- 
ment,  which  cannot  bo  corrected,  while  the  range  of  motion  of  the 
joint  will  be  distinctly  limited. 
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If  the  dislocated  bone  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  abnormal 
position  tlie  finger  will  not  be  entirely  useless,  but  the  range  of 
motion  of  the  affected  joint  will  never  be  fully  regained  and  the 
deformity  will  be  permanent.  Hence,  treatment  is  indicated  in 
most  cases,  even  of  an  operative  character,  if  reduction  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

TuKATMENT. — Reduction  of  a  partial  dislocation  is  simple,  and 
is  usually  accomplished  by  a  bystander  or  by  the  patient  himself. 
In  some  cases,  however,  torn  ligaments  inter\'cne  between  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  making  perfect  rednctinn  impossible.  The  reduction 
of  a  complete  dislocation  is 
more  apt  to  lx>  interfered 


will)  by  tJie  iiilor]iosi(ion  of  the  ligaments,  and  the 
jiiiil  twists  of  sympnilielic  friends  will  in  such  eas 
(■rease  the  traumatiani  and  its  resulting  swelling. 


pulls 
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As  in  all  dislocatious,  tlic  simplest  measures  should  first  be 
tried.  Extension  should  first  be  made  uix)n  the  distal  portion  at 
the  same  time  that  the  dislocated  bono  is  manipulated.  If  this 
fails,  the  axial  deviation  of  the  displaced  distal  bone  should  be 
exaggerated,  and  while  traction  is  made  in>on  it  in  this  direction 
an  attempt  should  be  ma<le  to  crowd  its  base  past  the  head  of  tlie 
proximal  bone.  Unless  this  last  effort,  is  successful  it  is  useless 
to  swing  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  a  correct  line.  If  these  efforts 
fail,  continuous  traction  may  he  employed.  A  pound  or  two  pound 
weight  should  be  fastcne<l  to  the  finger  by  adhesive  strips,  and  the 
hand  allowed  to  hang  vertically  dowTiward.  If  this  method  is  not 
successful  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  it  should  be  abandoned. 

If  all  these  methods  fail,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  joint 
by  two  lateral  incisions,  to  remove  intervening  ligaments  and  new 
formed  cicatricial  tissue  if  the  dislocation  is  an  old  one,  and  to 
pry  the  bones  back  into  place.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  wounds  should  be  closed  by  suture  wnth  horsehair  or  fine 
black  silk  (Fig.  1G5). 

Whatever  the  treatment,  when  the  dislocation  has  been  reduce<l 
it  is  not  likely  to  return.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  an  anterior 
splint  of  wood  to  the  finger,  or  its  motions  may  simply  be  eonfine<l 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  wound  al)out  the  finger  spirally  or 
circularly. 

In  any  case  in  wliich  a  bone  is  used  as  a  lover  in  manipula- 
tions the  risk  of  fracture  should  Ix^  borne  in  mind. 

If  a  dislocation  remains  unreduced  for  some  weeks,  fibrous  tis- 
sue forms  about  the  ends  of  the  bones,  so  that  reduction  will  be 
impossible  without  oj)oration.  The  X-ray  may  show  no  trace  of 
this  tissu(»,  biit  may  give  the  impression  that  reduction  will  l»e 
very  easy,  as  was  the  case  in  the  patient  whose  finger  is  shown  in 
Figures  106  and  107. 

If  the  patient  is  a  child,  and  the  dislocation  remains  unre- 
duced, continued  growth  will  alt(T  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and 
may  even  establish  a  new  joint,  as  shown  in  Figure  100, 
])age  »']49. 

Drop-finger. — A  blow  upon  the  end  of  the  finger  may  nqv 
ture  the  posterior  ]){irt  of  tlie  capsule  of  the  distal  joint.  As  this 
part  of  the  (!a])sulo  is  tlio  extensor  tendon  of  the  finger  spread  out 
flat,  it  is  iiiipossil)l(^  in  sik'Ii  circuinstaneos  to  extend  the  distal  pha- 
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lanx,  wliich  drops  forward  (Figs.  168  and  169).     This  deform- 
ity ia  known  as  drop-finger  or  mallet-fiugor  or  "  base-ball-finger." 
Treatment. — If  seen  at  once  and  kept  continuously  in  exten- 
sion for  t\vo  or  three  weeks  by  a  light  anterior  splint,  union  of  the 


Kio.  168. — Dbop-Finoer  or  M.illet>Fingeb.  On  account  of  rupture  of  the  extensor 
tendon  which  forma  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  lenninal  joint,  extension  ia 
impossible. 

tendon  to  the  bone  will  often  take  placa  If  the  deformity  is 
neglected  for  some  days  the  same  treatment  may  be  tried,  but 
with  less  probability  of  success.  If  no  union  results  after  several 
weeks  of  treatment,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  sew  the  end 
of  the  tendon  to  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  with  fine  silk.  The 
incision  should  be  a  U-shaped  one,  the  opening  of  the  U  directed 
upward,  the  base  of  the  U  crossing  the  finger  almut  midway  bo- 
twwn  the  joint  and  the  point  where  the  skin  is  reflected  to  the 


Fio.  160. — TRAUUATtc  DROP-FiNQEn  or  Three  Monthh'  DdHation.      Patient  tgnd 
sixty  yta,n. 

nail.  In  turning  this  flap  upward  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  l>ed  of  the  nail.  In  such  an  oiwratioii  the  finest  in- 
struments are  essential  to  success.  In  other  cases  the  i>osterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  is  pulled  off  with  the  ineertioQ 
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of  tlie  tendon  (Figs.  170  and  1"1),  Tlio  "drop"  of  tlio  tip  of 
the  finger  is  then  less  marked,  but  even  when  tlie  finger  ia  forcibly 
extended  there  will  still  bo  some  deformity.  Treatment  by  an- 
terior splint  will  give  a  somcwluit   tliickon<'d   finger  with  gooil 


FlQ.     170— RtDIOOHAPH     flP    TmuMATI 

FiNOEn,  Anteho-postebiorView,  J 
of  the  terminal  plialutix  haa  been 
with  the  posterior  ligament. 


Fic.  171.— RauidohaphovThau- 
uatic      nRUF-FlNOER,     LaT- 

EHAi.  \'iEW.    Skine  patient  as 

Fig.  170. 


function.  In  order  to  avoid  deformity  thu  loosened  fragment 
of  plinlunx  sboiild  be  removed  through  a  traiisverHc  incision.  Tlio 
periosteum  sliould  be  saved  if  i>ossible.  This  or  the  tcrminalioii 
of  the  t«ndon  should  be  stitched  to  the  periosteum  of  the  third 
phalanx  or  kept  in  place  by  pres-surc.  An  anterior  splint  should 
be  worn  for  two  weeks,  and  the  patient  should  avoid  complete 
flexion  of  the  distal  phalanx  for  some  weeks  more. 

In  some  eases  tJie  terminal  phalanx  of  the  finger  is  overex- 
tended and  bent  directly  backward.  The  term  "  baseball-finger  " 
is  applied  by  some  writers  to  this  condititm  exclusively.  It  ia  the 
result  of  force  suddenly  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  in  most 
instances  the  permanent  deformity  is  due  to  fracture  of  the  tei^ 
niinal  phalanx,  and  not  simply  to  rupture  of  the  anterior  ligament. 
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FRACTURES 

Fractures  in  General. — Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  points 
of  a  fracture  are  well  known  to  be: 

1.  Pain  and  tenderness; 

2.  Swelling; 

3.  Ecchymosis; 

4.  Deformity; 

5.  Shortening; 

6.  Results  of  examination  witli  the  X-ray; 

7.  False  point  of  motion ; 

8.  Crepitus ; 

9.  Altered  percussion  note; 

10.  Loss  of  function; 

11.  Results  of  examination  under  general  anesthesia. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  signs  of  fracture  will  be  pres- 
ent in  any  given  case.  Most  of  the  signs  may  also  be  due  to  an 
injury  to  the  soft  parts,  or  possibly  to  a  bruise  of  the  bone  itself ; 
but  thev  have  a  relative  value,  and  if  certain  of  them  exist  to- 
gether,  and  the  history  of  the  injury  is  such  as  to  presuppose  a 
fracture,  a  sufficiently  ]X)sitive  diagnosis  can  often  be  made,  even 
though  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  false  motion  and  crepitus  are 
not  obtained  and  an  X-ray  examination  is  out  of  the  question. 

Some  further  explanation  of  the  relative  value  of  these  signs 
is  desirable. 

1.  Pain  is  one  of  tlic  least  valuable  signs,  because  it  varies  so 
in  different  cases.  Its  absence  is  no  proof  that  a  fracture  does 
not  exist.  Tenderness,  that  is,  pain  produced  by  i)ressure  or 
manipulation,  is  a  far  more  valuable  sign.  In  almost  all  fresh 
fractures  pain  is  caused  by  pressure  directly  upon  the  line  of 
fracture.  If  it  is  produced  at  the  point  of  fracture  by  pressure 
made  U])on  the  injured  bone  at  some  otlier  point,  the  sign  has  a 
greater  significance.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  ulna,  a 
l)one  which  is  often  bruised.  Pressure  on  the  bruised  spot  natu- 
rally causes  pain,  whereas  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  bone,  made 
by  crowding  together  the  olecranon  and  hand,  will  cause  no  pain. 
In  a  case  of  fracture  such  pressure  will  probably  cause  pain  if 
the  solution  of  continuity  is  complete.  The  same  difference  exists 
when  attempts  are  made  to  bend  a  bone  at  the  suspected  point  of 
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fracture.     In  making  these  tests  one  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
direct  pressure  upon  the  contused  area. 

2.  Swelling  of  the  soft  parts  is  such  a  common  sign  after  all 
injuries  that  its  diagnostic  value  is  not  of  great  importance.  If 
the  swelling  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent  damage  to  the 
soft  parts,  or  if  it  persists  longer  tlian  such  apparent  damage 
would  warrant,  it  has  some  value  in  establishing  diagnosis  of  frac- 
ture. If  a  deep  swelling  persists  after  the  edema  of  the  skin  has 
disappeared,  its  diagnostic  value  is  greater,  as  it  is  then  probably 
due  to  displaced  bone  or  to  callus. 

3.  Ecchjanosis  has  also  a  relative  value  in  establishing  the 
diagnosis  of  fracture.  If  it  occurs  within  a  few  hours  its  diag- 
nostic value  is  slight.  If  the  area  of  ecchymosis  extends  for  three 
or  four  days,  the  value  of  the  sign  as  indicating  fracture  is  far 
greater.  This  fact  indicates  positively  that  some  deep  blood-ves- 
sels have  been  ruptured,  and  in  case  of  suspected  fracture  such 
blood-vessels  are  usually  in  the  bone  itself.  It  is  unusual  to  haye 
a  fracture  without  ecchjinosis. 

4.  Deformity,  if  one  can  be  certain  that  it  is  true  b<my  de- 
formity, is  a  positive  sign  of  fracture  or  dislocation.  The  value 
of  this  sign  rests,  therefore,  on  the  completeness  of  the  examina- 
tion. If  the  patient  is  seen  immediately  after  the  accident,  before 
the  soft  parts  have  had  time  to  swell,  even  a  slight  bony  deformity 
is  readily  made  out.  On  the  following  day  the  deformity  may  be 
massed  by  the  edema  of  tlic  soft  parts.  In  a  week  or  more,  after 
the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  lias  more  or  less  subsided,  the  bony 
deformity  will  again  be  more  apparent,  but  from  this  time  for- 
ward it  wall  be  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  calhis. 

Deformity  due  to  fracture  may  be  either  angular  or  due  to 
overlapping  of  tlie  broken  ends.  Angular  deformity  is  usually 
easier  to  make  out,  especially  if  the  fracture  is  in  a  shaft  of  a  long 
bone.  As  such  fractures  are  rarely  impacted,  the  angle  can  gen- 
erally be  increased  or  diminished  by  manipulation  (sign  No.  7). 

The  deformity  due  to  overlapping,  or  to  driving  one  fractured 
end  into  the  other,  is  easily  made  out,  provided  there  is  no  swell- 
ing of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone  lies  near  the  surface.  If  the 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  over- 
lapping of  the  fractured  ends  will  produce  a  marked  deformity, 
and  one  that  is  easily  recognized  in  spite  of  swelling.    This  often 
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happens  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  phalanges  and  of 
the  humerus.  Most  fractures  are,  however,  ohlique.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  fractures  near  the  joints,  and  it  is  in  just  these 
cases  that  swelling  is  great  and  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  Deter- 
mination of  the  long  axis  of  the  portion  of  the  bone  which  can  be 
felt,  and  its  projection,  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  site  of  fracture, 
will  help  the  examiner  to  decide  whether  deformity  exists. 

Marked  deformity  is,  of  course,  produced  by  dislocation,  but 
a  dislocation  can  in  most  cases  be  differentiated  with  certainty 
from  a  fracture  by  tlie  other  symptoms  which  exist,  and  which  are 
given  in  the  description  of  the  special  fractures  and  dislocations. 

5.  Shortening  is  also  a  positive  sign  of  fracture,  if  one  is  sure 
of  his  measurements.  Many  bones  have  such  definite  prominences 
tliat  accurate  measurements  can  be  made  and  compared  w^ith  those 
of  the  uninjured  side.  In  other  cases  it  is  lx?tter  to  extend  the 
measurements  beyond  the  particular  bone  in  question  until  well 
marked  prominences  are  reached.  Thus,  in  cases  of  suspected 
fracture  of  the  femur,  it  is  customary  to  measure  from  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ileum  to  the  internal  maleolus. 

In  sonie  cases  a  previous  injury  or  deformity  of  the  affected  or 
non-affected  side  will  render  comparative  measurements  worthless. 

If  a  false  point  of  motion  exists,  measurements  of  the  bone 
may  show  a  difference  when  traction  is  made  upon  the  limb  so  as  to 
overcome  any  shortening  which  exists,  and  when  the  ends  of  the 
l)one  are  crowded  together  so  as  to  increase  the  shortening.  This 
difference  in  many  cases  amounts  to  an  inch  or  more.  Measure- 
ments are  of  value  not  only  as  proving  the  existence  of  fracture, 
but  also  to  show  that  reduction  lias  been  effected.  In  all  cases 
comparative  measurements  should  be  made  upon  the  sound  side. 

C.  Examination  with  the  X-ray  has  added  more  to  our  knowl- 
e<lge  of  fractures  than  all  otlier  methods  combined.  The  technic 
of  such  examinations  is  fully  explained  in  special  books  upon  the 
subject,  at  least  one  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
who  takes  up  tliis  method  of  examination.  There  are  three  gen- 
eral points  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who 
sends  a  patient  to  have  an  X-ray  examination  made.  Tlie  first 
I)oint  is  tliat  a  negative  examination  with  the  fluoroscope  sliould, 
if  possible,  be  confirmed  by  a  radiograph,  since  fractures  with 
slight  displacement  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  eye.     The  second 
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point  is  the  necessity  of  making  radiographs  in  both  the  antero- 
posterior and  lateral  planes,  in  order  to  show  how  much  deformity 
exists  in  both  directions.  The  third  point  is  this,  that  many  cases 
of  supix)sed  sprain  will  l>e  shown  in  a  good  radiograph  to  be  cases 
of  fracture. 

7.  A  false  point  of  motion  is  positive  proof  of  fracture.  Its 
absence  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  fracture,  since  the  fracture 
may  be  incomplete  (green  stick  fracture),  or  it  may  be  impacted, 
or  it  may  be  so  situated  that  one  cannot  grasp  both  portions  of 
tlie  fractured  bone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demonstrate  their  lack 
of  continuity.  Tliis  is  the  case  in  many  fractures  about  a  joint 
Sometimes  the  false  point  of  motion  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
abnormal  motion  wliich  one  of  tlie  bones  making  up  the  joint  has 
upon  tlie  other,  even  though  the  shorter  fragment  is  quite  inacces- 
sible. This  is  seen  after  fracture  of  the  so-called  anatomical  neck 
of  the  humerus  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

In  testing  for  a  false  point  of  motion  the  bones  should  be 
grasped  firmly  above  and  below  the  suspected  plane  of  fracture. 
Gentle  manipulation  should  then  be  made,  calculated  (a)  to  bend 
the  affected  bone  in  an  anterojxjsterior  direction,  (h)  to  bend  it 
laterally,  (c)  to  slide  one  broken  end  on  the  other  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  (d)  to  slide  it  laterally,  (e)  to  rotate  one  end 
ui>on  the  other,  and  (/*)  to  increase  and  diminish  any  existing 
overlaj)ping  by  alternately  pushing  up  and  then  making  traction 
uix)n  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis.  These  general 
tests  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  requireuients  in  any  particular 
case.  They  are  es])ecially  a])plical)le  to  fractures  in  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  firm  grasp  combined 
with  gentle  manipulation,  for  in  this  way  the  best  results  are 
obtained. 

Sometimes,  if  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  has  lx>en  broken  off, 
its  mobility  may  be  demonstrated  by  making  pressure  first  on  one 
end  or  side  of  the  fragment  and  then  upon  the  opposite  one.  In 
this  manner  it  mav  be  tilted  back  and  forth. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  a  joint  the  Ix^st  result  is  sometimes 
obtained  by  grasping  with  one  hand  the  main  portion  of  the  frac- 
tured bone,  and  with  the  other  hand  the  bone  or  bones  with  which 
it  articulates,  thus  allowing  the  small  fractured  portion  to  move 
with  the  bones  beyond  the  joint.     A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
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in  fracture  of  one  malleolus,  especially  when  combined  with  lacera- 
tion of  the  ligaments  of  the  opposite  side. 

8.  Crepitus  or  grating  between  the  broken  surfaces  of  a  bone 
is,  of  course,  a  positive  proof  of  fracture  when  foimd.  It  should 
be  tested  for  with  gentleness,  according  to  tlie  directions  given  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  under  the  heading  "  False  Point  of 
Motion."  Failure  to  obtain  crepitus  when  a  fracture  exists  may 
be  due  to  impaction  of  the  fragments,  or  to  lack  of  mobility,  or 
to  the  interposition  of  soft  tissues  or  clotted  blood,  which  allow 
the  bones  to  move  on  each  other  without  grating. 

A  soft  or  false  crepitus  is  often  produced  in  a  joint  by  an 
unnatural  slipping  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.  Thus,  the  shoul- 
der-joint in  many  persons  habitually  gives  out  a  crepitus  when 
manipulated,  and  any  joint  may  do  so  following  an  injury.  This 
sourc»e  of  possible  error  can  usually  be  eliminated  by  a  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  other  side. 

A  blood  clot  in  the  vicinity  of  a  suspected  fracture  will  some- 
times give  a  soft  crepitus  when  pressed  upon.  There  is  also  a 
I)ossibility  of  fibrinous  crepitus  produced  by  the  slipping  of  a  ten- 
don through  an  acutely  inflamed  tendon  sheath  (see  p.  343). 

9.  An  altered  percussion  note  was  at  one  time  heralded  as  a 
sure  sign  of  fracture.  A  stethoscope  is  placed  over  one  end  of 
the  bone  while  the  other  end  is  tapped.  If  the  bone  is  intact  the 
sound  is  transmitted  clearly;  if  the  bone  is  broken  the  sound  is 
m\]fBed.  The  difference  is  noted  by  comparing  the  results  ob- 
tained on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  This  test  has  a  limited  appli- 
cation. It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  no  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts  over  the  points  where  the  stethoscope  is  placed  and  where 
the  bone  is  tapped,  as  otherwise  a  diflFerent  sound  will  be  pro- 
duced. Practise  has  shown  that  the  sound  is  frequently  undi- 
minished, even  though  a  fracture  exists,  presumably  because  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bone  are  in  intimate  contact  with  each  other. 
If  the  ends  are  separated  there  is  a  distinct  diflFerence  in  the  tone. 
For  this  reason  some  observers  claim  that  this  percussion-auscul- 
tation is  a  reliable  sign  of  the  existence  of  soft  tissues  between 
the  fractured  ends  of  a  bone,  and  that  if  the  ends  cannot  be  so 
approximated  that  a  clear  tone  will  be  produced  non-union  may 
be  expected.  Further  testimony  is  needed  upon  this  subject  before 
accepting  this  statement  as  final. 
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10.  Loss  of  function  is  a  valuable  sign  of  fracture,  though  not 
an  absolute  one.  The  function  of  a  bone  is  to  remain  rigid  while 
allowing  motion  in  its  associated  joints.  In  a  sense,  most  of  the 
symptoms  mentioned  above  indicate  a  loss  of  function  of  the  part, 
but  the  term  "  loss  of  function,"  as  ordinarily  employed,  means 
that  the  normal  use  of  the  portion  of  the  body  affected  is  impos- 
sible. For  example,  after  fracture  of  the  tibia  the  patient  cannot 
bear  his  weight  on  the  foot.  After  fracture  of  the  humerus  he 
cannot  hold  a  ten  pound  weight  at  arm's  length,  etc.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  loss  of  function  is  usually  only  partial;  thus,  after 
fracture  of  the  fibula  alone,  the  patient  can  walk  upon  his  heel, 
but  cannot  bear  his  weight  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  special 
limitations  of  function  which  follow  various  fractures  form  an 
important  part  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  same. 

Loss  of  function  frequently  exists  without  a  fracture.  Pres- 
sure upon  contused  areas,  tensions  of  damaged  muscles  and  nerves, 
motion  of  inflamed  joint  surfaces,  and  so  forth,  may  all  cause 
pain,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  normal  uses  of  the  body.  The 
exact  limitations  of  function  can  often  be  better  determined  if 
tlie  patient's  attention  is  directed  away  from  the  injured  part. 
The  administration  of  an  anesthetic,  but  not  to  full  anesthesia,  is 
frequently  a  valuable  help  in  determining  loss  of  function. 

11.  General  anesthesia  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  diagnosis 
of  fractures.  The  patient  is  thereby  spared  much  pain,  the  sur- 
geon is  put  at  his  ease,  the  muscles  are  relaxed  so  that  much  less 
force  is  necessary  in  manipulation,  and  the  existence  of  positive 
signs  of  fracture  and  the  relation  of  the  fractured  ends  to  one 
another  are  made  out  witli  an  accuracy  which  is  quite  impossible 
in  most  cases  if  no  anesthetic  is  employed.  Furthennore,  anes- 
thesia is  a  great  help  toward  the  reduction  of  displacement,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  return  of  consciousness, 
muscular  contraction  will  at!:ain  take  place,  and  the  fragments  may 
again  be  drawn  out  of  relation. 

Treatment. — Successful  treatment  of  any  fracture  accom- 
plishes three  things: 

1.  Reposition  of  the  fragments; 

2.  Immobility  of  the  fragments;  and 

3.  Restoration  of  function. 
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The  patient  should  be  anesthetized  whenever  for  the  puri)oses 
of  diagnosis  or  reposition  of  the  fragments  the  surgeon  is  obliged 
t€>    use  force  or  cause  pain.     A  snap  reposition,  like  a  snap  diag- 
nosis, may  be  correct,  but  is  never  justifiable.     Before  giving  an 
«xi.^sthetic,   and  before  reducing  the  fracture  or  bandaging  the 
sensation  and  motion  in  the  part  of  the  limb  beyond  the 
should  always  be  tested.    Otherwise  a  subsequently  observed 
lysis  may  be  ascribed  to  the  surgeon. 

1.  The  fragments  are  best  replaced  by  manipulation  while 
lion  is  exerted  bv  an  assistant. 
Impaction  between  the  fragments  should  never  be  broken  up 

ey  are  in  correct  line.  It  should  always  be  broken  up  if  the 
ement  of  the  fragments  is  so  bad  as  to  interfere  with  the 
^_^^"^^^^^^r  use  of  the  limb.  Wliether  an  impaction  should  be  broken 
wlien  the  alinement  is  bad,  but  the  function  is  not  seriously 
^^rfered  with,  depends  upon  the  age  and  nutritive  condition  of 
patient,  the  probability  that  a  better  alinement  can  be  obtained, 
possibility  of  non-union,  etc. 

Measurements  of  the  length  of  the  injured  bone  as  compared 
"^^\th  those  of  the  opposite  side  are  valuable  as  showing  the  amount 
^^f  shortening  and  also  the  success  of  reduction.     Generally  speak- 
^tig,  if  the  shortening  is  more  than  a  half  inch  reduction  is  unsat- 
isfactory.    The  fragments  have  not  been  restored  to  their  normal 
relations,  or  tlie  muscles  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  proper 
relation.     In  the  former  case  a  better  reduction  should  be  brought 
about  under  an  anesthetic.     In  the  latter  case  extension  should  be 
employed. 

2.  Immobility  is  secured  by  splints  and  extension.  The  best 
splints  for  most  fractures  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  bandages 
molded  directly  on  the  limb.  When  dry  they  may  be  trimmed, 
if  necessary,  and  covered  with  canton  flannel  or  some  similar  mate- 
rial (Figs.*^  174  and  175,  p.  382). 

3.  Eestoration  of  function  can  be  aided  by  massage,  passive 
motion  of  neighboring  joints,  active  motion,  hot  bathing,  dry  heat, 
and  electricity. 

Massage  may  be  employed  with  benefit  on  the  day  following  a 
fracture,  and  every  day  afterward  until  there  is  complete  restora- 
tion of  function.  For  the  first  few  davs  the  limb  should  be  rubbed 
lightly  above  and  below  the  seat  of  fracture.     Then  one  splint  may 
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be  removed  to  permit  gentle  stroking  of  the  injured  portion.  After 
two  weeks  botli  splints  may  be  removed  and  more  force  employed 
in  the  rubbing.  The  splints  are  of  course  reapplied  immediately 
after  the  treatment  By  this  means  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing is  liastened,  the  formation  of  adhesions  is  kept  at  a  minimum, 
and  tlio  surgeon  is  given  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  the  fragments  at  a  time  when  a  faulty  position  may  be  easily 
corrcH*ti*d. 

Passive  motions  of  the  neighboring  joints  should  be  made 
every  two  or  throe  days,  beginning  at  tlie  expiration  of  a  week. 
The  patient's  sensation  is  the  l)est  guide  to  the  extent  of  the 
motions,  but  no  motions  should  be  made  which  will  disturb  the 
fragments. 

The  amount  of  active  motion  allowed  will  depend  upon  the 
naturt*  of  the  fracture.  Tn  general,  active  motion  at  the  nearest 
joints  should  not  be  attempted  \mtil  tlie  union  is  sufficiently  firm 
to  allow  the  surgin^u  to  handle  the  injured  portion  of  the  limb 
Tt^adily  witliout  fear  of  displact»ment  Active  motions  of  more 
dii  taut  joints  may  U*  allowoil  sinuewhat  sooner  than  this. 

Hot  water  applications^  hot  j^icks,  and  baking  in  a  hot  air 
api^ratus  an^  ]H>worful  stimulants  to  circulation,  and  are  service- 
able in  n^storiusr  mobility  to  stiffeutHl  joints  after  the  bony  union 
is  tirnu  The  mobility  thus  s^nimnl  nmst  W  kept  up  by  massage 
and  active  and  ^xassive  motions^  or  the  stiffness  will  be  likely  to 
nvur. 

Mtvhani^^l  vibration  is  a  form  of  massAsie  which  is  of  very 
jm^t  ^^r\i\v  in  tin*  lat^^r  tn^tunnxt  of  traotures^ 

KltvtrJeity  is  enjplowsl  wi:h  Ivuer^T  to  k^vp  up  the  tone  of 
uiu^'u^  Ctvnvn  rtabbv  bv  ^jj^miv  wwks  of  v:i>^,:>^\  auil  also  in  cases 
in  wV.^oh  t!v  ih^rw^  V.sw^  Uvu  ir»;r.r\v,  a:  :1a^  !:".^^  of  fractiiie  or 
a!^er>\5^r\\  V\   r..*n$ru*a:u>t\  \>r  Vn    vtx^-sjsv.ty  v^jiu^^a:  bv  splints  or 

S^|iiMmtK>m  <rf  tk*  £|^|k)Qrs»w-   T>  tv-  at\^  :w.n  s:vc:a!  f^^rms  of 

A  ?r*v,s\vr>^^  •r*r^!^"'.rvN  ;r,  s'.tv>;'t  '/  ,<>'.:.■  ,■•;:*.■.•:'•  rv.  i»v?  %>  favor 
nxts^  c\:«!k-;A.      Vr,  jt^xx^K-x-  ^  .^-ts—^^V  ^^^  **'4iT,y  n^iiiet?;.     When 
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there  is  absolutely  no  deformity  nor  shortening  of  the  limb,  and 
the  restoration  of  function  is  perfect. 

Oreen  Stick  Fracture. — A  green  stick  fracture  is  one  in  which 
the  bone  is  partly  broken,  partly  bent,  as  when  force  is  applied 
to  a  living  sprout  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  complete 
the  fracture.  The  rule  should  be  to  correct  the  deformity  so  com- 
pletely that  there  is  no  tendency  for  it  to  recur  when  the  force 
of  the  surgeon's  fingers  is  removed.  Once  corrected  the  deformity 
does  not  tend  to  recur. 

Fractures  of  the  Humerus. — Fractures  of  the  humerus  are 
divided  into  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  those  of  the  shaft,  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremity.  Those  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  humerus  are  again  divided  into  those  of  the  anatomical  and 
those  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone;  while  those  of  the  lower 
extremity  are  often  spoken  of  as  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle, 
external  condyle,  T-shaj^d  fractures,  etc.  The  use  of  the  X-ray 
in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  has  shown  that  such  classifications 
have  only  a  general  value,  and  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  regular 
type  of  fracture  of  each  of  the  kinds  mentioned ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  plane  of  cleavage  may  run  in  almost  any  direction; 
it  may  be  too  irregular  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  plane  at  all,  and  that 
often  there  is  more  than  one  break,  so  tliat  the  bone  is  separated 
more  or  less  completely  into  three  or  more  pieces.  Hence  the 
groat  importance  of  studying  each  case  by  itself.  The  use  of 
tlie  X-ray,  both  for  diagnosis  and  as  confirmatory  of  reduction  of 
displaced  fragments,  is  greatly  to  be  advised,  and  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  surgeon  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

In  ahiiost  all  cases  the  fracture  is  due  to  a  fall. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Hnmems. — Fracture  of  the 

upper  end  of  the  humerus  is  not  a  difficult  diagnosis  to  make 

out,  provided  the  tuberosities  are  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the 

Umo.     Then,  if  the  arm  is  grasped  at  the  oll)ow  and  rotated  by 

the  surgeon  the  tuberosities  do  not  rotate  with  it,  and  a  certain 

(liagnasis  of  fracture  can  be  made,  even  though  crepitus  is  not 

c»licited.     This  fracture  has  been  s[)oken  of  as  fracture  of  the 

surgical  neck   of  the  humerus,   as  distinguished   from   fracture 

of  the  anatomical  neck.     In  the  latter  case,  the  tuberosities  being 

attached  to  the  shaft,  rotate  with  it     Tlie  diagnosis  is  tlien  more 

difficult      Even  if  crepitus  is  attained,   it  may  be  simply   the 
26 
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grating  so  often  produced  by  rotation  of  the  humerus,  especially 
in  people  who  have  reached  middle  age  and  whose  joints  have 
suffered  previous  inflammation.  If  crepitus  can  be  obtajined  by 
pushing  the  arm  directly  up  and  down,  it  is  more  significant  of 
fracture  than  if  it  is  produced  simply  by  rotation. 

The  other  customary  signs  of  fracture  are  well  marked. 
Ecchymosis  is  greater  if  the  fracture  involves  or  passes  below  the 
tuberosities  than  it  is  if  the  fracture  is  through  the  anatomical 
neck.  The  effused  blood,  directed  by  gravity  and  fascial  planes, 
is  often  most  prominent  at  tlie  elbow. 

There  is  about  one-half  inch  shortening,  if  the  fracture  is 
between  the  points  measured.  Crowding  the  elbow  upward  will 
sometimes  increase  the  shortening,  and  will  give  pain  at  the  frac- 
ture. 

False  point  of  motion  is  often  demonstrable,  and  if  the  frac- 
ture is  below  both  tuberosities,  there  is  often  an  inward  angulation 
of  the  shaft 

If  the  fracture  is  impacted,  the  tuberosities  will  rotate  with 
the  shaft,  even  though  the  line  of  fracture  is  below  them.  In 
such  a  case  the  diagnosis  must  1x3  made  from  the  shortening,  ten- 
derness, loss  of  function,  ecchymosis,  angular  deviation  of  the 
shaft,  if  such  exists,  and  the  direct  palpation  of  the  bone  at 
the  fracture.  It  will  l)e  noticeably  thickened  as  compared  with 
the  opposite  side. 

Treatment. — In  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus  the  arm  should  be  supported  and  kept  close  to  the  scapula 
by  plaster  strapping  or  by  a  body  bandage  and  a  sling.  After 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  gentle  passive  motions  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  firm  adhesions  in  the  joint.  If  the  bone 
fails  to  unite,  a  painful  or  much  impaired  joint  results,  and  an 
open  operation  is  necessary,  either  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone 
or  to  fasten  it  to  the  shaft  by  sutures  or  pegs. 

In  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  the  deformity  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  weight  of  the  arm  if  the  hand  bo  kept  in  a  sling; 
or  additional  extension  may  be  obtained  by  a  light  weight,  two  to 
five  poimds,  hung  at  the  elbow.  A  shoulder  cap  should  be  made 
from  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spica, 
including  the  shoulder  and  extending  around  the  chest  (No.  34, 
Chapter  XXI).     When  dry,  all  of  this  bandage  should  be  cut 
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away  except  an  external  shoulder  cap.  This  and  a  short  internal 
splint  should  be  bandaged  in  place  by  a  soft  bandage,  and  the  hand 
placed  in  a  sling.  Massage  and  passive  motion  should  be  begun 
in  two  weeks  or  less  to  prevent  if  possible  the  adhesions  which 
often  form  in  and  about  the  joint 

Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Hnmenu Fracture  of  the  shaft 

of  the  humerus  is  a  common  accident,  and  one  which  is  easily 
diagnosticated  by  the  false  point  of  motion,  which  can  always 
be  made  out.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  fracture  above  or  below  the  attachment  of 
the  deltoid  and  the  origin  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 

Essential  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  coaptation 
splints  to  the  arm,  with  extension  at  the  elbow  to  overcome  short- 
ening, and  support  of  the  hand  in  a  sling.  As  soon  as  the  tendency 
to  deformity  or  displacement  of  the  broken  ends  is  overcome  the 
extension  may  be  omitted,  and  passive  motions  be  made  at  the 
elbow  and  shoulder.  The  hand  should  be  carried  in  a  sling  until 
firm  union  results. 

While  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  most  cases,  it  is  of  all  fractures  of  the  body 
the  one  most  likely  to  result  in  non-union.  As  reasons  for  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  bone  is  a  single  one  of  small 
size,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  fracture  is  usually  transverse. 
Thus  muscular  traction  may  cause  overlapping.  If  non-union 
results  the  case  should  not  at  once  be  given  up  as  hopeless,  nor  an 
immediate  operation  be  advised.  There  should  first  be  tried  abso- 
lute rest  in  a  correct  position  as  obtained  by  a  plaster  of  Paris 
splint  of  the  whole  extremity  and  shoulder,  applied  imder  ether 
if  necessary.  If  no  stiffening  of  the  break  is  evident  after  two 
or  three  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone 
slioiild  be  vigorously  rubbed  together  twice  a  week,  the  arm  be- 
ing kept  at  rest  in  the  intervals.  Sometimes  it  is  of  advantage 
to  omit  all  dressing,  except  the  coaptation  splints,  and  to  allow 
the  patient  to  use  the  hand  and  forearm.  This  improves  the  cir- 
culation of  the  limb,  and  if  judiciously  carried  out,  need  not 
increase  displacement  of  the  fractured  bone.  These  and  similar 
measures  calculated  to  stimulate  the  ends  of  the  bone,  while  pre- 
venting an  undue  amount  of  motion,  may  result  in  a  cure,  even 
though  imion  be  delayed  for  six  months  or  more.     Should  these 
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simpler  measures  fail^  an  incision  should  be  made,  any  soft  tissue 
which  is  found  lying  between  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone 
should  be  removed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  should  be  freshened 
and  shaped  to  each  other  as  well  as  possible,  and  fixed  firmly  to- 
gether by  a  drill  passed  obliquely  through  both,  and  left  in  posi- 
tion for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  by  means  of  a  suture,  preferably 
of  materials  which  will  become  absorbed  in  two  weeks  or  more. 

Even  though  no  bony  union  follow  fracture  of  the  humerus,  the 
arm  is  far  from  useless. 

Another  complication  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  is  involvement 
of  the  musculospiral  nerve,  and  paralysis  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  hand  and  fingers.  The  nerve  may  be  injured  at  the 
time  the  bone  is  broken,  or  it  may  be  pressed  upon  later  by  a 
splint,  or  it  may  be  involved  in  the  forming  callus.  To  avoid 
impleasant  accusations,  the  surgeon  sliould  always  test  the  sensa- 
tion and  circulation  of  a  limb,  a  bone  of  which  has  been  broken, 
both  before  and  after  the  application  of  splints.  If  the  func- 
tion of  the  musculospiral  does  not  return  with  the  help  of  bath- 
ing, massage,  and  electricity,  the  nerve  should  be  exposed  and 
freed. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus. — Fracture  of  the 

lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  very  common,  especially  in  child- 
hood. The  exact  line  of  fracture  may  extend  transversely  across 
the  bone,  or  may  separate  either  condyle,  with  or  without  the 
articular  portion ;  or  the  injury  may  be  a  still  more  complex  one. 
An  exact  diagnosis  of  injuries  about  the  elbow-joint  is  often 
impossible.  The  use  of  the  X-ray  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  surgeon  for  his  own  protection,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  for  the  tenefit  of  the  patient, 
should  insist  that  a  radic»graph  ho  taken.  The  use  of  an  anes- 
thetic is  also  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  clearing  up  the  dia^o- 
sis,  especially  in  determining  how  mucli  the  normal  motions  have 
been  interfered  with  by  tlie  injury.  Deformity  may  at  the  same 
time  be  overcome,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint. 
AVhatever  the  injury,  the  limb  is  usually  Ixjst  treated  with  the 
forearm  flexed  at  a  right  angle  and  held  in  a  position  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination.  Either  the  plaster  of  Paris 
or  starch  bandage  should  include  the  hand,  or  a  sling  should 
support  the  hand,  and  save  the  patient  from  the  pain  caused  by 
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the  constant  stretching  of  the  radial  ligaments  of  the  wrist  The 
arm  should  be  inspected  at  least  three  times  the  first  week  and 
twice  a  week  for  a  month  or  longer.  After  the  first  week  pas- 
sive motions  (rotation  of  the  hand  and  arm,  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  forearm)  should  be  begun.  These  motions,  combined  with 
light  massage,  should  be  slight  at  first,  and  grow  more  extensive 
as  the  union  of  the  fragments  progresses. 

Deformity  following  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  fragment  has 
united  at  a  vicious  angle.  Such  deformity  is  most  noticeable 
when  the  arm  is  fully  extended,  and  the  forearm  and  hand  will 
then  appear  to  be  bent  abnormally  backward  or  to  one  side.  If 
the  deformity  is  not  too  great,  and  especially  if  the  motions  of  the 
elbow  are  free  and  painless,  operative  interference  should  be 
advised  against. 

Another  common  after-effect  is  limitation  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension. Flexion  is  usually  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than 
extension.  If  motion  in  the  joint  is  prevented  by  swelling  merely, 
this  may  be  overcome  by  use  of  the  arm  and  massage.  But  in 
other  cases  there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  flexion  or  exten- 
sion, which  will  not  yield  to  such  simple  measures.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  anesthetic  (preferably  nitrous  oxid)  should  be 
given,  since  if  the  motion  is  limited  by  adhesions,  these  may  be 
broken  up.  In  many  instances  the  limitation  of  motion  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  callus  and  new  bone  at  or  near  the  line  of 
fracture;  so  that  the  function  of  the  joint,  instead  of  increasing, 
may  grow  less  as  the  weeks  go  by.  This  bony  irregularity  is  due 
to  imperfect  reduction.  If  recognized  early  by  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion it  may  be  corrected  by  manipulation.  At  a  later  date,  if  the 
limitation  of  motion  is  still  considerable,  sufficient  say  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  from  putting  the  hand  up  to  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues in  spite  of  a  thorough  course  of  treatment  by  massage, 
and  active  and  passive  motions,  extending  over  several  weeks,  and 
if  under  an  anesthetic  the  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  much  beyond 
the  point  to  which  it  can  be  flexed  without  the  anesthetic,  an 
operation  is  indicated.  Possibly  the  bony  outgrowth  may  be 
chiseled  away,  so  that  an  increase  of  flexion  is  possible.  If  anky- 
losis seems  inevitable,  the  surgeon  must  choose  between  fixing 
the  elbow  at  the  most  favorable  angle,  a  little  less  than  a  right 
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ton  da^'8  or  two  weeks,  and  theu  bcgiaiiiiig  j>cssithlo  motion 
|ircvent  aclliestoiis  in  tlie  eJliow-joint. 

Fraotare   of  Head  of  Hadiua.— i'racturc  of   tlio   dead  of  tlie 
ins,  or  of  its  uwli,  is  dvie  lo  falls  upon  the  Land  (Figs.  17ii 


ind  173).  The  rarity  of  this  fracture  is  a  matter  for  aurjirise. 
toulitleas  it  has  often  been  overlooked,  and  the  diagnosis  made 
f  sprain  of  the  elbow-joint  or  fracture  of  the  external  condyle 
I  the  humerus. 

The  symptoms  of  fraeture  of  the  bead  of  the  radius  are  the 

meral  ones  of  fracture  everywhere.     Pain  Js  also  produced  by 

wding  upward  the  palm  of  the  overextended  hand;  pronation 

!  supination  are  also  extremely  jMiinful,  and  may  bo  inipossi- 

This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  maximum  swell- 

r  and  tenderness  is  below  the  plane  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  tbe 

sipther  fact  that  pressure  upon  the  two  condyles  does  not  elicit 

will   serve   to   differentiate   an   uncomplicated   fracture   of 

head  of  the  radius  from   fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

X-ray  examination  is  often  necessary  to  establish  the  diag- 
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Tkeatment. — Deformity  should  be  overcome  if  possible,  and 
the  forearm  immobilized  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination,  for  two  weeks.  Then  passive 
motions,  both  flexion  and  extension  and  rotation  (very  gentle), 
should  be  commenced  and  gradually  increased,  the  arm  being 
kept  in  a  sling  for  at  least  two  weeks  longer.  In  some  cases  per- 
manent limitation  of  motion,  esixjcially  of  ])ronation  and  supina- 
tion, makes  it  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  displaced  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  TTlna  or  Badins. — Fractures  of  the 
ulna  or  radius,  or  of  both  of  these  bones  occurring  in  the  shaft, 
are  usually  made  out  without  difficulty.  The  ulna  lies  so  close 
to  the  skin  that  a  break  in  it  can  be  easily  determined  by  direct 
palpation,  while  the  attachment  of  the  hand  to  the  radius  helps 
in  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  this  bone,  in  cases  in  which  the 
ulna  is  not  broken.  The  hand  and  lower  fragment  of  the  radius 
can  be  moved  indejxindently  of  the  ulna  to  a  short  distance,  and 
hence  a  false  point  of  motion  in  the  radius  can  be  made  out  almost 
as  easily  as  it  can  be  in  the  humerus  or  fenmr.  When  both 
bones  are  broken  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  simple  in  adults.  In 
young  children  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  or  both  bones  are 
partially  broken  as  the  branch  of  a  living  tree  breaks  on  one  side 
and  bends,  hence  the  term  "green  stick"  fracture  (see  p.  371). 

Treatment. —  If  a  green  stick  fracture  exists,  in  order  to  get 
the  bone  to  remain  in  a  correct  position,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
overcorrect  the  deformity.  In  so  doing,  the  remaining  portion 
of  bone  may  bo  broken  through.  This  in  itself  is  not  a  serious 
accident,  and  is  preferable  to  allowing  the  deformity  to  remain 
only  partially  reduced. 

In  other  respects  fractures  in  the  middle  of  the  forearm  are 
easily  treated.  AVhon  the  deformity  has  l)een  overcome  by  manipu- 
lation, the  hand  should  be  placed  midway  between  pronation  and 
supination,  and  the  bone  should  be  kept  quiet  by  means  of  light 
anterior  and  posterior  splints,  or  a  light  plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 
If  the  plaster  is  fresh  and  is  applied  before  it  has  time  to  set  there 
is  no  need  for  such  a  bandage  to  l)c  more  than  an  eighth  or  a 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  heavy  cumbrous  bandages 
which  arc  sometimes  applied  are  by  their  very  weight  not  only 
uncomfortable,  but  injurious  to  the  patient. 

The  position  of  the  hand  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
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dispute.  Some  writers  have  said  that  the  hand  should  be  fully 
supiuated  in  order  to  prevent  the  callus  from  uniting  the  radius 
and  ulna.  They  have  stated  that  the  bones  were  most  widely 
separated  in  extreme  supination.  Others  have  denied  this,  claim- 
ing that  the  separation  is  greatest  in  a  position  between  pronation 
and  supination.  An  examination  of  any  cadaver,  or  of  the  fore- 
arm in  life  by  means  of  the  X-ray,  will  show  that  the  distance 
between  the  bones  is  almost  the  same  whether  the  hand  be  held 
two-thirds  supinated  or  be  fully  supinated.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  demands  that  the  hand  be  placed  with 
the  thumb  directly  upward,  the  elbow  being  flexed  at  a  right  angle. 
This  is  the  natural  position  of  the  forearm,  and  to  hold  the  hand 
for  a  long  time  fully  supinated  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  a 
right  angle  is  a  tiresome  procedure  in  health,  and  well-nigh  impos- 
sible if  the  arm  is  broken. 

In  fracture  of  the  radius  there  is  a  chance  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  muscle  or  fibrous  tissue  between  the  broken  ends,  while 
the  numerous  strong  muscles  cause  overlapping  if  both  bones  are 
broken.  The  possibility  of  non-union  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  if  crepitus  is  not  elicited  when  the  fracture  is  fresh,  or  if 
there  is  still  motion  at  the  line  of  fracture  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  But  the  surgeon  should  not  be  too  impatient  nor  turn 
too  quickly  to  an  open  operation,  the  results  of  which  are  by  no 
means  invariably  good.  Moreover,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
imion  which  has  been  delayed  for  six  or  eight  weeks  will  never- 
theless take  place  spontaneously  under  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  massage,  and  an  occasional  rubbing  together  of  the  ends 
of  the  bone. 

If  both  radius  and  ulna  are  broken,  and  non-union  results, 
pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  are  impossible.  If  a  single 
bone  is  broken,  pronation  and  supination  is  at  first  impossible,  but 
later  is  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  only  a  fibrous 
union  exist  between  the  fractured  ends. 

Pronation  and  supination  are  also  limited  by  angular  de- 
formity of  one  or  both  bones,  and  are  absolutely  prevented  by  a 
bony  union  of  radius  to  ulna.  A  complete  crossed  union  of  radius 
and  ulna,  i.  e.,  the  union  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  ulna  with 
the  upper  fragment  of  the  radius,  and  vice  versa^  probably  never 
occurs,  but  any  bony  fusion  of  these  bones  is  equally  destructive 
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of  the  function  of  rotation  of  the  hand,  and  is  an  absolute  indi 
tion  for  operation.     To  prevent  such  fusion,  some  authors  adv 
the  use  of  splints,  the  center  of  each  of  which  is  elevated  in 
ridge,  intended  to  press  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  so  as 
keep  the  bones  apart.    This  device  is  theoretical  rather  than  pra 
tical. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Eadius  (Colics* s  Fracture), 
Fracture  just  above  the  wrist-joint,  always  involving  the  radiu;- 
and  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  ulna,  and  known  as  CoUes's  fracturej 
after  the  surgeon  who  accurately  described  it,  is  one  of  the  com--  • 
monest  fractures  which  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat     The^ 
study  of  radiographs  of  this  injury  is  most  instructive.     Such  ^ 
pictures  show  that  the  line  of  fracture  may  extend  in  almost  any 
direction.     The  lower  end  of  the  radius  may  be  broken  into  sev- 
eral pieces,  or  there  may  be  a  single  break  either  involving  the 
joint  or  extending  across  the  bone  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  direc- 
tion wliolly  above  the  joint.     The  radiographs  also  show  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  involved  in  about  a  third  of  tlie  cases, 
a  fact  which  is  rarely  made  out  clinically,  and  which  has  little 
bearing  on  the  treatmeiit. 

In  Collcs's  fracture  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  may  be  dis- 
placed in  any  direction.  The  common  displacement  is  upward 
and  backward.  Tliis,  with  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  the  articular 
surface  is  often  bent  a  little  backward,  causes  what  is  known  as  a 
silver  fork  deformity,  the  hand  assuming  something  of  the  curves 
of  an  ordinary  table  fork.  The  other  signs  of  this  fracture  are 
a  displacement  upward  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  when 
compared  with  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  tenderness,  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  possibly  abnormal  motion  and  crepitus. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  breadth  of  bone  and  its  «ix>ng;)' 
cliaractcr,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  the  injury  is  received  usu- 
ally by  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius 
is  often  impacted  in  the  shaft.  False  motion  and  crepitus  will 
then  be  absent,  but  an  abnormal  thickening  and  irregularity  of 
the  bone  may  mark  the  plane  of  fracture.  If  no  deformity  exists, 
there  is  no  need  of  breaking  up  this  impaction.  The  injury  is 
much  simplified  thereby,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  patient 
will  begin  to  have  free  use  of  his  hand.  Such  a  fortunate  condi- 
tion is  rare.     The  impacted  fragment  is  almost  always  set  into 
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thk^     shaft  at  a  false  angle,  hence  tlie  necessity  for  breaking  up  the 
ixia.jf>action  and  restoring  the  normal  relation  of  the  parts.     This 
cajn.     best  be  done  under  the  influence  of  a  general   anesthetic, 
i^it::irou8  oxid  being  well  suited  to  the  purpose.     It  is  extremely 
itn.  jportant  that  any  existing  deformity  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
dvaocd.     Under  no  circumstances  should  the  surgeon  trust  to  pres- 
obtained  by  splints  to  reduce  the  deformity.     The  strength 
"Che  structures  forming  the  wrist- joint  and  the  nearness  of  the 
I^l^»^:me  of  fracture  to  the  joint  itself  make  it  almost  impossible 
overcome  deformity  by  pressure,  and  a  firm   pressure  easily 
ses  necrosis  of  the  skin  overlying  the  back  of  the  wrist.     If 
)action  has  been  broken  up  and  the  deformity  has  been  thor- 

,'hly  reduced,  there  will  be  little  tendency  to  recurrence  except 

*^  ""^^^iigh  muscular  contractions.     To  avoid  this  the  hand  should 
kept  at  rest  by  anterior  and  posterior  plaster  splints,  extend- 
at  least  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.     In  difficult  cases 
should   be   applied   while   the   patient  is   thoroughly   anes- 
stized   and   muscular   contraction   eliminated. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  perfect  reduc- 
»ii  cannot  be  obtained  and  kept  up,  a  good  X-ray  picture  of  the 
jury  in  the  anteroposterior  and  lateral  planes  should  be  insisted 
m.     If  the  patient  refuses  this  aid  to  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
^^-^re  will  be  little  ground  upon  which  to  rest  a  suit  for  malprac- 
in  case  the  function  of  the  hand  is  not  fully  restored. 
A  great  many  different  forms  of  splints  have  been  advocated 
^r  this   injury.      Good  results  have  been  obtained  with   all  of 
^>em,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  with  no  splint  whatever,  the  hand 
ling  merely  carried  in  a  sling  with  a  broad  strap  of  rubber  plas- 
^^r   about  the  wrist  to  support  the  broken  bone.  •    Others  have 
advocated  carrying  the  forearm  or  hand  in  a  sling,  the  edge  of 
^\'hieh  reaches  only  to  the  line  of  fracture,  and  thus  permits  grav- 
ity to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  tlie  deformity.     Such  an  appa- 
ratus is  needlessly  simple  and  places  too  great  responsibility  upon 
even  an  intelligent  patient     The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are 
the  avoidance  of  stiffness  in  the  wrist-joint  and  a  hastening  of 
the  time  of  repair  by  means  of  massage  and  passive  motion.    These 
advantages  are  very  great,  especially  in  persons  past  middle  age, 
but  they  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the  frequent  removal  of  well 
fitting  anterior  and  posterior  splints,   while  the  splints  protect 
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the  patient  against  possible  accident  and  are  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  sling  alona     They  are  made  as  follows: 

A  two  or  three  inch  crinoline  g}'psiim  bandage  should  be  vet 
and  drawn  back  and  fortli  on  a  board  or  marble  slab  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  incites  until  twelve  or  fifteen  thickneases  are 
made  to  overlie  each  other.  Tliey  are  thoroughly  nibbed  together. 
A  second  bandage  ia  used  to  make  a  second  strap  splint  The 
fracture  is  reduced,  and  tlio  hand  of  the  i>atient  put  in  whatever 
position  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  or  adduction  best  keeps 
tiic  reduced  radial  fragment  in  correct  position.  The  skin  is 
anointed,  and  the  moii^t  plaster  strap  splints  are  then  applied  and 
approximated  with  a  gauze  bandage  (Figs.  174  and  175).  The 
hand  and  forearm  are  held  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  the 
plaster  has  partially  set.  In  this  manner  two  tight  rigid  splints  are 
obtained  which  are  accurately  molded  to  the  part,  and  which  can 
be  applied  and  removed  at  pleasure,  and  wliich  fit  far  better  than 
any  wooden  or  metal  splints  can  possibly  do.  In  three  days  the 
splints  should  be  removed  for  light  massage,  and  reapplied.  This 
treatment  should  l(e  reixiated  every  two  or  three  days  until  tliree 
weeks  have  passed.     After  ihe  first  week  gentle  passive  motion 


may  be  made  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  flexed  and  extended 
by  passive  motions  several  times.  If  the  deformity  caused  by  the 
fracture  has  been  fully  reduced  at  the  start,  an  arm  treated  in 
the  manner  described  will  be  pretty  nearly  well  in  three  weeks. 
There  will  be  no  pain  and  very  little  tenderness  and  swelling  of 
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the  wrist,  and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  go  without  a  spUnt 
and  to  begin  active  motions  of  liis  hand  while  continuing  daily 
bathing  and  massage,  and  resting  the  forearm  and  hand  in  a  sling 
when  he  is  not  using  it.     Cases  which  give  trouble  are  those  in 


B  desirable  in  many 


which  the  deformity  is  not  thoroughly  reduced  soon  after  the 
accident. 

Caaea  of  Old  CoUm'b  Practure — The  surgeon  is  often  called 
upon  to  treat  cases  of  Colles's  fracture  in  which  the  injury  oc- 
curred some  wet'ks  or  possibly  months  previous.  I'nder  such  cir- 
cumstances the  first  question  to  be  answered  is  the  desirability 
of  an  attempt  at  reduction  of  any  existing  defiirniity.  The 
patient  will  complain  cither  of  pain  or  of  limitation  of  motion 
or  of  deformity,  possibly  all  three.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  just  how 
long  a  time  the  imion  between  the  fragments  will  I)cconie  so  firm 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  separate  them  without  a  cutting 
oiicration.  This  will  depend  to  a  considerable  <legrit!  u|>on  the 
amount  of  impaction  produced  by  the  injury.  In  doubtful  cases 
it  is  better  to  give  the  patient  an  anesthetic  and  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reduce  existing  deformity,  even  if  it  does  not  succeed.  It  is 
a  xatisfaction  to  the  patient  to  know  tiiat  a  fair  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  deformity  without  an  oixrntion,  and,  more- 
over, while  under  an  anesthetic,  adliesions  Ictween  tJie  various 
bones  of  tlie  wrist  may  be  broken  up,  and  thus  a  greater  amount 
of  niovenient  l)c  obtained.  In  considering  the  question  of  an  open 
operation,  the  accessibility  of  the  radius  and  the  probability  of 
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a  reduction  of  the  deforinily  are  the  favoring  conditions,  ivhilo 
tbc  sfiir  iiud   tlif   risks    iiu'iiiviit    to  ojicriitiijus   iijion    lx.'Ufs,    f-f-e- 


Fiu,   176.— Old  Fuai 


DEKmsjrrr,  nirr 


cially  in  tlie  vicinity  of  a  joint,  are  to  be  coEsidorod  as  against 
oiwratiou. 

The  extreme  deformity  of  an  old  imreduccd  fracture  of  the 
radius  is  shown  in  Figure  1T6.  Yet  this  patient  had  good  use 
of  the  liaud. 

Fracture  of  the  CarpuB.— Fracture  of  one  or  moro  carpal 
bones  is  not  a  very  common  uwiilent.  It  has  to  ho  differentiated 
from  sjinuH.  In  a  recent  state  thia  diagnosis  cannot  usually  be 
made  without  the  help  of  the  X-ray.  Later  the  marked  limitutioa 
of  motion,  pain,  and  abnoriual  tiiickness  of  some  portion  of 
wrist  may  suggpst  the  true  diagnosis.  Tho  os  magnjim  and  semi- 
lunar hones  are  most  often  broken. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  severe  sprain.  If  » 
portion  of  a  hone  is  so  displaced  as  to  interfere  with  motion,  ij 
should  be  removed. 

Fracture  of  a  Metacarpal. — Fracture  of  one  or  more  o| 
the  metacarpals  is  n  very  couimun  injury.  It  results  almost  alwayi 
from  blows  with  the  fist,  the  force  coming  against  the  knucklo— 
that  is,  against  the  head  of  the  metacarpal.     The  line  of  fracture 
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is  iisuully  just  above  the  head  of  the  bono,  although  it  may  he 
higher  up.  There  is  almost  invariably  an  anterior  displacement 
of  the  distal  fragment,  thus  causing  a  depression  of  the  knuckle 
at  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  looks  at  first  glance  like  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  phalanx  until  one  considers  that  the  knuckles  arc 
formed  entirely  by  the  metacarpals,  if  the  fingers  are  flexed. 

If  the  injury  has  been  recently  received  the  diagnosis  is  easy, 
characteristic  signs  of  pain,  false  point  of  motion,  and  crepitus 
being  present. 

The  deformity  ia  beat  reduced  in  most  eases  by  flexing  all 
the  fingers  over  a  ball  of  yam  or  a  gauze  bandage  placed  in  the 
hi^low  of  tbe  palm  (Fig.  177),  The  fingers  shoidd  be  strapped 
r  bandaged  in  this  position,  and  the  dressing  should  be  removed 
Ffor  bathing  and  massage  two  or  three  times  a  woek.     Union  takes 


I  in  these  email  bones  very  rapidly,  and  in  young  subjects 

wo  weeke  is  generally  sufficient  to  produce  a  callus  strong  enough 

i  prevent  displacement.     The  bandage  may  then  l>c  omitted,  and 

!  patient  simply  cautioned  against  severe  use  of  the  hand  for 

wo  or  three  weeks  more. 

Fracture  of  a  Phalanx.— In  fracture  of  the  first  phalanx 
^t  is  Bouietiines  difficult  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  deformity, 
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owing  to  the  constant  pull  of  the  anterior  and  ixxsterior  tendons, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  web  between  the  fingers  prevents  the 
application  of  a  circular  bandage.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  the  thumb.  It  is  the  fifth  finger  in  which  the  first  phalanx  is 
most  often  broken,  on  accountof  its  small  size  and  exposed  position. 
It  should  \ye  treated  on  a  8])lint,  preferably  of  tin,  curved  to  fit 
three  sides  of  the  finger  and  hand.  (C'f.  Fig.  211,  p.  426.)  The 
deformity  may  be  overcome  by  allowing  the  splint  to  extend  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  finger,  and  by  making  extension  by  means 
of  longitudinal  strii)s  of  plaster  fastened  to  the  finger  and  reach- 
ing out  beyond  it  to  the  end  of  the  splint.  Counterextension  to 
hold  the  splint  in  place  is  obtained  by  similar  adhesive  straps 
al)out  the  wrist. 

Fracture  of  the  second  or  third  phalanx  is  easily  treated.  The 
pull  upon  the  distal  fragment  is  slight,  and  the  deformity  may  be 
kept  down  by  winding  rubber  plaster  around  the  finger  while 
extension  is  being  made  by  an  assistant. 

COMPOUND  FRACTURES 

Compound  fractures  of  the  upj)er  extremity  should  be  treated 
from  the  very  first  aseptically,  if  possible.  If  the  materials  for 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  wound  are  not  at  hand,  a  compress 
and  bandage  sliould  be  ap})lied  and  one  or  two  splints  to  keep 
the  parts  quiet  until  preparations  can  be  made  for  a  proper  surgi- 
cal dressing.  When  the  ^vound  has  been  cleansed  and  drained 
and  the  deformity  reduced,  the  treatment  of  the  fracture  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  a  simple  fracture,  provided  that 
no  suppuration  ensues.  The  splints  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  easily  removed  to  permit  dressing  of  the  wound,  or 
a  window  may  be  cut  for  this  purpose.  If  the  wound  heals  asep- 
tically, a  longer  time  is  required  for  bony  union  than  is  the  case 
with  simple  fractures.  Hence  massage  and  passive  motion  cannot 
be  begun  usually  until  the  third  week. 

Suppuration  occurring  in  a  compound  fracture  will  show  itself 
locally  by  increased  edema  and  tenderness  near  the  wound  and 
a  discharge  of  i)us;  or  if  tlie  discharge  is  interfered  with,  by 
extension  of  the  pain  up  the  arm,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the 
regional  lymj)h-glands  above  the  elbow  or  in  the  axilla,  and  by  the 
general  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  and  malaise.     These  gen- 
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oral  svinptonia  are  iialurally  more  noticeable  in  casea  of  conij>ound 
fracture  of  the  larger  bouca,  but  they  also  exist  in  fracture  of 
the  hand  and  fingcra  with  infection.  The  local  signs  arc  usually 
sufficient  to  eliow  tlie  surgeon  whether  repair  is  progressing  favor- 
ably, but  it  is  well  to  note  the  general  symptoms  even  in  these 
minor  forms  of  fracture. 

Crashed  Fingers. — The  typical  case  of  compound  fracture 
in  which  ambulant  treatment  is  demanded  is  a  crush  or  cut  of  one 
or  more  fingers  (Fig.  ITS).    The  treatment  to  lie  folloived  in  such 


a  case  is:  Cloansinn;  of  the  skin  with  soap  anil  hot  water,  turpen- 
tine, anil  cither  nicoliol  or  ether;  cleanniug  of  the  wound  with  sa- 
line irrigation  and  H[Kinging;  control  of  hemorrhage  by  pressure  or 
ligature;  infipei-t ion  of  the  wound;  removal  of  any  foreign  sub- 
stance and  of  detacho<l  bits  of  Iwrne;  adjustment  of  the  fractured 
lionc,  and  suture  with  chromic  gut  if  the  fragments  cannot  be  kept 
in  place  liy  splints.  Wliether  the  wound  is  sutun>d  or  drained  v/ill 
dejiend  upon  circumstance,"!.  The  circulation  of  the  hand  is  so  good 
that  eoniiwund  fractures  often  heal  without  suppuration;  but  ns 
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rubber  tissue  drains  do  not  cause  pain  or  irritate,  their  uae  is  to  be 
recommended  in  this  class  of  wounds.  They  should  be  removed 
in  two  days,  and  not  reinserted  if  there  are  no  signs  of  infection. 
The  akin  sutures  should  he  of  fine  plain  catgut  or  of  very  fiiw  silk. 
They  should  not  be  placed  too  close  together,  since  there  is  con- 
siderable oozing  of  blood  and  serum  for  a  day  or  two.  The  hand 
and  fingers  should  be  dressed  with  dry  sterile  gauze  or  with  gauze 
moistened  with  some  mild  antiseptic,  such  as  borolyptol,  1 :  10, 
or  creolin,  1 :  200,  and  placed  on  a  palmar  splint.  Individual 
splints  to  the  fingers  are  not  usually  needed.  A  moist  dressing 
favors  the  escape  of  secretions  from  the  wound  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  It  should  not  be  covered  by  oil-silk 
or  anytliing  which  prevents  evnporstion,  but  should  be  wet  sev- 
ornl  times  a  day  with 
sterile  water.  Never 
vse  carbolic  acid  for 
a    continuous    wet 


poum)  iluliiriilioiM, 


bv   MK>st    jwtii'uts,    if   :i   loupT 
Uue  tiidt  sotno  1i)li(>n'rs  tind   i 


If  the  fingers  are 
bndly  crushed  or  torn, 
nice  judgment  is  often 
needed  to  get  the  very 
besit  result  for  the  pa- 
tient. The  temptation 
is  frrent  to  amputate 
and  stitch  up  the 
wounds  completely. 
The  neatness  of  a 
^tuuip  oo\-erod  by  well 
shiipHl  flajis  appeals  to 
ilic  surjreon,  but  not  to 
thi'  i«itient.  whose  at- 
ii'iiiion  is  wholly  fixed 
nn  the  Icwt  member. 
The  extra  time  re- 
ipimil  for  complete 
o\m>  is  not  iimaidered 
liujn'r  is  th.-n-by  S(\'im>d.  It  ia 
stitT  ti»)»'r.  oitlh'r  tli>\t^d  or  ex- 
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tended,  so  iinicli  in  the  way  that  they  ask  to  have  it  removed. 
The  finger  in  such  eases  is  generally  the  middle  or  ring  finger^ 
in  ^vhich  there  is  ankylosis  of  the  first  phalangeal  joint  and  loss 
of  the  long  flexor  tendon.  No  one  ever  asks  to  have  his  thumb 
shortened  for  ankylosis.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  a  useless  finger 
is  sonietiiiies  voluntarily  sacrificed  has  a  very  limited  application 
to  the  treatment  of  traumatisms  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  far  hotter  to  pursue  a  conservative  course,  and  never  to 
sacrifice  a  flap  of  skin,  no  matter  how  slender  its  attachments, 
which  can  be  used  to  cover  a  bone,  and  never  to  remove  a  phalanx 
which  can  be  covered  or  nearly  covered  by  normal  skin.  If  only 
the  base  of  a  phalanx  is  left,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  in  order  to 
avoid  tenderness  in  the  stump- 
There  are  many  recorded  instances  of  the  reattachment  of  a 
finger  or  part  of  a  finger  wliich  was  almost  severed  from  the  hand 
by  a  traumatism.  Such  a  case  is  shown  in  Figure  17!1.  A  buzz- 
saw  wounded  tlie  sec- 
ond digit,  disjointed 
the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  third,  dividing 
most  of  the  soft  parts, 
amputated  the  fourth, 
and  disjointed  the  ter- 
minal phalange  of  the 
fifth,  while  the  soft 
parts  of  this  finger 
were  stripped  from  the 
middle  phalanx  and  di- 
vided by  spiral  cuts 
wlii<'h  almost  encircled 
the  finger.  Measured 
at  right  angles  to  the 
cuts,  the  undivided 
pedicle  was  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide. 
The     wounds     were 

stitched  loosely  and  the  Fiq.  ISO.  — Aupittatiom  throuoh  thk  Mctacar. 
hand  kept  lll)on  a  splint  pophauanmal  Joint.    The   photograph  t.ke>> 

some  veara  later,  ahowB  the  pormaiieat  wide  gap 
and  dressed   daily  with  between  the  renuuuitig  fingera. 
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moist  gauze.  Tlie  plio 
li)gTapli  was  made  tlie 
liny  after  iiijury.  Af- 
ter four  weeks'  con- 
riorvative  traatiuent, 
the  wily  loss  was  the 
termiuiil  phalanx  of 
thii  third  digit  and  a 
siiiall  jMjrtion  of  the 
skin  uf  the  fiflh. 

AMPUTATION   OF  A 
FINGER 

111  iuiipHliUiiig  a 
liii-.^i-.  if  tliere  is  pleii- 
IV  Ml'  skill  Willi  which 


to  cover  the  end  of  the  hem-. 
a  rnckot  shaped  flap,  prefer- 
ably from  the  palmar  sur- 
face, is  hest.  But,  whatevc-r 
the  end  of  the  stump  at  first, 
it  invnriahly  beeoincs  siimoili 
and  rounded  from  eonstaiii 
use.  The  chief  point,  there- 
fore, ia  to  have  the  flaps  louii; 
enough  so  that  the  akin  may 
move  easily  over  the  boiic. 
Tendons  and  nerves  shoiilil 
he  cut  off  short,  Iloraciiaii* 
is  an  excellent  suture  mate- 
rial for  the   skin.      A  few 
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Iia!rs  twistoil  togcllicr, 
and  then  doitbled  aud 
allowed  to  twist  on 
thpuiselvos,  make  an 
excellent  drain.  Tiiia 
should  l>e  ]iaascd  from 
side  to  side  of  the  fin- 
ger, between  the  skin 
flaps  and  the  end  of 
the  bone,  to  permit  the 
escape  of  sernm  and 
tlood.  If  suppuration 
is  feared,  a  wet  dress- 
ing is  preferable.  A 
small  amount  of  sup- 
puration can  usually 
be  overoonic  br  irriga- 


tion through  the  dniiii 
o|>ening3  with  pcroxid 
fif  hydrogen  and  water, 
1 :  6,  without  eatira 
separation  of  the  flaps. 
If  amputation  is  to 
lx>  performed  aa  high 
up  aa  the  mctaearpo- 
[ihnlangeal  jojut^  the 
snrgi'ou  must  diridu 
whether  or  not  ho  will 
remove    soitio    ]K>rtion 
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of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The  strongest  hand  is  gained  by  leaving 
it  intact;  so,  if  appearance  is  not  to  be  considered,  the  decision 
should  be  to  leave  the  whole  metacarpal  (Fig.  180). 

The  deformity  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  finger  is,  however, 
less  conspicuous  if  tlie  head  of  the  metacarpal  is  removed  (Figs. 
181  and  182).  While  this  is  true  for  a  single  metacarpal  in  the 
center  of  the  hand,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  heads  of 
the  third  and  fourth  metacarpals  sliould  be  removed  for  esthetic 
considerations,  sin(»e  a  depression  thus  caused  would  be  very  con- 
spicuous, as,  indc»€^d,  is  tlie  deformity  no  matter  what  the  treatment. 

Another  plan  is  tlic  removal  with  the  ])lialanx  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  metacarpal,  or  even  the  w^hole  bone.  Tliis  is  prob- 
ably the  best  method  to  pursue  if  the  fiftli,  or  fourth  and  fifth, 
fingers  are  lost,  since  in  this  manner  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand 
can  be  made  more  smooth.  The  result  of  tlie  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  loss  of  tlie  two  central  fingers  is  shown  in  Figures 
183  and  184,  taken  many  years  after  the  operation.  Tliis  was 
the  hand  of  a  hard  working  woman,  as  may  Iw  inferred  from  the 
strong  development  of  the  little  finger. 


CHAPTER   XV 
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EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AND   COLD 

Bums. — The  hands  and  arms  are  especially  exposed  to  bums 
by  steam,  boiling  water,  flame,  electricity,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  treatment  is  such  as  indicated  on  page  26.  If  the 
burned  surface  overlies  a  joint  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  limb  in 
such  a  position  that  the  motion  of  such  joint  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  contraction  of  the  resulting  scar.  Hence  a  single 
splint  is  often  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  bums,  especially 
in  children.  If  the  bum  be  a  deep  one,  and  situated  over  a  joint, 
skin-griifts  should  be  applied  in  order  to  hasten  the  healing  and 
l>revent  contraction  of  the  scar.  The  grafts  should  be  large  and 
should  comprise  a  considerable  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin. 
They  should  not  be  applied  until  granulation  is  well  established. 
For  the  technic  see  Chapter  XX. 

Mangle  Injury. — An  injury  peculiar  to  cities  is  produced 

by  a  laundry  machine  called  a  steam  mangle,  which  has  two  large 

steam  heated  rollers  through  which  clothing  is  passed  in  order  to 

dry  and  smooth  it.     If  the  girl  who  feeds  the  machine  has  the 

misf(>rtunc  to  press  her  fingers  between  the  rollers,  the  hand  will 

be  drawn  forward  and  crushed  and  burned  at  the  same  time.     As 

a  result  of  this  accident  the  fingers  or  the  hand,  or  even  the  hand 

and  a  part  of  the  forearm,  will  be  ironed  out  flat  and  at  the  same 

time  severely  burned.     The  disfiguration  is,  of  course,  very  great, 

but  the  rule  holds  good,  none  the  less,  to  sacrifice  no  portion  of 

the  hand  or  finger  in  which  the  vitality  is  not  absolutely  destroyed. 

Skin-grafts  may  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  skin  which  has  been 

burned  or  torn  away.     Unfortunately,  function  is  destroyed  by 

this  accident  to  a  considerably  greater  distance  than  vitality,  bo 

that,  even  though  the  fingers  or  a  considerable  part  of  them  be 
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preserved,  the  hand  may  be  stiff  and  nearly  useless.  But  even 
such  a  deformed  hand  is  far  better  than  an  artificial  substitute. 

Frost-bite* — Exposure  of  the  hands  to  cold  not  severe  enough 
to  actually  freeze  the  tissues  may  produce  a  condition  marked  by 
congestion  and  edema  and  analogous  to  chilblains  of  the  feet. 
There  will  be  symptoms  of  numbness,  alternating  with  burning 
pain.  Those  ^vho  are  exposed  to  cold  should  protc»ct  their  hands 
by  heavy  leathern  mittens,  and  should  stimulate  the  circulation  in 
the  fingers  by  dipping  the  hands  alternately  into  hot  and  cold 
water.  Similar  treatment  should  be  employed  daily  in  the  case  of 
hands  already  chilled,  and  following  this  the  skin  should  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  mildly  stimulating  ointment,  such  as  ichthyol. 

In  the  usual  frost-bite  of  the  fingers  the  action  of  the  cold  has 
been  sufficient  to  shut  off  all  circulation  until  some  of  the  tissues 
have  died.  When  the  hands  are  thawed  out  slowly,  by  rubbing 
with  snow  or  rubbing  in  cold  water,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  no  blood 
circulates  in  i)arts  of  the  fingers.  Such  parts  remain  cold  and 
dark  when  the  rest  of  the  hand  becomes  warm.  The  color  passes, 
in  a  day  or  so,  from  a  dark  red  to  reddish  black  or  greenisli  black, 
and  it  is  evident  that  dry  gangrene  exists;  or,  if  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture,  blisters  may  form  under  the  skin. 

Treatment. — In  no  part  of  the  body  is  it  more  important  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  tissue  as  possible.  Hence,  from  the  be- 
ginning, treatment  should  be  directed  toward  that  end.  After  the 
hands  have  been  slowly  brought  to  a  normal  temperature  they 
should  be  kept  warm  and  dry  by  wrai)piug  them  in  cotton,  so  as 
to  favor  the  efforts  of  the  circulation  to  keep  up  tlie  vitality.  This 
is  perhaps  best  accomplished  by  an  ointment  spread  upon  gauze, 
or  applied  directly  to  the  fing(»r  and  covered  with  gauze,  outside 
of  which  a  thick  layer  of  non-absorbent  cotton  should  be  placed 
and  bandaged  without  much  i)ressiire.  Such  an  ointment  often 
contains  tannic  acid  or  other  astringeut  for  the  purjwse  of  keep- 
ing down  the  edema  in  the  tissue  which  has  been  injured  but  not 
destroyed. 

Immediate  amputation  is  strictly  contra  indicated.  It  often 
happens  that  the  apparent  gangrene  is  merely  superficial  and  that 
a  finger  may  live  and  remain  useful  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  skin.  Even  if  such  a  happy  result  does 
not  follow  delay,  nothing  is  lost  by  conservative  treatment,  and 
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the  patient  is  more  eaailj  reconciled  to  tlie  removal  of  a  portion 
of  a  finger  after  he  sees  that  all  attempts  to  prescn'c  it  have  failed. 
Compare  what  ib  said  upon  this  in  the  following  paragraphs  on 
carbolic  gangrene. 

Gangrene  from  Carbolic  Acid  and  Other  External 
Causes. — Gangrene  of  the  finger  is  still  frequently  caused  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  carbolic  aeid,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  tbis  subject.  Sometimes  the  responsibility  for  this 
rests  with  the  patient,  sometimes  lie  acts  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  sometimes  a  druggist  is  at  fault,  and  sometimes,  sad  to 
tell,  a  doctor  applies  the  deadly  lotion. 

If  earlxilic  acid  is  spilled  upon  the  skin  accidentally,  its  caus- 
tic action  may  be  prevented  by  jirouiptly  batliiiig  tlii'  part  with 


Fio.  185  — Partial  Ganohene  of  Finoeii  due  to  Carbolic  Acin.      There  « 

ot  the  tnie  »kin  over  a  purl  of  the  riroumten^ce  of  the  finder  only.  No  opera- 
lion  was  performed.  Recovery  with  perfect  function  of  jointH  and  tendons,  but 
with  a  pcnnanent  scar.  Notice  the  BwcUing  of  the  living  tiuiuc  adjoining  tlie 
gtmgreae. 

alcohol ;  but  in  most  of  the  easi's  in  which  gangrene  is  produced 
u  solution  of  the  acid  is  employed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ekin, 
taking  place  slowly  and  often  painlessly,  iis  not  recognized  until 
hours  have  elapsed.  It  is  then  too  late  for  relief  to  be  obtained  by 
bathing  with  alcohol. 

Gangrene  has  frequently  Ut-n  jiroduecd  by  the  ajiplication  of 
a  five  per  cent  solution  of  carlwilic  acid  in  water,  and  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  use  of  a  watery  solution  of  only  one  per  cent.  E.\- 
periments  show  that  a  similar  gangrene  may  follow  the  aj)plicatioQ 
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of  five  i>er  cent  solutions  of  caustic  i>otasli,  acetic  acid,  or  mineral 
acids. 

Carbolic  gangrene  is  dry  and  usually  painlesa.  The  affected 
part  is  at  first  dark  gray  or  brown,  and  as  the  tissues  dry  and 
shrivel  they  grow 
darker,  ao  that  they 
become  almost  black 
(Fig.  185  and  Fig. 
ISO).  In  a  few  days 
a  line  of  demarcation 
is  established  Itetwocn 
the  dead  and  liviiti; 
]mrta,  and  there  is 
some  swelling  of  the 
latter,  due  to  absorp- 
tion of  septic  mate- 
rial along  the  line  of 
separation.  In  a  few 
cases  this  absorption 
iray  lead  to  a  well 
marked  cellulitis 
with  the  formation 
of  pus  pockets  (Fig. 
187). 

The  terminatiou 
'if  tlie  gangrene  varies 
according  to  its  ex- 
tent. Thus  tliere  may 
lie  loss  of  the  suikt- 
licial  skin  only,  with- 
out permanent  scars, 
or  a  part  of  the  ceri- 
um may  l>e  destroyed,  or  the  deeper  tissues,  including  the 
bones.  The  lino  of  demarcation  hceonies  established,  granula- 
tions spring  from  the  jiro-ximal  side  of  the  line,  and  attempt 
lo  (;losc  the  wound.  The  bones  and  tend<.ins  will  resist  disinte- 
gration lonf.Tr  lli;ui  ihi'  otluT  ti-fHiics,  but  they,  too,-must  yield 
in  time,  so  tliat  iu  favorable  oases  a  S2'<^^t''^*^'^^  cure  may 
take  place. 


the  stoiiRliitie  of  tlic  tnitiKi 
poseii  the  liviiiR  skin  bonpH 
ttic  pliu1u(;rii]ili.     Two  wli'I 
ini;  tho  ainpulu 
the  proximal  phalatix,  and 


led  tl 
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Treatment. — TLe  treatment  of  carbolic  gangrene  is  at  first 
conservative.  As  in  frost-bite,  and  other  forms  of  gangrene  from 
external  cause,  the  parts  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  ampu- 
tation should  l>e  postponed  until  the  line  of  demarcation  through 
the  true  skin  is  estahlislied,  Xot  until  then  is  tlie  surgeon  able 
to  decide  positively  how  much  of  the  finger  can  be  preserved  with 
benefit.  This  delay  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  also  increases  the 
vitality  in  the  partially  damaged  skin,  so  that  it  can  be  used  suc- 


Fio.  187. 

or  THE  Thuud  and  H. 


ScropuB  escaped   through  the 


cessfuUy  for  a  flap  after  two  weeks,  wlion  the  same  flap  would 
certainly  not  have  l)ccn  viable  if  anipntatiou  luid  been  performed 
as  soon  as  the  gangrene  was  noticed. 

Sometimes  tlio  gangrene  is  eoniplieuted  with  cellulitis.    On  thia 
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utvuuiit,  wliilc  wiiitiiig  fur  a  distinct  liuu  of  deinarcation,  the 
surgeon  slioiiKI  iiis|Hft  the  afToctcd  finger  daily.  If  fcDsion  due 
to  swelling  interferes 
with  the  eireulation, 
or  if  abscesses  fomi, 
iiieiaions  should  l>e 
made,  so  tliat  the  prn- 
irrcne  may  DOt  extend 
(Fig.  188). 

For  the  treatment 
nf  eellulitis  see  page 
-102. 

Cellulitis,  in  Uie 
liiiud  does  not  ofteu 
lead  to  gangrene,  even 
when  it  devolona  in 
diahotirs  or  individ- 
uals otherwise  eufoe- 
Med.  Yet  it  uinv  do 
so.  Ilenee,  the  neces- 
sity for  free  incisinu' 
whenever  swelling 
within  the  rcstrietiiig 
skin  of  the  finger 
threatens  to  ent  off 
the  eireulation  fmui 
the  dauuiiird  i:art.  Figure  102,  on  jiage  403,  shows  a  finger 
which  wiis  lost  hy  neglect  <if  this  juvcaution.  Such  gnngronc 
is  moist. 

Whenever  a  cellulitis  which  is  well  drained  docs  not  progress 
satisfactorily,  imd  gangrene  is  Ihrcatcued,  the  urine  should  be 
examined  for  sugar  and  albumin.  If  cither  is  present  the 
treatment  should  he  proniiit  and  radical,  as  delay  in  amputating 
a  fiiigir  under  .such  eireuuislances  may  lead  to  loss  of  an  arm 
later,  or  possibly  of  a  life.  Gangrene  due  to  dialtctes  or  nephri- 
tis is  far  niorc  common  in  the  foot  than  in  the  hand.  (See 
Chiiplcr  XV Ml.) 
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INFLAMMATIONS 

Infection  in  Wounds. — Although  the  hand  is  exposed  to 
frequent  injuries,  large  and  small,  repair  usually  takes  place  with- 
out inflammation  sufficiently  marked  to  demand  surgical  treatment 
Such  inflammation  as  does  occur  usually  follows  a  punctured 
wound,  or  a  wound  into  a  preformed  space,  such  as  a  joint  or 
bursa  or  sj-novial  sheath.  The  very  fact  that  the  wound  is  small 
favors  the  early  closure  of  its  mouth,  and  then,  as  the  introduced 
germs  multiply  in  it,  they  find  it  easier  to  penetrate  the  deeper 
tissues  than  to  escape  to  the  surface. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  inflanmiation  arc  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  by  the  nature  of  the  introduced  germs,  by 
the  health  of  the  individual,  etc.  We  shall  consider  here  only 
the  forms  which  occur  with  frequency  in  the  upjKT  extremity. 
There  are  clinically  seven  such  forms,  the  lesions  in  four  being 
chiefly  local,  that  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound ;  while 
in  three  they  are  chiefly  regional,  developing  at  a  distance  from  the 
wound  in  structures  which  are  associated  with  the  wounded  part 
by  means  of  the  lymphatics. 

.  These  four  types  of  local  inflammation  are  anatomical  tubercle, 
acute  dermatitis,  cellulitis,  and  abscess ;  and  the  regional  forms  are 
lym])liangitis,  lymphadenitis,  and  secondary  abscess.  These  forms 
of  inflammation  are  variously  combined,  but  one  or  the  other 
tyjie  usually  predominates  in  any  given  case.  It  is  not  safe  to 
infer  from  the  form  taken  bv  the  inflammation  that  it  is  due  to 
a  certain  germ,  for,  according  to  Welch,  ''  all  of  the  affections 
caused  by  one  sjiecies  of  the  pyogenic  cocci  may  be  caused  by  any 
of  the  others.'' 

Anatomical  Tubercle. — This  is  an  old  term  used  to  describe 
tlie  reaction  in  wounds  in  the  dissecting-room,  which  were  common 
b(»fore  the  use  of  antiseptics.  The  term  is  still  of  use  to  describe 
a  form  of  inflammation  without  supjniration  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  wound,  lasting  many  days,  and  tenninating 
in  resolution,  without  or  with  a  local  necrosis  of  the  skin  (Fig. 
189).  This  wound,  as  all  others,  may  l>e  the  starting-point  for  a 
more  wide-spread  inflammation.  Antlirax  (Fig.  79,  p.  132),  syph- 
ilis (Fig.  215,  p.  43fi),  and  tuberculosis  all  form  similar  lesions, 
so  that  a  bacteriological  examination  should  be  made,  if  possible. 
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Anatomical  tiilx-rclc  slioiiW  be  treated  by  wet  dresaings.     If 


a   malignant  ehjiraetcr  of  tlio   infecting  orgar 


is   proved   ' 


inspected,  the  tubercle 
sbonld  1)6  excised. 

DermatltiB ;  liry- 
Blpelaa.  — Dermatitis 
prociiiced  by  germ  inva- 
sion is  marked  by  edo- 
tiia,  redness,  tenderness, 
and  pain,  and  a  constant 
daily  extension  of  the 
involved  area.  Eryaip- 
eiaa  is  the  typical  der- 
niatitia  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  spreads  rapidly, 
often  as  much  as  an 
inch  a  day,  more  rapid- 
ly in  the  direction  of 
the  lymph  current  than 
against  it.  It  may  also 
he  known  by  the  gener- 
al symptoms  of  an  ini- 
tial eliill  and  a  high 
fever,  but  as  a  rule  the 
symptoms  are  less  se- 
vero  when  the  erysiixf- 
lity  tliitn  when  the  face  is  involved.  Moist 
antiseptic  dressings,  aiiplici!  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  give  the  pa- 
tient some  relief  fnim  ibc  piiiu,  Imt  lliey  do  not  seem  to  have  nuicli 
effect  iijH-in  the  spread  nf  ibo  dermatitis.  Fortunately,  tlie  inflam- 
niatiou  lends  lu  become  loss  and  less  active  the  further  it  spreads, 
and  so  gradually  dies  ont,  and  the  patient  recovers.  In  a  minority 
of  casc«  tlie  inflanimalion  extends  to  tlio  deofXT  tissues,  producing 
cellulitis,  lympbiinj-ilis,  and  abscesses,  wliieb  may  prove  fatal. 

A  good  application  is  formalin,  one  jk-t  cent  solution,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  ime  part  in  sixty  parts  of  alcohol  and  sixty 
parts  of  water.  This  is  weak  enongh  not  to  produce  gangrene, 
and  the  anesthetic  action  of  tlic  carbolic  acid  is  advantageous.  (See 
also  erysi^ielas  of  the  face,  ]>.  3d,) 


AgeJ  V 


las  occurs  on  au  estn 


ERYSIPELOID 
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Eryalpelold. — An  eqimllj  typical  iufective  dermatitis  occurs 
on  tbe  hands  of  those  engaged  in  handling  meat.  It  is  often  spoken 
of  as  an  erysipeloid  to  distingiiisli  it  from  tlie  more  active  erysip- 
elas. It  does  not  usually  produce  an  initial  chill,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  only  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  There  is  redness  and 
edeniB  of  tlie  skin,  with  a  distinct  edge  to  the  aflfected  area,  which 
spreads  outward  in  all  directions  very  slowly,  averaging  one-<)uarter 
of  an  inch  a  day  (Fig.  190).  Tliere  is  consideralile  local  pain, 
8ufti<'ient  at  times  to  disturb  sleep,  After  a  few  days  the  infect: 
dii'S  out  in  some  parts  of  its  growing  edgp,  while  still  advauci 


Fin.     I<NI.— t:HT»ll'i:Ll>ID    lt>lHVATt'IS.$^VKL<>P|Nn    IN  A  WllUKD  OF    HaSB    O*    SeTEM 

ItATH*  DuRATiDM.     EryBJp^oid  dermadtti   aoticed  for  tbree  lUya.     WUent  • 
hutcher  agfd  twenty-one  yean- 


in  others,  so  that  it  terminates  in  a  nnmlier  of  separated  and  some- 
what faded  H'd  spots,  which  graduiilly  disapjx'ar  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  Tn'atuienf  consists  in  applica lions  to  n'licvc  the  pain, 
lehthyol  oinlitient  has  some  advantages. 
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CellulitiB. — Cellulitis  is  a  diffuse  swelling  of  tlic  skin  and 
deeper  soft  tissues,  due  to  infection.  The  lines  of  the  skin  are 
obliterated,  the  outline  of  the  part  is  changed,  its  functions  are 
limited,  and  it  is  held  in  a  position  of  relaxation  so  that  the  painful 
pressure  upon  inflamed  nerves  may  be  as  little  as  possible  (Fig. 
191). 

Cellulitis  is  so  often  an  accompaniment  of  an  abscess  that  in 
every  case  of  cellulitis  search  should  be  made  for  suppuration.  It 
may  be  concealed  under  the  dried  crust  of  an  abrasion.  A  small 
collection  of  pus  l^ncatli  sound  skin  gives  greater  resistance  to  the 
palpating  finger  tlion  the  remainder  of  the  inflamed  area,  and  it 
is  also  much  more  tender  to  the  touch.  If  the  quantity  of  pns  is 
larger  and  nonr  flip  siirfnce,  fliirtuation  can  be  obtained  by  making 
sudden  slight  iniprea- 
sions  with  one  finger, 
while  another  rests 
quietly  npon  the  sus- 
pected surface.  Pus 
also  gives  a  whitish  or 
vollowiBh  tint  to  the 
skin  over  it  as  eoiu- 
pnrcd  witli  the  Rur- 
rounding  akin.  This 
is  a  eonfinnJng  sign, 
^vll^ch  sometimes  a\y- 
pears  early  enough  to 
lie  of  value  to  the  sur- 
■jeon,  and  wliieli  con- 
vinces the  patient  as 
no  other  sign  can,  tliiit 
tlic  abscess  is  "  rijii 
enough  to  cut" 

Treatment. — Cel- 
lulitis of  the  hand  or 
arm  shoiild  be  treated 
by  the  application  of 
gauze  wet  with  an 
evaporating  lotion,  and  the  i)art  should  be  kept  at  rest  and  moil- 
eralely  elevated  by  means  of  a  sling.     EvujKtration  should  not  be 
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prevented  by  oiled  silk  or  any  iiiipervioua  inateriaL  The  effect 
of  the  fluid  is  greater  if  it  coutains  some  alcohol.  It  may  be 
applied  either  hot  or  cold.     The  use  of  antiseptics  in  the  fluid  is 


\fT\  coniiiion,  bnt  probably  has  no  rlToct  wluitrvor  if  the  skin 
is  not  broken,  Tbe  fluid  choacn  should  not  prudupo  permanent 
stains  on  tbe  clothing;  for  this  reason  lend  and  o]>iiun  ^vash,  and 
acjucous  solutions  of  ichtliyol  are  not  to  be  rerouuucndt^d. 

If  pus  is  present  it  should  ho  evacuated  through  a  suitable  in- 
cision, as  mentioned  hclow.  The  best  signs  of  pus  are  local  tcn- 
demeos  on  pressure,  and  inereaseil  local  tension.  Even  if  there  bo 
no  visible  collection  of  pus,  marked  increase  of  tension  and  pain 
are  sometimes  suflicient  indications  for  incision.  TIius,  the  gan- 
grene of  the  finger  shown  in  Figure  IflS  might  have  l)ceh  avoided 
by  an  early  incision.  The  history  of  this  case  is  so  instructive  that 
it  is  worth  giving  in  detail. 

A  healthy  man,  aged  tbirty-two,  scratched  tlio  back  of  his 
fourth  digit  with  the  wire  on  a  bale  of  hay.     For  five  days  he 
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noticed  no  especial  change  in  the  finger.  Then  it  began  to  swell, 
and  he  presented  himself  for  treatment  on  the  ninth  day.  There 
was  moderate  cellulitis  of  the  whole  finger,  with  puffiness  at  both 
phalangeal  joints,  but  no  especial  tenderness  at  any  point.  A  wet 
dressing  of  aluminum  acetate  was  applied.  The  next  day  the  finger 
was  in  about  the  same  condition.  The  patient  had  slept  well,  had 
a  good  appetite,  and  little  if  any  fever.  The  wet  dressing  was 
reapplied.  The  next  day  the  condition  was  al)out  the  same.  The 
question  of  incision  was  discussed  and  decided  against  for  the 
reason  that  the  process  was  not  extending,  there  was  no  lymphatic 
affection  either  in  the  vessels  or  glands,  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  was  un(listurl)ed,  and  no  local  }X)int  of  tenderness  or  fluc- 
tuation could  1)0  made  out.  The  following  dav  was  Sundav,  and 
the  patient  was  not  seen.  On  Jkfonday  the  epithelium,  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  was  lifted  bv  watery  blebs  and  the  underlvin;:^ 
skin  of  the  finger  was  discolored,  although  there  was  no  sharp 
Hue  of  demarcation.  Tliere  were  still  no  constitutional  Ryini> 
toms,  and,  no  cause  for  gangrene  being  evident,  the  hand  was 
again  dresscMl  and  pr.t  on  a  splint.  The  next  day  tliere  was 
fluctuation  in  llie  ])ostori()r  tendon  sheath,  and  the  demarcation 
between  living  and  dead  tissue  was  more  apparent.  The  photo- 
graph, of  whicli  liiiure  102  is  a  reproduction,  was  taken;  the  pus 
was  evacuatcMl  tliror.iih  a  wide  ]X)sterior  incision,  and  the  inflam- 
matory process  rn])i(ny  subsided.  Xo  carbolic  acid  had  bi*en  used  ; 
the  infection,  as  sliown  bv  its  course  and  bv  cultures  made  from  the 
jMis,  was  not  espvially  virulc^nt,  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  gangrene  of  the  fiiiii(T  was  the  result  of  excessive  tension 
and  that  an  rarlv  loiiiiitudinal  incision  made  anywhere  through  the 
skin  of  tlie  finger,  \)\  relieving  this  tension,  miglit  have  avoided 
tliis  2:an£:renc. 

Boil ;  Puruncle. — Suppuration  in  the  arm  and  hand  is  some- 
what control](Ml  by  existing  structures  so  tliat  it  presents  several 
well  markf^l  forms.  The  pus  may  1h»  in  tlie  skin  in  the  form  of 
a  pimple  or  a  boil  (Fig.  103).  These  lesions  may  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  similar  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  epidermis  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
fingcTS  and  hand  is  so  thick  that  pus  may  collect  in  it,  raising  the 
superficial  ])ortion  like  a  blister.  This  is  insensitive  and  can  be 
cut  away  with  forceps  and  scissors,  exposing  the  deeper  layer  of 
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epidermis.  Tiiis  slioiild  be  sponged  and  iu8iHx.'tp<l,  for  it  ut'ti  ii  con- 
tains a  sinus  leading  to  a  second  abscess  underneath  the  skin,  tlic 
so-called  "'  collar  button  "  abscess.  For  the  opening  of  the  deeper 
part  of  such  an  abscess,  local  anesthesia  is  required.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  incision  beyond  the  abscess  cavity 
BO  that  operation  may  not  spread  tlie  infection  beyond  its  existing 


limits.     (See  also  p.  411.)     A  eniall  wick  of  giitta-ixsrcha  tissue 
makes  an  excellent  dniin. 

When  the  jms  is  situated  in  a  finger  deeper  than  tlic  trne  skin, 
liie  dcvolopnicnt  of  the  abscess  will  be  <Ieteruiiucd  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  tlie  jH-c-nliar  anatomical  relations  which  exist  in  the  fin- 
fwrs,  and  esiecially  in  the  finger-tip.  Figure  10+  shows  in  a 
diagrammatic  way  liow  pus  may  form  in  four  different  spaces,  and 
the  symptoms  will  be  more  or  less  different  in  each  case.  These 
four  si)accs  are:  .1,  tlie  space  between  the  dorsal  skin  and  the 
matrix;  B,  the  space  between  the  matrix  and  the  formed  nail; 
C,  the  space  between  the  formed  uail  and  the  underlying  akin; 
88 
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a.  IIH. — StCTiiiN  OF  TEnuiN*!,  Seghent  or  J-'iNOEB.  All  abscpas  aimy  torn 
between  Die  i)or>»il  skin  anil  the  nialriv  uf  Ilic  nnil  nt  A;orlvlwecii  the  mntri:! 
and  Ihe  formed  nail  at  B;  or  bclwn  llio  nnil  and  tJic  underlying  skia  at  C;  oi 
bctweeti  the  skin  anil  the  front  of  Ibo  phutanv,  a:<  uhown  in  D. 


and  D,  tlie  space  between  tlic  skin  and  the  front  or  side  of  tho 
phalanx.  Tlicsc  are  not  pre- 
formed spaoes,  but  with  the  de- 
velopment of  [Ills  in  the  tissues 
they  become  abscess  cavities. 

An  abscess  of  tlie  typo  D 
usually  following  a.  prick  with 
a  pin  or  splinter,  situated  in 
tlie  distal  segment  of  the  thumb 
or  finger,  may  "  point "  at  the 
very  tip  of  the  finger.  If  not 
properly  relieved  it  may  estciid 
deeper,  causing  necrosis  of  the 
tip  of  the  last  phalanx,  or  it 
may  extend  upward  into  the 
hand  or  into  the  flesor  tendon 
abeath.  Fortunately  tbesc  com- 
jilicationa  are  relatively  late  in 
occurrence,  so  that  if  the  aliscess 
is  drained  within  a  few  days  of 
its  origin  they  are  usually  avoid- 
ed. The  flexor  tendons  do  not 
extend  further  than  the  base  of 
the  distal  phalanx;  consequently 
suppuration  which  is  limited  to 
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the  distal  8eguK3nt  of  the  digit  cannot  involve  the  tendon  sheath; 
yet  this  type  of  suppuration  is  often  \\Tongly  spoken  of  as  a 
*'  felon,"  a  convenient  term  for  purulent  thecitis  or  suppura- 
tion in  a  tendon  sheath.  Fig.  195  shows  a  thumb  with  an 
abscess  of  tyiX5  D  of  thirteen  days'  duration,  which  ruptured 
six)ntaneously. 

Abscesses  of  types  C  and  D  should  be  opened  by  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  tip  of  the  digit,  following  one  of  the  natural  lines 
in  tlie  skin.  This  incision  gives  good  drainage,  and  leaves  far 
less  deformity  than  a  longitudinal  incision.  The  nail  should  not 
1x3  removed. 

Paronychia. — Paronychia,  or  "  run-around/'  is  su])puration 
al)out  tl:e  root  of  a  nail.  In  order  to  understand  its  development 
and  the  treatment  which  will  afford  relief,  one  should  know  how 
a  nail  grows.  The  epithelium  of  the  back  of  the  finger  is  folded 
in  u|)on  itself  and  thickened.  This  double  layer  of  actively  multi- 
plying cells  reaches  nearly  to  the  terminal  joint,  and  is  called 
the  matrix  of  the  nail.  Figure  194,  C  and  D.  The  lower  part 
of  the  matrix  is  thicker  than  the  upper  and  forms  the  greater 
l)art  of  the  nail.  The  distal  edge  of  the  underlying  part  of  the 
matrix  forms  the  whitish  semilunar  line  visible  in  most  finger- 
nails. A  nail  which  is  thick  and  strong,  like  the  thumb-nail,  has 
a  more  extended  matrix  than  the  more  delicate  nails  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand. 

If  a  splinter  or  a  pin  passes  between  the  nail  and  its  matrix, 
above  or  lielow,  the  tissues  are  damaged,  blood  and  serum  col- 
lect in  the  wound,  and  an  abscess  may  result.  Such  an  abscess 
may  result  from  infection  entering  through  a  break  in  the  skin 
at  the  side  of  the  nail — a  hang-nail.  The  pus  will  at  first  l)e 
confined  l)etween  the  half  formed  nail  and  its  matrix,  and  it  will 
spread  more  easily  transversely  than  in  any  other  direction;  but 
l>efore  much  pus  accumulates  in  the  situation  /?,  Figure  194,  it 
will  also  travel  l)eyond  the  matrix  and  enter  the  space  C.  The  re- 
verse also  happens,  but  the  space  C  is  much  larger  and  an  abscess 
starting  beneath  the  nail  in  C  is  often  some  distance  from  the 
proximal  edge  of  the  nail.  The  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  parony- 
chia is  usually  ix)steriorly  between  the  nail  and  the  reflected  skin 
(Fig.  190).  The  drainage  thus  obtained  is  not  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure,  but  usually  prevents  the  suppuration  from  extending  to 
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the  front  of  the  finger,  or  upward  into  the  hand,  though  1 
complications  do  occur. 

Tkeatment. — Thia   naturally   varies   according   to   the  siti^* 

nliun  of  llie  pus.      If  the  pus  is  U-nenth  the  formed  i  ^" 


womsQ  ageii  twenly-onp  yeara. 


cient  part  of  the  latter  should  be  cut  awny  tu  give  fn^e  exit.  Sa 
A  condition  often  follows  the  passage  of  a  splinter  Wuentli  I 
nail,  even  though  it  does  not  extend  as  far  as  flie  edge  of  t 
matrix. 

If  the  pufl  is  in  spnce  B  and  has  not  yet  extended  tn  apaon 
a  transverse  incision  slionld  be  made  tbronph  the  refleeted  ski 
the  whole  width  of  Ihe  nail.  In  doing  this  the  scalpel  should  1 
Itept  flat  upon  the  nail  and  close  to  it,  so  that  the  incision  do 
not  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  finger  at  alh  In  many  eases 
is  no  incision  at  all,  simply  a  bloodless  separation  of  tlie  nail 
the  posterior  part  of  the  matrix. 

If  the  pus  is  in  the  apace  B,  reaching  toward  C,  a  tranfivi 
incision  should  be  made  clear  acrras  the  nail  at  the  semiluni 
line,  and  the  proximal  portion  of  the  nail  removed.     It  will  J 
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found  adherent  only  at  its  lateral  margins.  If  the  distal  portion 
of  the  nail  is  still  attached  to  the  tender  skin  beneath  it,  it  may 
be  left  as  b  protector.  In  many  cases  it  will  have  been  lifted  up 
by  the  pus.  The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  matrix  should 
be  kept  apart  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  folded  piece  of  rubber 
tissue,  and  a  wet  dressing  applied. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  less  satisfactory,  since  it  does  not 
properly  drain  the  pus  cavity.  Multiple  longitudinal  incisions 
have  been  advised  by  some,  but  tliey  are  unnecessarily  mutilating, 
and  require  constant  care,  lest  they  close  prematurely  and  fail  to 
drain,     iforeover  any  longitudinal  incision  which  is  made  deep 


enough  to  pass  tlirough  the  whole  matrix  is  likely  to  produce  a 
|)crmanent  ridge  in  the  nail  or  a  split  nail.  Drainage  carried 
out  as  indicated  above  will  invariably  be  followed  by  a  perfect 
nail. 

Tigure  lil7  allows  the  finger  ten  dnys  aflcr  removal  of  tie 
nail  to  secure  proper  drainage.  All  suppuration  has  subsided,  and 
the  uninjured  new  nail  is  already  showing. 
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If  drainage  jh  secured  as  already  indicated  hy  removal  of  tlio 
proximal  portion  of  the  nail,  while  the  older  portion  is  left  to 
protect  the  finger,  the  new  nail  hy  its  growth  must  push  the  old 
nail  off  from  the  finger.  Its  thin  edge  may  be  crumpled  up  by  so 
doing,  and  this  may  cause  the  patient 
Kome  pain.  The  removal  of  the  rciu- 
mmt  of  tlie  old  nail  will  give  the  ]ta- 
ticut  relief,  and  make  it  easier  for  the 
iipw  nail  to  grow  out  smooth  and 
(Straight.  The  tendenicsa  of  tire  fin- 
ger resnlting  from  removal  of  the  old 
luiil  quickly  subsides. 

Cbronlo  Faronyohia. — Portions  of 
formed  nail,  whicli  are  partly  loosened 
iiiul  partly  attached,  may  act  as  foreign 
I<«lies  and  keep  tip  suppuration.  Tliis 
gives  a  chronic  form  of  paronycliia 
(Fig.  1!)8).  Treatment  consists  in  tlio 
i-i'iiioval  of  every  hit  of  formed  nail 
and  the  application  of  a  wet  droflsing 
for  a  few  days.  The  two  layers  of  the 
matrix  should  he  kept  apart  by  the  in- 
terposition of  ruhljcr  tissue,  or  a  probe 
may  be  passed  between  them  every  two 
<ir  three  days  nntil  the  new  nail  ap- 
jtears.  Tliis  method  of  treatment  will 
insure  a  nail  without  deformity  vnless 
the  matrix  has  l)cen  previously  dam- 
aged. 

A  patient  will  usually  wish  to  know 
how  long  it  will  Iw  Iteforc  the  appear- 
ance of  ihc  finger  IS  restored.  It  is 
safe  fo  say  tlmt  it  will  he  three  months  liefore  the  new  nail  grows 
out  to  tlie  tip  of  tlie  finger,  and  at  least  anotlier  two  months 
liefore  the  irregular  part  of  the  new  nail  has  grown  off  and  has 
been  cut  away. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  type  of  sui)|)uratiun  in  the  last  segment 
of  the  finger.  This  type  of  supjniration  oflen  starts  in  a  torn 
"  hang-nail)"  and  is  situated  generally  at  the  side  of  the  finger. 


FlO.     198.— ChBOSH:     PARr.NV- 
CHIA,  l''OUH  MONTHR.      NotO 

that  tlio  cdgcfl  of  the  old 
nail  interfere  with  the  new, 
Ic&dinK  tn  local  ntciirrences 
of  niit>t>iimliun.  Pulimt  a 
wuinau    aged    twtiily  -  two 
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It  may  be  draiucd  tliroiigh  an  iuciaion  iiiado  by  keeping  tbo  knife 
flat  on  the  nail,  or  else  by  a  longitudinal  iut-ision  made  through  the 
skin.  The  latter  ia  parallel  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  skin  at  the 
side  of  the  finger. 

Suppuration  in  the  proximal  or  middle  segment  of  a  finger 
may  be  simply  subcutaneous,  or  iu  a  tendon  shcuth,  or  in  a  joint. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  imijortance  to  recognize  tlie  fuct  that  many 
abscesses  of  the  finger  are  simply  in  the  subcutaneous  fut,  and 
do  not  involve  the  si«3cial  structures  of  the  digit.  In  opening  such 
an  abscess  the  sUiu  only  should  be  divided,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  spread  the  suppuration  by  tlic  careless  incision  of  a  hitherto 
not  infected  tcn<!on  slieath  or  joint.  If  tlie  situation  of  the  pus 
warrants  it,  it  is  best  to  make  the  incision  a  little  to  one  side  of 
tlie  median  line. 

Suppurative  Thecitis. — Suppuration  in  a  tendon  sheath  is 
called  purulent  thecitis,  or  felon,  or  whitlow.    The  infective  agent, 


Flo.  190. — Arox-EM  iv  the  TE(n>os  Sheath  or  the  Thumb  raoM  a  Splisteb,  nr 
Tn-o  Weeks'  Dirathiji.  Cnmpsre  Ihe  nhapp  of  IhiB  thumb  with  th«t  shnwii 
in  FiK.  195  on  page  40«.  Hflh  digit  coDtnwted  thirty-Bvo  y««ra  from  inTection. 
P»UeDt »  nuui  aged  forty  yeu*. 
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which  in  the  serious  cases  at  least,  is  usually  a  streptococcus,  ia 
generally  carried  by  a  pin,  needle,  or  sliver  into  the  tendon  sheath 
of  the  flexor  side  of  the  finger  or  thumb  (Fig.  199).  Suppuration 
does  not  immediately  distend  the  whole  length  of  the  sheath,  so 
that  a  timely  incision  may  prevent  its  spreading  so  far  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Its  extension  from  tlie  tendon  sheath  of  one  digit  to 
that  of  another  is  rarely  seen,  although  mentioned  as  an  anatom- 
ical possibility  in  the  case  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  thecitis  may  not  be  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  one  to  say  positively  whether  the  pus  is  inside 
of  the  tendon  sheath  or  merelv  subcutaneous.  This  distinction  is 
the  less  important,  since  in  cither  case  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  skin  for  drainage,  and  when  this  has  been  done  it  will  be 
evident  whether  the  sheath  is  or  is  not  distended  witli  pus. 

In  both  cases  there  are  edema  of  the  finger,  great  tenderness, 
and  possibly  tense  fluctuation,  ilotions  of  the  joints  are  inhibited 
by  the  tenderness,  so  that  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  flex  the 
finger  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  a  differential  diagnosis.  Pain 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  when  the  finger  is  so 
held  that  no  motion  of  the  bones  is  possible,  is  significant  of  sup- 
puration within  the  sheath.  If  there  is  jms  in  a  joint,  pressure 
on  tlie  tij)  of  tlie  finger  will  cause  pain.  If  the  pus  is  inside 
or  outside  of  a  tendon-sheath,  sudi  pressure  will  not  be  especially 
painful. 

Tbeatment. — Pus  in  a  tendon  sheath,  like  pus  everywhere 
else,  demands  evacuation.  In  general,  incisions  for  this  purpose 
should  be  longitudinal,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  injury  of 
vessels  and  nerves;  and  while  the  incisicm  sliould  l)c  deep  enough 
and  long  enough  to  afford  free  drainage,  in  no  case  should  it  be 
made  deeix^r  than  the  pus.  The  old  rule  to  cut  every  felon  to  the 
bone  is  a  barbarity  which  has  no  place  in  modern  surgery. 

The  close  relations  of  the  tendon  sheaths  to  many  important 
structures  in  the  hand  makes  it  desirable  that  some  more  exact 
rules  should  be  given  for  their  drainage.  In  every  case  of  sup- 
puration in  the  hand,  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  case  is  one  of 
the  simple  tyjK^s  already  described  in  which  the  pus  cavity  is  situ- 
ated within  or  just  beneath  the  skin,  a  general  anesthetic  should 
be  given.  Furthermore  the  parts  should  be  rendered  bloodless  by 
elevation  of  the  arm  and  application  of  a  tourniquet  around  the 
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upper  arm.  The  best  form  consists  of  five  or  six  turns  of  an 
elastic  rubber  bandage.  In  no  case  shoidd  the  bandage  be  wound 
spirally  around  the  whole  arm  from  the  hand  upward,  lest  the 
suppuration  be  spread  in  this  way. 

The  first  incision  should  be  made  through  the  point  of  infec- 
tion. Even  if  a  previous  incision  has  been  made  at  that  point, 
it  will  often  be  found  to  be  insufficient  to  afford  free  drainage. 
If  the  case  is  seen  at  an  early  stage,  this  digital  incision  may 
suffice. 

In  making  the  incision  one  should  divide  one  tissue  plane  after 
another  for  a  distance  of  about  an  inch.  As  each  plane  is  divided, 
it  should  be  fully  retracted,  so  that  the  operator  may  see  exactly 
what  he  is  doing. 

It  is  imjiortant  to  remember  that  in  some  cases  of  deep  suppu- 
ration of  the  finger,  as  well  as  of  the  hand,  the  pus  lies  outside 
of  the  tendon  sheath.  One  should  never  hunt  for  pus  with  a  probe, 
in  this  portion  of  the  body  at  least,  as  it  may  spread  the  infection. 
When  an  abscess  has  been  opened,  its  extent  may  be  determined  by 
a  probe,  provided  the  latter  is  not  passed  into  the  tendon  sheath. 

If  incision  is  made  in  the  finger  or  the  thumb,  it  should  be 
made  either  in  the  median  line  or  slightly  to  one  side  of  it  It 
should  be  carried  dee|^r,  step  by  step,  with  the  flaps  retracted,  in 
a  goo<l  light,  until  the  pus  is  evacuated.  If  the  tendon  sheatli  is 
exjX)s<:»d  and  is  not  distended  with  fluid,  it  should  in  no  case  be 
incised.  If  it  is  distended  with  fluid,  the  character  of  the  same 
mav  l)e  ascertained  bv  aspiration  with  a  hvpodermic  svringe.  If 
purulent  or  seropurulent,  the  tendon  sheath  should  be  drained  by 
an  incision  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long. 

If  the  whole  tendon  sheath  is  distended  with  pus,  it  will  l>e 
necessary  to  drain  also  its  upjx^r  end.  Incision  for  this  purpose 
in  case  of  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  should  l)e  made  in 
tlie  palm  of  the  hand  directly  over  the  tendon  involved.  An  in- 
cision al)out  one  inch  long,  with  its  center  opposite  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal jc»int  will  usually  suffice  (Fig.  200,  D).  The  tendon 
sheath  should  never  l)e  laid  open  from  end  to  end,  as  this  pro- 
cedure is  almost  certain  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  tendon. 

One  word  of  caution  in  regard  to  palmar  suppuration:  The 
tendon  shi»ath  of  course  lies  beneath  the  palmar  fascia.  This  lim- 
its the  swelling  of  tlie  palm.     On  the  back  of  the  hand  there  is  no 
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Hucli  utruug  hLruus  Ushiic  lu  liiiiil  swelling,  uiid  it  sotiietimcs  liap- 
pens  tliat  the  back  of  tlie  hand  will  be  more  swollen  than  the 
front,  altlioiigL  the  suppuration  may  be  wholly  confined  to  the 
Bpace  between  the  metacariial  hones  and  the  palmar  fascia. 

One  should  not  be  misled  by  this  swelling  into  making  a  pos- 
terior incision,  for  at  this  stage  of  the  process  posterior  incision 
is  useless.  Such  was  the  scries  of  events  in  the  ense  shown  in 
Figures  200  and  £01.  The  patient,' a  nurse,  noticed  a  soreness 
in  the  end  of  tlie  left  iudcx-linger.     TJiore  was  no  history  of  in- 


Fia  200.— Sii.-|.i)i.ATmv  .V  thk  IvnEv-FixnF.H  Ext 

ENDI.VO  INTO  Tir.:  Pm.m  (Pcrw- 

LENT  TiiKOiTrrt).      A.  The  point  of  in/eclion  an 

icl  lit  tlie  tendon  shpath  which 

J)  llip  absciss  cavity  ouL-'ide  of 

the  tendon  i^hcatb.     Tlierr  are  small  drains  in 

incifflona  D  and  E.     Patient  a 

woman  aged  twenty-live  years. 

jury,  and  no  abrasion  in  the  skin  coidd  be  discovered.  An  hour 
later  the  finger  began  to  ache  and  throb.  Two  hours  after  that 
there  was  a  cliill  and  a  tem[X'ratiire  of  102,  and  the  pain  had 
extended  into  the  hand  and  arm.  Five  hours  after  the  first 
Byniptoni  the  finger  was  tense,  swollen,  and  extremely  sensitive, 
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and  there  was  a  small  yellow  spot  near  the  tip  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face. It  was  cocainized  and  inciaed  by  a  physician,  but  no  pus 
was  found  (Fig.  200,  A).  A  wet  dressing  was  applied.  The 
fullowiug  day  the  swelling  had  extended  to  the  hand  and  arm, 


lo.  200,      P.istpriur  view.      Incisions  B  and  C,  which 
of  the  alKiceas  on  account  o[  Uieir  wrong  situation. 
n<U  tlirough  the  hand  frum  D. 

and  the  general  syiiiptoins  were  more  severe.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  first  syinplimia  anothfir  iiliysician  olilor()forined  the  \i&- 
lieiit,  and  made  a  hitcral  incision  in  the  finger  and  a  posterior 
incision  in  the  lumd,  being  inijiled  by  the  great  amount  of  swell- 
ing in  these  two  places.  Cloudy  serum,  but  no  pus  was  found 
(Incisions  B  and  C,  Fig.  201).  Two  days  later,  as  the  swelling 
in  the  hand  and  arm  continued,  I  saw  the  patient,  and  under  ether 
made  a  palmar  incision  into  an  abscess  cavity  (Incision  D,  Fig. 
-00),  and  also  a  second  incision  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  abscess 
cavity  (Fig.  200,  E).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
pnlmar  incision  would  have  tenuinated  the  suppuration  if  it  had 
been  made  on  the  second  day,  just  as  readily  as  it  did  when  it  was 
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made  on  the  fourth  day.    A  temperature  chart  is  appended,  Fig- 
ure 202. 

The  photographs,  which  were  taken  some  daya  later,  do  not 
show  the  amount  of  swelling  that  existed  at  the  time  of  incision. 
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and   are   introduced   to   show   the  correct  and   incorrect  sites  of 
incision.     The  sujipuratiun  at  tlie  tip  of  the  tiugcr  involved  tlio 


Fio.  203.— Same  Subject  as  Fio.  300.     Ultimate  result  three  months  liter. 

bone,  a  part  of  wliich  d isintefrrated  and  came  away  in  p-annlar 
form.  The  ultimate  result  is  shown  in  Figure  203.  The  patient 
obtained  a  movable  finger. 
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In  case  the  suppuration  involves  the  tendon  sheath  of  the 
thumb  or  little  finger^  the  situation  is  much  more  complicated^ 
since  these  tendon  sheaths  usually  extend  into  the  wrist. 

Three  incisions  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  afford  sufficient 
drainage :  First,  the  digital  incision  at  the  point  of  infection,  usu- 
ally near  the  tip  of  the  thumb  or  little  finger ;  second,  the  incision 
in  the  palm ;  and  third,  the  incision  in  the  wrist. 

In  the  case  of  the  thumb,  the  palmar  incision  should  be  made 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pol- 
licis.  This  incision  is  almost  in  line  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  thumb  wlien  the  first  phalanx  is  fully  extended  on  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  It  should  not  Le  carried  further  upward  than  the 
second  carpometacarpal  joint,  fr.r  fear  of  dividing  branches  of 
the  median  nerve  going  to  the  sliort  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

The  incision  in  the  wrist  mnv  1)0  made  cither  to  the  inner  or 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  a  landmark 
which  is  easily  recognized.  It  shoiild  extend  from  the  lower  trans- 
verse crease  of  the  wrist  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  upward.  One 
comes  more  directly  ujx)n  the  tendon  of  the  thumb  by  making  the 
incision  to  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  but  drain- 
aire  in  this  situation  sometimes  inflames  the  median  nerve.  It  is 
therefore  probably  Ixjtter  to  make  the  incision  outside  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  if  the  radial  artery  is  exposed 
to  contact  with  the  drain,  it  sliould  be  ligated  in  two  places  and 
divided.  Otherwise  its  wall  may  l)ecome  eroded,  and  fatal  hem- 
orrhage result 

When  the  infection  starts  in  the  little  finger,  the  palmar  in- 
eision  should  lie  placed  between  the  digital  branches  of  tlie  median 
and  ulnar  nerves.  In  order  to  avoid  tliese  nerves,  it  should  be 
made  directly  over  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  beginning  a  little 
alx>ve  the  head  of  the  lx)ne  and  extending  upward  to  the  annular 
ligament  The  superficial  palmar  arch  must  be  ligated  and 
divided. 

The  incision  in  tlie  wrist  must  he  so  situated  as  to  expose  the 
flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  profundus  tendons,  as  the  pus  sur- 
rounds or  separates  these  when  it  extends  above  the  annular  liga- 
ment This  large  bundle  of  tendons  is  easily  felt  in  the  normal 
wrist.  The  incision  should  l)e  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
bundle.     If  tlie  tendons  cannot  be  felt,  a  linear  incision  should  be 
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made  from  the  lowest  transverse  crease  of  the  wrist  upward  for 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  in  a  line  one-half  inch  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  This  tendon,  it  will  be 
remembered,  terminates  in  the  pisiform  bone.  If  even  these  land- 
marks are  obscured,  the  line  selected  for  incision  should  be  placed 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
wrist.  The  sublimis  tendons  are  quickly  exposed.  Pus  may  Ho 
superficial  to  them  or  between  them  and  the  profundus  tendons,  or 
between  the  profundus  tendons  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  If 
the  pus  is  in  the  last  named  space,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  second 
incision  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  wrist,  so  as  to  obtain  drain- 
age behind  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Tlie  only  two 
structures  which  one  need  fear  in  making  these  incisions  are  the 
ulnar  nerve  and  the  ulnar  arterv.  The  nerve  lies  close  to  the 
outer  (radial)  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon  and  the 
artery  just  outside  of  the  nerve,  next  to  the  sublimis  tendons. 
The  artery  may  be  divided  and  ligated,  if  necessary. 

As  stated  above,  the  tendon  sheath  should  never  be  opened 
if  the  pus  lies  only  outside  it.  If  the  sheath  has  to  lie  opened  on 
account  of  pus  within  it,  no  jirobe  or  director  should  be  pushed 
upward  along  the  sheath,  lest  it  carry  the  infection  further  than 
it  has  already  gone.  The  ojK^rator  should  rely  on  the  external 
appearance  of  the  finger,  on  tlic  feeling  of  tension,  and  the  pain 
caused  by  pressure  to  guide  him  in  making  his  incision.  When 
the  pus  cavity  has  been  opened,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
retracted,  the  eye  is  the  safest  guide  to  the  extent  of  the  cavity; 
but  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  use  of  a  probe  in  abscess 
cavities  which  extend  away  from  the  tendon  sheath.  Such  cav- 
ities, esjx^cially  when  situated  near  the  base  of  the  finger  and  out- 
side of  the  tendon  sheath,  frequently  extend  from  front  to  back, 
or  from  back  to  front  of  the  finger,  and  so  need  to  be  opened  on 
both  sides  in  order  to  be  properly  drained. 

The  abscess  cavity  should  be  washed  and  sponged  clean,  but 
not  curetted — a  most  cruel  procedure  and  absolutely  useless.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  wound  superficial  to  the  tendon  sheath  should 
be  lightly  filled  with  gauze  to  prevent  its  surfaces  from  adhering. 
A  gauze  dressing  should  be  applied  and  kept  constantly  moist  with 
a  mild  antiseptic  or  water.  Some  doctors  seem  to  have  a  passion 
for  stufiing  a  wound  full  of  iodoform  gauze  and  covering  it  with 
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a  dry  dressing.  In  the  ease  of  a  clean  wound  this  does  very  little 
harm ;  in  a  suppurating  wound,  unless  the  outflow  of  pus  is  very 
free,  the  plug  may  suffice  to  keep  most  of  the  pus  within  the 
wound,  while  a  little  escapes  and  dries  in  the  dressing.  This  may 
seal  up  the  wound  and  literally  repr'bduce  the  abscess,  one  side 
of  which  will  then  be  formed  by  the  gauze  and  inspissated  pus. 
Pus  will  then  reaecumulate  under  pressure,  and  the  usual  signs 
of  an  abscess — swelling,  heat,  pain,  etc. — will  reappear.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  treatment  retards  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  even  if  no  more  serious  result  follows.  If  the  gauze  is 
jilaced  loosely  in  the  wound,  and  the  dressing  is  kept  constantly 
moist,  the  pus  will  soak  into  the  dressing  as  fast  as  it  forms.  Its 
accumulation  under  pressure  is  impossible,  and  the  absorption  of 
further  infectious  material  is  at  least  not  favored. 

If  drainage  is  required  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  wound!, 
gutta-percha  tissue  presents  many  advantages.  Being  more  flexible 
than  riibl)er-tubing,  it  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  wound,  and 
therefore  exerts  a  minimum  of  injurious  pressure.  Unlike  gauze, 
it  never  adheres  to  a  wound,  and  as  it  does  not  soak  up  the  dis- 
charge, it  cannot  by  evaporation  Ix^come  dry  and  prematurely  seal 
the  wound.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  larger  oix^ning,  the  gutta- 
jx^rcha  tissue  may  1)0  rolled  loosely  around  a  wick  of  gauze,  making 
a  flabby  cigarette  drain  (Fig.  300). 

Tlie  part  should  be  kept  at  rest.  If  the  inflammation  is  slight, 
it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  hand  in  a  sling.  If  the  inflammation 
is  more  severe,  a  splint  should  also  be  employed. 

The  hand  should  he  dressed  once  or  twice  a  day.  A  good  plan 
is  to  soak  it  in  a  hot,  weak,  antiseptic  solution  for  half  an  hour, 
Ijofore  or  after  removing  the  dressing.  This  stimulates  the  circu- 
lation, and  greatly  favors  the  exit  of  pus.  If  irrigation  is  em- 
]>loyed,  the  fluid  used  should  be  mild  in  character,  and  injected 
with  great  gentleness.  One  should  never  use  a  strong  solution  of 
])eroxid  of  hydrogen,  as  the  rapidly  forming  bubbles  of  gas  dis- 
tend the  sinuses,  causing  the  patient  pain,  and  possibly  spread- 
ing the  infection.  One  part  of  jx^roxid  to  six  of  water  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  such  use.  An  abundance  of  a  weak  fluid  is  a 
far  l)etter  cleanser  than  a  little  strong  antiseptic. 

In  most  cases  nothing  is  gained  by  an  early  removal  of  the 
gauze  which  has  been  placed  in  the  wound.  Unless  there  are 
29 
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liigiui  of  iiisiiHicicnt  draioage,  i.  c,  continued  or  increasing  swell- 
ing, tenderness  and  licat,  it  is  better  to  leave  tbc  gauze  packing 
for  three  or  four  days  uutil  it  loosens.  As  granulations  form, 
the  dressing  need  not  be  cLauged  so  frequently,  and  in  a  -week 
or  more  a  balsam  of  Peru  gauze  may  be  inserted,  and  a  dry 
dressing  employed.  When  the  wound  has  become  superficial,  mas- 
sage and  passive  motions  siiould  be  added  to  the  treatment,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  mobility  of 
joints  and  tendons. 


I.  2()il.  - -lUfK  OF  Same  Finokh. 
Noll-  tliu  nbsfHPe  uf  characterisl ic 
swelling. 


Soinotimcs  tiio  (nilieut  does  ni>t  npply  fur  treiitnicnt  until  the 
abscess  in  tlie  teuilon  slicnth  lias  rupturod  c.\t<TualIy,  or  has  been 
evacuated  through  a  minute  incision.  Tliis  rolioves  the  acute 
swelling  (Figs.  20+  and  20.'.),  and  eliaugcs  tlio  sliajie  of  the  finger, 
as  is  easily  scon  hv  c"in|)arison  with  Fifjure  ll'l,  page  402,  but 
leaves  an  imperfectly  drained  sinus,  ]'ro|x?r  drainage  may  then 
l)e  obtained  by  a  longer  incision  or  a  second  incision  op])Osite  the 
proximal  phalanx. 
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Complications. — Suppuration  in  a  tendon  eheath  if  not  too 
violent  or  too  long  continued  may  subside  and  leave  a  niovaMc 
tendon.  If  more 
severe,  the  tendon 
ia  adlierent,  but 
will  usually  become 
movable  in  time. 
If  the  process  ia 
fltill  more  severe, 
Uie  tendon  sloiigbs, 
tlie  wound  licala  by 
granulation,  and 
the  scar  ultimate- 
ly contracts,  giving 
a  useless  finger, 
whose  joints  are 
movable,  but  which 
cannot  be  flexed, 
as  the  flexor  ten- 
don is  gone,  and 
cannot  be  extend- 
ed on  account  of 
the  scar.  This 
was  the  condition 
of  the  little  finger 
in  the  hnnd  shou'n 
■       T-  -,1111  (tone, 

in  r  iguro  IDO,  on 

page  411,  If  such  a  finger  is  in  the  middle  of  the  paliu  its  flexed 
phahingcs  shonlil  lie  amputated  (Fig.  '2W>).  If  a  finger  remains 
rigidly  extended,  it  is  almost  as  nnich  in  the  way. 

The  results  of  an  old  in£e<'tion  of  the  hand,  which  involved 
all  llio  extensor  tendons,  is  shown  in  Figure  207.  The  ulcer  is 
recent 

A  virulent  infection  of  a  tendon  slieath  may  lead  to  necrosis 
of  bone,  or  even  pHugrcne  of  the  whole  finger,  but  before  it  docs 
so  it  usually  extends  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  hand  and 
wrist,  or  to  the  joints,  and  it  may  furm  au  abscess  in  the  forearm 
or  axilla,  or  go  <m  to  general  scpticciuia  and  death. 

If  the  infection  extends  above  the  wrist,  it  may  form  an  ab- 
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Ecess  in  the  forearm,  iKtnoatli  tlio  bellies  of  tlio  flexor  Bublimus 
muscle.     Such  an  abscess  should  be  ojicucd  aloug  the  ulnar  border 


Tho  ulcer  is  recent. 


Contraction 


of  the  foreiinu,  betwcvn  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  tho  flexor 
stibliuins  difjitonuLi  niu^icle.  In  this  wjiy  nil  risk  of  injuring  the 
median  nerve  is 
avoided.  The  ul- 
nar ner\"e  is  jiro- 
tccted  by  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  mns- 
clc.  Should  the  ul- 
nar artery  be  in- 
jured, it  may  be 
ligated  and  divided 
without  harm  to 
tho  patient. 

Xo  matter  bow 
fxtcnsive  the  sup- 
puration, the  same 
principles  of  treat- 
ment are  applica- 
ble, viz.,  free  in- 
cision, drainage  fa- 
cilitafed  by  a  wet  dressing  or  a  constant  bath,  and  absolute  rest 
to  the  part.     These  principles  faithfully  observed  will  often  fully 
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restore  tiie  function,  even  tlioiigli  suppuration  has  extended  into 
the  forearm. 

SnppnratiTe  Synovitia;  Suppurative  ArthritiB. — In- 
fection may  reacli  a  joint  and  set  up  suppuration  in  tlie  sj-novial 
sac  which  lines  it,  or  in  tlie  ends  of  the  bones  themselves.  This 
accident  is  usually  due  to  the  direct  entrance  of  some  sharp  instru- 
ment into  the  joint  itself. 
For  example,  a  man  wilh 
clenclied  fist  strikes  an- 
other a  blow  in  the  mouth. 
The  pdge  of  one  of  the 
iiicisnr  teeth  may  oasilj- 
break  through  tlic  skin 
and  the  capsule  of  the 
nietaoarpoplialangeal 
joint  as  tliey  are  tightly 
wtretched  over  the  head  of 
tlie  Imne,  The  wound  it- 
self apjiears  trivial,  but 
in  liie  course  of  a  day  or 
Iwfi  the  joint  swells  ami 
Ktouips  very  painful,  a 
litlle  mucopurulent  fluid 
find;;  its  way  out  through 
the  wound,  and  may  be 
rroognize<I  by  its  tenac- 
ity if  the  finger  wliich 
tiiuches  it  is  slowly  drawn 
away.  This  is  an  absolute 
sign  that  fluid  has  come 
from  the  cavity  of  a  joint 
nr  a^-novial  sheath  or  a  bur- 
sa ;  in  other  words,  that  it  contains  mucin.  Pressure  on  the  end  of 
llic  injured  finger,  tending  to  crowd  the  bones  together,  causes  pain. 

The  shape  of  tlie  swollen  finger  also  indicates  that  the  in- 
flammation is  located  in  a  joint;  for  its  maximum  transverse 
diameter  coincides  with  the  piano  of  the  affected  joint,  the  whole 
finger  Iwiiig  fusiform  (Fig.  20S).  Compare  the  shape  of  the 
fingers  shown  in  Figure  101,  page  402,  and  Figure  204,  page  420. 
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Suppuration  in  a  joint,  if  prolonged,  leads  to  deetruction  of 
the  cartilage,  and  later  of  a  portion  of  one  or  both  bones  which 
make  up  the  joint.     If  only  one  bone  is  destroyed,  there  may  still 


lie  pon  si  tier  ill  lie  motion  in  the  joint,  so  {jreat  is  the  power  of  tho 
body  til  inaintHin  its  functions  under  adverse  eireunistanees.     in 
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Figure  209  is  sliown  an  extreme  ease  of  this  character,  in  which 
the  whole  metacarpal  bone  was  lost  from  suppuration  following 
a  tooth-wound  on  the  back  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint 
The  finger  had  a  considerable  range  of  motion.  Figure  210  is  a 
radiograph  of  a  similar  case  in  which  a  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  was  preserved.  In  the  usual  case  the  destruction  of  carti- 
lage produces  a  rough  grating  when  the  bones  are  slipped  upon 
each  other ;  but  if  free  drainage  is  instituted  at  this  stage  the  case 
goes  on  to  recovery  without  loss  of  bone.  Convalescence  is  slow, 
however,  and  the  function  of  the  joint  may  never  be  fully  regained. 
If  treatment  is  commenced  before  erosion  of  the  cartilaginous 
ends  of  the  bcnes,  two  or  three  weeks'  treatment  should  result 
in  complete  healing  of  the  wound,  and  restoration  of  function 
should  ultimately  be  complete. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  suppurative  synovitis  con- 
sists in  an  incision  into  the  joint,  irrigation  of  the  joint  cavity 
with  peroxid  of  hydrogen  and  water,  one  part  to  six  or  eight,  a 
moist  gauze  dressing,  with  or  without  a  drain  which  reaches 
through  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  a  splint  to  keep  the  bones 
absolutely  at  rest.  If  the  wound  is  a  posterior  one,  the  incision 
should  also  be  made  j)osteriorly.  If  the  wound  is  an  anterior 
one,  the  joint  may  perhaps  be  drained  more  satisfactorily  from 
the  iX)sterior  side;  or  anterior  and  posterior  drainage  may  be 
indicated.  In  a  few  days  when  the  acute  suppuration  has  sub- 
sided, the  daily  discharge  will  consist  of  a  few  drops  of  sero- 
mucopurulent  fluid.  If  a  drain  has  been  kept  in  the  joint  cavity, 
it  should  now  l:e  removed.  The  gauze  dressing  should  be  light, 
not  more  than  six  or  eii!;ht  or  twelve  thicknesses,  so  that  the  splint 
may  hold  the  finger  firmly.  A  sheet  of  thin  tin,  cut  from  a 
cracker-lx)x  and  molded  accurately  to  the  finger  and  hand,  an- 
swers admirably  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  211).  A  pattern  should 
first  be  cut  out  of  paj^r.  The  base  of  the  splint  should  reach 
nearly  to  the  carpus,  and  should  extend  for  an  inch  on  either  side 
of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The  remainder  of  the  splint  should  be 
broad  enough  to  form  a  gutter  half  encircling  the  finger.  The 
sharp  edges  of  the  splint  should  be  slightly  bent  away  from  the 
hand  to  avoid  pressure. 

Sometimes,  on  account  of  ])ain,  the  finger  cannot  at  once  bo 
extended.     The  splint  should  then  be  bent  to  fit  the  position  of 
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llie  finger,  and  at  cacli  Jiiily  dressing  a  little  more  extensiciii  en 
ibus  be  obtained. 

TreiUnii.-iil-  i>f  ibis  cliaracter  to  lie  aueoessful  nmst  extend  ove 
several  weeks.     In  tiio  beginning  the  dressing  sLrndd  be  clumge'- 


I 
I 


Tia.  211. — Tin  gptinr  Cut  tbok  CuACKEK-nox  wmt  BAsnjiaE  Srissons.  roH  Tn. 
IN  Case  or  Scppuhation  or  the  Mr.TAi^Ani'tii'HAt.ANGRAL  Joiwr  or  tub  S«t)\i. 
UtGir.  At  IhE  left  ot  thf  lltu!jl  ration  are  Iwu  paper  pnttoms.  The  tin  Bplint  wiu 
cut  frum  the  potlcrn  next  to  it.  TIxe  other  sliowa  tlio  ahape  of  &  spUot  for  Ihr 
third  ur  fuurth  nictBCBrpophalanfteal  jomt. 

ever^'  day,  and  later  on  three  times  a  wi'ek.  TIio  ultimate  restdi 
in  many  instances  will  be  a  movable  joint,  although  one  cmin-'t 
promise  siicli  a  favorable  outcome.  However,  most  jirtientB  prefer 
even  a  stiff  joint  to  resection  of  a  joint  or  amputation  of  thi- 
finger,  which  are  the  alternatives  of  ehoieo. 

When  the  sinna  Ims  qiiilc  healed,  the  patient  slif)id<l  still  wout 
Ilia  splint  and  keep  the  finger  at  rest  for  a  eonplo  of  weeks,  Ircnl- 
ing  the  finger  with  a  diiily  bath  and  rnb,  but  not  attempting  to 
Iiend  it  nnlil  the  swellinp  and  soreness  have  disnp]>e8red.  TTmliio 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  snrgeon  or  patient  to  prevent  wtiflness 
of  the  finger  by  early  motion  will  probiibly  rosnlt  in  a  renewed 
secrelion  of  mneopurnlent  flnid  into  the  joint  cavity,  wbicb  will  i 
turn  require  another  incision  and  a  new  (H.Tiod  of  treatment. 
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If  the  enda  of  tbe  bones  are  dead,  so  that  tlicy  grate  roughly 
upon  oae  another,  the  casting  off  of  the  dead  tissue  may  still 
safely  be  left  to  nature  if  free  drainage  is  provided.  This  is  a 
tedious  process,  and  the  financial  condition  of  tiie  patient  may 
make  necessary  tbe  resection  of  tbe  ends  of  tbe  bones  or  the  am- 
putation of  tbe  finger.  Tbe  latter  operation  usually  gives  a 
aborter  period  of  recovery. 

Tbe  description  of  suppuration  in  one  of  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  the  treatment  therewith  outlined  is  applicable  to  sup- 
puration in  tbe  larger  joints  of  the  wrist  and  ami ;  but  tbe  con- 
stitutional effects  of  these  larger  lesions  are  so  great  that  tbe 
patient  «lio  suffers  with  them  has  passed  from  tbe  field  of  "  minor 
surgery." 

Suppurative  Olecranon  Bursitis.— A  rather  coumion  form 
of  abscess  in  the  arm  starts  in  tbe  olccriuum  bursa.     Tlie  wound 


in  someirhat  masked  by 


may  be  insignificant.  The  germs  multiply  rapidly  in  Hie  bursa,  as 
they  do  in  all  preformed  serous  cavities.  If  the  bursa  is  intact,  so 
that  the  soromuoopurulent  contents  cannot  escape,  palpation  will 
at  once  reveal  a  distinct  rounded  tense  swelling.  In  most  cases  the 
fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  bursa  escapes  through  tbe  wound, 
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and  this  prevents  distention  of  the  bursa,  Avhile  the  edema  of  the 
adjacent  soft  parts  obscures  its  outline.  This  renders  a  diagnosis 
more  difficult.  Soinetiiacs  suppuration  starting  in  the  bursa  breaks 
into  the  tissues  outside  its  wall,  and  then  the  usual  signs  of  a 
subcutaneous  abscess  are  added  (Fig.  212). 

Treatment  consists  in  exposure  of  the  abscess  cavity  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision.  The  bursa  should  be  removed  or  allowed  to 
granulate  from  the  bottom,  as  otherwise  relapse  is  likely  to  occur. 
If  there  is  an  extensive  abscess,  it  is  often  of  advantage  to  drain 
on  both  sides  of  the  ami.  Through  and  through  drainage  by  means 
of  gauze  or  rubber  tubing  may  then  be  employed,  but  only  for  a 
few  days.  After  that  the  drains  should  be  inserted  from  both  sides, 
but  should  not  toucli  in  the  middle,  so  that  repair  of  the  deeper 
portion  may  be  favored.  It  is  easy  to  keep  up  a  sinus  by  leaving 
a  drain  through  a  limb. 

LymilliangitiB. — It  was  stated  on  page  3!)i)  that  inflamma- 
tory lesions  may  develop  in  rehued  structures  at  a  distance  from 
the  origin  of  an  infection.  Tliese  lesions  are  conveniently  sjKikcn 
of  as  "  regionnl "  in  relation  to  the  original  lesion,     Tliey  are 


lymphangitis  and  lymphadenitis.     Either  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess. 

Lymphavgilis  is  produced  by  the  extension  of  infection  along 
the  lymph  vesstds  wliich  drain  the  site  of  an  infected  wound. 
Hsually  the  wound  is  insignificant;  sometimes  it  Is  found  with 
difficulty.     The  inflanmiation  of  the  lymph  vessels  causes  them 
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to  appear  as  slightly  indurated  red  streaks.  They  are  usually  only 
slightly  tender  and  painfuL  More  than  one  vessel  is  involved 
in  most  cases. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  cleansing,  and  drainage,  if  necessary, 
of  the  original  wound.  When  this  has  heen  accomplished  the  lym- 
])hangitis  quickly  subsides,  sometimes  in  a  day  or  two.  The  portion 
of  the  arm  which  is  inflamed  is  often  enveloped  in  a  wet  dressing. 
This  may  be  either  cold  or  hot.  The  dressing  makes  the  arm  feel 
comfortable,  and  by  maintaining  an  even  temperature  it  probably 
facilitates  recovery,  but  its  curative  action  must  be  very  slight 

Onlv  rarelv  does  an  abscess  form  in  the  course  of  the  inflamed 
lymphatics  (Fig.  213). 

Ijjmipliadenitis. — The  regional  lymph  glands  are  very  fre- 
quently involved  in  connection  with  infected  wounds  of  the  fingers 
and  hand.  In  many  instances  it  is  evident  tliat  the  bacteria  pass 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  without  visibly  affecting  them,  and 
produce  a  reaction  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  glands  at  the 
elbow  are  not  often  involved ;  tliose  in  the  axilla  are  usually  the 
ones  affected,  whether  the  wound  is  on  the  front  or  the  back  of 
the  hand.  In  many  cases  the  glands  are  palpably  enlarged  and 
tender,  but  if  the  original  wound  is  properly  treated,  suppuration 
in  the  glands  does  not  take  place ;  but  even  in  favorable  cases  they 
do  not  so  quickly  resume  their  normal  condition  as  do  the  lym- 
])hatic  vessels.  One  or  two  weeks  are  often  necessary  before  the 
tenderness  and  swelling  disapjx^ar.  In  other  cases  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  continues  or  increases  until  abscesses  are  formed  in 
them,  which  in  the  course  of  time  may  break  through  the  capsules 
and  fonu  a  single  large  abscess.  Infection  from  the  hand  affects 
the  deejxT  glands  of  the  axilla,  so  that  the  latter  may  swell  to  a 
considerable  extent  before  the  skin  shows  any  change. 

If  the  infection  starts  in  the  hair-follicles  of  the  axilla,  and 
an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  or  in  the  superficial 
glands,  the  ])arts  present  quite  a  different  appearance  (Fig.  214). 
This  is  a  verv  common  trouble,  and  one  which  is  annovinc:  rather 
than  serious.  The  skin  is  invariablv  reddened,  and  shows  one  or 
more  pustules,  or  perhaps  also  sinuses,  if  the  abscess  has  already 
ruptured.  The  whole  inflamed  mass  can  be  moved  upm  the  deep 
axillary  fascia.  The  process  is  correctly  termed  a  superficial  axil- 
lary ahscrss. 
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Tkeathent. — Local  ancstbeaia  is  sutiicicnt  for  the  troatiueut 
of  a  superficial  axillary  abscess.  Tbe  bair  sbould  be  cropped  witb 
scissors,  tbe  skin  washed  and  cocainized.  The  abscess  should  then 
be  opened  by  a   transverse  incision  near  its  lowest   portion,   an 


thirty- 


other  words,  parallel  to  the  seam  joining  a  sleeve  to 
a  coat.  Fragments  of  glands  should  be  curetted  or  ent  away,  and 
if  more  than  one  abscess  cavitj'  exists,  they  should  all  be  made  to 
drain  freely  into  the  wonnd.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  bo 
kept  apart  by  gauze  for  some  days,  until  granulation  is  well  estaV 
lished  in  the  deejier  porta  of  tbe  wound. 

The  treatment  of  suppurating  deep  glands  of  the  axilla  is  a 
more  serious  undertaking,  and  is  best  carried  out  when  a  general 
anesthetic  has  been  given.    The  skin  of  the  axilla  shonld  be  shaved 
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and     cileansed  and  a  longitudinal  incision  made;  an  incision,  in 

olheir    words,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle. 

If  tike  glands  are  freely  movable  in  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue 

their    removal  is  easy;  it  may  be  very  difficult  if  exudation  has 

^i^tt^d  the  various  planes  of  tissue  together.     Under  such  cir- 

^^^tti stances  the  surgeon  may  think  it  best  siHii)ly  to  ojx^n  the  various 

absoe^sses,  drain  them,  and  wait  for  the  wounds  to  close  by  granu- 

^atioxi.     He  usually  has  to  wait  some  weeks,  as  the  tissue  of  the 

^^^^^^<J  is  so  spongelike  that  it  affords  a  splendid  ()])])ortunity  for  the 

^^^^^inued  propagation  of  bacteria,  while  the  circulation  in  this 

fl^^-^^^^  tissue  is  so  good  that  the  bacteria  do  not  generally  cause 

^    ^xecrosis  after  the  pressure  has  been  relieved  by  the  incision  of 

^^^      gland  capsule.     Therefore,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  remove  a  suj)- 

^^^^•^^satinc:  £:land  wherever  this  can  be  done  easilv.     The  next  best 

^-^^^-g  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  gland  is  to  scoop  it  out  of 


^       capsule  piecemeal  by  means  of  a  curette.     If  the  glands  are 

oved  entire,  temporary  drainage  with  rubl)er  tissue  will  suffice 

the  greater  part  of  the  incision  may  be   sutured.      If  the 

^*^^Vxids  are  merely  incised,  or  incised  and  curetted,  or  if  the  ab- 

^^^^«s  at  the  time  of  ojxjration  has  already  extended  beyond  the 

^^Jisule  of  the  gland,  gauze  drainage  through  an  unsutured  in- 

^^^ion  should  be  maintained  for  some  days  until  granulation  takes 

^lace. 

The  treatment  outlined  for  the  deep  suppurating  glands  is  the 
^ame  as  that  employed  for  tuberculosis  of  the  axillary  glands.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is,  of  course,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  glands  in  that  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
they  contain  may  spread  to  other  glands  or  other  organs. 

Eczema. — The  hand  and  forearm  are  favorite  seats  of  eczema, 
which  occurs  in  all  its  forms — erythematous,  papular,  vesicular, 
and  pustular.  When  of  a  chronic  character,  scales  and  crusts  and 
fissures  are  well  shown,  particularly  upon  the  palm.  Besides  what- 
ever form  of  "  debility  "  may  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  the 
eczema,  if  the  lesions  are  located  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  there  is 
almost  always  a  well  marked  local  cause  such  as  exi)osure  to  heat 
or  cold,  contact  with  strong  chemicals,  including  laundry  soaps  and 
washing  powders,  irritating  sand,  etc.  The  history  will  generally 
indicate  the  diagnosis,  w^hich  will  be  confirmed  by  the  presence  of 
the  four  cardinal  sjTuptoms — erythema,  serous  exudation,  infiltra- 
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tion  of  the  underlying  skin,  and  itching.  Eczema  must  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  following  diseases : 

Urticaria  occurs  in  wheals  scattered  indiscriminately  over  vari- 
ous surfaces  of  the  body. 

Erysipelas  gives  a  continuous  blush,  which  spreads  constantly 
from  the  edge.  This  and  its  constitutional  symptoms  sufficiently 
distinguish  it  from  eczema. 

Dermatitis  from  poison  ivy  closely  resembles  acute  eczema. 
Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  a  history  of  exiK)sure  to  the 
plant,  the  acute  spread  of  the  lesions,  and  their  transference  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another  by  contact,  as  from  the  hands  to 
the  face,  neck,  or  genitals. 

Treatment. — Applications  useful  in  tlu^  treatment  of  eczema 
have  been  mentioned  on  page  58.  If  the  l)est  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  the  irritating  causes  must,  of  course,  be  done  away 
with. 

Sometimes  a  syphilitic  eczema  of  the  finger,  es|)ccially  of  the 
forefinger  or  thumb,  will  persist  long  after  all  other  signs  of  the 
disease  have  disapi)eared.  The  constitutional  treatment  should 
be  continued  imder  such  circumstances,  even  tliough  the  patient 
may  have  taken  medicine  regularly  for  the  usual  period  of  two 
years  or  more.  In  addition,  local  applications,  such  as  mercurial 
ointment,  Lassar's  paste,  or  strong  preparations  of  salicylic  acid 
should  be  applied  during  the  night,  in  order  to  cause  the  old  skin 
to  scale  off  and  give  })lacc  to  a  newer,  healthier  growth. 

Ulcer  from  Vaccination. — In  normal  vaccination  the  pus- 
tules dry  up  and  the  resulting  scab  remains  in  place  until  the 
repair  of  the  skin  is  complete.  If  germs  of  various  sorts  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  lesion,  at  tlie  time  of  vaccination,  or  afterward 
by  a  preuuiture  reuioval  of  tlie  scab,  tlie  iuflauimation  and  loss  of 
tissue  may  be  extreme.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  an  ulcer 
on  the  arm  or  leg  of  a  cliild  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one-third  of 
an  inch  deep.  Such  an  ulcer  is  usually  very  slow  in  healing,  and 
should  be  stimulated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  ulcer  may  be 
painted  with  a  ten  ]x?r  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  gauze 
wet  with  a  four  per  cent  solution  may  be  kept  over  the  ulcer. 
This  dressing  should  be  moistened  four  times  a  day  with  water 
and  changed  every  day  until  granulation  is  well  established.  (Com- 
pare the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg.  Chapter  XVIII.) 
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Articular  BheiunatisnL — The  less  acute  inflammations  of 
the  upper  extremity  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  the  joints. 
A  complete  study  of  joint  affections  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  sur- 
gical aspects  of  articular  rheumatism,  gonorrheal  arthritis,  arthritis 
deformans,  gout,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  onset  of  articular  rheumatism  is  sudden,  with  fever  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms.  One  or  more  joints  are  diffusely  swollen, 
and  very  tender  and  painful.  Different  joints  may  be  involved  at 
the  same  time,  or  one  after  the  other.  The  affectc  d  joint  contains 
little  fluid.  The  administration  of  salicylates  internally  seems  in 
some  cases  to  hasten  the  restoration  to  normal  of  the  affected 
joints.  In  otlier  eases  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  this  way.  Pain, 
n'<hioss,  and  extreme  tenderness  usually  disapj)ear  in  a  few  days. 
Snine  swelling,  and  limitation  of  motion  by  tenderness  and  adhe- 
sions, j)ersist  for  a  longer  time,  possibly  for  weeks. 

LocAT.  Treatment. — Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  guaiacol 
should  Ik»  sprinkled  on  a  layer  of  cotton.  This  is  wrapped  around 
the  joint,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  bandaged  in  place.  The 
joint  should  b<»  immobilized  by  a  splint  or  sling.  The  initial 
pain  is  much  relieved  in  this  manner.  In  a  few  days  hot  fomen- 
tations or  baking  are  indicated.  When  pain  has  disappeared  and 
the  swelling  is  diminishing,  massage  and  active  and  passive  mo- 
tion of  the  joint  is  advisable.  At  a  still  later  period  it  is  some- 
times d(»sirabl(»  to  give  an  am^sthetic  in  order  to  break  up  adhesions. 
This  should  never  be  done  until  all  signs  of  acute  inflammation 
have  passed. 

During  the  painful  stage  of  rheumatism  of  the  wrist  or  fingers, 
the  hand  and  fingers  should  ho.  constantly  extendcMl.  This  ]iosition 
is  favorable  to  subsequent  treatment  of  any  adhesions  which  form, 
for  it  is  much  easier  to  gradually  flex  a  stiff,  extended  joint  than  to 
extend  one  which  is  adherent  in  the  position  of  flexion.  There- 
fore, if  these  joints  are  flexed  or  partly  flexed,  when  the  patient  is 
seen  for  the  first  time,  a  splint  should  l)e  applied,  to  prevent  in- 
crease of  flexion,  and  each  day  a  slight  extension  of  the  part 
should  l)e  made  and  the  splint  reapplied  in  the  lx»tter  position. 

Gonorrheal  Arthritis. — In  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  casea 
of  gonorrhea  some  joint  is  involved.  This  occurs  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  the  disease,  or  still  later.     This  lesi' 
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spoken  of  jis  a  iiiouarticiilar  onuy  and  so  it  frequently  is;  but  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
of  gonorrheal  arthritis,  more  than  one  joint  is  involved.  However, 
the  inflammation  does  not  skip  from  joint  to  joint,  as  in  rheuma- 
tism, but  pursues  a  tedious  course  of  four  weeks  or  more  in  each 
joint  that  is  afi'ected.  Other  distinguishing  marks  are  the  effu- 
sion into  the  joint  cavity,  edema  of  the  soft  parts,  involvement  of 
any  bursa?  or  tendon  sheaths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
joint,  and  the  moderate  character  of  the  pain  and  tenderness. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  tliat  for  articular  rheumatism :  rest 
on  a  splint,  with  hot  or  cold  applications  to  relieve  pain  during 
the  first  stage;  then  baking,  followed  by  massage,  and  passive 
and  active  motions.     Restoration  of  function  is  usually  complete. 

Deforming  Arthritis. — This  disease  is  also  known  by  the 
names  osteitis  deformans,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  others.  It  is 
characterized  by  slight  swelling,  pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  vari- 
ous joints  of  the  body,  and  alterations  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  due  to  deposits  of  lime  salts.  The  range  of  motion  in 
the  joints  is  thereby  greatly  interfered  with,  and  various  deformi- 
ties are  produced,  such  as  flexion,  overextension,  or  lateral  dis- 
placements. 

^\^len  advanced,  this  disease  is  immistakable ;  in  its  beginning 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  articular  rheumatism  or  gout.  It  has  not 
the  fever  nor  pain  of  the  former,  nor  the  chalky  skin  deposits, 
and  usually  not  the  nephritic  symptoms  of  the  latter. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creasing the  range  of  motion  of  the  joints  during  the  periods  of 
quiescence  of  the  disease.  The  affected  limbs  should  be  baked  to 
300°  F.,  if  the  patient  can  stand  it,  and  then  vigorously  massaged 
either  manuallv  or,  still  better,  hv  mechanical  vibration.  Active 
motion  should  be  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  both  joints  and  mus- 
cles. The  use  of  splints  is  contraindicated,  since  immobilization  in 
these  cases  reduces  still  further  the  range  of  motion.  Sometimes 
increased  motion  may  be  obtained  by  manipulation  under  an  anes- 
thetic, but  such  increased  freedom  is  not  generally  permanent.  In 
this,  as  in  most  joint  adhesions,  a  slight,  gentle  motion,  many 
times  repeated,  has  a  far  greater  permanent  good  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  range  of  motion  of  the  joint  than  an  occasional  violent 
motion. 
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Gk>iit« — While  early  attacks  of  gout  are  often  confined  to  the 
metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  they  are  common 
enough  in  some  of  the  smaller  joints  of  the  upper  extremity.  The 
family  history,  and  symptoms  of  gout  manifested  by  the  heart, 
kidneys,  and  gastrointestinal  tract  will  usually  indicate  the  true 
diagnosis.  The  affected  joint  (or  joints)  is  swollen,  hot,  red,  pain- 
ful,  and  tender,  similar  to  the  joint  affected  by  articular  rheuma- 
tism. Other  joints  should  be  examined  for  evidences  of  previous 
attacks,  and  uratic  deposits  looked  for  in  the  skin  of  the  hands, 
feet,  and  ears. 

The  extreme  tenderness  and  pain  usually  last  only  a  day  or  two. 
During  this  time  pain  may  be  lessened  by  guaiacol  applied  on  cot- 
ton and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  ice  cloths  may  be  applied,  or  the 
patient  may  find  very  hot  applications  more  comforting.  The  best 
and  simplest  way  to  apply  moist  heat  is  to  wrap  the  joint  with  hot 
moist  compresses,  cover  these  with  oiled  silk,  and  then  to  increase 
and  keep  up  the  heat  by  laying  hot  bottles  or  bags  on  either  side  of 
the  limb.  These  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way 
the  temperature  can  readily  be  kept  as  high  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  and  the  inner  dressing  nerd  not  be  touched.  If  it  dries,  the 
protective  should  be  opened,  and  hot  water  poured  upon  the  com- 
presses. Various  counter-irritants  are  also  employed.  Tincture 
of  iodine  is  the  cleanest,  and  jx^rliaps  as  good  as  any.  When  the 
attack  has  passed  over,  massage  is  l)eneficial,  as  these  patients 
usually  take  too  little  exercise. 

If  the  gouty  dei>osit  of  urates  is  large,  or  is  so  situated  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  member,  or  if  it  is  very  painful, 
it  should  be  reuioved.     This  can  easilv  be  done  under  a  local  anes- 

ft' 

thetic.  The  wound  heals  as  promptly  as  any  clean  wound.  An 
isolated  nodule  in  an  imusual  situation  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
tumor. 

Syphilis. — lesions  of  syphilis  at  every  stage  are  found  in  the 
hand  and  arm.  The  primary  sore  or  chancre  has  several  times 
developed  upon  the  forefinger  of  a  physician  after  examination 
of  a  syphilitic  patient.  A  chancre  may  also  develop  aft(»r  contact 
of  the  hand  with  the  teeth  of  a  syphilitic  patient.  Such  a  case 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  215. 

Late  lesions  of  syphilis  are  often  found  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Eczema  of  the  fingers  is  menti(med  on  page  431.     Gumma  of  tb^ 
30 
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skin  forming  an  ulcer  (Figs.  216  and  217)  has  the  usual  char- 
acteristics of  gumma  iu  other  parts  of  the  hof\y,  and  demands  the 
usual  treatment.     (See  p.  CI.) 


Syphilitic  Dactylitis. — \yhen  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joints  of 
tlic  iliigors  lwei>ni('  •riiiiitiiatons,  or  a  ginuuia  forms  in  one  of  the 
plialiuigos,  the  ooiuliiioii  is  called  syphilitic  daet.vlitis.  The  af- 
fwti'd  jMiriiiin  of  ilic  tinjriT  i?  spimllo-shaiKHl  or  sphericiil.  tiio  skin 
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is  dusky  red  and  shiny,  tlie  underlying  tissues  arc  firm  or,  later, 
boggy,  and  flexion  of  the  joint  is  iiilcrfcrcd  with  by  tlic  swelling, 
although  abnonual  lateral  motion  is  possible.  The  aniouut  of  pain 
varies  in  differi^nt  cases,  and  may  be  wholly  wanting.     After  some 
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weeks  or  months  the  -*kin  may  hnrak  and  allow  the  diseliarge  of 
ehnraeteristic  syrupy  fluid.  The  diseharge  afterward  becomes 
purulent  (Fig.  21S).  The  formation  of  sinuses  may  not  take 
place  for  months,  or  reeovery  may  ocrur  williout  any  sinuses  being 
formed.  In  other  eases  there  is  necrosis  of  bone  which  keeps  ojx-n 
the  sinuses. 

Diffcrentliil  diiignosis  with  tulwroulous  daetylitia,  sarcoma,  and 
chronic  purulent  synovitis  may  be  extremely  difticult.  An  exact 
history  of  the  ease,  si  rii<liogrm)li,  two  wwka'  treatment  with  iodid 
of  potash,  with  a  splint  and  wet  dressings  to  the  finger  if  the  joint 
has  been  opened,  will  almost  always  disiW  the  doubt  Amputation 
should  never  l)e  resorted  to  in  syphilitic  cases,  as  recovery  is  almost 
always  perfect  if  internal  treatment  is  persisted  in.     Moreover, 
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amputation  is  no  preventive  of  recurrence  (Fig.  219),  even  in  the 
stump  of  the  amputated  finger. 

Tttbercolosis  of  Tendon  Sheaths. — Tliere  is  also  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tendon  eheatbs,  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
at  least  in  most  cases.  Either  the  flexor  or  extensor  tendons  may 
be  involved  (Figs.  230  and  221).  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  are 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  which  is  at  first  serous,  but  which 
later  contains  rice  bodies.  These  arc  fibrinous  bodies  about  as 
large  and  about  as  slippery  as  wet  melon  seeds.  They  can  often 
be  detected  by  palpation,  and  can  often  be  made  to  slip  back  and 
forth  under  tlic  annular  ligament  from  one  relaxed  portion  of  the 


sheath  to  the  other.  The  condition  may  remain  about  the  same 
for  months,  causing  little  or  no  pain,  and  no  swelling  of  the 
tissues  outside  of  the  sheaths;  or  the  tubercular  process  may  be 
more  active,  giving  pain  and  edema,  with  a  discharge  of  pus  and 
detritus  into  the  cavity  of  the  sheath,  or  through  the  akin. 
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Tkeatmknt, — The  only  treatment  to  be  advisi'd  is  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  affected  tendon-  sheaths  by  dissection  under  a 
general  anesthetic. 
If  this  operation  is 
I»erfornied  at  an 
early  Btage,  tlio 
ivoiinds  may  be  bii- 
tiircd,  and  will  usu- 
ally unite  primar- 
ily. Slight  active 
motions  should  bo 
begun  in  a  week  to 
jirevent  pennaneiit 
iidliesions.  There 
is  in  many  cases 
full  restoration  of 
function.  Oi)era- 
tious  performed  in 
the  supiiurative  stage,  or  after  tlie  disease  lias  extended  beyond  the 
synnviiil  inciiilniuio,  dn  not  have  so  favorable  a  result 

Tuberculoais  of  Joints. — In  tuberculous  arthritis  of  the  up- 
per extremity  tlie  iHsease  may  l>ogin  in  the  synovial  membrane,  or, 
more  couunonly,  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  bones  forming  the 
joint.  In  tlie  latter  case  it  usually  extends  into  the  joint,  but  not 
necessarily  so,  as  it  may  extend  in  the  other  direction,  and  when 
suijpuration  takes  place  the  pus  may  break  through  the  skin  with- 
out having  entered  llie  joint.  In  the  usual  case,  however,  the 
joint  is  early  involved,  and  the  tuberculous  arthritis  which  then 
exists  must  be  ditTerentialed  from  the  various  other  chronic  in- 
flammations of  a  joint. 

Symptoms.- — The  early  symptoms  of  tuberculous  arthritis  are 
local  heat,  swelling,  limitation  of  motion,  ]inrtial  loss  of  function, 
usually  pain  and  tenderness,  and  muscular  atniphy.  This  last  is 
a  symptom  whicli  occurs  early  in  tlie  disease,  and  is  almost  always 
demonstrable  when  the  doctor  first  sees  the  patient.  Muscular 
spasm,  wbieli  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  is  not  so  easily  produced  in  the  joints 
of  the  upjKT  extremity.  These  various  symjitoms  are  worth  further 
attention. 
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Local  heat  is  readily  determined  by  comparing  the  affected 
joint  with  other  parta  of  tlie  same  limb,  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing joint  of  the  opposite  limb. 

Swelling  sliould  be  measured  eircumferontially  in  inches  or 
i-cntimeters,  not  giiessed  at.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  measure  at  the 
same  time  the  circumferences  of  both  limbs  a  certain  distance 
above  aud  below  the  plane  of  the  affected  joint,  to  determine  the 
])resence  of  atrophy. 

Limitation  of  motion,  both  active  and  passive,  is  ascertained 
hy  testing  the  various  normal  motions  of  the  joint,  one  after  the 
other,  to  tho  fullest  possible  extent.     A  goniometer  is  an  instru- 
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nient  to  measure  tho  range  of  motion,  but  this  can  be  estimated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  tho  eye,  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  two 
Ixines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  make  an  angle  of  90  degrees; 
in  the  same  line  they  make  an  angle  of  ISO  degrees;  while  mid- 
way between  a  right  angle  and  a  striilght  lino  (hoy  make  an  angle 
of  i;t5  degrees.  If  the  quadrant  in  question  is  divide<l  into  thirds, 
the  angles  will  bo  120  degrees  and  150  degrees  (Fig.  332). 
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Loss  of  function  may  be  due  to  liiiiitatiun  of  motion  or  to  loss 
of  muscular  power,  or  to  tlic  pain  wliieh  use  of  tlie  joint  elicits. 
It  should  bc!  noted  in  the  history  in  exact  terms  for  future  com- 
parison. 

Pain  and  tcndcmc/fs  vary  miicli  in  different  patients.  Pre- 
sumably they  arc  greater  when  there  is  an  unruptured  focus  of 
disease  in  a  bone  than  when  such  a  focus  has  ruptured  or  when 
the  disease  is  exclusively  in  the  synovia  or  other  soft  tissues. 

A  radiograph  shows  the  tuberculous  bone  to  bc  distended  and 
decalcified. 

At  a  later  stage  there  is  often  fluctualion,  due  to  fluid  within 
or  outside  of  the  joint ;  and  there  may  be  abscesses  or  sinuses. 
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l^ischarge  of  pus  thnuigli  a  sinus,  of  course,  reiluces  the  swelling. 
The  sinus  often  Ix-ciniics  hl<K-k('d  and  tlie  swelling  and  other  aculc 
syuifttouis  rcajiiiear  iinlil  relief  is  again  obtiiiued  by  discharge 
through  tlic  same  or  auother  sinus  (Fig.  ii'itJ).  If  a  probe  will 
follow  such  a  sinus  it  will  either  enter  the  joint  or  touch  diseased 
bone. 

Tuberculosis  of  (he-upper  extremity  is  rare  in  both  childhood 
and  in  adult  life.  The  statistics  of  differeut  observers  vary,  but  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  of  all  eases  of  tuberculosis  of  joints 
of  the  extremities,  not  more  than  two  per  cent  fall  to  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  two  or  three  per  cent  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  less  than  one 
per  cent  to  the  wrist-joint  and  bones  of  tlie  hand,  giving  a  total 
of  about  five  per  cent  for  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremity. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  hand  itself,  or  of  the  fingers,  may  be  situ- 
ated in  the  joints,  or  it  may  involve  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  longer 
bones.  In  the  latter  case  a  fusiform  swelling  is  given  to  the 
affected  part,  the  center  of  the  swelling  being  midway  between  the 
joints;  whereas,  in  arthritis  of  whatever  nature,  the  center  of  the 
swelling  is  opiK)site  the  plane  of  the  joint.  In  syphilis  there  may 
be  either  type  of  swelling. 

Treatment. — The  first  treatment  of  tuberculous  arthritis  is  to 
keep  the  joint  at  rest  by  splints  or  plaster  of  Paris  bandage.  If 
fluid  accumulates  and  causes  pain  or  distends  the  skin,  it  should 
Ik?  evacuated  through  a  small  incision. 

Injections  of  iodoform  (ten  per  cent  in  glycerin)  and  other 
substances  into  tlie  tissues  around  the  diseased  foci  have  lx?en  favor- 
ably spoken  of  by  some  surgeons,  but  their  use  is  often  disap- 
l)ointing. 

If. necrosis  of  a  bone  develops,  the  necrotic  porticm  must,  of 
course,  be  removed.  Suitable  splints  should  be  worn  until  recovery 
is  complete  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  deformity  as  far  as  possible. 

The  tendency  of  tuberculosis  of  a  joint  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood is  often  toward  recovery.  Such  a  favorable  outcome  may  be 
hoped  for  in  adults,  but  it  is  far  less  frequent.  If  a  reasonable  time 
has  been  given  to  simpler  measures  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
does  not  improve,  resection  or  amputation  must  be  c(msidered  not 
only  to  terminate  the  local  process,  but  to  save  the  patient  from 
extension  of  the  disease  to  some  other  part  of  the  body.  These  are 
oixjrations  fully  discussed  in  books  upon  major  surgery.  The  re- 
sults of  resection  are  often  not  much  worse  than  those  which  follow 
a  sjiontaneous  cun»,  since  more  or  less  disability  often  remains. 
Hence,  in  an  adult  one  should  not  put  off  too  long  the  question  of 
oix?ration.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  whatever  the  local 
treatment,  constitutional  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  is  even 
more  imi>ortant.  Out-of-door  life  will  cure  nearly  all  cases  of 
joint  tuberculosis  in  children. 

Osteomyelitis. — Inflammation  of  bone,  without  or  with 
necrosis,  may  follow  suppuration  in  the  wound  of  a  compound 
fracture  (p.  3SG),  or  in  a  joint  which  has  been  wounded  (p.  423). 
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There  is  also  a  suppurative  inflamination  of  bone,  situated  usually 
in  the  shaft  or  epii)hysis,  coming  on  without  such  evident  trau- 
matic origin,  and  known  as  osteomyelitis.  In  a  well  marked  case 
there  is  a  high  fever,  a  chill,  and  intense  pain  in  the  bone,  followed 
by  convulsions  or  delirium,  for  the  disease  is  generally  in  childhood 
or  adolescence.  There  are  also  milder  cases,  with  less  pain  and 
slight  fever.  Pain  is  invariably  increased  when  the  affected  bone 
is  jarred.  After  the  pus  distends  or  breaks  through  the  perios- 
teum, there  are  the  usual  signs  of  abscess  in  the  soft  parts. 

Osteomyelitis  is  about  five  times  more  common  in  the  lower 
extremity  than  in  the  upper.  Its  early  recognition  is  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Free  exit  should  be  given  to  the  pus  by  an  in- 
cision througli  the  periosteum,  and  if  the  pus  is  not  then  reached 
the  bone  should  be  ojK'ued  with  drill  or  chisel.  Such  prompt  treat- 
ment will  often  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  may  even  permit 
recovery  without  necrosis  of  the  bone,  though  this  is  rare. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

TUMORS  AND  DEFORMITIES  OP  THE  ARM  AND  HAND 

TUMORS 

Qanglion, — There  is  a  cystic  tumor  often  found  in  the  upper 
extremity,  and  especially  abont  the  wrist,  which  ia  called  a  gan- 
glion. It  consists  of  a  libroits  capsule,  intimately  connected  with 
the  capsule  of  a  joint,  or  with  a  tendon  sheath,  and  a  synovial 
lining,  and  it  is  filled  with  a  thin,  clear,  sirnpy  flnid.  Tts  cavity 
may  or  may  not  be  continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  or 
tendon  slieatli.  Tlie  origin  of  a  ganglion  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  observers  believe  that  it  is  a  true  hernia  of  the  joint  capsule, 
and  others  assert  that  it  is  a  fibrous  tumor,  growing  from  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  tlie  joint  or  tendon  sheath,  the  center  of  which 
undergoes  degeneration,  and  contains  fluid;  and  that  this  degen- 
eration may  extend  until  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  (ipened. 
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The  most  coinniou  liitiiiitiuu  for  a  guiigliou  is  tlic  back  of  the 
■wrist,  in  the  space  hetwccii  tlie  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of 
the  thumb  and  tlie  long  extensor  of  tlic  index-finger,  where  it  is 
intimately  connected  witli  tlie  capsule  of  the  joint  It  frequently 
follows  some  overexertion,  and  the  patient  will  say  that  lie  felt 
something  give  in  the  wrist-joint  A  few  days  later  a  little  pnffi- 
ness  will  apjx-ar,  which  will  increase  in  size  and  hurdness  as  time 
goes  on.  SuL-h  a  tniiior  may  reniaiu  for  months  withont  much 
alteration,  or  it  may  gradually  increase  in  size  while  tending  to 
weaken  the  joint  and  to  make  its  use  painful.  There  is  usually 
very  little  j)ain  in  the  tumor  wlicn  the  lian<l  is  kept  at  rest.  The 
overlying  akin  is  freely  movitblo  and  is  not  altered  in  ap|>earHnce 
(Fig.  224). 

If  left  to  itself  a  ganglion  tends  to  increase  slowly  in  size 
until  it  is  an  inch  or  mi>vo  in  diameter. 

Treatmkkt. — The  old  treatment  for  a  ganglion  was  to 
make  it  tense  hy  flexing  the  liaml,  and  then  to  rupture  it  by  a 
sharp  blow  with  a  heavy  liook.  If  the  blow  succeeds  in  breaking 
tho  sac  the  fluid  contents  escajx'  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 
Pressure  made  by  means  of  a  coin  and  a  strap  of  adhesive  plaster 
for  a  couple  <ii  weeks  may  cause  the  sac  walls  to  grow  together 
and  so  to  oblilcrate  llie  cavity.  Usually  the  cavlly  refills  and  the 
]  Litiont  is  as  had  off  as  ever.     It  often  hn]i|icns  also  that  the  wall 


of  the  sac  is  so  firm  that  it  will  not  rupture,  or  that  the  amount 
of  fluid  contained  in  the  tumor  is  so  slight  that  its  size  is  not 
much  diminished  by  its  reniovid.  A  more  rational  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  couiplete  romo\al  of  the  tumor  through  a  longitudinal 
incision,  tho  connection  with  the  joint  Ix-ing  closed,  if  it  exists, 
hy  a  ligature  or  a  sutiin-.    This  ojwration  may  lie  performed  with  a 
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local  aneatlictic,  as  the  tissues  are  readily  ancstlictized.  A  longi- 
tudinal incision  is  then  luudo  iu  tlie  skin,  about  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  tumor  (Fig.  225).  The  tissues 
are  carefully  divided  until  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  ganglion  is 
reached.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  ganglion  are  then  fully  ex- 
posed by  hlunt  dissection  (Fig.  226).     If  the  ganglion  is  a  small 


one,  and  lias  a  slender  jwdicle,  this  blunt  distie<'tion  may  be  con- 
tinued' all  around  and  l>eneath  it  until  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed, 
and  the  pedicle  is  n-ady  for  the  ligature.  In  most  cases,  however, 
time  is  saved,  and  the  dissection  is  rendered  easier  and  less  pain- 
ful by  opening  the  ganglion  and  evacuating  its  contents  as  soon 
as  the  sides  of  the  capsule  have  been  dissected  free.  It  should 
then  l>e  split  tliroughout  its  length  so  that  the  surgeon  may  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  its  base  and  attachments.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained, 
and  needless  injury  may  he  inflicted  by  the  attempt  to  remove  it 
before  it  is  opeued,  for  the  dissection  of  tlie  base  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  operation,  and  the  only  part  wliich  it  is  hard 
to  make  ahsolutoly  painless.  The  whole  of  tlie  sac  should  be  dis- 
sected away,  and  its  attachment  ligated  and  divided  (Fig.  227). 
If  the  sac  is  chwely  attached  to  bone,  ligaments,  or  tendons,  the 
outer  p«irtiiin  of  the  sac  may  be  left  as  long  as  its  lining  is  removed. 
A  ganglion  sometimes  recurs  after  a  careful  excision. 

Another  method  of  treatment  which  often  yields  a  prompt  and 
painless  cure  is  the  injection  into  the  sac  of  the  ganglion  of  twenty 
or  thirty  minims  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  crystals  of  chloral 
hydrate  and  carl>olic  acid.  These  two  crystals  when  mixed  imme- 
diately form  a  fluid  sufficiently  thin  for  injection  through  an  ordi- 
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nary  hypodermic  needle.  Before  making  the  injection  it  is  desira- 
ble to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  ganglion. 
Sometimes  the  contents  are  fluid ;  more  often  they  are  like  jelly. 
Hence  the  aspiration  should  be  made  witli  a  needle  of  largo  cali- 
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her,  and  the  auction  iniiat  be  supplemented  hy  strong  preaetirc  upon 
the  sac  The  injection  of  the  carbolic  mixture  coiises  little  if  any 
pain.  There  may  be  some  edema  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  soon 
the  sac  shrinks,  and  may  entirely  disapjMiar  after  a  single  injec- 
tion. Unfortimately,  the  cure  thus  easily  obtained  is  not  always 
permanent. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  the  insertion  of  a  needle  by 
means  of  wbicli  niimeroua  punctures  are  made  through  the  sac, 
and  its  lining  is  scratched,  and  indeed  the  sac  itself  is  torn  to 
pieces  as  far  us  ^wssible.  This  procedure  should  he  followed  by 
continuous  pressure  for  several  days  to  obliterate  the  space  in 
which  the  fluid  was  contained. 

Aaetirism.— An  arterial  aneurism,  the  result  of  a  punctured 
wound,  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  hand  or  wrist.  Wlien  an  aneu- 
rism due  wholly  to  internal  causes  devclojis  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ity, it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  tlie  brachial  artery. 

These  tumors  are  small,  smooth,  elastic,  compressible,  and 
pulsating.  They  can  lie  mistaken  for  some  tumor  overlying  a 
normal  vessel.    Thus  a  ganglion  of  the  wrist  may  lie  on  the  radial 
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artery  and  transuiit  the  pulsation  from  the  vessel,  just  as  a  cold 
abscess  may  transniit  pulsation  from  an  underlying  artery.  A 
careful  e:iamination  will  differentiate  tliis  transmitted  pulsation 
from  a  true  expansile  pulsation. 

The  best  treatment  for  aneurism  of  the  upper  extremity  is  dis- 
section and  ligation  of  the  vessel  involved  both  above  and  below 
the  aneurism  with  chromic  catgut.  The  blood-supply  is  so  free 
that  gangrene  need  not  be  feared.  The  wonnd  should  be  com- 
pletely sutured. 

Varix. — One  or  more  veins  may  be  dilated,  forming  either  a 
single  Smooth  swelling  (Fig.  228)  or  a  more  or  less  dilated  and 
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tortuous  one  (Fig,  220).  Such  a  dilation  is  called  a  venous 
aneurism  or  a  vnrix.  If  such  a  tumor  connects  with  an  artery, 
it  may  pulsate  faintly,     A  characteristic  sign  is  its  almost  com- 
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lilcte  disa2)i)Ciiriiii<«;  mi  sd-ady  cutniirusMiim,  comliined  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  anil,  ami  ils  n.'iip])eiiniiire  as  soon  as  tlie  pressure  is 
removed.  It  is  also  softh-  flm-tuatinf;  and  gives  a  bluish  shade 
to  the  overlying  skin. 

The  treatment  is  ihe  double  bgatiim  of  the  vessels  with  or 
without  renioviil  nf  the  dihifed  i>f)rtion.  If  a  removal  of  the  ves- 
ppIs  is  decided  upon, 
it  is  well  to  place 
an  Esmarch  bandage 
n  round  the  anu  bo- 
fore  ojieration,  and  to 
igate  all  visible  ont 
vessels  before  remov- 
ing tlie  bandage,  as 
bleeding  from  these 
dilated  veins  is  very 
free.  If  an  EsmarcJi 
bandage  is  not  rm- 
])loyed,  the  dissootion 
and  ligation  should  bo 
carried  on  from  below 
iiliward  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  and  li- 
gating  the  same  vessel 
sH'Vcral  times. 

Inclusloii  Cyst. 
— Seba<-eous  cysts  do 
nut  occur  in  tlic  hand, 
but  simitar  cysts,  lined 

Kl...   i;^-,!.  — KXTCNMLVK     Join  fo  US   \ /L.liwrjt  OK  IUvi>  .,,  .,,      ,. 

ANB  AiiM.  Willi    epithelium,   are 

found  in  the  skin  of 
the  iialm.  Tlioy  arc  thnufjlit  lo  1k>  duo  to  inclusion  of  epithelial 
cells,  ciiher  diiviiig  the  ciiibrvonie  jicvIikI  or  postnatally,  as  a 
result  o£  traumatism  (l*'ig.  rJIiO),  ,V  cyst  of  this  character  is 
smooth,  tense,  jKissibly  fluctiiiitiug,  and  intimately  attached  to  tlie 
skin,  wliir-h  cmmot  l)e  moved  over  it.  It  most  nearly  resembles  a 
fibroma  in  yiliysical  idinracteristics.  It  slioiild  be  removed  entirely. 
This  can  usually  U'  ixTfoniiod  in  suoh  a  manner  that  the  wound 
can  Ih;  cli.is<'d  liy  sutures.     If  not,  the  resulting  small  granulating 


ound    will  soon  bucomc  covered  liy  growtli  of  ejiillieliiiiii   frt 
its  otlifo-?. 


liipoma. — This  is  a  oommoii  Imnur  in  tin;  upiicr  extrcinitj, 
ilrlivre  it  oocnrs  Ixitli  sinjjly  and  in  groiijis.  A  ainiplft  li|tr(nia  (Fig- 
SSl),  liaving  the  cliaracteristics  already  described  on  page  13T, 

^lien  it  nenirs  in  tine  nmi,  ran  finrdW  lio  niislakon  fir  anytliing 


else;  in  tlic  liiini!  it  may  be  confused  willi  fibroitia,  or  one  of  tlio 
oilier  tumors  mentioned  below.  Tlie  teebniqno  of  its  removal  is 
given  on  page  137. 
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Kultiple  Lipomata.^ — Lipomata  of  the  arm,  occurring  in  groups, 
appear  to  be  liereditary.  The  tumors  are  sitiiated  in  the  subcu- 
taneous plane  of  fatty  tisane,  and  can  be  easily  removed ;  but  as 
tbey'do  no  harm,  and  evince  no  tendency  to  lualignaney,  their  re- 
moval ie  not  indicated  except  upon  esthetic  grounds. 

Fibroma  and  Fibrolipoma. — Fibroma  occurs  as  a  smooth, 
flahhy,  or  firm  tumor,  either  in  or  closely  attached  to  the  skin. 
It  grows  slowly,  usually  without  pain.  It  is  not  compressible, 
as  a  varix  is;  it  has  a  uniform  consistence,  and  is  covered  by  nor- 
mal skin  (Figs.  232,  233,  and  234).     A  tumor  of  this  character 


often  givos  a  distinct  wave  of  fluctuation,  wbicli  is  very  decep- 
tive. There  is  usuiilly  Oils  difference,  however:  Fluid  in  a  firm 
sac,  if  pressed  uixin,  will  give  a  much  quicker  fluctuation  wave 
than  when  no  outside  pressure  is  applied.  Outside  pressure  upon 
a  solid  tumor,  such  aa  a  soft  fibroma,  has  little  effect  upcm  its 
fluctuation  wave,  since  the  pressure  is  not  at  once  distributed 
equally  in  all  directions. 

A  fibroma  may  contain  fat,  and  is  then  often  spoken  of  as  a 
fibrolipoma.  This  makes  a  softer  tumor  than  a  pure  fibroma. 
The  differentiation  between  fibroma  and  lijioma  is  not  very  im- 
portant, since  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  similar. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  differentiate  fibroma  and 
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suture,  in  ordiir  to  await  tlic  rc'iiort  of  the  [lytliologiist  after  his 
examinetioD  of  numerous  sections  of  tlie  liartloued  tumor.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  unwise  to  base  tbo  extent  of  oix;ration  upon 
an  examination  of  frozen  sections;  for  tbe  similarity  of  fibroma 
to  some  forms  of  sarcoma  is  so  great  tliat  a  jKisitive  decision  is 
difficult,  even  from  tlie  very  best  sections. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  tumor  is  a  filirouia  no  further  operation 
is  necessary,  and  the  patient  has  been  sjiaretl  tbe  unnecessary  loss 
of  time.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  sarcoma,  a  further  extensive  removal 
of  adjacent  tissue  will  be  necessary.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  patients  will  almost  invariably  submit  to  a  second  operation, 
should  such  be  found  necessary,  if  the  exact  i)Iau  of  procedure  is 
explained  to  them  before  the  first  o])oration. 

In  some  cases  a  fibroma  may  be  mistaken  for  the  lesions  of 
tuberculosis  or  syphilis.  Such  a  mistake  is  unlikely,  and  should 
soon  le  corrected  by  tbe  pni^ess  of  the  iiiflaiiiuiiitory  disease. 


WhiBT;    FiBROLlPOMA. 


A  ganglion  should  be  differentiated  by  tbe  fact  that  it  is  cov- 
ered by  movable  normal  skin.  The  skin  over  a  fibroma  is  closely 
attached  to  the  tumor. 

An  inclusion  cyst  is  to  be  known  by  its  development  in  the 
palm,  by  its  fluid  fluctuation  wave,  and  by  its  different  cousiatency 
near  its  margin  and  at  its  center.. 
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finally,  a  iibronm  may  be  so  liard  its  to  siitiulate  an  osteoma. 
The  latter  is  of  course  innnovable  in  tlie  bone,  wliile  the  fibroma 
19  movable,  at  least  to  a  short  distance.  Eadiographs  will  clearly 
differentiate  tlie  two  tumors  (see  Figs.  237,  p.  45C,  and  239, 
p.  «T). 

Papilloma. — A  fibrons  and  fatty  tnmor — in  other  words,  a 
fibroliponia — if  jicdicled,  is  called  o  papilloma.     Such   a  tumor 


is  covered  with  noruinl  or  slightly  li\pertro|)liied  skin,  ond  it  is 
attached  to  the  bi>dy  by  a  neck  smaller  than  the  mass  of  the  tumor 
(Fig.  2:15).  This  type  of  tiunor  is  commoner  upon  the  trunk 
than  u(Hm  the  exlreuiilios  (see  p.  185). 

Neurofibroma. — Contusion  or  wound  of  a  nerve  may  lead 
t<i  ihc  (level. <|imcul  of  a  fibrous  tumor  in  the  nerve  tninlc.     This 
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form  of  tumor  readies  its  maximum  growth  in  tlie  stumps  of 
nerves  after  amputation,  and  e3i)ecially  in  the  lower  extremity.  It 
ia  also  found  in  the  pahiiar  nervea  of  the  liand,  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  and  sometimes  causes  the  patient  great  pain. 


finger. 

The  l)Ost  tre.itiiient  is  dissection  and  removal  of  the  visililv  affected 
portion  of  tlio  nerve,  and  a  clean  division  of  flie  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  a  little  ahove  the  incision  in  the  skin.  This  is  to  lessen 
tiie  risk  of  pressure  of  its  stump  in  tlie  scar.  Recurrence  some- 
times tidies  ]iliice. 

Osteoma. — Osteoma  of  a  small  hone  has  the  same  character- 
istics JI3  osteoma  of  a  large  hone,  viz.,  it  is  a  hard  painless  tumor 
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of  slow  growtL,  t-ovcred  by  uoriual  movable  skin,  while  it  is 
firmly  attached  to  tlie  bone  from  which  it  grows  (Figs.  236  and 
237).  It  may  be  mistaken  for  a  periosteal  sarcoma,  or  a  dense 
fibrolij>oiua.  Tlic  fonner  lias  usually  a  more  rapid  growth,  and 
the  latter  is  less  hard,  and  always  somewhat  movable  on  the  under- 
lying bone.  In  such  doubtful  cases  a  radiograph  is  a  necessity 
(Figs,  238  and  239).  The  radiograiih  of  this  osteoma  is  most 
instructive   on   another   account.      Careful   inspection   will  show 


subject  as  l''ig.  239. 


that  two  similar  tumors  wi-re  dcvi'lo|iiiifj  in  the  first  phalanges 
of  the  second  and  third  digits.  Their  presence  was  not  suspected 
until  the  radiogriiphs  were  made,  but  one  of  them  was  palpable 
when  attention  had  been  called  to  it. 
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An  osteoma  eliould  be  removed.  Tlic  Kkin  is  incised  Inogi- 
tudinally  at  a  distance  from  tlic  tendons,  and  tlie  osteoma  exposed 
by  dissection  and  retraction  of  tlic  soft  parts.  Tlie  tumor  sliould 
then  be  chiseled  away.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  tlie  bone 
from  which  an  osteoma  springs,  nnless  tliere  is  a  suspicion  of 
sarcoma;  and  even  in  that  case  it  is  better  to  await  the  result  of 
the  microscopical  examination  when  one  can  act  intelligently  and 
as  radically  as  the  facts  warrant. 

(granuloma, — Granulations  may  grow  almve  the  surface  of 
a  wound,  and  prevent  the  epidermis  from  growing  over  the  wound. 
Such  exuberant  granulations  are  spoken  of  as  proud  flesh.  They 
may  be  cut  away  with  scissors  and  the  free  bleeding  stopped  with 
pressure  for  a  minute,  or  they  may  he  burned  down  by  touching 
them  witli  solid  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. If  of  long  standing  in  a 
small  wound,  they  become  firm- 
er in  te.xturc  anti  ]K;dicled  in 
shape,  and  present  somewhat 
the  apjiearance  of  a  sarcoma. 
Sucli  a  mass  is  called  a  granu- 
loma (Fig.  240). 

A  -wart  is  u  tuinor  of  the 
epidermic,  of  papillary  slriic- 
ture  and  usually  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  normal  skin. 
Warts  usually  develop  in  tho 
Kkin  of  the  hands,  and  during 
childhood,  hut  tliey  are  also 
found  iu  other  situations  and  in 
adult  life.  Their  cause  is  not 
known.  If  a  wart  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  develop  freely  it  may 
attain  a  height  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  a  diameter  of  one- 
third  of  an  inch  or  more.  The 
top  is  flat  and  shows  numerous 
clefts  between  more  actively 
growing  points.  Tliis  gives  the  surface  of  an  old  wart  something 
of  a  cauliflower  appearance  (Fig.  241),     If  situated  where  it  is 
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irritated,  for  example,  on  the  knuckle  or  along  the  noil,  a  nart 

is  apt  to  crack  and  bleed  and  to  give  some  pain.    If  situated  under 

very  tough  epidermis,  for  example  on  the  palmar  side  of  the 

fingers  or  liand,  the  wart  is  often  confined  in  its  growth,  so  that 

its  papillary  character 

is  less  evident,  and  it 

ai)pear8  more  as  a  liard, 

tender   tumor   covered 

by     thick     epithelium 

and  rising  little  above 

the   skin   surface.      If 

the  surface  epithelium 

is  shaved  off,  its  true 

papillary  structure  will 

be  evident, 

Tkeatsient. — The 
warts  that  appear  in 
large  numbers  on  the 
backs  of  the  liands  of 
children,  usually  disap- 
[Kjar  3[K>ntaneously,  or 
after  some  local  treat- 
ment. Single  warts  oc- 
curring in  adult  life 
arc  not  so  easily  dis- 
lodged. They  may  be  removed  by  the  knife  (it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole  thickness  of  epidermis — not  the  eorium),  or 
by  caustics.  Monochloracotic  acid  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  A 
small  crystal  should  be  picked  up  with  a  moistened  toothpick  and 
placed  on  the  wart.  The  moisture  will  fuse  the  crystal  without 
<li luting  it  unnecessarily. 

After  three  minutes,  or  sooner  if  the  patient  feels  that  it 
bums,  it  should  be  wiped  away.  In  three  days  the  burned  tissue 
should  i>e  pared  away  and  a  drop  of  acid  be  applied  to  the  Hi'ing 
tissue  beneath.  This  process  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
necessary  until  the  wart,  including  its  growing  base,  has  been 
completely  destroyed  and  removed.  Too  frequent  applications  of 
acid  will  make  the  part  sore;  too  infrcfjuent  applications  will  allow 
the  -wart  to  grow  in  the  intervals  enough  to  make  up  for  the  pai^ 
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tial  destruction.  A  weaker  caiistiu,  such  as  a  saturated  aolution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  iiiay  ho  painted  on  every  day.  This 
treatment  is  more  suitable  to  place  in  the  Ininds  of  the  patient 
]iimSGl£.  Treatment  by  acid,  if  judiciously  carried  out,  is  pain- 
less, avoids  the  use  of  any  dressiug,  anil  the  jwrmanent  loss  of 
any  skin.  Treatment  by  the  knife  is  quicker,  but  it  necossitates 
a  dressing  and  usually  the  loss  of  a  bit  of  skin.  If  the  wart  is 
covered  by  thick  epidennis  (palm  of  hand,  sole  of  foot),  it  can  still 
bo  removed  by  acid,  if  the  rules  given  are  persistently  carried  out. 
Here,  however,  the  two  methods  of  treatment  may  be  happily 
combined  by  injecting  cocain  and  shelling  out  the  wart  with  a 
curette,  and  cauterizing  the  base  of  the  wound  with  acid  before 
the  anesthesia  is  over. 

Epithelioma  in  the  upper  extremity  usually  develoiis  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  in  an  individual  more  than  si.\ty  vears  old.     It 
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may  follow  an  injury,  although  usually  there  is  no  history  of  any 
trauniati^ui  other  than  the  knocks  and  bruises  to  which  the  hand 
of  a  worker  in  frequently  suKjocfcd. 

Jlore  often  it  develoj«  in  one  of  tlie  scaly  patches  so  common 
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[  on  the  hands  of  the  aged.  It  is  generally  of  very  slow  growth, 
Lappearing  for  months  &s  a  Bhallow  ulcer  which  bleeds  easily  and 
linay  Leal  in  part  but  not  wholly;  later  the  growing  margin  is  mora 


I 


evident.  Metastases  do  not  form  early,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  the  growth  to  extend  Ik^Iow  the  skin.  Therefore,  in  most  cases 
the  removal  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin  containing  the  ulcer  will 
give  a  permanent  cure.  (For  the  details  of  sucli  an  operation  see 
aiapter  XX.) 

In  giving  a  prognoaia  it  ia  well  to  remember  that  any  other 
Bcaly  patch  may  nndorgo  similar  degeneration,  so  that  this  risk 
must  be  added  to  the  slight  risk  of  a  recurrence  after  ex- 
cision. 

Carcinoma  in  the  hand — a  metastatic  tumor  from  carcinoma 
in  Bome  other  part  of  the  body — is  a  rarer  form  of  malignant 
growth.  Such  a  case  ia  shown  in  Figure  242,  and  the  original 
tumor  in  Figure  243.     There  is,  of  course,  no  treatment  for  such 
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metastatic  tumors,  unless  paui  or  ulceration  sLouId  make  amputa- 
tion desirable,  Uaually  these  svmptoms  are  obscured  by  the  more 
serious  symptoms  of  the  primary  growth  or  metastatic  tumors  in 
more  ^ital  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarcoma. — A  sarcoma  is  a  connective  tissue  tumor,  and  is 
therefore  found  in  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  upper  extrem- 
ity it  usually  originates  in  the  skin  or  in  one  of  the  bones.  In  the 
former  situation  (Fig.  244),  it  must  be  differentiated  from  fibroma 
and  fibrolipoma,  and  also  from  tlie  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuber- 


culosis. Sarcoma  of  a  hone  mny  be  niistaKon  f<ir  osteoma  or 
enchomlroma,  and  also  for  the  lesions  of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 
It  is  true  that  mistakes  in  diagnosis  arc  most  likely  to  be  made 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  growth,  but  it  is  just  at  that  time  that  a 
complete  removal  of  the  growth  is  possible;  therefore,  an  early 
exact  diagnosis  is  most  important.  If  this  cannot  \>e  made  certain 
in  any  other  way,  a  section  of  the  growth  should  be  removed  for 
microscopical  examination. 

The  only  treatment  for  a  patient  with  sarcoma  of  the  upper 
extremity  is  thorough  removal  of  the  timior  and  the  tissue  from 
which  it  springs,  even  though  an  amputation  of  hand  or  arm  bo 
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necessary  to  accomplish  this  object.     (For  minor  amputations  see 
p.  300.) 

An  operator  is  placed  in  a  trying  situation  if  he  cuts  into  a 
supposedly  benign  growth,  and  finds  from  its  appearance  that  it 
is  probably  a  sarcoma.  If  it  can  be  freely  removed  without  the 
sacrifice  of  important  structures,  this  is  evidently  the  course  to 
pursue.  Usually  the  case  will  stand  thus:  The  appearance  of  the 
tumor  indicates  malignancy,  and  yet  a  microscopical  examination 
is  necessary  to  determine  this  fact  with  certainty;  the  tumor  is 
so  situated  that  to  cut  wide  of  its  margin  will  destroy  some  im- 
portant structures.  Under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  should 
remove  a  section  of  the  growth  for  examination  and  close  the 
wound,  stating  the  case  frankly  to  the  patient  After  the  mi- 
croscopic examination  has  been  made  the  appropriate  opera- 
tion can  be  jxirformed.  This  plan  is  far  better  than  an  im- 
I)crfect  removal  of  a  sarcoma :  for  once  the  visible  tumor  is 
removed,  the  patient  will  almost  certainly  forbid  a  second 
operation  in  the  hope  that  all  of  the  tumor  has  been  removed, 
and  consent  will  not  again  he  obtained  imtil  the  tumor  is  pal- 
pably returning.  In  this  way  valuable  time  is  lost,  and  the 
chance  of  radical  removal  lessened.  The  effect  on  the  patient's 
mind  is  quite  different  when  the  surgeon  explains  to  him  be- 
fore the  first  oi^ration  the  possibility  of  malignancy  and  a  sec- 
ond ojieration  (see  p.  453). 

ACQUIRED  DEFORMITIES 

Cicatricial  Contractions. — The  usefulness  and  beauty  of 
the  hand  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  cicatricial  contractions  follow- 
ing burns  and  severe  inflanuuations  (Fig.  245).  (See  also  Figa. 
20G  and  207,  pp.  421  and  422.)  If  the  damage  is  done  in  infancy, 
the  deformity  may  actually  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  parts. 
Hence  the  desirability  of  performing  what  restoration  is  possible 
before  the  fingers  develop  along  abnormal  Unes.  In  many  cases 
no  treatment  is  indicated;  in  others  plastic  operations  or  skin- 
grafting  may  give  a  greater  range  of  motion,  or  improve  the 
position  of  the  parts.  In  such  cases  there  will  always  be  a  par- 
tial recurrence  of  the  deformity,  due  to  contraction  of  the  new 
formed  scar  tissue. 
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A  certain  amount  of  contraction  also  follows  tlie  suctr* 
application  of  a  Thierscli  graft.     Tbcn-fore  if  tlio  raw  st~^ 
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which  follows  the  disatictiun  of  tlio  cicatrix  caiinot  be  coveroil  I»; 
an   attached   flap  of  skin,   a   Wolfe   graft  should   be  employed  — ^ 
It  will  often  be  necessary  to  lengthen  the   tendons  in  order  U^ 
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n  contrnctimi  of  the  1 
in  persons   wlio   work   ] 


complete  extension.     This   can  be   quickly   accomplished  I 

it  the  uae  of  aiiturps  liv  making  two  overlapping  L-shaped  I 

Bns  in  eacli  tendon   (Fig.   246).     Or  the  tendon  may  be  I 

I  obliquely  and  sntured. 

■ne  sliould  bo  careful  not  to  sacrifice  strength  simply  to  gain  I 

r  rungp  of  motion.    A  badly  displaced  useless  finger  iB  ofl^n  \ 

amputated. 

ipuytren'B  Contraction.  ^Tliis 
r  fa.wiii,  wliicli  I'omci;  on  jiradii^ll^ 

ill  tlie  liamllo  of  an  instrument 
e  palm.  The  fascia  is  thickened 
Irawn  into  distinct  hands,  which 
;x  like  cords  extending  to  the  various 
i^rs,  eaixwjally  to  tbe  ring  and  little 
:«>rs.  Complete  extension  of  tlie  fin- 
is then  innwssible  (Fig,  24").  The 
is  puekered  in  places  by  tlie  traction 
»Ti  it  from  the  contracted  fascia. 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  of 
is  trouble  is  the  removal  of  the  tliick- 
P>ed  fascia  after  its  dissection  from  the 
Hsiu,  and  the  underlying  structures. 
jWlien  the  fascia  is  nmioved,  tbe  finger^ 
fean  Iw  extended.  There  is  some  tpnd- 
*aicy  to  recurrence  nf  tlie  condition,  hut 
in  a  less  marked  fonii,  so  that  oi^ration 
ia  amply  justified.  It  is  performed  as 
follows:  After  local  or  general  anesthe- 
sia, a  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  of  the  palm  at  the  site 
of  the  great^-at  contraction.  Tt  should 
Vsually  be  from  two  to  three  incites  long. 
The  skin  is  divided  as  deep  as  the  fascia, 
and  the  two  skin  edges  are  dissected 
away  from  the  contracted  fascia  for  about  an  inch  on  either  side. 
This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  operation.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  these  skin  flaps  thick  so  they  will  not  slough.  Next  the  thick- 
fined  and  contracted  fascia  is  divided,  dissected  from  the  deeper 
Itructnres  to  which  it  is  attached  by  numerous  septa,  and  removed. 
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Mrucimum  pne- 
iBion  of  fingern 
oto  tho  piickpr- 

□  till'  thickened 
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The  fascia  is  sometiiiipa  Ihickcncd  into  cords  like  tendons,  so  that 
one  who  is  performing  tliis  operation  for  the  first  time  may  hesi- 
tate to  cut  them.  There  are  two  unmistakable  differences.  The 
tendons  are  always  the  color  of  ivory;  the  fascia  is  pearly  white. 
The  tendons  never  lie  immediately  Ix-neath  the  skin  as  the  fascia 
docs.  After  removal  of  the  fascia  the  wound  should  be  sutured 
and  the  hand  kept  on  a  splint  fully  extende<l  for  several  weeks. 
Active  and  passive  motions  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  wound 
has  healed,  but  to  prevent  return  of  the  contraction,  full  extension 
on  a  splint  should  be  kept  up  a  part  of  each  day  or  at  night  for 
several  weeks. 

In  alight  cases  multiple  Vsliajvd  incisions  with  forced  fx- 
tension  will  necomplish  something,  but  this  treatment  is  gen- 
erally inisatisfnctory  on  account  of  t!ic  intimate  nttaelunent 
of  the  skin  and  fascia. 
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WEB-FINGER 


CONGENITAI,  DEFORMTIZES 


There  are  four  tyjjes  of 
ooDgenital  defonnity  seen 
in  the  upper  extremity, 
viz.,  wcb-finger,  supernu- 
merary finger,  hyperlro- 
plii/,  and  deficiency  of  one 
or  more  fingers,  or  some 
grcattT  iHirlioii  of  tlic  liand 

Web  -  Finger.— Web- 
finger  occurs  in  varying  de- 
grees. In  the  simple  cnsea 
there  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  tlie  normal  web  be- 
tween the  fingers,  all  of  the 


<  Sdtobb  fob  Web- 
9  ore  not  made  in  thu 
■liould  b«  more  pal- 
otBMl.     8«ine  subject 


Fid,  249— The  H*nd  op  Child 
Showino  CojinEsiTAl.  Deronu- 
iTY.  One  finger  is  missinB,  Biid 
the  other  is  rcprescnlrd  by  iU 
distal  portion  only,  the  nail  and 
lenninnl  pholnns  of  which  are 
plowly  joined  lo  il«  (eilow. 
Dratru  from  a  pholograph. 


bones  of  which  are  normal- 
ly formed  (Fig.  248).  In 
severer  cases  the  bones  lie 
much  closer  together,  or 
may  be  fused,  or  some  of 
tile  liones  may  be  wanting 
(Fig.  249).  Web-fingers 
should  bo  separated  early 
by  operation,  bo  that  as 
growth  takes  place  tbe  fin- 
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gers  may  develop  individually,  but  it  ie  better  to  defer  operation 
till  the  child  is  a  year  old,  as  a  very  young  infant  does  not  stand 
well  the  loss  of  blood.  Operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
akin  which  foniis  the  wch,  and  the  closure  of  the  wounds  on  each 
finger  by  suture  as  far  as  possible.  The  incisions  for  this  purpose 
should  not  be  exactly  opposite  as  they  wore  in  the  case  shown  in 
rigure  250,  for  the  web  will  then  partly  recur  by  granulation  of 
the  wounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  fingers,  A  better  plan  in  to 
make  the  incision  on  one  finger  ventral,  and  on  the  other  finger 
dorsal. 

During  recovery  from  the  operation  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  fingers  as  widely  separated  as  possible,  and  their  active 
use  should  be  encouraged  as  soon  as  the  skin  has  united. 

Supernumerary  Finger. — The  superfluous  member  may 
be  attached  to  the  normal  portion  by  skin  only,  or  by  its  bony 


structure.  In  the  latter  easo,  there  may  be  an  articulation  or  the 
bone  of  the  superfluous  finger  may  spring  direct  from  a  normal 
shaft  (Figs.  251  and  252). 

A  8ui>eri!uiiierary  finger  or  tiuunb  should  bo  removed.  Kvon 
if  the  extra  nicnibor  is  articulated  with  the  hand,  its  possible  use 
in  no  wise  compensates  to  the  individual  for  the  unpleasantness 
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of  such  an  abnormality.  If  the  attachment  U  of  skin  only,  this 
should  be  divided.  If  there  is  an  articulation,  the  line  of  separa- 
tion should  pass  through  it.     If  the  attachment  is  a  hony  one, 


Fio.  252.— Radioqhapm  of 
developed  abnormally, 
subject  as  Fig.  251. 

enough  hone  slioultl  be  cut  away  to  restore  the  normal  contour 
of  the  bone  from  which  the  supernumerary  finger  springs.  In 
all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  Buthcient  skin  to  cover  the 
wound  readily.  These  operations  should  lie  performed  in  infancy. 
The  loss  of  blood  is  cxlremcly  slight  so  tliut  they  need  not  be 
deferred  until  the  child  is  a  year  old. 

Congenital  Hypertrophy  and  Congenital  Ddflclency 
of  one  or  more  fingers  are  conditions  in  wliich  surgical  interfer- 
ence is  usually  not  indicated.  Amputation  of  a  part  of  a  hyper- 
trophicd  finger,  or  of  a  useless  undeveloped  finger,  needs  no  fur- 
ther explanation  than  that  given  for  amputation  of  a  finger  on 
page  390. 

Too  Many  Accessory  Tendons. — The  accessorv  tendons 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  vinuulu;  which  bind  the  extensor  ten- 
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dons  together  and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  hand  when  used  as 
a  whole,  greatly  impede  the  action  of  the  individual  fingers.  For 
some  occupations  and  in  some  persons  they  may  fairly  be  considered 
congenital  deformities.  The  ring-finger  (fourth  digit)  suffers  the 
most,  as  its  extensor  tendon  often  has  branches  extending  to  those 
of  the  middle  and  little  fingers.  Full  extension  of  the  fourth  digit 
is  then  impossible  unless  the  third  and  fifth  are  at  least  partially 
extended.  This  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  for  one  who  would 
play  the  piano  or  violin,  and  pupils  often  spend  many  weary  hours 
trying  to  increase  the  range  of  motion  of  the  affected  finger. 
Some  gain  in  motion  may  follow  such  practise,  especially  at  an 
early  age,  but  a  far  better  plan  is  the  removal  through  a  short 
incision  of  the  limiting  accessory  tendons.  This  slight  0{x?ration 
will  at  once  greatly  increase  the  range  of  extension  of  the  finger 
which  is  freed  and  will  not  materially  weaken  the  hand.  The 
operation  is  jxjrformed  as  follows: 

After  preparation  of  the  skin  and  injection  of  cocain,  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  should  be  made  through  the  skin  directly  over 
the  accessory  tendon  to  be  removed.  Its  sheath  should  be  exposed 
and  opened,  and  at  least  an  inch  of  the  accessory  tendon  should  be 
resected,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  off  flush  with  the  sheath  of  the  main 
tendon.  The  sheath  of  the  accessory  tendon  should  also  be  resected 
and  the  cut  ends  closed,  each  by  a  stitch  or  two  of  fine  catgut. 
The  skin  wound  should  be  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  or  a  sub- 
cuticular one  (p.  573),  and  a  dry  gauze  dressing  applied.  The 
stitches  should  be  removed  in  five  davs. 

The  resection  of  the  accessorv  tendon  sheath,  and  the  closure 
of  its  cut  ends,  is  to  prevent  the  reformation  of  the  accessory 
tendon.  Even  if  this  does  take  place  it  is  several  weeks  before 
the  new  tendon  becomes  firm,  and  during  this  period  the  patient 
has  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  finger  in  question  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  The  gain  thus  made  will  be  largely  per- 
manent. Exercises  should  be  begun  a  few  days  after  the  wound  in 
the  skin  has  united — say  in  ten  days. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

INJURIES   OF   THE    LEG    AND    FOOT 

Contusions  and  Abrasions. — Contusions  and  abrasions  of 
the  lower  extremity  are  perhaps  oftenest  found  upon  the  shin. 
The  circulation  of  blood  is  less  active  in  the  leg  and  foot  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body ;  hence,  wounds  do  not  heal  as  readily 
in  these  parts,  and  bruises  or  slight  breaks  in  the  skin,  trivial  in 
themselves,  may  become  starting-points  for  serious  inflammations. 
Therefore,  every  injury  of  the  lower  extremity  should  receive 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment.  If  it  is  situated  below  the  knee, 
the  skin  should  be  carefully  cleansed,  and  a  dry  gauze  dressing  or 
a  moist  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied  to  it,  and  the  limb 
bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  at  least  until  repair  is  well 
started.  As  the  heel  never  swells  much,  it  should  be  left  bare, 
unless  it  is  wounded.  Such  a  bandage  will  prevent  edema  and 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  limb.  Above  the  knee 
the  circulation  is  better,  and  repair  takes  place  more  rapidly. 

Blister. — Unaccustomed  exercise  and  ill  fitting  shoes  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  blisters  which  develop  on  the  foot,  usually 
on  the  heel  and  toes.  They  may  contain  clear  serum  or  bloody 
scrum.  Often  they  have  been  broken  accidentally  or  intentionally 
before  the  doctor  sees  them.  The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  from 
the  others  by  the  passage  of  a  sterile  needle  obliquely  through  the 
sound  skin  at  the  edge  of  the  blister.  Cleanliness  should  be  ex- 
treme in  order  to  avoid  infection.  Tender  and  abraded  surfaces 
should  be  treated  by  cold  cream,  or  by  a  moist  antiseptic  dressing, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion.  Cold  bathing  and  rubbing 
the  sound  skin  with  alcohol  will  toughen  it  and  render  less  likely 

the  formation  of  blisters. 
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Hematoma. — For  the  diagaosis  of  a  hematoma  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  2,  If  the  amount  of  effused  Wood  in  a  hema- 
toma is  small  (Fig.  253),  it  may  safely  remain  undisturbed  for 
resorption.  If  the  quantity  of  blood  is  largo,  it  should  be  removed 
tlirough  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  wound  sutured.  If  the 
patient  is  first  seen  some  days  after  the  injury,  the  blood  clot  may 
Kave  softened  sufficiently  to  permit  its  extraction  through  a  large 
hollow  needle. 

Hematoma  under  a  toe-nail  (Fig.  254)  presents  tho  same  symp- 
toms and  demands  the  same  treatment  as  hematoma  under  a  finger- 
nail (p.  325). 

Subperiosteal  hematoma  (Fig.  255)  is  less  easy  to  diagnose, 
since  it  may  exist  without  discoloration  of  the  skin.     It  is  usually 


Fin.  255.— SuBPEBioaTEAL 

Old  from  Tsauuatisu.     Tho  joiot  n 
Patient  a  man  aged  forty  years. 


due  to  a  direct  blow.  It  gives  a  tcnae,  rounded,  fluctuating,  ten- 
der swelling,  immovable  on  tlic  bone,  and  covered  by  movable  skin. 
It  must  be  differentiated  from  a  contusion  of  periosteum  (less 
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swelling  and  no  fluctuation)  ;  from  a  serous  effusion  under  the 
periosteum  (different  fluid  on  aspiration)  ;  from  a  subperiosteal 
abscess  (greater  tenderness,  edema  of  surrounding  tissues,  fever, 
etc.);  from  a  fracture  (usual  signs,  especially  pain  on  pressure 
made  on  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  radiograph)  ;  from  syphilitic 
gumma;  from  tuberculous  osteitis,  and  from  sarcoma.  The  three 
last  mentioned  lesions  develop  gradually,  and  often  without  trau- 
matism. Under  certain  circumstances  fluctuation  is  present  in  all 
three,  but  the  fluid,  if  aspirated,  will  be,  in  the  case  of  gumma,  a 
straw  or  orange  colored  thin  sirup;  in  tuberculous  osteitis,  a  thin, 
flaky  pus ;  and  in  sarcoma,  pure  fresh  blood ;  while  the  fluid  from 
a  hematoma  is  dark,  abnormal  blood.  The  radiographs  of  the  three 
lesions  are  also  different,  and  a  gumma  will  often  diminish  very 
much  in  size  after  a  few  days'  treatment  with  potassium  iodid. 
The  treatment  of  hematoma  is  given  above.  After  either  aspira- 
tion or  incision  a  firm  bandage  should  be  applied  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. . 

Bupture  of  a  Vein. — Rupture  of  a  vein  of  the  leg  may 
be  followed  bv  a  serious  loss  of  blood.  The  vein  which  bursts 
is  always  varicose,  and  the  overlying  skin  is  much  atrophied  on 
account  of  this  varicosity.  A  previous  ulceration  and  cicatrization 
may  also  be  present,  though  this  is  not  necessary.  The  rupture 
of  the  vein  usually  follows  some  slight  traumatism.  The  opening 
is  small,  and  light  pressure  applied  directly  to  it  readily  controls 
the  bleeding.  The  wound  should  be  cleansed  (p.  13)  and  a 
sterile  gauze  compress  bandaged  over  it  and  left  in  place  for  a 
few  days.  Ligation  of  the  vessel  is  not  often  called  for.  To 
perform  this  operation,  make  a  skin  incision  parallel  to  the  vein, 
free  the  vessel  for  a  half  inch  or  more,  pass  a  double  catgut  liga- 
ture about  it,  tie  it  above  and  below  the  rupture,  and  then  cut 
the  vein  in  two.  Suture  the  incision  in  the  skin  and  apply  a  dry 
dressing. 

Subcutaneous  rupture  of  a  vein  also  occurs,  due  either  to  direct 
violence  or  to  indirect  violence.  When  it  is  due  to  a  sudden 
strain  or  to  a  fall,  the  presence  of  effused  blood  may  lead  to  a 
false  diagnosis  of  fracture.  For  the  treatment  of  the  resulting 
hematoma  see  page  3.  If  hemorrhage  continues  in  spite  of  pres- 
sure, a  free  incision  should  be  made  and  the  bleeding  vessel  exposed 
and  ligated.     The  wound  should  be  sutured. 
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Bupture  of  Tendon. — The  slender  tendon  of  the  plantaris 
muscle  sometimes  snaps  as  the  result  of  sudden  tension.  This  acci- 
dent causes  a  sharp  pain  in  the  back  of  the  leg,  as  if  a  smart  blow 
were  given  with  a  stick.  Soreness  and  lameness  follow,  lasting  a 
few  days.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  slight  ecchymosis  appear- 
ing on  the  surface  after  a  few  days.  The  only  treatment  required 
is  warm  bathing  and  rubbing,  to  overcome  the  soreness.  The 
accident  is  not  a  common  one. 

Wounds. — While  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  diagnosis 
of  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  thorough  treatment  of  even  trivial  wounds  when 
they  occur  in  the  aged  or  others  whose  circulation  is  not  the  best. 
Many  intractable  ulcers  of  the  leg  and  serious  infections  of  the 
foot  start  in  wounds  which  would  have  healed  promptly  had  ra- 
tional treatment  been  given  them.  An  old  physician  once  said  to 
the  author :  "  Xo  man  ever  performed  an  operation  for  cataract 
more  carefully  than  I  cut  my  corns."  He  was  a  diabetic,  and  had 
good  reason  to  be  careful ;  but  infection  and  ulceration  follows  care- 
lessly treated  wounds  of  the  foot  and  leg  in  many  persons  whose 
resistance  has  been  decreased  by  nephritis,  heart  disease,  anemia, 
repeated  childbirth,  and  other  causes. 

Three  common  illustrations  of  the  serious  trouble  which  may 
develop  from  infected  wounds  are:  Ulcer  of. the  leg  from  a  wound 
of  the  shin;  suppuration  in  the  first  metatarsophalangeal  joint 
from  a  wound  of  the  overlying  bursa ;  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
foot  from  a  wound  by  the  side  of  a  callus  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Punctured  Wound  of  a  Joint. — There  are  a  few  special  struc- 
tures which  may  be  injured  in  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity. 
The  knee-joint  may  be  opened  by  a  wound  at  either  side  of  the 
patella,  or  either  side  of  the  quadriceps  tendon ;  the  ankle-joint 
may  be  opened  by  a  wound  behind,  below,  or  in  front  of  either 
malleolus;  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsophalangeal  joints  may  be 
opened  by  wounds  at  the  side  of  the  respective  joints.  If  the 
wound  of  a  joint  is  small  and  made  by  a  clean  instrument,  the 
only  symptom  may  be  the  escape  of  viscid  fluid.  In  most  cases 
there  will  be,  however,  some  signs  of  irritation,  such  as  swelling 
of  the  joint,  increased  fluid  in  it,  tenderness  on  manipulation,  and 
a  limitation  of  motion  on  account  of  pain.  If  the  infection  is 
severe,  there  will  be  great  edema  and  pain,  high  fever,  chills,  etc. 
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In  the  usual  case,  if  the  wound  is  recent,  it  should  be  explored 
up  to  the  joint  capsule.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  joint 
has  nol  been  infected,  a  drain  should  be  so  placed  as  just  to  reach 
the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  the  superficial  wound  should  be  closed. 
If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  foreign  material  has  been  car- 
ried into  the  joint,  or  if  infection  is  already  present,  the  joint 
should  be  irrigated  and  drained  through  a  second  incision,  if 
necessary.     (See  p.  532.) 

Division  of  Tendons  or  Nerves. — Every  wound  should  be  ex- 
plored for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  for  the  suture  of  tendons 
and  nerves  which  may  have  been  divided.  This  complication  is 
most  likely  to  follow  wounds  behind  a  malleolus  or  at  the  front  of 
the  ankle.  The  directions  for  suturing  a  divided  tendon  and  nerve 
are  given  on  pages  332  and  334. 

Bursitis. — There  arc  numerous  bursoe  in  the  lower  extremity. 
More  than  twenty  are  described  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee-joint, 
but  most  of  them  perform  their  function  so  perfectly  that  they 
never  come  to  the  notice  of  patient  or  surgeon.  Of  all  the  bursas 
of  the  lower  extremity,  the  prepatellar  bursa  is  most  often  affected, 
and  on  this  account,  and  because  its  reactions  are  typical,  its 
lesions  will  be  first  described. 

Acute  Prepatellar  Bursitis — This  affection  is  often  seen  in 
persons  who  work  on  their  knees,  scrubbing  floors,  laying  carpets, 
etc.,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  While  it  is  true  that 
a  person  kneels  on  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  rather  than  on  the 
patella,  yet  the  latter  is  constantly  bruised  and  strained  in  reaching 
or  crawling  forward.  The  knee  of  a  woman  who  scrubs  for  a 
living  shows  two  calluses,  one  over  the  tibial  tubercle  and  one  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  patella,  unless  these  two  are  fused  in  one 
large  callus. 

If  the  prepatellar  bursa  is  distended  with  fluid,  serum,  or  pus 
or  blood,  it  plainly  fluctuates.  Sometimes  the  bursa  is  situated 
directly  in  front  of  the  patella,  but  usually  it  covers  only  the  lower 
half  of  this  bone,  and  may  extend  over  a  part  of  the  patellar 
ligament.  Such  variations  in  situation  have  no  surgical  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish  fluid  in  the 
prepatellar  bursa  from  fluid  in  the  pretibial  bursa,  situated  behind 
the  patellar  ligament,  and  from  fluid  in  the  knee-joint  itself.  It  is 
easy  to  do  this  if  the  patient,  lying  or  sitting,  is  able  to  extend 
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the  leg  horizontally.  The  increased  tension  of  the  patellar  liga- 
ment will  obscure  fluctuation  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
ligament,  provided  that  the  fluid  lies  behind  it,  although  fluc- 
tuation at  the  sides  may  be  made  more  distinct  thereby.  If  the 
fluid  lies  in  front  of  the  ligament  or  patella,  fluctuation  will 
not  be  affected  by  extension  of  the  log.  The  fat  behind  the  patd- 
lar  ligament  being 
more  or  less  eon- 
fined,  often  fluctu- 
ates. If  edema  is 
present,  the  result 
of  trauma,  com- 
parison of  the  two 
knees  may  fail  to 
clear  the  diagno- 
sis. A  few  days' 
rest  will  reduce  a 
swelling  due  to  a 
traumatic  edema, 
but  will  not  cause 
the  disap|x;n ranee 
of  a  bursitis. 

The  physical 
signs  of  bursitis 
are  these:  A  well 
localized  fluctuat- 
ing swelling  cov- 
ered by  movabh' 
normal  skin ;  only 
slight  tenderness 
and  pain;  little  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  adjacent  joint 
(Fig.  256). 

SnppnrttiTc  Prepatellar  Borritia — If  the  bursa  is  infected,  the 
contained  fluid  will  be  purulent ;  there  will  then  be  edema  and  red- 
ness of  tlie  tissues  outside  of  the  bursa,  and  pain  and  tenderness 
and  impairment  of  function  will  bo  proportionately  greater.  The 
lesion  must  then  Iw  differentiated  from  an  abscess  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  outside  the  bursa.  In  this  case  tlie  swelling  will  not 
be  80  sharply  limited,  and  will  probably  not  correspond  so  exactly 
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to  the  situation  of  tlie  bursa.  For  example,  an  abscess  in  the  fron. 
of  the  knee  ■will  probably  lie  more  to  one  side  than  the  other, 
whereas  swelling  due  to  suppuration  in  the  prepatellar  bursa  will 
extend  equally  toward  both  sides.  It  is  of  course  possible  for 
suppuration  in  a  bursa  to  break  through  the  sac  and  extend  into  the 

subcutaneous  tis- 
sue. Tn  the  case 
of  the  prepatellar 
bursa,  such  rup- 
ture is  usually 
through  the  skin 
(Fig.  257). 

Chronic  Frepa- 

tellar     Bvnitii 

The  acute  bursitis 
may  subside,  the 
fluid  being  ab- 
sorbed. Usually 
the  sac  is  slightly 
thicker  than  be- 
fore. With  re- 
pcated  trauma- 
tisuis,  and  reaccu- 
iniilations  of  fluid, 
this  organization 
of  fibrous  tissue 
inside  the  sac 
may  go  on  until 
its  cavity  is  near- 
ly or  quite  oblit- 
erated, and  a 
slightly  elastic 
fibrous  tiiuior  occupies  the  site  of  the  bursa.  Such  a  tumor 
is  usually  painless,  but  gives  a  permanent  disfigurement  Fig- 
ure 258  shows  a  bursa  in  process  of  organization,  removed  by 
operation,  and  split  open.  Numerous  buds  of  granulation  are 
seen,  one  of  which,  lying  across  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  is 
almost  long  enough  to  attach  itself  to  tlic  opposite  wall.  Two 
other  processes,  one  slender  and  one  thick,  both  of  which  are 
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also  lying  on  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  have  already  beeome  so 
attached. 

Teeatment  of  Peepatellab  Bursitis. — If  there  is  uncom- 
plicated prepatellar  bursitis,  palliative  treatment  is  permissible. 

Limitation  of  motion      

by  a  bandage  or  a  pos- 
terior splint ;  pressure 
upon  the  bursa  by  a 
bandage  or  adhesive 
strapping;  moist  ap- 
plications or  an  ice- 
bag  to  relieve  pain ; 
and  counter-irritants 
such  as  tincture  of  io- 
<Iln  or  giiaiacol,  are 
suitable  remedies.  If 
the  fluid  does  not  di- 
minish in  amount,  it 
may  be  withdrawn  by 
aspiration,  and  the 
part  tightly  strapped 
with  adhesive  plaster; 
or  twenty  minims  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  camphor  may  be 
injected  into  the  bursal  sac.  This  will  sometimes  cause  the 
disappearance  of  the  fluid,  even  without  aspiration.  As  it  can 
be  injected  through  a  small  hypodermic  needle,  it  is  a  less  for- 
midable procedure  than  aspiration,  which  to  be  thorough  requires 
a  good  sized  neeille.  Treatment  by  injection,  if  successful,  leaves 
a  thickened  bursa. 

If  the  bursa  is  infected,  it  should  be  split  longitudinally 
tlimugbout  its  wliole  extent.  This  nuiy  be  done  under  cocain  or 
nitrous  monoxid.  The  cavity  should  be  lightly  filled  with  gauze, 
which  should  remain  for  several  days  to  favor  granulations  from 
the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the  bursal  sac.  When  this  biis  been 
acoompHshcd,  tlie  gauze  may  be  removed,  and  the  skin  edges  gradu- 
ally brought  together  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  space  l)eing  left 
between  tlieni  for  drainage.  In  certain  cases  a  secondar\-  suture 
of  the  skin  is  advisable. 


Fio.  258.— 

Note  the  (cmDulating  processes  of  various  leoglhs, 
some  of  which  have  already  become  attached  at 
both  ends.  Said  by  the  patholoRist  to  be  tuber- 
cular.    Some  patient  B«  Tig.  256. 
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The  best  treatment  for  dironic  serous  or  fibrinous  bursitis  is 
dissection  of  the  bursa  (Fig.  25'J)  and  suture  of  the  skin.  Tbia 
operation  demands  a  general  anesthetic  in  most  cases.  It  is  easy 
to  free  the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  with 
the  help  of  a  local  anesthetic,  but  its  base  is  very  adherent  to  the 


subject  as  shown  in  Fig.  256.     Drawn  From  a  pliutograph. 


patella  or  lignniont,  and  the  pnin  of  this  dissection  is  not  easily 
stilled  by  cucain  or  •■cx-aiii,  Anotlier  reason  for  the  removal  of  a 
chronicully  involved  bursa  U  tlio  [wssibility  of  lulx^rculosis. 

Subgluteal  Bursitis — Om  of  the  buraic  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hip  may  becoiiic  inlhiuied  as  the  result  of  traumatism  or  tubercu- 
losis. Tlie  bursa  most  often  so  involved  la  situated  beneath  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle.  It  gives  a  slight  oval  swelling  with 
a  little  tenderness  and  limitation  of  the  motions  of  the  hip-joint. 
It  may  therefore  bo  mistaken  for  hip-joint  disease;  or,  as  stated 
above,  it  may  he  a  complication  of  hip  disease.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  of  bursilit  of  this  region,  even  if  it  follows  a  trauma- 
tism, it  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  iu  mind. 
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The  Buna  Gastrocnemio-Semimembranosa. — There  are  other 
bursse  of  the  lower  extremity  which  become  enlarged  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  make  them  important.  One  is  the  bursa  under 
the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus.  When  distended,  a  part 
of  this  bursa  is  palpable  in  the  popliteal  space,  while  the  rest  of 
it  is  hidden  beneath  the  inner  hamstring  tendons.  -A  mistake  in 
diagnosis  ought  not  to  occur.  A  popliteal  aneurism  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space  and  pulsates.  An  abscess  is  accom- 
panied by  the  acute  signs  of  inflammation,  which  are  lacking  in 
distention  of  this  bursa;  and  even  a  cold  abscess  will  be  accom- 
panied by  some  local  tenderness  and  loss  of  function,  referable 
to  the  source  of  the  pus. 

The  only  treatment  worth  considering  is  the  removal  of  the 
bursa  by  dissection.  This  is  not  a  serious  operation,  but  it  de- 
mands a  general  anesthetic  and  several  days'  rest  in  bed.  In 
about  one  person  in  five  this  bursa  communicates  with  the  knee- 
joint,  a  fact  which  is  no  contra-indication  to  operation. 

The  Bursa  Tinder  the  Tendo  Achillis The  small  bursa  between 

the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  os  ealcis  sometimes  becomes  inflamed 
as  a  result  of  excessive  exercise  or  a  fall  or  blow;  or  the  trouble 
may  come  on  more  gradually,  as  a  complication  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, etc. 

Tlie  chief  symptom  is  pain  at  the  back  of  the  heel,  so  that  the 
name  achillodynia  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  this  bursitis. 
The  pain  may  be  continuous,  or  it  may  be  excited  by  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  when  the  patient  bears  his  weight  upon 
the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  easiest  gait  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  rotate  the  leg  outward,  and  to  avoid  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  ankle. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  heat  and  counter-irri- 
tants ;  in  the  removal  of  pressure  by  splitting  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
or  wearing  a  slipper;  in  disuse  of  the  foot  and  in  fixation  of  the 
ankle-joint  by  adhesive  strapping  or  in  more  severe  cases  by  the 
use  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint  In  chronic  cases  complete  ex- 
cision of  the  bursa  is  indicated  through  two  short  incisions,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  A  plaster  of  Paris  splint 
should  he  applied  to  insure  recovery  with  the  foot  in  a  cor- 
rect position,  i.  e.,  flexed  at  least  to  a  right  angle  and  slightly 
inverted. 
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Hetatanophalfti^eal  Bnnitis;  Bunion — A  bursa  lying  between 
t)io  skin  and  the  hou<l  of  tlie  first  metatarsal  bone  is  exposed  bi 
pressure  from  a  shoe,  and  often  becomes  inflamed.  This  bursitis 
is  commonly  called  a  bunion,  although  this  term  is  used  to  indi- 
cate any  painful  swelling  about  this  metatarsophalangeal  joint. 
Tho  corresponding  bursa  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  may  be  simi- 
larly affected  (Fig.  260). 

The  inflammation  in  the  bursa  may  subside,  leaving  its  walls 
slighdy  tliickcnod,  and  siibject  to  a  recurrence  of  tlie  attack.     Or 


if  the  inflammation  is  supjiurative,  the  overlying  skin  may  rup- 
ture and  allow  tlie  oscajjo  of  pus  and  nmciis.  The  resulting  sinus 
may  heal,  or  it  may  jx^rsist,  or  it  may  close  from  time  to  time, 
only  to  bntak  ojieu  as  the  fluid  reacciimulatcs  in  the  bursa.  As 
the  bursa  often  communicates  with  tlie  metatarsophalangeal  joint, 
the  cavity  of  this  joint  frequently  Ivecomcs  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, which  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Tbia 
complioatiim  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  hallux  valgus. 
Indeed  this  bursa  is  rarely  inflamed  except  in  cases  of  hallux 
valgus. 
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Tbeatment. — Mild  cases  of  bursitis  may  be  allowed  to  sub- 
side. The  affected  part  should  be  protected  from  pressure  by  a 
bunion  plaster,  and  pain  should  be  controlled  by  counter-irritants, 
such  as  iodin,  guaiacol,  menthol,  etc.  Moist  and  dry  heat  both 
give  the  patient  great  relief. 

If  the  bursitis  is  suppurative  the  cavity  of  the  bursa  should 
be  freely  drained  by  a  longitudinal  incision  to  the  plantar  side 
of  the  bursa,  or  the  whole  bursa  may  be  removed  by  dissection. 
In  either  case  the  wound  should  be  drained,  and  the  toe  kept  at 
rest  by  a  plantar  or  lateral  splint,  so  padded  as  not  to  press  upon 
the  inflamed  part  (Fig.  299,  p.  553).  If  the  joint  is  seriously 
involved,  resection  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  will  give 
the  best  drainage,  and  will  at  the  same  time  enable  the  surgeon 
to  correct  the  deformity  of  the  hallux  valgus  (see  p.  550). 

Serous  Synovitis. — The  majority  of  cases  of  serous  syno- 
vitis are  of  traumatic  origin,  and  are  discussed  under  the  heading 
"  Sprain,"  pages  486--496,  where  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment are  given.  Serous  synovitis  not  due  to  injury  occurs  in 
rheumatism  and  gonorrheal  arthritis,  though  the  process  in  these 
diseases  is  usually  an  arthritis,  all  of  the  tissues  which  surround  the 
joint  being  involved.  It  also  occurs  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  and 
in  gout,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis;  and  occasionally  in  talxis  dor- 
salis  (Charcot's  joint),  and  under  some  circumstances  in  which  no 
definite  cause  can  be  assigned.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  collec- 
tion of  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  only  an  early  stage  of  an 
inflammation,  which  soon  becomes  purulent,  or  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  a  deeper  process,  as  in  tul)erculosis,  tal)es,  etc.  Hence 
every  effort  should  be  made  in  these  non-traumatic  cases  to  make 
a  complete  diagnosis,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis 
of  serous  sjTiovitis.  The  location  of  the  fluid,  whether  in  the 
joint,  in  some  bursa,  or  diffuse  in  the  soft  tissues;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  accompanying  cellulitis  should  be  determined.  The 
amount  of  pain  on  manipulation,  and  especially  the  presence  of 
pain  produced  by  crowding  together  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the 
bones,  without  flexing  or  extending  them,  is  of  importance  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  inflammation  has  involved  the  bones. 
The  circumference  of  the  joint  and  of  the  limb  above  and  below 
it  should  be  compared  with  the  sound  limb  and  recorded  for  future 

reference.     Similar  note  should  be  made  of  the  limitation  of  flex- 
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ion  and  extension,  and  whatever  other  motion  the  joint  has  no 
mally.     The  patient's  temperature  should  be  taken  several  tim 
for  a  day  or  so  at  least,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  the  bl 
should  be  examined,  and  fluid  aspirated  from  the  joint  shou 
be  tested  for  bacteria.     Our  knowledge  of  joint  diseases  is 
imperfect  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  by  which  clinic 
data  may  be  added.     Finally,  there  is  the  test  of  treatment,  am. 
especially  the  effect  of  rest,  and  of  the  salicylates  and  of  iodid 
potash. 

The  treatment  of  traumatic  synovitis  is  outlined  on  page  4^ 
The  measures  there  indicated  are,  rest,  obtained  by  strapping  w^ 
adhesive  plaster  or  by  the  use  of  splints  or  by  remaining  in 
elastic  pressure  to  favor  the  resorption  of  the  fluid ;  ice  to  cont 
pain ;  massage  or  counter-irritation  to  stimulate  circulation.    The^'- 
measures  are  equally  beneficial  in  non-traumatic  serous  synovit 
Massage  and  passive  or  active  motion  should  not  be  employed 
long  as  an  active  inflammatory  focus  exists.     Aspiration  of  flu 
has  a  curative  as  well  as  a  diagnostic  value.     In  sluggish  cases 
may  be  followed  by  the  injection  of  a  three  per  cent  solution 
carbolic  acid.     If  clots  or  fibrin  prevent  the  escape  of  the  joi 
contents,  saline  should  be  injected  and  withdrawn,  and  tliis 
peated  until  the  joint  is  clean.     The  importance  of  absolute  ase 
sis  in  aspiration  or  irrigation  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
Immediately  after  the  aspiration  pressure  should  be  applied  t 
the  joint. 

Chronic  Serous  Synovitis — If  the  knee  or  ankle  is  subjected 
to  repeated  traumatisms,  the  condition  of  the  joint  may  become 
chronic.  It  is  then  desirable  to  use  counter-irritants  in  addi- 
tion to  the  measures  spoken  of  above.  The  actual  cautery  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  best.  Tincture  of  iodin,  iodin  ointment, 
and  cantharidal  collodion  are  other  efficacious  remedies.  The 
counter-irritation  should  be  repeated  in  three  days  or  one  week, 
according  to  depth  of  irritation  produced. 

Floating  Cartilage. — Patients  sometimes  complain  that  the 
knee  catches  in  walking,  or  in  going  up  or  down  stairs,  giving 
more  or  less  pain,  and  requiring  some  manipulation  before  it  will 
work  again.  Sometimes  a  clear  history  of  injury  is  given;  more 
often  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  mechanical  difficulty  may  be  due 
to  a  loose  cartilage  (Fig.  261),  a  body  found  only  in  the  knee- 
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joint,  and  whose  origin  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  while 
Bometimea  a  loosened  meniscus  plainly  slips  from  its  normal  eitu- 
aiion  and  gets  caught  between  the  hones;  and  sometimes  one  can 
only   speculate  aa  to  the  cause  of  the  trouhle. 

A.  joint  which  suffers  from  such  rf[ic!iU'il  snuill  iiijiiriu:^  iiittn- 

failv    becomes  weakened,  nml   m-imIIv  rinihuii-  -.:   h'l..     i  .  .: 

there   is  a  loose  curtilagi', 

fr^^eiy  movable  in  the  joiul 

^avit:^-,  one  cannot  hope  to 

improve  the  condition  of 

''^e       joint   until    it   la   re- 

•"ov-ed.       If     it    can     h- 

'*"*>i:«.ght  well  to  one  sido, 

***i     fixed  by  a  hat-pin,  it 

***-   \>e  removed  through  an 

**'^isinn    made   under    thi> 

**^S^"*iencc  of  a  local  anes- 

-^^^^tic.    This  should  not  he 

"■^•^■^nipted  unless  it  is  rea- 

^'^nahly  certain   that  only 

*^*ie  such  loose  cartilage  ex- 

*-^t8 ;  ami  the  asepsis  should 

^«  absolute.      The  wound 

*li  the  capsule   should  he 

Sutured  with  fine  plain  cat- 

^it  and  the  skin  wound  sutured  with  fine  silk  and  a  dry  dressing 

and  iMJstcrior  splint  apjilied.     If  any  drain  is  employed,  it  should 

reat'h  only  to  the  incision  in  the  capsule,  and  ahoidd  be  removed 

in  two  days. 

While  in  removing  a  floating  cartilage  it  is  neressary  to  cut 
directly  down  ujion  it,  there  is  often  a  choice  of  location,  since  nt 
can  he  moved  about.  The  moat  favorable  lino  of  incision  is  that 
shown  in  Figure  202,  or  just  anterior  to  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment At  this  point  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  covered  only  by 
the  skin  wilh  its  fat  and  a  thin  fascia.  When  the  leg  is  extended 
this  incision  is  parallel  to  its  long  axis. 

These  are  the  simplest  cases.     If  more  than  one  loose  cartilage 
exists,  or  if  displacement  of  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  causes 
e  symptoms,  exploration  of  the  knee-joint  may  be  accessary,  and 


m&dc  under  cocain  after  the  cartilage  was 
epeared  with  a  halpin.  The  iUubI  ration 
shows  the  cartilage  enlarged  ii4  diomelere. 
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a  general  anesthetic  slioiild  be  given.  The  exact  site  for  the  inei' 
sion  in  case  of  sciiiiliiuiir  displacement  may  Bometimes  be  deter 
mined  by  palpation.  A  depression  can  soinetinieB  be  felt  whew 
the  base  of  tlic  semilunar  lias  become  loosened,  and  pressure  al 
this  point  causes  pain. 
Usually  it  is  the  ante 
rior  part  of  the  innei 
semilunar  which  is  af- 
fected. If  it  is  nnl 
dcfoiiped  or  broken,  il 
should  be  stitched  it 
correct  position  by  fin< 
chromic  gut.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  ao  much  oJ 
the  cartilage  as  is  a  hin 
drance  to  free  motion  o1 
the  joint  should  be  re 
moved. 

Tlie  incision  for  tht 
removal  of  several  float 
r  ^H^*'  jfl^^l  '"S  cartilages  from  tlie 

B  ^H.!^  *  a^^^H  knee-joint        a  longitu- 

g  ^^Ififa^fl^^^^^B  dinal  one  slightly  longei 

than  the  one  shown  in 
Figure  2G2.  A  second 
incision,  opening  th( 
outer  side  of  the  joint, 
is  rarely  necessary.  The 
capsule  of  the  joint 
should  lie  sutured,  nol 
too  tightly,  with  fine 
plain  catgut,  so  tliat  fluid  can  escape  if  it  accumulates.  A  draic 
should  lead  to  the  wound  in  the  caiisule,  but  not  through  it,  and 
the  skin  should  !«  sutured  with  silk  or  horsehair.  A  splint  should 
be  emiiloyed;  either  a  removable  posterior  one  or  a  circular  gyp 
sum  splint  with  a  fenestrum  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  drain 
in  two  days. 

8prains.— In  injuries  of  this  sort  it  is  well  to  distinguish  as 
far  as  possible  between  overstretching,  or  even  rupture  of  the  liga- 


been  oliippcd  from    (he   (ibia   by 

and  nlthotieh  lixiw.  whs  not  in  Hic  km 

Its  approximolp  slinpc  and  location  is 

by  tlic  wad  of  Hd]ii>sive  plo^ler.  the  upper  edfic 

of  which  in  cxaclly  in  the  lioriio       ■     ' 

tlie  knee-joint. 
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ments,  and  contusions  of  the  soft  i)arts,  or  even  of  the  bones  them- 
selves (see  p.  338). 

Sprain  of  the  Hip-joint. — The  hip-joint  is  so  well  surrounded 
with  strong  muscles  that  it  is  rarely  sprained.  Contusions  of  the 
hip  from  falls  on  the  side  are  common.  In  children  a  differential 
diagnosis  must  be  made  between  sprain  or  contusion  and  tubercu- 
losis of  the  joint;  in  adults  beyond  middle  age,  the  usual  differ- 
ential diagnosis  is  between  contusion  and  fracture  (possibly 
impacted)  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Age  is  not  an  absolute 
classifier  of  these  three,  so  that  all  should  be  considered  at 
any  age. 

Methods  of  Examination. — The  patient  should  be  stripped 
from  the  waist  do^vn  and  placed  on  a  firm  level  surface.  A  folded 
towel  laid  between  the  thighs  and  brought  up  over  the  pubes  to  the 
umbilicus  in  no  way  interferes  with  a  complete  examination,  and 
by  lessening  very  much  the  feeling  of  exposure,  aids  the  patient 
in  relaxation.  The  hip  should  be  inspected  and  palpated,  and 
compared  with  the  opposite  side.  Any  change  in  color  or  outline, 
any  thickening  of  the  bones  about  the  trochanter,  any  points  of 
tenderness,  and  an  abnormal  position  of  either  limb  (abduction 
or  rotation),  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  two  limbs  should  be  measured  from  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spines  to  the  internal  or  external  malleoli.  Before  making 
these  measurements,  one  should  see  that  the  two  ilia  are  on  a 
level,  and  that  the  feet  and  legs  are  equally  distant  from  the 
median  line  of  the  body.  A  difference  in  length  of  less  than 
one-half  an  inch  has  little  diagnostic  value.  Fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  gives  a  shortening  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  one- 
half.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  it  more  or  less  than  these  amounts. 
In  sprain  and  the  early  stage  of  tulierculosis  there  is  no  short- 
ening if  the  limb  can  be  fully  extended.  If  measurements  reveal 
the  existence  of  shortening,  further  measurements  should  be  made 
to  determine  its  exact  location.  This  can  he  done  in  three  ways: 
(1)  The  tibiae  can  be  measured;  or  (2)  the  distance  from  the 
tip  of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  external  malleolus;  or  (3) 
Bryant's  peri)endicular  laid  out.  To  do  this  accurately  one 
should  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  great  trochanter  on  the  skin 
with  ink ;  mark  the  anterior  suix'rior  spine  in  the  same  way ; 
and  then  draw  a  line  on  the  skin  di recti v  backward  (a  vertical 
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line  as  tlie  patient  is  Ijing  horizontally),  and  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicular from  the  trochanter  to  this  line  (Fig.  263).  A  difference 
in  these  two  perpendiculars  on  the  two  sides  will  indicate  a  dis- 
location of  the  fctnur,  a  fracture  of  the  neck,  or  an  error  of  meas- 
urement.    This  method  is  far  more  accurate  tban  Nekton's,  by 


BeiAHT'a  Peb- 


which  one  estimates  the  possible  displacement  of  the  trochanter 
by  drawing  a  line  on  the  surface  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
to  the  ischium.  Such  a  line  is  a  curve,  more  markedly  so  in  stout 
persons,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  it  follows  the  same  course 
on  the  two  sides  of  tlie  body,  even  though  its  ends  are  accurately 
placed.  By  means  of  these  various  measurements  one  can  in  most 
cases  say  positively  that  shortening  docs  or  does  not  exist,  and  if 
present,  estimate  its  amount  and  locate  it  exactly. 

Occasionally  a  person  is  foimd  whose  legs  differ  in  length  by 
as  much  as  an  inch.  If  such  a  one  sprains  liis  hip  on  the  short 
side,  the  diagnosis  will  be  obscure  for  a  few  days  until  the  prompt 
recovery  rules  out  any  serious  injury.  The  author  met  one  such 
case  in  a  boy  aged  fourteen. 

Finally,  functions  of  the  joint  are  to  he  tested.  The  various 
motions  of  which  the  joint  is  capable,  adduction,  abduction,  flex- 
ion, extension,  and  external  and  internal  rotation,  are  to  be  per- 
formed both  passively  and  actively,  and  limitation  of  motion,  pain, 
and  muscular  spasm  are  to  be  noted.     Muscular  apasm  is  most 
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marked  in  tuberculosis,  especially  on  overextension  or  external 
rotation.  In  fracture  there  is  loss  of  active  motion  to  a  great 
degree,  and  the  limb  is  usually  fixed  in  external  rotation,  a  de- 
formity which  cannot  be  overcome  either  actively  or  passively. 
Tuberculosis  also  gives  a  daily  fever,  at  least  of  one  or  two  de- 
grees. Impacted  fracture  should  always  be  recognized  when  pres- 
ent, by  the  abnormal  rotation  of  the  limb,  its  shortening,  the 
marked  loss  of  function,  and  the  palpable  thickening  about  the 
trochanter.  A  single  examination  may  not  serve  in  all  cases 
to  differentiate  sprain  and  tuberculosis.  The  former  will  be 
cured  by  a  few  days'  treatment  of  rest,  secured  by  a  light  spica 
bandage  of  plaster  of  Paris;  while  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
will  only  be  somewhat  improved  by  the  bandage,  even  when  com- 
bined with  rest  in  bed,  and  will  promptly  return  and  grow  worse 
as  soon  as  the  patient  goes  about  again. 

An  unimpacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  having  the 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  shortening,  crepitus,  and  abnormal 
motion  at  the  hip,  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  the  other 
lesions  mentioned.  In  both  impacted  and  unimpacted  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  there  should  be  found  displacement  of 
the  trochanter  upward. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  sprain  or  contusion  of  the 
hip  consists  of  rest  in  bed,  with  external  heat  or  counter-irritants 
to  control  pain.  The  patient  should  be  early  encouraged  to  make 
the  motions  of  flexion  and  rotation  at  the  hip-joint  while  still 
in  a  recumbent  position.  As  soon  as  tenderness  subsides  the  nor- 
mal use  of  the  limb  should  be  resumed.  Such  an  injury  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  the  aged,  and  the  early  use  of  their  joints  is  to 
be  encouraged,  in  order  to  avoid  stiffness.  But  first  there  should 
be  a  careful  examination  to  exclude  fracture,  and  second,  the 
patient  should  be  assisted  in  the  early  attempts  to  walk,  lest  a 
second  fall  add  to  the  existing  injury. 

Sprain  of  the  knee  produces  some  or  all  of  the  following  symp- 
toms: Pain;  tenderness,  especially  if  extreme  flexion  or  exten- 
sion is  attempted;  partial  loss  of  function;  swelling  of  the  soft 
tissues,  and  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joint  cavity.  If  one  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  is  torn  there  will  also  be  an  abnormal  lateral 
motion  in  the  joint  when  manipulated.  The  last  named  sign  com- 
ing on  suddenly  after  an  injury  is  pathognomonic;  but  contiaued 
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dlBtention  of  the  joint  cavity  will  also  stretch  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  80  that  abnormal  lateral  motion  is  obtainable. 

Demonstkation  of  Fx-Uiu  in  the  Joint. — Fluid  in  the  knee- 
joint  is  best  demonstrated  by  coinpresaing  the  ciil-de-sac  beneath 
the  quadriceiw  tendon  with  tlie  palm  of  the  hand,  while  one  finger 
of  the  other  hand  pushes  tlie  patella  lightly  but  quickly  backward 
to  the  femur  (Fig.  264).  The  leg  should  be  extended  on  the 
thigh  and  the  muscles  rcla.\ed  during  tins  test     If  the  joint  con- 


FiG,  204. — Demonsthation  or  Floattnq  Pateu^a. 

tains  no  fluid,  the  patella  is  in  contact  with  the  femur,  and  noth- 
ing hapix'ns  when  it  is  thrust  baekwarii.  If  the  joint  contains 
even  a  little  fluid,  the  position  i>£  the  limb  and  the  compression 
of  the  upper  hand  (left  in  the  figure)  forces  the  fluid  into  the 
lower  and'  anterior  jmrt  of  the  joint  and  the  patella  is  separated 
from  the  femur.  The  sudden  thrust  of  the  finger  pushes  the 
patella  backward  through  the  fluid,  aud  it  strikes  the  femur  with 
an  appreciable  click. 

The  fluid  in  thi;  knee-joint  after  a  sprain  is  usually  serous, 
though  it  may  l>e  bloody  if  the  injury  is  more  severe.  Fluid  is 
not  pathognomonic  of  sprain,  since  it  may  be  caused  by  internal 
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sources  of  irritation,  as  is  mentioned  below,  and  in  some  cases 
no  fluid  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  joint,  even  though  a  sprain  is 
known  to  have  occurred. 

Differential-  Diagnosis. — In  differential  diagnosis  with 
sprain  of  the  knee-joint  one  must  consider  prepatellar  bursitis, 
rupture  of  a  lateral  ligament,  reduced  dislocation  of  the  knee, 
dislocation  of  a  meniscus,  loose  or  floating  cartilage,  and  the  vari- 
ous acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  disorders  of  joints  to  which 
the  knee  is  especially  subject,  and  sarcoma.  For  a  full  list  of 
the  symptoms  of  these  various  diseases  the  reader  should  look 
under  the  appropriate  heads,  as  only  the  most  striking  differences 
are  here  given. 

In  prepatellar  bursitis  the  fluid  is  confined  in  a  compara- 
tively small  sac,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  patella  and  not  behind 
it,  as  in  sprain,  and  the  functions  of  the  joint  are  not  affected 
by  it 

Rupture  of  a  lateral  ligament  gives  abnormal  lateral  mobil- 
ity; reduced  dislocation  may  be  recognized  by  this  same  sign,  or 
possibly  only  by  the  history. 

A  patient  with  displacement  of  a  meniscus  usually  gives  a 
history  of  repeated  attacks  of  painful  locking  of  the  joint,  fol- 
lowed by  fluid  in  the  joint  and  limitation  of  motion  for  a  few 
days.  Sometimes  palpation  will  reveal  an  alteration  in  the  joint 
about  the  base  of  the  loosened  meniscus. 

A  loose  or  floating  cartilage  will  often  have  been  detected  by 
the  patient,  who  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  presence  by  bring- 
ing it  to  one  side  of  the  joint.  It  keeps  up  the  effusion  in  the 
joint  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  the  history  of  injury,  and 
indeed  may  exist  without  any  pain  or  loss  of  function. 

Acute  suppuration  in  the  knee-joint,  following  a  punctured 
wound  for  example,  on  account  of  the  great  surface  of  the  joint 
cavity  produces  much  pain,  swelling,  fever,  etc.  It  is  a  serious 
condition  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  slight  injuries.  A 
puncture  of  the  knee-joint  without  suppuration  does  not  prevent 
a  patient  from  walking  about  It  should  be  recognized  by  the 
tenacious  character  of  the  escaping  fluid,  not  by  the  probe.  Such 
a  wound  should  be  cleansed  and  dressed  at  once,  a  posterior  splint 
applied,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed,  lest  he  suffer  the  much  greater 
ills  of  a  suppurating  joint. 
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Acute  rheumatism  comes  on  without  injury,  gives  a  fever,  aad 
usually  involves  more  than  one  joint 

Gonorrheal,  gouty,   tuberculous,  and  syphilitic  arthritis  a**^ 
also  slowly  progressing  afiPections  with  local  and  general  sympto^*^ 
of  inflammation.     If  the  inflammation  is  not  marked  and  the  A"*- 
ability  of  the  knee  is  first  noticed  after  some  traumatism,  a  ir^^^'* 
take  in  diagnosis  is  possible,  but  a  careful  history  and  exami^^^^^' 
tion  will  clearly  separate  these  lesions  from  a  sprain. 

Arthritis  deformans  is  a  progressive  affection  which  alters  t 
ends  of  the  bones,  gives  little  or  no  fluid  in  the  joints,  and  limi 
motions  very  greatly.     It  usually  occurs  independent  of  injur^^ 

Sarcoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  more  likely  to  b^^ 
mistaken  for  tuberculosis  than  for   a  traumatism  of  the  join^" 
It  always  enlarges  the  bone,  a  point  which  can  be  demonstratec^ 
by  the  X-ray  if  not  by  the  fingers. 

Treatment. — The  essentials  of  treatment  of  a  sprain  of  th 
knee  are  rest  to  the  joint  and  compression.  These  ends  can 
secured  by  a  posterior  splint  and  bandage.  An  excellent  splin 
is  made  by  wetting  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  and  drawing  it  - 
back  and  forth  on  a  board  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  a  distance  of 
two  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  patient's  limb. 
It  should  reach  from  the  ankle  to  the  great  trochanter.  The 
layers  of  the  bandage  should  be  well  rubbed  together  as  they  are 
applied  to  each  other,  so  that  the  splint  when  completed  shall 
be  one  solid  piece.  Three  bandages,  each  three  inches  wide,  are 
needed.  The  splint  should  be  bandaged  in  position  immediately, 
so  that  it  may  take  the  sliape  of  the  bare  limb  before  it  sets. 
If  the  limb  is  hairy,  it  should  be  smeared  with  vaseline  or  shaved. 
When  the  splint  is  hard  it  may  be  removed  and  covered  with 
canton  flannel,  reapplied,  and  held  in  |X)sition  by  a  soft  bandage. 
A  pure  flannel  bandage  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  an 
inelastic  bandage  is  used,  the  knee  should  be  covered  anteriorly 
with  a  broad  pad  of  cotton,  so  that  elastic  pressure  may  be 
obtained.  The  splint  should  be  broad  enough  to  enclose  fully 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  the  leg  should 
not  be  absolutely  extended  on  the  thigh  when  the  splint  is  applied, 
but  should  make  with  it  an  angle  of  about  one  himdred  and  sixty- 
five  degrees.  This  gives  the  knee  the  greatest  comfort  when  the 
patient  is  walking,  sitting,  or  lying.     Suqh  is  the  initial  treat- 
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ment  for  a  sprain  of  moderate  degree.  If  the  sprain  is  more 
severe,  or  if  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  is  ruptured,  the  patient 
sliould  not  be  allowed  to  put  any  weigtit  on  the  limh,  and  should 
''*>  in  bed  or  go  about 
"Q  crutches. 

-A  pleasanter  meth- 
°*1  o:f  treatment,  appli- 
■^"1^^  to  slight  sprains 
**"  :inore  severe  ones 
''^t^*  the  first  or  second 
^"^^^V,  ia  the  strapping 
'^  "the  joint,  laterally 
'**-<!  anteriorly,  ivilii 
''-*"ips  of  adhesive  pla>i- 
*^T  laid  on  diagonally 
^"^ig.  265). 

Still  another  raeth- 
^^^  is  daily  massage  and 
^lie   application    of    an 
elastic  bandage  of  flan- 
nel or  rubber,  withoiil 
any  splint 

Sprain  of  the  Ankle. 
— The    ankle    is    more  '    ""'     irun  si'ihin  mk  Tiit;'Ksfh- 

often  sprained  than  any 

other  joint  of  the  lower  extremity.  For  convenience,  it  is  well 
to  consider  these  sprains  in  three  classes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  injury,  whether  alight,  medium,  or  severe.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  foot  is  turned  inward,  so  that  any  tearing  of  thf  liga- 
ments which  occurs  is  usually  on  the  outer  aspect. 

Speain  of  Smort  Degree. — In  a  alight  sprain  of  the  ankle 
there  is  a  little  pain  and  tenderness  and  a  Httlo  swelling,  espe- 
cially below  the  external  malleolus.  The  patient  walks  without 
difficulty,  and  there  is  no  abnormal  motion  of  the  foot. 

Treatment. — For  the  first  and  second  day  following  the  in- 
jury the  limb  should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  and  treated 
by  hot  fomentations,  light  massage,  and  passive  motions  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  On  the  third  day  and  thereafter  it  should 
,  have  a  hot  douche  for  thirty  minutes,  followed  by  a  cold  douche 
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for  a  minute,  and  this  followed  by  massage.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  twice  a  day  and  active  motion  begun,  the 
patient  being  allowed  to  walk. 

Another  plan  is  to  apply  adhesive  strapping  at  once,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

Sprain  of  Medium  Severity. — If  the  sprain  is  of  medium 
degree,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  marked,  the  swelling 
is  greater  and  involves  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ankle,  and 
there  is  more  diflBculty  in  walking.  Some  of  the  ligaments  are 
ruptured,  and  in  addition  there  is  probably  contusion  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  bones. 

The  treatment  described  above  for  slight  sprain  may  be  car- 
ried out  for  forty-eight  hours ;  or  a  flannel  bandage  may  be  firmly 
applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  and  the  limb  soaked  in  water 
at  110  to  115  degrees  for  three  or  four  hours  to  prevent  swelling. 

After  this  preliminary  treatment  with  hot  water,  or  hot 
fomentations  and  massage,  adhesive  straps  should  be  applied  to 
the  foot,  ankle,  and  leg.  They  serve  a  threefold  purpose,  keej)- 
ing  the  foot  in  a  correct  position,  preventing  extreme  motion  in 
any  direction,  and  exerting  automatic  massage  by  varying  the 
pressure  in  different  parts  every  time  the  foot  is  moved. 

The  leg  should  be  shaved,  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  fit  accurately  and  each  will  overlap 
the  next  by  a  third  of  an  inch.  The  exact  pattern  makes  little  dif- 
ference, since  the  individual  strips  are  soon  welded  into  a  single 
casing.  A  good  plan  is  to  apply  a  broad  strip  like  a  stirrup,  ex- 
tending from  below  the  knee  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  cover- 
ing the  inner  malleolus,  the  plantar  surface  of  the  heel,  the  outer 
malleolus,  and  finishing  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg  near  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  In  applying  this,  the  foot  should  be  held  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  and  in  a  correct  position  laterally,  or 
possibly  slightly  abducted,  in  order  to  relax  the  strain  on  the 
injured  ligaments.  Additional  strips  not  more  than  an  inch 
wide  should  circle  the  heel  horizontally,  and  reach  to  the  base  of 
the  toes  (Fig.  266).  These  should  be  carried  well  above  the 
ankle.  If  there  is  fear  that  the  swelling  will  increase,  these  hori- 
zontal strips  may  be  stopped  before  they  meet  in  front,  although 
the  support  in  that  case  will  be  less  firm.    A  light  gauze  bandage 
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completes  the  dressing.  On  the  third  day  the  patient  can  walk 
about  with  a  cane,  but  the  massage  and  passive  motion  should  be 
continued. 

If  the  adhesive  plaster  becomes  loose,  it  should  be  removed  and 
renewed.     After  two  weeks  it  may  be  removed,  but  douches  and 
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massage  should  then  be  resumed  and  continued  as  long  as  the 
joint  is  weak. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  cold  to  heat  in  the  early  treatment  of 
these  sprains,  and  keep  an  ice-bag  in  contact  with  the  ankle  for 
a  part  of  each  day  after  the  adhesive  plaster  has  been  applied. 
This  plan  works  well  in  some  cases,  but  must  be  used  with  cau- 
tion if  the  patient  is  old  or  feeble. 

Sprain  of  Extheme  Sevehitt. — In  sprains  of  extreme  de- 
grees of  severity  there  is  marked  pain  and  swelling,  and  a  great 
deal  of  abnormal  motion,  amounting  to  a  partial  dislocation.  One 
often  suspects  a  fracture  of  one  malleolus,  althougli  it  may  be 
impossible  to  prove  this  without  a  radiographic  examination. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  as  follows:  One  should  elevate  the 
limb  and  apply  hot  fomentations  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  keep 
them  hot  with  hot  water  bags,  which  can  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  without  disturbing  the  wet  cloths.  The  limb  should  be 
fixed  by  sandbags,  not  too  tightly  filled.  Two  or  three  times  a 
day  the  dressing  should  be  removed,  and  gentle  massage  given 
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without  disturbing  the  joint.  A  bed  rest  should  keep  the  clothes 
from  touching  the  foot.  On  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  when 
the  swelling  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  leg  should  be  shaved, 
covered  with  sheet  wadding,  and  encased  in  a  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  the  foot  being  held  at  a  right 
angle.     The  patient  may  go  about  on  crutches. 

After  two  weeks  the  cast  should  be  removed,  a  hot  douche 
and  massage  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  passive  and  active 
motion  begun.  The  patient  should  bear  his  full  weight  on  the 
injured  foot  in  three  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of 
injury. 

Molded  gypsum  splints  may  also  be  used.  (See  Figs,  270  and 
271,  p.  506.)  They  arc  easily  removed  for  massage  and  can  be 
reapplied  by  the  patient. 

Securrent  Sprain  of  Ankle. — The  ankle  is  especially  liable  to 
a  resprain,  and  hence  it  is  desirable  in  many  instances  to  advise 
the  patient  to  protect  the  joint  long  after  the  external  evidences 
of  injury  have  disapjxiared.  Many  persons  prefer  a  woven  rub- 
ber anklet,  or  one  iiiudc  of  leather,  which  laces  up,  to  the  daily 
application  of  a  bandage.  Such  apparatus  is  more  serviceable 
at  the  ankle  than  at  the  knee,  as  the  more  limited  range  of  motion 
at  the  ankle  and  the  different  shape  of  the  parts  make  it  easy  to 
keep  it  in  place. 

Rupture  of  a  Lateral  Ligament  of  the  Knee.  — This  in- 
jury  is  usually  produced  by  direct  violence.  A  heavy  body,  for 
instance,  a  falling  sack  of  grain,  strikes  against  the  leg  or  knee, 
when  the  foot  and  body  are  fixed.  The  result  is  an  undue  stretch- 
ing of  the  ligaments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  knee,  with  rupture. 
If  this  rupture  is  not  too  extensive,  the  patient  can  walk  al)out, 
but  he  is  careful  to  use  the  limb  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
strain  being  brought  on  the  ruptured  ligauient.  Pain  after  this 
injury  is  slight  if  the  limb  is  ke})t  at  rest.  There  is  often  very 
little  ecchymosis,  and  the  swelling  may  not  be  excessive.  The 
pathognomonic  symptom  is  an  abnormal  lateral  motion,  best  sho^\^l 
as  follows:  Let  the  patient  lie  on  his  back,  or  lean  back  in  a 
chair,  with  both  legs  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  Test  the 
lateral  mobility  of  the  sound  knee  by  grasping  the  leg  firmly 
above  the  ankle,  and  using  the  other  hand  as  a  fulcrum  placed 
against  the  patient's  knee.    Test  first  the  internal  and  then  the  ox- 
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temal  ligament  Eepeat  the  tests  on  the  injured  side.  If  one  of 
the  ligaments  is  ruptured  moderate  force  will  swing  the  leg  away 
from  its  normal  line  to  an  appreciable  angle,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees.  When  the  leg  is  relaxed  it  swings  back  into  line 
with  a  peculiar  snap,  which  is  easily  remembered  if  it  has  once 
been  felt.  It  is  something  like  the  snap  with  which  the  lid  of  a 
match-box  closes,  if  there  is  a  spring  in  its  hinge.  Treatment 
is  similar  to  that  for  severe  sprain,  plus  a  longer  protection  of 
the  ligament  by  a  posterior  splint.  The  patient  should  remain  in 
bed  a  few  days,  sit  about  or  walk  with  crutches  for  ten  days  more, 
and  wear  a  splint  for  another  two  weeks  at  least  Massage  and 
passive  motions  are  indicated  after  the  first  week  or  so. 

Dislocatioiis.  — Dislocations  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  lower 
extremity  are  rare  and  serious  lesions,  which  are  not  seen  in  ambu- 
lant practise. 

Dislocation  of  one  of  the  toes  sometimes  occurs.  In  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  it  closely  resembles  dislocation  of  a  finger,  which 
see  (p.  357). 

Fracture  of  the  Femur. — Most  of  the  fractures  of  the 
femur  are  too  serious  to  find  a  place  in  a  text-book  on  minor 
surgery  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
(liflFerential  diagnosis  of  sprains  and  contusions.  It  is,  however, 
|X)ssible  for  a  patient  to  fracture  the  femur  and  yet  walk  about 
This  is  fioiuetimes  the  case  after  impacted  fracture,  and  walking 
is  j)ossible  after  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Fracture  of  the  Great  Trochanter. — This  rare  injury 
is  caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  directed  against  the  great  trochanter, 
a  part  of  which  may  then  be  separated  from  the  femur,  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  gluteal  tendon. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  There  is  a  local  pain,  swelling, 
and  ecchymosis.  The  patient  walks  guardedly,  and  gets  up  and 
sits  down  with  pain  and  difficulty.  Palpation  reveals  the  loosened 
fragment,  which  may  also  be  shown  in  a  good  radiograph  (Fig. 
207). 

All  the  treatment  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the  trochanter 
firmly  against  the  shaft  of  the  femur  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter and  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
bone  united  firmly  in  the  case  of  the  patient  referred  to  in 
Figure  207. 
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Fractnre  of  Patella. — Tlif  patella  may  be:  broken  by  direct 
violence,  as  by  a  full  on  the  knee ;  or  by  indirect  violence,  when  a 
sudden  strain  is  brought  upon  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor. In  the  first  case  the  fracture  may  be  single  or  multiple, 
and  the  separation  of  the  fragments  slight  or  extreme,  and  there 


may  or  may  not  Itp  niptiirc  of  the  strong  ajxtneuroses  at  the  sides 
of  the  patella.  Those  niraiciira'ws  fonn  so  important  a  part  of 
the  extension  upjuiratiis  that  if  they  are  not  ruptured  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  exten<I  his  leg. 

If  the  fracture  is  due  to  indirect  violence,  it  is  almost  always 
single  and  transverse,  the  lateral  aponeuroses  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
and  the  gap  Iietween  tlie  fragments  is  proporltonntely  wide.  Diag- 
nosis is  usually  easily  made  by  the  history  of  the  accident,  by 
direct  iial]intion  of  tlie  fragments,  by  the  presence  of  a  gap  which 
is  lessened  by  pressure  together  of  the  fragments  and  increased 
when  the  log  is  flexed,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  extend 
the  flexed  leg,  although  this  can  be  roadily  perfonned  by  passive 
motion.      Accompanying   signs   are   swelling,   eccliymoais    (often 
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abaeDt),  and  fluid  in  tlie  joint  (either  serum  or  blood).  If  the 
swelling  ia  not  great,  crepitus  may  be  obtained  by  crowding  the 
fragments  together,  and  moving  one  on  the  other. 

Treatment. — The  limb  slioiild  be  extended  on  a  molded  pos- 
terior splint  for  four  weeks,  more  or  less,  during  which  time  the 
fragments  should  be  held  in  apposition  in  one  of  four  ways:  (o) 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  (h)  by  a  suitably  dimpled  plaster 
of  Paris  circular  bandage,  or  (c)  by  suture  of  the  aponeuroses  at 
the  sides  of  and  in  front  of  the  patella,  or  (d)  by  suture  of  the 
fragments  themselves.  If  the  fragments  cannot  be  approximated 
digitally,  neither  (a)  nor  (6)  is  a  suitable  mode  of  treatment. 

The  posterior  splint  necessary,  if  plan  (a),  (c),  or  (d)  is 
followed,  is  best  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  according  to  direc- 
tions on  page  707.  The 
leg  should  be  fully  ex- 
tended when  the  splint 
is  applied.  When  the 
splint  has  set,  it  should 
be  removed,  fully  dried, 
and  covered  with  can- 
ton flannel.  It  may  be 
bandaged  to  the  limb, 
or  held  in  place  with 
several  pieces  of  broad 
tape  or  light  webbing, 
brought  together  in 
front  with  Imckles. 

If  plan  (a)  is  fol- 
lowed, the  limb  is 
shaved  al)out  the  knee, 
the  fragments  are  digi- 
tally approximated,  and 
fixed  by  two  strips  of 
adhesive  jdaster,  one 
passing  below  the  pH- 
tella  and  ani'bored  on 
the  sides  of  the  tbigli, 

the  other  passing  above  tlie  patella  and  anchored  on  the  sides  of 
the  leg  (Fig.  -JUS),    If  these  tilt  tlie  frngiuents  a  third  strip  may 
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be  applied  directly  across  the  patella.  The  posterior  splint  should 
then  be  applied. 

If  plan  (b)  is  followed,  the  fragments  are  approximated  digi- 
tally by  the  surgeon,  while  the  assistant  applies  a  circular  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage  from  above  the  ankle  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  limb  is  kept  in  full  extension  by  lifting  it  and  placing 
the  foot  on  a  box  some  twelve  inches  al)ovo  the  level  of  the  bed 
or  table  on  which  the  patient  is  lying.  Sheet  wadding  or  some 
similar  material  is  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  limb.  As  the  as- 
sistant carries  the  bandage  across  the  knee,  the  surgeon  carefully 
removes  his  fingers,  one  at  a  time,  and  quickly  replaces  thera,  thus 
keeping  up  pressure  at  the  points  at  which  he  has  found  that  he 
can  best  overcome  displacement  of  the  fragments.  This  procedure 
is  repeated  as  often  as  the  circular  turns  of  the  plaster  bandage 
pass  the  knee.  When  the  splint  is  completed  there  will  be  in  it  four 
or  more  depressions  made  by  the  finger-tips,  and  so  disposed  that 
they  prevent  the  fragments  of  patella  from  becoming  separated. 

The  accumulation  of  much  fluid  in  the  knee-joint  will  inter- 
fere with  the  successful  employment  of  plans  (a)  and  (6).  The 
pressure  of  a  rubber  or  other  elastic  bandage  may  cause  its  resorp- 
tion in  a  few  days.  If  not,  it  may  1x3  evacuated  with  a  medium 
sized  trocar  and  cannula,  or  better,  through  a  quarter-inch  incision. 
The  risk  of  infection  is  extremely  slight  if  the  skin  is  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  turpentine,  and  alcohol,  and  the  instrument  is 
boiled  and  its  point  not  handled.  Local  anesthesia  suffices.  The 
opening  should  be  made  at  the  side  of  the  knee,  and  far  enough 
back  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  adhesive  strips. 

Treatment  hy  Operation:  Plans  (c)  and  (d). — If  digital 
approximation  of  the  fragments  is  impossible  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  fascia  between  the  fragments  or  for  any  other  reason, 
ligamentous  or  bony  suture  should  be  advised — plans  (c)  and  (d). 
Both  of  these  entail  the  risk  of  sepsis,  w^hich  in  the  knee  may  be 
serious;  but  in  favorable  cases  the  period  of  recovery  is  lessened 
and  the  union  of  the  fragments  is  stronger  than  in  many  of  the 

■ 

cases  treated  without  operation.  Therefore,  operation  is  advisable 
even  in  many  cases  in  w^hich  digital  approximation  can  be  achieved. 
A  transverse  incision  of  the  skin,  removal  of  blood  clots  from  the 
joint  cavity,  and  suture  of  the  lateral  aponeurotic  tears  and  of  the 
gap  in  the  strong  fascia  anterior  to  the  patella  itself,  with  twenty 
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day  chromic  catgut,  is  the  simplest  operation.  But  good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  suture  of  the  bony  f ragments,  or  by  passing 
a  string  around  the  patella,  or  by  other  methods  of  approximation. 
The  materials  used  have  been  wire  and  silk,  as  well  as  absorbable 
materials.  The  skin  wound  is  to  be  sutured  without  drainage, 
and  a  posterior  splint  applied. 

In  the  after  treatment,  massage  is  a  valuable  aid.  It  may  be 
begun  as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  care  being  exercised  not  to  pull 
upon  the  fragments.  Passive  motions  may  be  employed  in  two 
weeks,  but  they  should  be  slight  in  extent  until  there  is  plainly 
union  between  the  fragments.  By  these  methods  stiffness  of  the 
knee  may  be  avoided.  They  cannot  be  employed  if  plan  (6)  is 
adopted,  and  hence  the  circular  splint  should  be  cut  away  in  two 
weeks,  and  a  new  one  applied,  or  a  change  in  treatment  may  then 
be  made  to  plan  (a) — the  use  of  adhesive  strips. 

A  patient  should  walk  with  a  shortened  posterior  splint  in  four 
weeks,  but  he  should  not  attempt  to  bring  strain  upon  the  fractured 
patella,  and  such  motions  as  kneeling  or  using  that  limb  for  stair 
climbing  should  be  forbidden  for  three  months. 

Fracture  of  the  Tibia.— Delayed  Union — Fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  coexisting,  and  fracture  of  the  tibia  alone  above 
the  malleolus,  are  excluded  from  ambulant  practise.  Patients  with 
such  lesions  may  come  for  treatment  some  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury, the  bones  not  yet  having  united  properly.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  non-union  of  the  tibia.  Palpation 
will  reveal  the  plane  of  the  fracture.  The  leg  should  be  grasped 
firmly  above  the  fracture  with  one  hand,  and  below  the  fracture 
with  the  other.  By  a  firm,  quick  motion,  the  broken  bone  should 
be  tested  for  abnormal  mobility.  This  test  should  be  applied  both 
laterally  and  anteroposteriorly.  The  position  of  the  fragments, 
when  at  rest  and  when  the  patient  bears  weight  on  the  injured  limb, 
should  also  be  noted.  All  of  these  facts  should  be  recorded  for 
future  comparison.  Eadiographs  should  also  be  made  in  two 
planes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  conditions 
present.  If  the  deformity  is  not  extreme,  or  can  be  manually 
corrected,  and  if  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  are  in  contact  or 
can  be  brought  into  contact  without  producing  too  great  deformity, 
union  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  plan  of  treatment:  Make 
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two  lateral  molded  plaster  of  Paris  splints  to  reach  from  the 
ankle  nearly  to  the  knee.  Each  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
about  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb.  This  gives  them 
a  firmer  grasp,  and  the  curve  adds  greatly  to  their  strength.  When 
they  have  set  they  should  be  removed,  dried,  covered  with  canton 
flannel,  and  affixed  to  the  leg  with  cloth  straps  and  buckles.  Every 
day,  or  every  second  day,  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  should 
be  ground  together  by  the  surgeon  for  two  or  three  minutes  or  more, 
according  to  the  teiiiperament  of  the  patient.  This  is  not  so  painful 
a  procedure  as  it  sounds,  and  no  anesthetic  is  required.  The 
splints  should  be  firmly  strapped  in  place,  and  the  patient  en- 
couraged to  walk  about  with  crutches,  yet  bearing  much  of  his 
weight  on  the  injured  leg.  This  treatment  should  be  repeated 
until  there  is  tenderness  and  swelling  at  the  site  of  fracture.  The 
grinding  of  the  bones  together  may  then  be  jx^rformed  less  often, 
allowing  time  between  treatments  for  the  tenderness  to  subside 
somewhat,  but  not  enough  for  all  signs  of  irritation  to  disapjwar. 
In  two  or  three  weeks  increased  callus  interferes  with  the  grind- 
ing of  the  bones  on  each  otlier,  and  this  part  of  the  treatment  may 
then  be  omitted ;  but  tlie  ])atient  should  increase  his  exercise,  and 
bear  more  weight  on  the  limb.  In  many  cases  a  complete  bony 
•  union  will  result  in  one  or  two  months. 

If  there  is  bad  angular  deformity  which  cannot  be  corrected 
manually,  or  if  the  ends  of  the  tibia  are  plainly  separated,  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  contact  except  by  producing  an  angular 
deformity,  as  is  often  the  case  after  compoimd  fracture  with  loss 
of  bone  (non-union  after  operation),  the  treatment  above  outlined 
is  not  indicated  and  o])cration  must  be  considered. 

It  is  also  well  to  remeniber  that  a  united  fibula  may  keep 
apart  the  ends  of  a  fractured  tibia,  especially  if  there  is  loss  of 
the  tibial  substance.  The  author  has  seen  two  cases  of  failure 
after  operation  for  non-union  of  the  til)ia,  which  were  clearly  due 
to  this  cause,  as  in  both  cases  the  condition  was  the  same.  There 
had  been  no  resection  of  the  fibula,  and  the  cut  ends  of  the  tibia 
could  not  be  approximated  except  by  producing  a  bad  angular 
deformity. 

Fracture  of  the  Fibula. — Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  violence,  but  the  bone  may  be 
broken  near  its  upper  extremity  by  a  sudden  pull  of  the  biceps 
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^^cle.  As  the  greater  portion  of  the  fibula  is  covered  by  thick 
^^iscles,  fracture  of  its  shaft  may  exist  without  the  usual  signs  of 
Celling,  ecchymosis,  and  crepitus.  Palpation  is  unsatisfactory, 
^lid  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk.  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon 
^ling  for  a  fracture  of  this  character  to  be  overlooked.  Positive 
^  igns  are  shortening  of  the  fibula,  measured  from  end  to  end,  pain 
on  direct  pressure,  pain  on  pressure  upon  the  bone  at  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  fracture,  and  absolute  inability  of  the  patient  to 
lift  the  heel  from  the  floor  while  bearing  weight  on  the  injured 
limb.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  heel  is  raised  in  part  by 
the  action  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  longus  and  brevis  pero- 
nei  muscles.  These  muscles  arise  from  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  fibula,  and  their  contraction  disturbs  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  bone.  If  the  break  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula,  displacement  of  fragments,  crepitus,  and  false  motion  can 
usually  be  made  out  in  addition  to  the  signs  given  above. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  chooses  to  remain  in  bed,  no 
apparatus  is  necessary  other  than  small  pillows  or  sandbags  to 
steady  the  leg,  and  a  cradle  to  keep  the  clothes  from  resting  on 
the  limb ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  apj)ly  a  light  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  with  the  foot  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  leg.  The  following  day  the  patient  may  go  about  on 
crutches.  During  the  first  week,  when  sitting  or  lying,  the  foot 
should  be  kept  at  least  as  high  as  the  hips  in  order  to  coimteract 
the  tendency  to  swell. 

The  immediate  application  of  a  circular  bandage  of  plaster  of 
Paris  is  often  advised  against  on  account  of  the  risk  of  swelling  in 
a  constricted  space.  When  the  injury  is  a  slight  one,  as  in  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  without  severe  contusion,  this  risk  is  slight.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  toes  should  be  left  imcovered  for  inspection. 
They  should  remain  warm,  and  the  circulation  should  remain 
active.  The  blood  should  return  quickly  to  the  surface  when  pres- 
sure made  with  the  finger  is  removed.  Such  inspection  should 
be  repeated  every  few  hours  for  a  day  or  so,  especially  if  the 
patient  complains  of  a  tight  feeling  or  pain.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it 
is  better  to  cut  the  splint  down  the  front.    It  need  not  be  removed. 

After  the  second  day  the  patient  may  go  about  with  crutches, 
and  may  begin  to  bear  a  little  weight  on  the  foot  after  the  third 
week,  increasing  the  pressure  gradually,  but  not  bearing  full  weight 
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on  the  foot  for  at  least  four  weeks.  The  splint  may  be  discarded 
in  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  fracture,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fractures  of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  (Either  or  Both), 
Involving  the  Ankle-joint. — These  fractures  are  almost  in- 
variably due  to  indirect  violence.  They  often  follow  slips  and 
falls  on  the  street.  Many  of  them  would  be  sprains  except  for 
the  close  mortising  of  the  astragalus  between  the  two  malleoli. 
Many  of  these  fractures  are  serious  injuries,  but  others  permit  the 
patient  to  walk.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  the  whole 
class.  The  chief  end  of  treatment  after  a  fracture  is  to  restore 
function  by  obtaining  (1)  bony  union  of  the  fragments  in  good 
position,  and  (2)  mobility  of  the  adjacent  joints.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  involving  the  ankle-joint,  the  second  object  has 
often  been  overlooked;  and  that  is  the  more  unfortimate,  since 
non-union  of  a  malleolus  is  very  rare. 

Diagnosis.' — Diagnosis  in  these  cases  should  include  not  only 
the  determination  of  a  fracture  and  its  approximate  position,  but 
also  the  change,  if  such  exists,  in  the  relation  of  the  three  bones 
forming  the  joint,  namely  the  two  malleoli  and  the  astragalus. 
Upon  the  recognition  and  the  correction  of  such  displacement  de- 
pends the  restoration  of  the  fimction  of  the  limb.  In  most  cases 
it  is  well  to  examine  the  patient  imder  an  anesthetic,  and  when 
possible  to  make  radiograplis  of  the  ankle  in  both  anteroposterior 
and  lateral  directions. 

Displacement,  if  it  exists,  is  usually  lateral  and  backward. 
There  is  often  great  swelling  in  these  cases,  a  part  of  which  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  blood,  or  serum  in  the  ankle-joint. 
This  masks  the  bony  deformity,  and  often  makes  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  bones  properly  if  the  patient  is  first  seen  a  day  or 
two  after  the  injury. 

Treatment. — The  old  plan,  and  one  that  is  still  advocated 
by  many,  was  to  tie  the  leg  up  in  a  pillow,  or  with  side  splints, 
for  a  few  days  until  the  acute  swelling  subsides.  While  good 
results  have  many  times  been  obtained  in  this  way,  the  treatment 
is  irrational.  It  is  far  better  to  put  the  broken  bones  at  once 
into  as  nearly  normal  relations  as  possible.  At  a  later  day,  if  it  is 
seen  on  examination  that  the  replacement  can  be  made  even  more 
perfect,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  reapply  the  splints, 
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differently  padded,  or  to  make  new  splints.  If  one  has  at  com- 
mand a  good  X-ray  machine,  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  will 
not  prevent  a  correct  diagnosis ;  but  even  without  this  help  one  can 
usually  judge  of  the  character  of  the  displacement,  and  manipu- 
late the  parts  accordingly.  The  best  plan  of  treatment  ia  then 
aa  follows: 

Having  determined  the  aite  of  fracture  and  the  degree  of  dis- 
placement, the  surgeon  should  manipulate  the  foot  until  con- 
vinced that  it  is  brought  into  a  correct  position.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  the  leg  by  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  toes,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  deformity. 
A  better  plan  in  most  cases  is  to  grasp  the  heel  between  tlie  thumb 
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and  two  fingers,  and  while  making  traction  with  this  hand  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  leg,  to  flex  the  ankle  to  a  right  angle  by  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  toes  (Fig.  269)  ;  or  one  may  correct  lateral  or  poste- 
rior displneomcnt  by  grasping  the  leg  with  one  hand  and  the  heel 
with  tlie  other.  In  both  of  these  ways  the  foot  can  be  flexed  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  and  slightly  inverted.  According  to 
circumstances,  the  surgeon  will  hold  the  leg  or  entrust  it  to  an 
assistant    If  his  assistant  knows  how  to  make  and  aj*  ' 
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of  Paris  splint,  and  can  bandage  it  to  the  log,  the  surgeon  should 
bold  the  limb  in  a  correct  position,  as  this  is  the  more  important 


Fio.  270.— 8th AP  Splints 


task.  The  making  of  strap  splints  is  described  on  page  707.  In 
this  case  two  arc  reijuired,  pacli  alwut  twenty-four  inches  long,  and 
three  or  four  inches  wide.     Three  roller  bandages  will  make  tlic 


two.     The  posterior  is  first  applied,  and  sliould  reach  from  the  »ip- 
per  part  of  the  calf  to  the  tips  of  the  toes.     Next  a  lateral  splint, 
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either  internal  or  external,  starting  at  the  same  level,  is  carried 
down  the  leg,  across  the  middle  of  the  sole,  and  then  across  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  until  it  reaches  itself,  after  having  encircled 
the  foot  (Fig.  270).  These  are  bandaged  in  place  with  a  gauze 
bandage.  The  person  wlio  is  holding  the  foot  in  a  correct  position 
should  not  let  go  until  the  ])laster  has  set — ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
if  it  is  fresh.  When  dry  the  splints  may  be  removed  (Fig.  271), 
lined  with  canton  flannel,  and  reai)plied ;  but  a  safer  plan  is  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  for  at  least  a  week,  as  the  lateral  splint 
never  gets  quite  such  a  firm  grip  again  after  it  has  been  removed. 

If  one  prefers  a  circular  plaster  of  Paris  splint  for  this  class 
of  injuries,  its  application  is  described  on  page  703.  The  correct 
holding  of  the  foot  and  kg  is  equally  important. 

The  object  of  flexing  the  foot  to  a  right  angle  with  the  leg  is 
twofold.  This  brings  the  wide  j)ortion  of  the  astragalus  between 
tlie  malleoli,  and  thus  insures  a  slot  wide  enough  for  free  motion 
of  the  astragalus  in  walking.  Secondly,  if  the  ankle-joint  should 
be  stiff,  the  patient  can  stand  with  his  heel  on  the  floor,  and  there- 
fore walk,  not  gracefully,  but  without  pain.  If  the  ankle  is  stiff 
in  an  extended  position,  equally  good  walking  is  impossible  except 
by  building  up  the  heel  of  the  shoe  on  the  affected  side,  and  the 
heel  and  sole  of  the  other  shoe. 

The  slight  inversion  of  the  foot  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  traumatic  flatfoot,  which  may  result  if  the  foot  is  everted.  This 
inversion  should  not  be  excessive. 

The  patient  may  go  about  on  crutches  from  the  start  in  cases 
without  disj>lacement,  and  after  a  few  days  in  the  graver  injuries. 
The  injured  foot  should  be  kept  elevated  when  the  patieut  is  sit- 
ting. After  the  first  week  the  lateral  splint  at  least  should  be 
removed  for  daily  bathing  and  massage.  This  will  a<ld  gn^atly  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  hasten  the  recovery.  The  j)atient 
should  bear  some  weight  on  the  injured  limb  in  four  or  six 
weeks,  and  the  full  weight  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  recovery  delayed  Ix^yond  these  periods,  in 
which  the  functions  were  ultimately  completely  restored. 

Fracture  of  the  Astragalus. — The  astragalus  is  broken  by 
falls  upon  the  f(»et,  especially  if  the  foot  is  sharply  flexed  against 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia.  In  such  a  case  the  fracture  will 
probably  extend  through  the  nock  of  the  astragalus,  separating  the 
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head  from  the  body.  One-half  the  bone  may  then  be  dislocated 
from  its  normal  position. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  are  pain  when  an  attempt  i? 
made  to  move  the  foot  or  to  bear  any  weight  upon  the  heeL  If 
there  is  no  dislocation  of  a  fragment,  the  diagnosis  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  radiographs 
of  both  feet  for  a  careful  comparison. 

Treatment  consists  in  reduction  of  the  fragments.  If  there 
is  marked  displacement,  reduction  can  seldom  be  effected  with- 
out an  operation.  If  the  deformity  is  slight,  the  limb  should 
be  immobilized,  with  the  foot  at  right  angle  to  the  leg  and  slightly 
inverted.  A  light  plaster  of  Paris  circular  bandage  from  the 
base  of  the  toes  nearly  to  the  knee  accomplishes  the  objects  of 
treatment  admirably.  In  a  few  days  this  should  be  split  down 
the  front,  removed  for  daily  massage  and  passive  motion,  and 
reapplied. 

Prognosis  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amoimt  of  displacement. 
If  this  is  slight,  a  normal  gait  may  be  regained  in  tvvo  or  three 
months.  If  the  displacement  is  considerable,  the  function  of  the 
ankle-joint  is  likely  to  be  permanently  impaired.  If  reduction 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  manipulation,  the  displaced  fragment 
should  be  removed.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  good  function 
has  been  obtained  after  the  removal  of  even  the  whole  astragalus. 

Fracture  of  the  Os  Calcis. — The  os  calcis  is  broken  by 
falls  or  jumps  from  high  places,  the  patient  striking  squarely  upon 
his  heels.  One  or  both  bones  may  be  broken.  The  plane  of  frac- 
ture may  be  eitluT  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  oblique,  or  irregular. 

The  chief  syniptoins  complained  of  are  pain  and  an  inability 
to  bear  the  weight  on  the  heel.  Examination  will  show  a  distinct 
increased  bony  thickness  beneath  the  malleoli,  as  compared  with 
the  uninjured  side.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  crepitus 
can  often  be  obtained  by  grasping  the  malleoli  with  one  hand  and 
manipulating  the  base  of  the  os  calcis;  or  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  bone  may  be  grasped  with  one  hand  and  the  posterior  por- 
tion manipulated  with  the  other.  In  some  cases,  when  the  acute 
swelling  has  subsided,  the  plantar  surface  of  the  heel  is  dis- 
tinctly nearer  the  tips  of  the  malleoli  than  on  the  uninjured  side. 

Treatment. — The  foot  should  be  placed  in  a  correct  position 
— that  is,  flexed  to  ninety  degrees  or  less,  and  slightly  inverted — 
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and  held  in  this  position  by  a  light  plaster  of  Paris  bandage 
extending  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  patient  should  go  about  on 
crutches,  without  touching  the  affected  limb  to  the  floor.  No  other 
treatment  is  necessary.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  splint  should 
be  removed,  and  passive  and  active  motion  encouraged. 

The  pain  after  fracture  of  the  os  calcis  varies  greatly.  Some 
patients  suffer  little,  while  others  have  some  pain  upon  using  the 
foot  months  after  the  injury. 

If  fragments  of  the  os  calcis  are  badly  displaced,  they  should 
be  removed,  the  prognosis  after  operation  being  favorable.  The 
incision  may  be  made  on  either  side,  low  enough  do\vn  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  and  tendons  which  pass  under  the 
malleoli. 

Fracture  of  the  Metatarsals.— Fracture  of  one  or  more 
of  tlie  metatarsal  bones  is  almost  always  due  to  direct  violence,  such 
as  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  foot  or  the  fall  of  a  weight  upon 
it.  The  accompanying  swelling,  and  possibly  wounds  of  the  soft 
parts,  mask  tlie  fracture  of  the  bone,  but  such  a  fracture  can  usually 
be  made  out  by  careful  examination.  The  symptoms  are  swelling, 
ecchymosis,  and  pain.  The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure  against 
the  head  of  the  affected  metatarsal  as  well  as  by  pressure  directly 
upon  the  site  of  fracture.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  is  grasped  and 
manipulated,  pain  is  also  increased,  and  often  crepitus  is  produced. 
The  patient  can  usually  walk  by  bearing  his  weight  ujwn  his  heel. 
A  constricting  bandage,  either  of  adhesive  strips  or,  better,  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  extending  above  the  ankle,  will  give  the  patient 
considerable  relief.  Recovery  is  usually  complete  in  one  or  two 
months. 

Fracture  of  the  Phalanges. — The  bones  of  the  toes  are 
broken  as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  the  fracture  is  often 
a  compound  one.  The  usual  signs  are  present  and  are  easily 
elicited. 

Fracture  of  the  great  toe  can  be  treated  by  splints.  If  one 
of  the  other  toes  is  broken,  it  may  be  immobilized  and  deformity 
in  it  reduced  by  weaving  rubber  adhesive  strips  over  and  under 
the  toes  (Fig.  300,  p.  555). 

Amputations. — Most  of  the  amputations  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity are  major  operations,  and  are  followed  by  rest  in  bed,  at  least 
until  the  flaps  have  united ;  but  as  compound  fractures  of  the  toes 
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are  common  in  ambulant  practise,  a  few  words  as  to  minor  amputa- 
tions will  not  be  out  of  place.  What  has  been  said  on  amputation 
of  the  fingers  (p.  390)  is  true  for  amputations  of  the  toes.  They 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  immediate  appearance,  al- 
though it  is  often  well  to  lose  a  phalanx  to  gain  primary  union. 
However,  a  part  of  a  toe  has  nothing  like  the  value  of  a  part  of 
a  finger.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  to  preserve  the 
whole  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  because  of  their  func- 
tion in  completing  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  because  of  the  muscular 
attachments  to  them.  If  the  great  toe  is  amputated,  the  tendon 
of  the  long  flexor  should  be  firmly  sutured  in  the  attachments  of 
the  short  flexors  to  the  metatarsal.  If  there  is  plenty  of  skin  for 
the  flaps  the  suture  line  should  be  kept  away  from  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  toe  by  making  a  large  plantar  flap.  In  amputation 
through  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  an  oval  incision  may  be 
chosen,  or  a  long  j)lantar  flap  may  be  sutured  to  a  short  dorsal  flap. 
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EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AITD  COLD 

Frost-bite* — Slight  exposures  of  the  limbs  of  healthy  persons 
to  cold  produeo  only  temporary  discomfort.  Anemic  and  ill  nour- 
ished individuals  suffer  from  subsequent  pain  and  burning  of  the 
exposed  parts  called  chilblains.  Prophylactic  treatment  consists 
in  the  administration  of  iron  and  other  tonics,  in  the  wearing  of 
warm  loose  clothing,  in  the  improvement  of  local  circulation  by 
cold  bathing,  etc. 


Fio.  272. — Fhoht-bite  of  Both  Feet,  Three  Weeks  after  Ikjdrt,  Smowimo  * 
ZoME  or  BuoHT  iNJunr  with  Losa  of  Epithelu'ii  (Now  Restored),  a  Zohb 
or  Deeper  Injury  with  Loss  of  the  Whole  Skin  {Now  a  GRANin^rtNO 
Arxa),  AMD  A  Zone  or  Total.  Ganurene.    Patient  k  woaum  aiged  Gfty-aix  yeu^ 
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When  any  part  of  tbe  body  has  been  chilled  or  frozen  its 
temperature  should  be  very  gradually  raised  to  nonnaL  The 
more  severe  the  frost,  the  greater  the  importance  of  this  rule. 
Hence  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  limb  which  is  frozen 
Folid  should  be  thawed  out  by  rubbing  with  ice  or  snow,  or 
by  immersion  in  ice-water.  Even  in  less  severe  cases  the  per- 
son should  keep  away  from  the  fire  on  entering  the  house,  and 
should  bathe  the  affected  part  with  cold  water.  Painful  spots  may 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Tlic  i»i|xirtance  of  conservative  treatment  in  the  severer  de- 
grees of  frost-bite  has  been  emphasized  on  page  397.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  (Fig.  272  and  Fig.  273)  show  most  graph- 
ically liow  miiL'li  may  be  gained  by  delay.  The  new  growth  of 
epithelium  and  granulations  made  it  possible  to  amputate  less 
tissue  and  still  gain  union  of  the  flaps.  All  of  the  tarsal  bones 
were  preserved  in  t!ie  right  foot,  while  in  tlie  left  foot  it  was 


necessary  to  ^Clno^'e  the  cuneiforms.  The  patient  notices  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  stability  of  the  two  feet  on  this  account. 
At  the  time  of  the  amputation  even  these  flaps  were  not  entirely 
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covered  with  epithelium.  The  deeper  tissues  united  promptly, 
but  the  granulating  areas  required  many  weeks  to  become  covered 
by  epithelium,  in  part  derived 
from  skin-grafta,  and  in  part 
from  lateral  growth  from  the 
existing  epithelium.  This  is, 
however,  time  well  spent,  since 
the  useful  feet  obtained  are  far 
superior  to  the  stumps  remain- 
ing after  a  Sj-me'a  or  even  a 
Cliopart'a  amputation.  Com- 
pare what  is  said  below,  in  the 
paragraphs  on  gangrene. 

BtuUB. — Tlie  dorsum  of  the 
fiKit  is  often  burned  by  hot  wa- 
ter, etc,  spilled  upon  it  More 
serious  bums  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity are  due  to  the  skirts 
catching  fire.  The  bums  in 
such  cases  are  most  severe  on 
the  posterior  surface  from  the 
knee  to  the  hip  (Fig.  274). 

Directions  for  the  treatment 
of  bums  are  given  on  page  20. 

Oangrene. — For  clinical 
purposes  cases  o£  gangrene  of 
tlie  toes  or  foot  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  In  one 
class  tlie  cause  is  external — a 
crush,    a    bum,    carbolic    acid, 

frost-bite,  etc.,  and  is  usually  not  repeated.  In  the  other  class 
tlte  cause  is  internal — endarteritis,  diabetes,.  Raynaud's  disease, 
etc  In  this  class  the  cause  is  more  or  less  continuous.  In  the 
first  class  palliative  treatment  should  be  carried  out  until  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  well  established.  The  superficial  gangrene  in 
these  cases  is  almost  always  more  extensive  than  the  deeper  gan- 
grene, so  that  by  delay  good  flaps  may  be  obtained  for  a  lesser 
amputation  than  at  first  appeared  possible  (Fig.  275). 

The  reverse  is  often  true  in  gangrene  due  to  a  constitutional 


1.  274. — IttinNH  or  THE  Dack  or  the 
Leo  and  Thioh  of  a  Ciiii.d  Cavskd 
Br  Clothinq  Catthino  Fire.  Pho- 
tograph four  H'li'ks  aft  IT  injury. 
Note  that  a  few  dwp  ([roups  of  ep- 
Uielial  cellH  linve  (wapeil  injury,  and 
have  grown  up  w>  as  to  form  iidanda 
in  the  granulaliiiK  area. 
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disorder.  Then  one  lias  to  do  with  a  condition  which  tends  to 
progress.  Hence  amputation  should  not  be  too  long  delayed,  and 
when  performed,  it  should  be  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  not  only 
to  insure  union  of  the 
flaps,  but  to  render  im- 
jirobable  a  recurrence 
of  the  gangrene  within 
n  short  time. 

The  early  manifes- 
tation of  gangrene  from 
nn  internal  cause  is  a 
venous  congestion, 
S'lmetimes  accompanied 
with  blisters  extending 
])iirt  way  from  the  toes 
to  the  ankle,  and  usu- 
ally a  little  higher  on 
tlie  inner  than  the  out- 
er side  of  the  foot.  In 
this  early  stage  of  tbn 
trouble  hot  and  cold 
bathing,  nibbing,  ele- 
vjition  of  the  foot  from 
time  to  time  during  the 
day,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  a  dry  dress- 
ing of  cotton  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  will  generally  postpone  the 
gangrene  for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  for  months  or  even 
years,  if  the  general  state  of  health  can  I>e  improved.  The 
skin  imder  such  circiini stances  is  easily  destroyed.  One  should 
avoid  the  use  of  ci>nn tor-irritants,  as  intractable  ulcers  may 
easily  be  produced  by  them. 


,    275.— 

Fhost- 

month.     Patient  a. 


ACUTE   INFLAMMATIONS 

While  in  the  upjier  extremity  the  hand  is  especially  exposed 
to  injury,  the  foot  is  protected  by  the  shoe,  so  that  contusions  and 
wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  are  oftencst  met  with  in  the  shin, 
and,  owing  to  poor  circulation,  lesions  at  first  slight  may  become 
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serious.  Thus  a  small  cut  or  scratch  may  develop  into  an  annoy- 
ing ulcer  in  individuals  whose  general  health  is  good,  while  in 
those  in  whom  there  coexists  chronic  systemic  trouble  or  eczema, 
edema,  or  varicose  veins,  destructive  inflammations  are  even  more 
common.  These  differences  result  chiefly  from  the  poorer  circula- 
tion in  the  dependent  extremity;  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
parts  injured  in  the  two  extremities  do  not  usually  correspond. 
Thus  it  is  the  hand  which  is  most  often  injured  in  the  upper 
extremity,  and  the  leg  in  the  lower.  Infected  wounds  of  the 
forearm  behave  more  nearly  as  do  those  of  the  leg  in  forming 
local  cellulitis  and  abscess.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  acute 
infections.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis  have  their  own  methods  of 
tissue  destruction,  so  that  the  lesions  of  such  diseases  vary  little 
whether  in  tlie  arm  or  leg. 

Cellulitis. — Cellulitis  in  the  lower  extremity  is  apt  to  be  ac- 
companied by  ^n  unusual  amount  of  edema  on  account  of  the 
poorer  circulation  in  this  part  of  the  body.  The  same  may  have 
existed  before  the  injury  or  it  may  be  wholly  due  to  the  infection, 
a  point  which  can  be  settled  by  comparing  the  two  limbs.  To  over- 
come the  edema  tlie  patient  should  lie  doAvn  most  of  the  time,  or 
sit  with  the  affected  limb  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  wet  dress- 
ing is  cooling  and  assists  in  overcoming  the  infection.  It  is  bet- 
ter not  to  prevent  evaporation  by  rubber  tissue,  but  to  keep  the 
gauze  wet  by  pouring  water  on  it  every  hour  or  so.  For  the 
further  treatment  of  cellulitis  see  page  35.  Abscess  should  be 
watched  for,  and  oi)ened  6arly.  A  large  hypodermic  needle  is  a 
most  satisfactory  means  of  making  an  early  diagnosis  of  abscess. 

Ljrmpliangitis. — A  superficial  lymphangitis  with  reddened 
vessels  traceable  as  far  as  the  glands  in  the  groin,  and  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  upiier  extremity,  is  seldom 
seen.  A  dee}>er  lymphangitis,  following  the  veins,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  a  serious  malady,  and  by  extension  upward  into  tlie 
vena  cava,  or  by  embolism,  or  simply  by  the  intensity  of  the  septic 
process  it  may  cost  the  patient  his  life.  In  view  of  this  fact  every 
patient  who  has  a  deep  lymphangitis  of  the  leg  should  be  treated 
in  lx>d  from  the  time  the  diagnosis  is  made. 

Phlebitis  and  ThromboBifl. — Phlebitis  or  inflammation  of 
a  vein  may  develop  in  a  varicose  vein  (p.  538),  and  run  the  course 
35 
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of  an  acute  inflammation  without  suppuration,  or  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  suppuration,  though  no  visible  source  of  infection  be 
present.  The  first  symptoms  of  phlebitis  are  pain,  heat,  redness, 
and  swelling  over  an  area  an  inch  broad  and  which  is  more  or 
less  long,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflamed  vein.  The  vein 
itself  can  usually  be  felt  as  a  tender  indurated  cord  in  the  center 
of  this  area.  If  thrombosis  takes  place  in  the  vein,  the  hardness 
of  the  vessel  is  more  marked,  and  persists  after  the  tenderness 
and  surrounding  swelling  have  subsided. 

The  phlebitis  may  gradually  subside  without  extending  fur- 
ther, but  it  usually  extends  upward  either  in  continuity  or  skip- 
ping a  few  inches  of  the  vein  the  process  will  repeat  itself  further 
up.  Thus  a  patch  of  phlebitis  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  the  thigh,  the  intervening  veins  remaining 
normal.     Usually,  however,  it  spreads  by  continuity. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  days  phlebitis  should  be  treated  by 
rest  in  bed  and  an  ice-bag.  When  the  acute  pain  has  subsided, 
unguentum  ichthyol  and  a  firm  bandage  make  a  good  dressing. 
The  limb  should  be  bathed  and  moved  with  caution,  even  after 
the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  over.  Massage  is  contraindi- 
cated.  One  does  not  wish  to  break  up  a  thrombus  and  send  its 
fragments  into  the  blood-current 

If  the  patch  of  phlebitis  is  small,  a  patient  may  absolutely 
refuse  to  go  to  bed.  His  leg  should  then  he  treated  with  unguen- 
tum ichthyol  and  a  firm  bandage,  and  he  should  keep  as  quiet 
as  possible.  The  danger  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  thrombus  may 
extend  upward,  or  that  a  portion  being  detached  may  form  a  fatal 
embolus.  Still  embolism  is  a  very  rare  accident  in  thrombosis  of 
the  veins  of  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Suppuration  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  a  throm- 
bus, even  without  any  visible  break  in  the  skin.  If  an  abscess 
forms,  it  should  be  opened.  If  it  is  of  a  sluggish  character  a  short 
incision  will  sufiice. 

Resection  of  the  affected  vein  has  been  advocated  recently  as 
a  means  of  quicker  recovery  (ten  days  to  two  weeks)  in  non-sup- 
purative  cases.  This  is  a  heroic  remedy  for  a  disease  which  is 
often  very  mild ;  but  it  is  especially  suited  to  cases  in  which  the 
varicose  veins  require  removal  irrespective  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation. 


^^^                                                      ABSCESS                                                  SIT^^^H 

XymphadenitiB.— Tbe  femoral  or  inguinal  gInnJa  may  be-               ^M 

come  inflamed  from  an  infected  wound  of  the  leg  or  foot.     Search               ^H 

■will   usually  reveal  the  entrance  of  the  infection.     If  the  wound               ^H 

is  treated  properl_>',  the  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  sub-               ^^M 

sides.      If  the  glands  suppurate,  the  pus  must  he  evacuated.     Ke-               ^H 

nioval  of  the  affected  gland  should  he  performed  when  possible,  as               ^H 

the    healing  afterward  is  more  prompt  than  when  tiTe  gland  is               ^^M 

merely-  incised.     (Compare  p.  431.)     The  incision  for  cither  oper-               ^H 

stion   should  be  strictly  longitudinal  to  avoid  injury-  of  the  nerves               ^H 

and   Vessels  of  the  groin.     The  removal  of  a  lymph-gland  is  always               ^H 

«   Mioxc  difficult  procedure  than  tlie  previous  examination  of  the               ^| 

parts     would    indicate.                                                                                           ■ 

Ihe   gland  is  so  readily 

^l*^      to  forget  that  tlic 

*^*Oa  ,he  skin  also  in 

^*^ate3  that  the  under 

^*'»*-face  of  the  gland  is 

r^plyei'iheddedinthe 

j^^^^tiea.    Hence  llic  pa- 

H^^nt  should   be   given 

^*-     general     anesthetic 

before  any  attempt  is 

ttiade    to    remove    the 

elan'',  cs[x^iully  if  it 

^K  is  inflamed. 

^H       Abscess. — Sii|>or- 

^Hficial    abscess    in    the 

^Htbigh  or  leg  may  fol- 

^Hlow  a  contused  or  hic- 

^Hferated    wound,    or    it 

^^■may    develop    from    a 

^funiall  scratch  or  from 

^^^^^^^^F               ^^^1 

^^m      ^^1 

^^K        ^^^1 

the   bite  of   an    insect 
(Fig.  276).     It  is  Hsu- 
^^  ally     associated     with 
^^Lmncli  edema   and  cellulit 
^H  always  easy  to  make  out. 

Fio.  27e,— Abbcebh  in  Faont  or  thh  Knee  froh 
AS  Inaction  on  the  Shin.    Patient  a  giri,  one 
yew  old. 

B,  SO  that  the  presence  of  pus  is  not 
In  doubtful  cases,  if  there  is  considerable 

i 
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pain,  and  particularly  if  tlie  process  ia  extending  in  spite  of  a  wet 
dressing  and  rest  to  the  limb,  an  incision  should  be  made.  A  quan- 
tity of  scrum  will  escape  and  relieve  the  tension,  even  if  no  pus  is 
found.  If  phlebitis  can  be  ruled  out  cellulitis  in  the  leg  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  have  a  purulent  center.     (Sec  p.  515.) 

Suppuration  about  the  knee  in  the  form  of  small  boils  may 
keep  up  for  a  long  time,  reinfection  taking  place  in  a  most  pro- 


Abscess  in  the  foot  may  arise  from  a  punctured  wound  made 
by  a  wire  nail  or  sliver  and  from  injudicious  paring  of  a  com  or 
callus.  If  the  vicinity  of  such  a  wound  ia  swollen  and  tender  it 
should  l)c  incised  aud  drained.  {Compare  punctured  wound  of 
finger,  j).  331.)  If  the  punctured  wound  is  in  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  the  pus  often  col- 
lects dorsally  and  should 
then  be  evacuated  by  a 
dorsal  incision,  either 
with  or  without  a  plan- 
l;;r  incision  through  llie 
urigiiinl  wound.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  connect  these 
two  incisions;  each  can 
1  0  Ircatcd  from  its  own 
si.ifacc  of  the  foot. 

Infected  Insect- 
bites— Vagabond's 
Disease. — The  bites  of 
t!io  body  louse,  insignifi- 
cant in  themselves,  cause 
:m  iutense  itching,  to  re- 
■  liove  which  the  patient 
scratches  the  skin  violent- 
ly, making  deep  abra- 
sions. In  a  healthy  per- 
Kon  with  a  clean  skin  in- 
fection would  not  be  like- 
ly to  result;  but  the  per- 
sons infested  with  body  lice  are  usually  impoverished  individuals, 
often  weakened  by  sickness  or  alcoholism,  or  lack  of  food,  and 
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unable  to  batbe  frequently.  Hence  the  scratches  often  ulcerate — 
especially  those  made  upon  the  back  aad  legs  (Fig.  277).  The 
appearances  are  bo  uniform  that  the  condition  is  often  spoken  of 
as  Vagabond's  Disease. 

Tbeathent  consists  in  the  removal  and  disinfection  of  the 
clothing  by  boiling  or  otherwise,  bathing  tlie  patient,  and  the  use 
of  some  antipruritic  lotion  or  salve  to  control  the  itching,  which 
often  lasts  long  after  the  insects  have  ceased  to  bite.  Slialtow  ulcers 
generally  heal  promptly ;  the  deeper  ones  should  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  principles  laid  down  in  the  following  pages. 

Eczema. — Eczema  of  the  leg  is  of  interest  to  tlie  surgeon  be- 
cause it  so  frequently  precedes  nnd  accompanies  chronic  ulcer.  It 
is  usually  of  the  dry  papular  form,  but  a  weeping  eczema  is  occa- 
sionally Been  in  connection  with  ulcer  of  the  leg,  forming  a  com- 
bination of  lesions  which  tries  the  skill  of  the  doctor  severely. 
The  eczema  causes  itch- 
ing, the  itching  causes 
scratching,  the  scratch- 
ing causes  ulceration, 
the  ulceration  causes 
discharge  which  irri- 
tates the  skin  and  in- 
creases the  eczema. 
Such  conditions,  if 
neglected  in  ill  nour- 
ished individuals,  may 
easily  lead  to  chronic 
ulceration. 

The  treatment  of 
eczema  is  given  on  papip 
67.  Its  treatment, 
when  combined  with  ul- 
cer of  tlie  leg,  is  given 
on  page  534. 

Ohronio  Ulcer  of 

4,l._  »  __        T>   .1      _  FlQ-  278. — Ullbr   or  the  Leo  Occuhbino  in  a 

the  Leg.— Both  on  ac-  „^^  ^^^^  j,^^^  ^^^^^ 

count    of    its    frequent 

occurrenct^  simong  working  ix'oplo,  and  still  more  because  of  its 

duration,  t-hr<iiilc  ulcer  is  by  far  the  commonest  lesion  seen  in 
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surgical  dispensary  (Fig.  278).  Some  ulcers  can  be  cured  in  a 
few  weeks,  in  other  cases  montlis  of  the  most  faitkful  treatment 
must  elapse  before  the  epithelium  can  be  coaxed  over  the  granu- 
lating area.  In  these  difficult  cases  a  eingle  ill  chosen  dressing, 
or  a  failure  of  the  patient  to  come  for  treatment  for  a  few  days, 
or  an  alcoholic  debauch,  may  wipe  out  the  gain  of  weeks.  Id 
dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  character  it  is  evident  that  a  diange 
of  doctors,  or  carelessnesB  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  must  mate- 


Fio.  279. — Chbonic  Uluer  Ai-hoi 


rially  interfere  witli  the  success  of  treatment.  Hence  there  are 
instances  of  patients  who  have  come  to  be  treated  for  an  ulcer  of 
the  leg,  more  or  less  continuously  for  many  years.  Probably  most 
of  these  patients  could  be  cured  if  they  could  be  regularly  treated 
by  the  same  surgeon  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months  (Fig. 
279). 

It  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  tlie  writer  after  dressing  hundreds 
of  these  ulcers  for  weeks  togctlier  that  they  can  all  be  healed  by 
local  airibulant  treatment  if  they  are  due  solely  to  local  causes. 
There  are  a  few  ulcers  due  to  constitutional  causes  in  which  local 
treatment  has  no  effect,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  constitutional  disorders  predis- 
posing to  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  are  alcoholism,  anemia,  diabetes, 
syphilis,   and  any  trouble  such  as  cardiac  or  nephritic  disease, 
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which  causes  chronic  edema,  and  any  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  skin.  Endarteritis,  dia- 
betes, and  some  nervous  affections  produce  degenerative  processes 
in  the  toes  and  feet  rather  than  ulcers  of  the  leg. 

The  local  conditions  which  favor  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  are 
eczema,  edema,  dermatitis,  and  varicose  veins. 

Eczema  is  a  prominent  factor  in  many  cases,  and  of  secondary 
importance  in  others.  It  causes  the  patient  to  rub  and  scratch 
the  leg  and  thus  form  new  ulcers. 

Edema  may  be  soft  and  easily  compressible,  disappearing  at 
night  when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  reappearing  after  he  has 
been  for  some  hours  on  his  feet  It  may  also  be  of  a  chronic 
type,  almost  as  hard  as  a  board,  seriously  interfering  with  the 
local  circulation. 

Dermatitis  is  usually  seen  only  in  the  early  stages  of  an  ulcer, 
or  after  neglect,  or  very  bad  treatment. 

Varicose  veins  are  often  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  the 
sole  cause  of  a  chronic  ulcer.  Hence  the  name  "  varicose  ulcer." 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  varicose  veins  are  only  one  factor  in 
chronic  ulcer ;  and  a  chronic  ulcer  which  depends'  chiefly  on  vari- 
cose veins  for  its  existence  is  one  of  the  easiest  kind  to  heal,  be- 
cause the  dilatation  of  the  veins  can  be  so  readily  counteracted 
by  a  well  fitting  bandage.  The  term  "  varicose  ulcer,"  as  applied 
indiscriminately  to  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  therefore  mislead- 
ing and  should  be  given  up. 

Etiology. — The  immediate  cause  of  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  usu- 
ally a  traumatism,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  shin  or  a  scratch  of  the 
finger-nails.  Occasionally  the  traumatism  may  be  so  slight  that 
the  patient  cannot  explain  the  beginning  of  the  ulceration ;  or  the 
start  may  bo  in  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  dilated  vein.  Wrong 
applications  or  infection  of  the  scratch  spread  the  necrosis  of 
the  skin  and  an  ulcer  is  started,  which  in  a  few  days  may  destroy 
skin  that  can  be  restored  only  by  careful  treatment  of  several 
weeks'  duration  (Fig.  280).  It  may  fairly  be  called  a  chronic 
ulcer  therefore,  even  from  the  beginning. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  an  ulcer  which  is  largely  due 
to  unfavorable  circulatory  conditions  is  more  easily  handled  if 
the  patient  can  lie  up  in  bed.  This  should  be  the  first  advice  to 
^os^  who  can  afford  to  follow  it     Unfortunately  most  patients 


-annot  afford  the  time  for  this ;  so  that  the  problem  before  I-  ^^i^ 
surgeon  la,  in  most  eases,  how  to  repair  the  leg  while  tJie  patie^    —~^ 
s  walking  about  all  day,  or  worse  yet,  is  standing  at  a  was   --?^^ 
ub  or  bench.     Let  him  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  ;■— -t,^ 
ulcer    healed    imd^a^ 

H  s^^'v^^l 

these  conditions  wi^^^^g 
lie   likely   to   r — ^^j  -i^ 
healed    with    reaso^p-— ^ 
able  care,  while  o"^:;^;, 
healed    in    bed   in^^^^. 
easily     break    dom^^.^J 
when  the  patient ;^    ^. 
about,   unless  l^M,e 
patient   is  e8iwcitt~^k 
careful    to   giia      -rd 
against    the    ehw^'"?' 
in   circulation   wV   ■«"" 
be   leaves   llie  V-*'^ 
This    is    one    "■^^^* 
why  ulcera  closeti          "^^ 
skin  grafts  are  so     ^^ 
to  break  do^vn  ag**  ^,— ,y 
Since     so     n'**^i 
factors  may  confr**^^"^  j^. 
ntc  to  keep  a  chmf'^ 
ulcer  of  tlie  leg  fra'^-^ 

■■K..28i».-LT..cEHOFi..!<iT«-oWBKK»F-»,«so.uT....:      ''gating,    it    IB    plnUi 
Si'nEAD  Bv  Vaseline  DiiEsaiNo.     Patient  a  man       that      the      treatment 
agod  thirty.th™  y«.m.                                                      ^^^^^  ^  different  mX 

only  for  different  patients,  but  also  for  any  given  patient,  ae- 
cording  to  the  apjiearance  of  the  ulcer.     When  a  single  remedy 
IS  advocated  aa  a  sure  cure  for  all  ulcers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
experionoo  of  its  advocate  is  limited,  or  else  bis  obaer%-ation  is 
careless.     The  measures  here  given  are  intended  to  combat  one 
or  more  of  tlio  conditions  which  retard  recovery.     Tliey  should 
X  combined  in  a  way  to  meet  the  symptoms  which  exist.     Wlien 
one  measure  has  been  used  for  a  week  or  so  with  good  effect,  and 
then  its  influence  wanes,  continued  improvement  may  follow  a 
change  to  another  agent  of  the  same  class. 
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1.  Measures  to  Overdome  Anemia  and  Chronic  Edema. — ^A 
daily  hot  bath  of  the  foot  and  leg  for  twenty  minutes  will  stimulate 
circulation,  and  in  a  few  days  soften  and  reduce  an  old  hard 
edema.  Besides  it  cleanses  the  surrounding  skin,  lessens  the 
itching,  and  thus  reduces  the  tendency  of  the  patient  to  scratch 
the  leg.  Rubbing  the  leg  with  a  cotton  swab  saturated  with  crude 
petroleum  will  remove  discharges  and  crusts,  will  soften  the  skin 
and  reduce  edema,  will  alleviate  itching,  and  will  not  increase 
any  existing  eczema. 

2.  Measures  to  Cleanse  the  Ulcer. — The  ulcerating  surface 
may  be  wiped  witli  a  cotton  swab  soaked  with  any  mild  antiseptic 
solution.  If  hydrogen  peroxid  is  used,  it  should  be  diluted  with 
four  or  eight  parts  of  water.  Many  ulcers  are  extremely  tender 
when  treatment  is  first  begun,  and  strong  peroxid  causes  sharp 
burning  pain.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  eczema  one  should  be 
extremely  careful  to  avoid  the  application  of  irritating  solutions 
even  for  cleansing.  A  swab  soaked  in  crude  petroleum  is  a  good 
thing  to  cleanse  such  skin. 

3.  Measures  to  Allay  Acute  Inflammation. — If  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  about  the  ulcer  are  inflamed,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  soak  the  foot  and  leg  daily  for  twenty  minutes  or  more 
in  a  pail  of  hot  carbolic  solution  (1 :  120),  and  to  apply  compresses 
wet  with  carbolic  acid  in  1 :  100  solution,  or  creolin  in  1 :  200 
solution,  or  corrosive  sublimate  1 :  2,000  solution,  or  aluminimi 
acetate  in  1 :  25  solution.  The  limb  should  be  bandaged  with  a 
gauze  bandage,  and  tlie  dressing  kept  constantly  moist  by  cold 
water  poured  on  tlie  outside  of  the  bandage  every  hour  or  two. 
Xo  gutta-percha  or  other  impervious  material  should  be  wrapped 
about  the  leg.  An  outside  piece  of  flannel  may  be  used  to  keep 
up  the  warmth  if  the  leg  feels  cold.  This  dressing  is  more  suitable 
for  warm  weather  than  for  cold. 

4.  Measures  to  Stimulate  Granulations. — Eight  or  twelve 
thicknesses  of  gauze,  cut  so  as  to  overlap  the  ulcer  on  all  sides 
by  a  half-inch,  and  saturated  with  red  wash  (zinc  sulphate,  gr.  x; 
compound  tincture  of  lavender,  ^xv,  water  oiv),  may  be  kept 
moist  by  additions  of  water,  or  by  the  application  over  it  of  a 
large  compress  thickly  spread  with  Lassar's  paste  or  any  thick 
salve  nonirritating  to  the  surrounding  skin.  This  will  keep  the 
astringent  gauze  moist  for  two  days,  and  does  not  sweat  the  under- 
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lying  skin,  as  does  rubber  tissue.  Other  solutions,  such  as  creolin, 
1 :  200,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  1 :  100  or  1 :  200,  may  be  used  to 
saturate  the  inner  gauze. 

Another  plan  is  to  apply  to  the  ulcer  gauze  saturated  with 
balsam  of  Peru,  pure  or  mixed  with  oil.  This  balsam  gauze 
requires  no  protective  covering,  as  it  does  not  quickly  dry  out 

The  granulations  are  even  more  powerfully  stimulated  by 
dusting  the  ulcer  thickly  with  granular  naphthalin  before  apply- 
ing the  wet  gauze.    This  powder  is  antiseptic  and  does  not  cake. 

5.  Measures  to  Promote  the  Growth  of  Epithelium. — Epi- 
thelium will  grow  rapidly  in  moisture  and  warmth,  provided  there 
is  freedom  from  irritating  discharges,  a  good  circulation,  and 
granulations  which  are  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  tlie 
skin.  The  measures  already  described  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
are  calculated  to  assist  therefore  in  promoting  tlie  growth  of  epi- 
thelium. Exuberant  granulations  are  rarely  seen  in  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  leg.  If  they  occur  they  should  be  burned  lightly  by 
touching  them  in  spots  with  a  pencil  of  silver  nitrate,  which 
should  in  no  case  be  applied  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the 
skin  margin,  since  the  caustic  action  spreads  somewhat  beyond 
the  area  touched.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  epithelium 
can  hardly  be  made  to  grow  in  the  leg  at  a  faster  rate  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  a  week.  This  would  give  a  month  as  the  shortest 
possible  time  for  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  one  inch  across, 
provided  the  ulcer  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  so  tliat 
no  islands  of  epithelium  may  grow  up  in  the  center  of  the  ulcer. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  granulations  grow  up  in  little 
tufts  and  become  covered  with  epithelium  (Fig.  281).  This  gives 
a  pebbly  appearance  to  the  scar  which  can  still  be  seen  even  after 
the  ei)ithelium  has  become  of  normal  thickness.  Such  an  ulcer  is 
usually  very  painful  until  entirely  healed. 

6.  Measures  to  Overcome  Itching  and  Eczema, — Mild  dry 
eczema  is  sufficiently  treated  by  the  measures  mentioned  under 
paragraphs  3  and  4.  For  excessive  itching  nothing  is  better  than 
sponging  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1 :  20.  If  the  eczema  is 
the  chief  feature,  it  may  be  treated  by  cleansing  with  crude  petro- 
leum, dusting  freely  with  lycopodium,  and  covering  with  com- 
presses soaked  in  crude  petroleum ;  or  compresses  soaked  with 
aluminum  acetate  solution^  1 :  25,  may  be  applied  and  kept  coi^- 
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atantly  wet  with  water;  or  other  measures  suitable  to  the  treatment 
of  eczema  elsewhere  in  the  hody  may  be  employed. 

Eczema  occuring  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  of  the  sole  and 
that  of  tlio  dorsum  of  the  foot  leads  to  ulceration  that  is  very  alow 


to  heal.    Therefore  one  ehould  bo  very  exact  with  tiie  early  treat- 
ment    Compare  perforating  ulcer,  page  529. 

1.  Measures  to  Seduce  Venous  Engorgement  and  Edema. — In 
all  cases  in  wliich  edema  or  venous  engorgement  is  present, 
wliether  or  not  large  varicose  veins  are  prominent,  elastic  bandag- 
ing is  of  great  importance.  While  the  ulcer  is  still  oiien,  a  rub- 
ber bandage  or  stocking  is  not  permissible.     Elastic  compression 
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may  be  applied  outside  of  the  dressing  selected,  by  means  of  an 
even  layer  of  non-absorbent  cotton  and  a  cotton  bandage  or  by  a 
flannel  bandage  or  a  stockinet  bandage.  In  any  case  the  bandage 
should  begin  at  the  base  of  the  toes  and  extend  above  the  calf,  omit- 
ting the  heel  unless  the  ulcer  is  situated  below  a  malleolus.  The 
successful  application  of  a  bandage  of  this  sort  requires  consid- 
erable practise.  The  test  of  a  good  bandage  is  not  in  the  pattern 
made  by  its  turns,  but  in  the  smoothness  with  which  they  lie  one 
over  the  other,  felt  by  passing  the  hand  down  the  back  of  the 
leg  after  the  bandage  is  complete.  If  all  the  turns  press  evenly 
the  bandage  will  remain  in  place,  even  though  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly walking  about,  and  when  removed  there  will  be  no  ridges 
in  the  edematous  leg  to  indicate  where  one  edge  of  the  bandage  was 
drawn  tighter  than  the  other.  The  best  type  of  bandage  to  apply 
is  shown  in  Figure  396,  page  674. 

8.  General  Measures  to  be  Observed  During  the  Healing  of 
an  Ulcer. — Any  habit  of  the  patient  or  constitutional  condition 
that  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  on  nutrition  and  repair 
should  be  corrected  if  possible.  The  patient  is  better  without 
much  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  tea.  Constipation  often  needs  to  be 
corrected.  Circular  garters  have  been  severely  criticized,  but 
probably  have  little  effect  in  producing  varicose  veins.  If  possi- 
ble, the  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  At  least  he  can  make  a  j)ractise  of  putting  the 
affected  leg  upon  another  cliair  whenever  he  sits  do\vn.  If  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  ulcer  is  syphilitic  (Fig.  282), 
mercury  and  iodid  of  potash  should  Ix^  administered.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  iiift?r  that  every  chronic  ulcer  occurring  in  a  pa- 
tient who  has  had  syphilis  at  some  period  of  his  life  is  syphilitic. 

9.  Measures  to  Prevent  the  Ilecurrence  of  an  Ulcer, — A  large 
proportion  of  the  chronic  ulcers  seen  in  a  surgical  clinic  are  recur- 
rent. They  have  been  healed  once  or  many  times,  have  remained 
so  for  weeks  or  months,  and  usually  on  accoimt  of  the  neglect  of 
the  patient,  the  skin  in  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  ulcer  has  broken 
down,  and  a  minute  ulcer  forms.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  the 
good  sense  to  come  immediately  for  treatment;  usually  he  treats 
it  at  home  with  lard  or  vaseline,  or  worst  of  all  carbolic  salve,  and 
the  ulcer  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  is  an  inch  or  more  in  diam- 
eter when  first  seen  by  the  surgeon. 
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This  sad  relapse  can  usually  be  avoided  if  the  patient  will, 
firstly,  bathe  the  healed  leg  daily  or  at  least  twice  a  week  with 
soap  and  water,  dry  it,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  with  crude  petro- 


Fio.  282. — Ulcbbs  or  Leo  due  to  Sifhilib. 

leuin  or  any  bland  ointment,  wiping  away  the  excess  of  grease; 
and,  secondly,  will  wear  an  elastic  stocking  or  bandage  every  day 
of  his  life.  If  an  elastic  rubber  stocking  ia  chosen,  it  aliouM  ex- 
tend from  the  base  of  tho  toes  to  the  knee,  oinittiDg  the  heel.  Such 
a  stocking  costs  from  $2  to  $8,  according  to  the  material  (cotton, 
linen,  or  silk)  and  the  manufacturer.  Under  it  should  be  worn  a 
thin  white  colton  stocking.  This  protects  the  leg  from  tho  rub- 
ber, and  the  rubber  from  tho  perspiration.  An  ordinary  stocking 
is  worn  outside  of  the  elastic  one.  With  care  such  a  stocking  will 
last  six  months. 

Another  plan  is  to  bandage  the  leg  with  flannel.     Two  yards 
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of  coarse  white  flannel  (every  thread  wool)  are  either  torn  or, 
better,  cut  on  the  bias,  into  strips  2^  inches  wide.  These  strips 
are  sewed  together,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  make  two  roller  bandages, 
each  about  eight  yards  long.  Before  the  patient  leaves  the  bed  in 
the  morning  one  of  these  bandages  is  to  be  applied  from  the  toe 
to  the  knee,  omitting  the  heel,  and  worn  till  bedtime.  One  of  the 
two  bandages  should  be  washed  every  week.  This  method  is 
cheaper  and  cleaner  than  the  other,  and  gives  in  the  hand  of  a 
person  of  ordinary  dexterity  a  more  even  compression  of  the  leg 
than  the  rubber  stocking,  the  latter  being  at  first  too  tight,  and 
soon  stretching  so  as  to  become  too  loose.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
more  trouble  to  apply  a  bandage  than  a  stocking. 

10.  Operative  Treatment. — Chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  may  be 
treated  by  skin-grafting,  but  the  results  are  not  always  good,  either 
because  the  base  of  the  ulcer  does  not  attach  the  graft  to  itself,  or 
because  it  aflfords  such  poor  nourishment  that  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  graft  breaks  down  within  a  few  weeks.  Before  attempting 
skin-grafting  the  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer  should 
be  improved  by  bathing  the  leg  with  hot  water  and  giving  it  a  good 
rub  once  or  twice  daily.  Even  after  a  thorough  preparation  of 
this  sort,  the  base  of  an  old  ulcpr  may  have  very  little  vitality. 
It  may  even  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  tibia  is  exposed ;  but  the  signs  of  a 
bone  ulcer — viz.,  periosteal  swelling,  sinus  formation,  and  the  loos- 
ening and  casting  off  of  necrotic  bone — will  of  course  be  wanting. 
If  there  is  such  a  calcified  base  to  the  ulcer,  it  should  be  dissected 
out  and  the  skin  applied  to  the  base  of  the  wound,  or  the  skin- 
grafting  postponed  until  new  granulations  have  formed.  The  de- 
tails of  skin-grafting  are  given  on  page  577.  The  leg  of  an  un- 
healthy or  aged  person  is  a  most  unfavorable  site  for  skin-grafting, 
so  one  should  be  guarded  in  prognosis.  Sometimes  the  grafts  will 
not  attach  themselves,  sometimes  they  atrophy  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion while  the  patient  is  still  in  bed,  and  sometimes  they  ulcerate 
from  the  same  cause  or  from  traumatism  after  the  patient  gets 
up.  Even  after  such  a  graft  has  firmly  attached  itself,  the  pa- 
tient should  8i)end  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  horizontal  position 
until  the  new  skin  grows  strong.  It  should  also  be  protected 
against  slight  traumatisms,  such  as  the  rubbing  of  the  clothing 
against  it. 
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Ulcer  Exposing  Bone. — The  tibia  may  be  exposed  in  case  of  a 
tuiiiatic  ulcer  (I'ig.  -S3),  but  even  if  the  periosteum  is  carried 
'«y  by  the  injury,  the  underlying  hone  need  not  necosaarily  die. 


it  may  send  out  granulations  from  its  interstices,  which  shall 
a  soil  for  the  growtli  of  epithelium  until  the  ulcer  is  quite 
lealcd. 

Perforating    TTlcer. — Callosities  on  the  first  or  second  or 
third  toe,  or  cm  the  ball  of  tlie  foot,  often  give  pain  and  are  pared 
away  with  a  knife  or  sciaaors.     In  this  manner  infection  may  occur 
id  lead  to  an  abscess.     If  the  pus  strips  up  the  callosity  irom  the 
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deepest  liiyer  of  epithelimii,  and  tlicn  cither  breaks  through  the 
superficial  akin  or  is  evacuated,  it  may  cure  the  patient  of  his 
callosity.  Tiistend  of  this  liappy  result,  one  usually  finds  that 
the  callus  has  l>een  only  partly  separated  from  the  deeper  skin, 
and  that  liononth  it  is  a  small  deep  ulcer;  hence  the  name  per- 
forating ulcer  (Fig. 
284).  Such  an  ul- 
cer, bounded  as  it 
is  by  tough,  thick, 
slowly  growing  skin 
nnd  occurring  usu- 
ally in  those  past 
middle  age,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to 
heal.  The  surround- 
ing edge  of  the  skin 
should  be  pared 
away,  or  removed 
with  a  salve  con- 
taining ten  per  cent 
of  salicylic  acid. 
Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  the 
parts  soft  and  pli- 
able at  the  same 
time  that  the  treat- 
uicnt  of  the  ulcer 
itself  is  carried  out 
in  accordance  with 
the  principles  given 
in  the  preceding 
pages.  Plastic  operations  aiming  to  cure  the  ulcer  by  skin-grafts, 
or  by  flails,  arc  usually  unsuccessful.  If  neglected,  the  per- 
foration inny  extend  and  cause  the  loss  of  one  or  more  toes  (Figs. 
285  and  2S(i).  The  urine  of  these  patients  should  always  he 
carefully  examined,  as  many  of  them  have  cither  nephritis  or 
diabetes. 


I-  I.;.  2S.'i.— Pi.:nn.iin-Iiv(i  Un-Eiis  of  Toe*,  T«r,  Viixits.      Puticnl  a  rij:ii.  ..klM  Hliy 


Hh      Hioht  >'oi>t.  One  of  the  Toes  or  WHica  wab  Lost  as  a  RBBin.T  or  Bdolar 
^H      U1.CKHAT10H. 
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ARTHRITIC  AND  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATIONS 

Suppurative  SynovitiB. — Suppuration  in  the  knee-joint  or 
other  joint  of  the  lower  extremity  may  follow  a  compound  fracture 
or  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  or  a  carelessly  performed  aspira- 
tion for  serous  synovitis.  It  may  also  develop  from  the  blood  in 
acute  infectious  diseases,  or  in  gonorrheal  arthritis.  In  the  last 
named  disease  the  fluid  in  the  joint  may  be  seropurulent  or  puru- 
lent, from  a  mixture  of  gonococci  and  pyogenic  organisms ;  finally, 
suppuration  in  the  bone  (osteomyelitis),  or  in  the  soft  parts  (boil 
or  abscess),  may  break  into  the  joint. 

The  signs  of  suppurative  synovitis  are  the  same  as  those  of 
serous  synovitis  (p.  483),  plus  increased  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
edema  and  redness  of  the  periarthritic  soft  tissues,  so  that  fluctua- 
tion in  the  joint  may  be  masked  by  these  added  signs. 

Tbeatment. — The  course  of  the  disease  in  mild  cases  may  be 
toward  spontaneous  recovery;  but  unless  both  general  and  local 
symptoms  steadily  improve,  the  surgeon  should  not  rest  content 
with  the  milder  forms  of  treatment  suited  to  serous  synovitis,  but 
should  aspirate  to  prove  the  presence  of  pus,  and  then  drain.  Such 
a  joint  soon  suffers  permanent  injury.  The  cartilages  erode,  and 
the  bones  may  necrose  before  nature  gives  relief  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fistulae  to  the  surface. 

In  case  of  wounds  which  may  involve  the  joint,  an  incision 
should  be  at  once  made,  at  least  to  the  capsule.  If  the  capsule  is 
not  visibly  injured,  or  if  there  is  a  probability  from  the  character 
of  the  injury  that  the  joint  cavity  is  not  infected,  drains  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  reach  the  capsule,  but  not  enter  it.  If  the  joint 
has  been  visibly  ojx^ned,  or  if  there  is  probability  of  its  infection, 
it  should  be  freely  incised  and  irrigated  with  saline,  and  drained 
with  rubber  tissue.  A  wet  dressing  should  l)e  applied  and  the  limb 
elevated,  and  kept  at  rest  by  a  splint.  (See  also  p.  425  for  the  later 
treatment  of  an  inflamed  joint  in  order  to  increase  its  mobility. 

Some  of  the  special  forms  of  inflammation  involving  the  lesser 
joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  or  the  larger  joints  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, require  further  mention. 

The  joints  of  the  foot  in  diabetic,  nephritic,  and  otherwise 
debilitated  individuals  often  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  sup- 
puration developing  from  trivial  causes.     Thus  the  first  meta- 
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^^x^ophalangeal  joint  (less  often  the  others)  may  suppurate  as 
^  x>esult  of  infection  of  a  com  or  callus  on  the  sole  or  side  of  the 
"^o^^t.  While  this  lesion  is  analogous  to  suppurative  arthritis  of 
^^  hand  (p.  423),  it  is  far  more  diflScult  to  get  rid  of,  even  with 
"^^  patient  in  bed,  both  because  of  the  poorer  circulation  of  blood 
the  foot  and  because  it  generally  occurs  in  persons  of  middle 
or  older,  who  are  not  entirely  healthy.  Diabetes,  gout,  endar- 
"teritis,  and  chronic  nephritis  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  and 
differential  diagnostic  tests  made.  If  any  one  of  these  diseases  is 
found  to  exist,  and  acute  symptoms  do  not  promptly  subside  when 
a  lateral  incision  has  been  made  into  the  joint,  resection  of  the 
joint  or  amputation  of  the  toe  above  the  joint  or  of  the  foot  is 
advisable ;  for  even  if  incision  and  drainage  give  temporary  relief, 
a  sinus  will  probably  persist,  with  a  slow  necrosis  of  the  end  of 
the  bones  making  up  the  joint 

Sheuxnatisin. — In  acute  rheumatism  the  inflammation  rarely 
goes  on  to  suppuration,  but  recovery  is  favored  and  pain  relieved 
by  rest  to  the  affected  joints  secured  by  a  splint  or  rest  in  bed. 
Ouaiacol,  twenty  drops  on  cotton  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  is  a 
good  local  application.  The  salicylates  should  be  given  internally, 
ten  grains  more  or  less  every  four  hours.  It  is  well  worth  remem- 
l)ering  that  in  some  cases  acute  rheumatism  is  confined  to  a  single 
joint.  This  proportion  is  given  by  some  writers  as  high  as  twenty 
per  cent 

Gonorrheal  ArtliritiB. — The  knee  is  frequently  a  seat  of 
gonorrheal  inflammation,  being  attacked  about  as  often  as  the  wrist. 
While  gonorrheal  arthritis  is  usually  monarticular,  it  occurs  in 
more  than  one  joint  in  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  joints  become  involved  at  all.  The  affection  develops 
rather  slowly,  but  gives  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  a  striking 
manner  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling, 
and  loss  of  function.  A  history  of  gonorrhea  within  a  few  weeks 
past  can  usually  be  obtained,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  pus  can  usually 
be  expressed  from  the  meatus  of  the  male  patient.  If  the  diagnosis 
is  still  doubtful,  fluid  may  be  withdra\vn  from  the  joint,  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  This  should  be  done  with  the  strictest  aseptic 
precautions.  Tuberculosis  is  common  in  the  knee,  but  develops 
more  slowly.  Gout  and  syphilis  are  more  prone  to  attack  the 
smaller  joints  of  the  foot,  and  each  has  its  own  history. 
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Treatment. — Wet  dressings  and  a  posterior  splint^  and  as 
much  rest  to  the  limb  in  a  longitudinal  position  as  the  patient 
can  afford,  should  be  the  principles  of  treatment.  Baking  is  ex- 
cellent to  relieve  pain  and  reduce  swelling.  Later,  counter-irritants 
and  strapping  (p.  493)  arc  good  measures  with  massage,  when 
the  acute  inflammation  has  entirely  subsided.  It  may  be  several 
months  before  all  of  the  sjTuptoms  due  to  gonorrlieal  inflammation 
of  the  knee  disappear,  but  the  functions  of  the  joint  are  seldom 
permanently  impaired.  The  effusion  into  the  joint  may  be  so 
great  that  aspiration,  or  even  incision  and  drainage,  are  advisable 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  tissues. 

Qout. — This  disease  produces  such  well  known  gastric,  ne- 
phritic, cutaneous  and  nervous  symptoms  that  its  local  lesions  are 
not  often  mistaken  for  anything  else.  The  treatuient  is  usually 
not  surgical,  but  if  the  urates  accumulate  in  a  position  to  incom- 
mode the  patient,  they  should  be  removed.  Such  is  not  infre- 
quently tlie  case  witli  deposits  in  the  feet.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
hesitation  to  jxjrform  any  surgical  operation  u]X)n  a  gouty  patient, 
but  a  small  dissection  requiring  only  local  anestliesia  produces  no 
noticeable  shock,  and  is  followed  by  just  as  prompt  healing  as  when 
performed  upon  the  non-gouty.  If  the  urates  ulcerate  through  the 
skin,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  foreign  matter  re- 
moved. If  a  joint  suppurates,  it  should  be  drained,  or  if  necessary 
resected. 

It  is  only  in  the  exceptional  case  that  operative  treatment  is 
required.  For  the  most  part  the  local  treatment  consists  in  hot 
applications  and  rest  to  the  affected  joint,  while  the  general  treat- 
ment includes  the  use  of  colchicin,  diuretics,  laxatives,  and  ano- 
dynes, according  to  circumstances. 

Syphilis. — The  various  lesions  of  syphilis  later  than  the  pri- 
mary lesion  are  regularly  found  in  the  lower  extremity.  Of  the 
deeper  lesions,  gumma  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  may  pro- 
duce a  sluggish  ulceration,  with  indurated  margin  and  possibly 
overhanging  edges ;  while  at  a  later  stage  of  the  lesion,  when  the 
induration  has  disappeared  and  the  cavity  has  partially  filled  with 
granulations,  the  appearance  differs  little  from  that  of  any  healing 
ulcer. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  tibia  is  common.  It  does  not  usu- 
ally lead  to  ulceration,  but  forms  a  diffuse  swelling  which  lasts 
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a  long  time,  and  is  especially  painful  at  night,  and  may  leave 
some  permanent  thickening  of  the  bone.  The  usual  form  of 
gumma  with  ulceration  may  also  occur. 

Another  late  manifestation  of  syphilis  in  the  lower  extremity 
is  the  involvement  of  a  joint  or  joints.  Either  the  periarticular 
tissues  may  be  the  seat  of  the  gummata  or  the  bones  themselves. 
According  to  the  degree  of  severity  there  may  be  fluid  in  the 
joint,  or  general  swelling  with  plastic  adhesions,  or  erosion  of 
cartilages,  ankylosis,  and  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — The  usual  antisyphilitic  treatment  should  be 
employed  (p.  Gl).  In  addition  there  should  be  rest  to  the  affected 
parts,  during  the  acute  stage,  and  massage  and  passive  and  active 
motions  to  restore  the  use  of  the  joints  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  passed  over.  For  this  purpose  a  rocking-chair  and  teeter 
are  very  serviceable.  Treatment  suitable  for  the  ulcers  is  de- 
scribed on  page  521. 

Tuberculosis. — In  making  an  early  diagnosis  of  joint  tuber- 
culosis, one  should  not  be  misled  by  the  history  of  a  fall  or  a 
slight  sprain.  This  injury  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  tuberculous 
lesion,  or  it  may  simply  have  sen-ed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
j)atient  to  a  joint  already  involved  by  tuberculosis.  The  existence 
of  swelling  in  tlie  joint,  of  slight  atrophy  of  the  muscles  above  and 
below  the  joint,  of  tenderness  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  joint,  and 
of  muscular  spasm  when  the  joint  is  moved  to  the  limit  in  various 
directions,  ought  to  convince  the  examiner  that  he  is  dealing  with 
something  more  serious  than  a  sprain.  If  he  is  still  in  doubt  he 
should  keep  the  part  at  rest  and  examine  it  again  in  a  few  days. 
If  there  is  only  a  sprain,  the  svmptoms  will  have  disapi)eared  for 
the  most  part.  If  there  is  tuberculosis,  the  symptoms  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  though  the  tenderness  and  swelling  usually  subside 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  rest.  There  will  also  be  a  slight 
afternoon  fever.  The  X-ray  may  show  the  affected  bone  to  be 
less  dense  in  places,  and  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  normal. 

Treatment. — If  the  patient  is  a  child,  whether  the  tubercu- 
losis is  in  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle,  a  suitable  brace  should  be  pro- 
vided to  k(^ep  the  inflamed  joint  quiet,  and  to  take  from  it  the 
weight  of  the  l)ody.  If  the  patient  is  an  adult  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  lie  will  usually  prefer  crutches  to  a  brace,  and  because 
his  chance  of  successfully  overcoming  the  disease  is  not  as  great 
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as  it  is  in  childhood,  the  question  of  operative  removal  of  the 
affected  tissues  by  resection  or  amputation  ought  to  receive  early 
consideration. 

The  treatment  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  many  patients 
having  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  equally  desirable  for  those  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints.  The  essentials 
of  this  treatment  are  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  a  large  supply 
of  food,  especially  of  fats,  and  a  rapid  carrying  off  of  the  waste 
products  by  the  free  use  of  cathartics.  One  or  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
juice  which  can  be  squeezed  from  freshly  ground  raw  vegetables 
may  be  given  to  the  patient  immediately  after  his  noonday  and 
evening  meals,  to  increase  liis  appetite  and  his  ability  to  utilize 
large  quantities  of  food.  This  treatment,  recommended  by  Kussell 
for  patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  equally  adapted  to 
patients  who  have  tul)ereulo8is  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

Treatment  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  as  it  takes  from 
one  to  tliree  years  for  even  a  cliild  to  recover  fully  from  a  tuber- 
culous lesion. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
TUMORS  AND  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT 

TUMORS 

CaUnB. — A  callus  is  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis  due  to  its 
repeated  pressure  between  a  bone  and  some  hard  surface  outside  of 
the  body.  When  this  repeated  pressure  first  occurs,  blisters  may 
be  formed.  If  the  traumatism  is  often  repeated,  the  epitheliiun 
thickens,  and  a  callus  results. 

In  many  instances  a  callus  is  a  protection  to  the  body,  and 
need  not  be  disturbed.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  becomes  so  hard 
that  the  underlying  sensitive  skin  is  painfully  pressed  upon.  This 
is  especially  true  of  calluses  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  Under 
such  circumstances  the  outer  portion  of  the  callus  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Before  cutting  away  the  outer  portion  of  a  callus  the  skin 
shoidd  be  thoroughly  softened  by  soaking  it  in  a  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tion. Washing  soda  answers  well  for  this  purpose.  The  outer 
portion  of  tlie  callus  should  then  be  scraped  or  pared  away.  The 
process  should  be  repeated  on  succeeding  days  until  the  skin  be- 
comes sufficiently  flexible.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut 
into  the  living  skin,  as  infection  started  in  this  manner  often 
burrows  beneath  the  callus,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop  (p. 
529).  Another  method  of  removing  a  surplus  callus  is  to  apply 
to  it  an  ointment  containing  salicylic  acid,  a  dram  to  the  ounce; 
or  it  may  be  painted  with  salicylic  acid  collodion.  Two  or  three 
days  later  the  first  layer  of  thickened  skin  will  have  softened  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  from  a  considerable  area.  The  acid  should 
then  be  reapplied,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the  subse- 
quent applications  to  the  portion  of  skin  which  is  still  abnormally 
thick.  Flatfoot  or  other  deformity  which  causes  the  excessive 
pressure  should  be  corrected,  and  suitable  shoes  should  be  pro- 
vided, 
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Com. — A  corn  is  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the  epider- 
mis, usually  occurring  at  a  point  wliere  the  skin  is  pressed  between 
a  bony  prominence  and  tlie  shoe.  In  these  rcsi)ects  it  resembles  a 
callus.  It  differs  from  it  in  ]X)ssessing  a  central  peg,  or  core. 
Another  point  of  difference  is  the  possibility  that  a  com  may 
develop  between  the  toes.  Such  a  com  is  often  kept  in  a 
macerated  condition  by  the  moisture,  and  is  therefore  called  a 
soft  corn. 

The  treatment  of  a  corn  is  similar  to  that  of  a  callus.  After 
the  outer  portion  has  been  softened  and  removed,  the  central  peg 
should  be  dissected  out.  In  some  corns  there  are  more  than  one 
of  these  conical  thickenings.  Salicylic  acid  is  the  active  principle 
of  most  of  the  advertised  corn  cures.  The  treatment  of  a  soft  com 
is  similar,  but,  owing  to  the  more  delicate  nature  of  the  skin, 
applications  should  be  mikler,  or  should  be  left  in  place  for  a 
shorter  period.  Shoes  should  be  changed  so  that  pressure  upon 
the  affected  spot  may  be  avoided ;  but  even  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  takes  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
epithelium  to  conical  thickening. 

Varicose  Veins. — Varicose  veins  come  chiefly  to  notice  as 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  ulcer  of  the  leg.  They  may  even 
without  ulceration  give  the  patient  so  much  trouble  that  he  seeks 
surgical  relief.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in  women  who 
have  borne  many  children,  and  who  during  their  pregnancies  have 
been  obliged  to  be  on  their  feet  all  day  long,  in  spite  of  warning 
pains  in  the  thighs  and  legs ;  but  any  person  who  is  on  his  feet  a 
great  deal  may  have  varicose  veins. 

The  veins  that  become  distended  may  be  few  or  uuiny.  They 
may  also  be  large  or  small.  The  internal  saphenous  vein  and 
some  of  its  branches  are  most  often  affected.  The  trouble  may 
extend  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  some 
portion  of  the  extremity.  The  skin  often  becomes  erythematous 
and  pigmented  in  places,  and  may  easily  break  dowii  and  ulcerate. 

The  chief  symptom  of  varicose  veins  is  an  aching  pain  and 
heaviness  in  the  affected  leg.  Edema,  especially  toward  night,  is 
not  imcommon.  If  the  veins  become  inflamed,  as  they  often  do,  the 
pain  becomes  acute,  and  there  is  a  localized  tender,  red,  edematous 
swelling,  in  the  center  of  which  the  inflamed  vein  can  often  be 
felt  as  a  thickened,  hard  cord.     (See  Phlebitis,  p.  515.) 
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Treatment. — The  best  palliative  treatment  for  varicose  veins 
is  an  elastic  bandage,  to  be  applied  in  the  morning  before  the 
patient  leaves  his  bed,  and  to  be  taken  off  at  night  (p.  527).  If 
this  is  too  much  trouble,  an  elastic  stocking  may  be  worn.  Natu- 
rally, such  treatment  will  not  cure  the  dilatation,  but  it  will  pre- 
vent it  from  increasing,  and  will  relieve  the  patient  of  the  pain 
which  often  accompanies  enlarged  veins,  and  will  avert  the  more 
serious  sequelae — rupture,  ulcer,  and  phlebitis. 

If  more  radical  treatment  is  called  for,  the  affected  vein  may 
be  ligated  in  a  number  of  places.  This  operation  is  easily  car- 
ried out  under  a  local  anesthetic,  each  incision  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  length,  being  made  directly  down  upon  an  enlarged 
venous  trunk,  parallel  to  its  lumen.  The  vein  being  exposed  is 
separated  from  its  bed,  ligated  in  two  places,  and  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  the  blood  current  is  interrupted  in  half  a  dozen 
places  in  this  manner,  and  especially  if  the  saphenous  vein  is 
ligated  just  below  its  termination  at  the  saphenous  opening  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  thigh,  the  effect  upon  the  general  dilatation  will 
be  considerable.  Each  wound  in  the  skin  should  be  closed  with 
silk  sutures. 

A  more  radical  operation  is  the  removal  of  an  entire  dilated 
vein,  or  of  its  most  prominent  portions.  When  the  vein  is  ex- 
posed by  a  skin  incision,  it  can  be  dissected  out  of  its  bed  partly 
by  blunt  instruments  and  partly  by  scissors.  This  ojxjration  may 
lie  carried  out  by  using  a  local  anesthetic,  or  a  general  anes- 
thetic may  be  preferred.  A  light  ligature  above  the  ojierative 
field  keeps  the  veins  full,  and  the  dissection  should  be  made  from 
below  upward.  The  surgeon  should  be  on  his  guard  against  trou- 
blesome bleeding  which  can  easily  follow  the  division  of  a  deep 
branch,  whose  mouth  is  sometimes  found  with  difficult  v.  On 
account  of  this  risk  of  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  because  of  the  more 
extensive  incisions,  this  operation  should  be  followed  by  a  rest 
in  bed  of  a  few  days,  which  the  simple  ligation  and  division  of  the 
veins  does  not  require.  After  either  operation  a  dry  dressing 
should  1x3  applied  and  kept  in  place  until  the  stitches  are  removed 
on  the  fifth  day. 

The  choice  of  treatment  for  dilated  veins  of  the  leg  will  de- 
pend not  only  on  the  size  and  situati(m  of  the  veins,  but  still  more 
on  their  number.    If  veins  on  all  sides  of  the  limb  are  much  en- 
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larged,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  their  cure  by  removal, 
especially  as  tho  deeper  branches  will  in  such  instances  be  found 
to  be  dilated  also.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  large  trunk  with 
a  few  branches  is  involved,  a  permanent  cure  may  be  effected, 
even  if  the  dissection  has  to  extend  from  the  ankle  nearly  to  the 
saphenous  opening. 

In  this  last  class  of  cases  the  subcutaneous  method  of  dissec- 
tion recommended  by  Mayo  is  of  service.  He  exposes  the  vein 
high  up,  divides  it.  and  passes  over  the  lower  portion  an  instru- 
ment which  resembles  a  dull  wire  curette.  This  can  be  wormed 
along  beneath  the  skin,  dissecting  out  the  vein  until  it  breaks, 
usually  three  or  four  inches  from  the  first  exposure.  The  beak 
of  the  instrument  is  then  pushed  against  tlie  skin  and  cut  down 
upon.  The  lower  end  of  the  vein  is  seized,  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn  and  passed  over  the  vein  in  the  new  opening,  another 
worming  downward  takes  place  until  the  vein  again  breaks,  etc. 
Side  branches  as  they  are  torn  off  may  be  followed  or  simply  li- 
gated  according  to  their  size. 

Aneurism. — The  popliteal  artery  is  the  one  artery  of  the 
lower  extremity  especially  liable  to  undergo  dilatation.  The  diag- 
nosis is  easy  even  in  an  early  stage  if  one  tests  for  expansile  pulsa- 
tion. The  only  other  cystic  swelling  in  this  vicinity  is  distention 
of  the  bursa  under  the  inner  bead  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  tendon 
of  the  semimembranosus  muscles.  The  distended  bursa  is  not  situ- 
ated in  the  same  place  as  the  popliteal  artery  and  it  does  not 
pulsate  (p.  481). 

The  cure  of  aneurism  by  pressure  and  by  operation  is  fully 
discussed  in  text-books  on  major  surgery.  Since  the  improvement 
of  operation  for  this  lesion,  other  methods  of  <*ure  are  seldom  em- 
ployed; and  yet  it  is  worth  rememlK^ring  that  many  cases  of 
popliteal  aneurism  have  been  cured  by  digital  pressure  continued 
by  frequent  changes  of  assistants  one  or  two  days,  until  the  blood 
in  the  sac  coagulates. 

Ganglion*  —This  may  occur  in  the  foot  as  well  as  in  the 
hand  (but  it  is  rare).  It  may  be  treated  by  aspiration  and  injec- 
tion or  by  excision.     (For  diagnosis  and  treatment  see  p.  445.) 

Sebaceous  Cyst. — This  tumor,  so  common  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  is  seldom  found  below  the  hips.  (For  diagnosis 
and  treatment  see  p.  67.) 


Lipoma  and  Fi- 
brolipoma.  —  These 
tumors  are  occasional- 
ly foimd  on  the  thighs. 
(For  their  diagnosis 
and  treatment  see  p. 
185.) 

Fibroma. — A  tu- 
mor of  the  ajipcarance 
of  a  pure  fibroma 
should  ahvaj-s  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and 
auhjected  to  a  careful 
microscopic  examina- 
tion. It  will  often  turn 
ont  to  be  a  sarcoma, 
either  spindle-celled  or 
made  up  of  small 
round  cells. 

Osteoma.  —  Any 
bono  may  lie  the  seat 
of  an  osteoma.     In  the 


lower  oxircmity  these  tumors  are 
chiefly  found  growing  from  the 
femur  or  tibia  (Fig.  287)  or 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  tlio 
last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  (Fig. 
2SS).  The  nail  is  lifted  from  its 
bed  by  the  tumor,  whicli  grows 
almost  directly  upward. 

Treatment, — If  an  osteoma 
is  troublesome,   it  should   be  re- 
moved   together  with    its   attach- 
h.  288. — OtiTEOUA   or  TnE  Cheat  ^  .  i  ■ 

Toe  Growino  undeh  the  Nail    ment  to  the  bonc.     A  pathological 
AND  Pdbhino  TiiE  Nail  tiEroRB    examiuation    should     always    be 

It.    Dumtion  five  mDiUha;  patient  -' 

•  wonun  >grd  IhirtyJoui  ye««.       made  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
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osteosarcoma,  Tlie  osteoma  of  tlie  tibia  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion gave  no  trouble.  Such  a  tumor  alioiild  be  radiographed 
and  then  merely  be  kept  under  observation  to  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  malignancy.  The  osteoma  under  the  nail  prevented 
the  comfortable  use  of  an  ordinary  shoe,  and  was  therefore 
removed. 

Sarcoma. — All  kinds  of  sarcomata  are  found  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  they  may  arise  in  any  tissue  plane  from  the  skin 
to  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  The  fonus  that  are  especially  likely 
to  lead  to  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  are  sarcoma  of  the  knee  or  of 
the  femur  near  the  knee,  simulating  tuberculosis ;  sarcoma  of  the 
shaft  of  a  bone,  especially  of  the  tibia,  simulating  syphilis;  sar- 
coma of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  simulating  fibroma,  and 


sarcoma  of  tiie  toes,  simulating  senile  or  diabetic  gangrene.  An 
instance  of  tlio  last  named  type  is  sho^vn  in  Figure  2S9.  It  de- 
veloped soon  after  a  traumatism,  as  sarcoma  often  does. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  the  tumor 
should  be  removed,  and  with  it  enough  of  the  healthy  tissue  to 
make  recurrence  unlikely.  This  usually  means  an  amputation. 
The  only   sarcomata  therefore  whose  treatment  lies  within  the 
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field  of  minor  surgery  are  those  which  arise  in  the  skin  or  close 
to  it.  The  removal  of  such  tumors  has  hccn  described  on  page 
462.  The  deeper  sarcomata  of  the  lower  extremity  afford  some 
of  the  hardest  problems  which  the  surgeon  has  to  solve. 

Oardnoiiia. — A  carcinoma  of  the  lower  extremity  almost 
always  starts  in  an  ulcer.  Although  this  is  not  a  common  out- 
come of  an  ulcer  of  the  leg> 
it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 
Fortunately  such  a  tumor  in 
its  early  months  does  not  ex- 
tend far  below  the  surface  nor 
form  metastases,  and  it  can 
therefore  be  easily  removed, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to 
recur. 

The  hurd  growing  edges 
and  sloughy  base  of  such  an 
ulcer  give  it  a  characteristic 
appearance  in  many  cases 
(Fig.  290),  In  oilier  cases 
the  appearance  is  less  charac- 
teristic, and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  section  for 
microscopic  examination  be- 
fore an  absolute  diagnosis  can 
be  made. 

Treatment. — If  an  ulcer  or  any  jmrtion  of  it  is  found  to  be 
carcinomatous  in  character,  it  should  bo  at  once  removed,  the  cut 
being  well  away  from  suspicious  tissue.  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  cover  the  woimd  with  skin-grafts,  either 
at  the  time  or  after  granulations  have  formed  (p.  577).  Such  an 
ojxiration,  unless  the  area  is  very  small,  can  best  Ix)  carried  out 
with  a  general  anesthetic,  and  requires  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed. 


ACQUIRED  DEFORHITIES 

There  are  several  deformities  acquired  from  ill-shaped  shoes 
which  are  nincnable  to  ambulant  treatment.  These  deformities 
may  be  of  the  nails  (twisted  nail,  ingrown  nail),  or  of  the  toes 
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(hallux  valgus,  hammer-toe),  or  of  tlio  foot  (flatfoot,  weak  foot). 
In  all  tbeac  deformities  proper  shoes  should  be  insisted  on.  But 
a  chnngD  from  bad  to  good  shoes  will  not  repair  the  mischief  done 
except  to  a  slight  degree  and  often  enough  the  patient  has  made 
such  a  change  long  before  consulting  the  surgeon. 

Twisted  Naila. — Twisted  nails  are  found  usually  in  old  per- 
sons, both  men  and  women,  and  arc  due  to  long  continued  pressure 
of  pointed  or  short  shoes.  By  such  pressure  on  the  nails  the  ma- 
trices have  been  twisted,  and  the  nails  grow  out  in  a  curve  toward 
tlic  outer  iiijirgiii  of  the  foot.  This  tendency  dan  be  observed  in 
ninny  persons,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially prominent  in  the  aged, 
whose  nails  often  become  ao 
thick  that  they  are  cut  with 
difficulty  (Fig.  201).  Such 
nails  arc  sometimes  allowed 
to  grow  very  longljefore  med- 
ical assislancc  is  sought  for. 
They  can  be  clipped  short 
with  wire  nippers  or  bone 
slicarw,  without  an  ancstlK'tic, 
or  cocain  may  be  inserted 
around  the  base  of  t!io  nail, 
llie  akin  loosened  and  pushed 
back,  and  the  nail  twisted 
over  and  removed.  lu  tlic 
latter  case  a  dressing  will  l)e 
Fig.  291.— t«-ibikb  Nails  op  Thhee     required   for   a   few   days   to 

aged  Ihirly-tlirtt  ycuni.  protCCt  tllC  tOe  Until  tho  slight 

tcndeniess  has  disa])peared. 
The  new  nail  as  it  grows  out  will  l)c  like  the  old,  but  the  patient 
will  have  relief  for  a  year  or  more. 

Ingrown  Nail. — This  is  a  condition  in  which  tho  edge  of 
the  nail,  u.sually  of  the  great  too,  by  its  too  close  contact  with  the 
flesh  beneath  causes  irritation,  ulceration,  or  suppuration.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  tlio  nail  or  the  flesh  is 
the  luore  at  fault.  This  discussion  is  without  profit.  It  is  much 
better  to  study  the  normal  conditions,  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  restore  theui.     Figure  '2i)'2,  A  and  D,  shows  the  normal  toe- 
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nail  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  section.  Tlie  drawings  are 
from  tiie  toe  of  a  young  male  adult  It  is  important  to  note  the 
relations  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail  to  the  first  phalanx  and  to  the 


Fio.  292.— Sectionb   of  the  Cheat  Toe  to    Illuhtrate  thi 

GROWN  Nail  on  which  Successful  Operation  ib  Based.  The  nail  is  ^own 
daHi,  the  matrix  light.  Note  that  the  matrix  exl«n(ls  almost  to  the  joint. 
A,  longiluilinal  oection;  B,  transverse  section  at  point  in  A  marked  by  the  arrow 
The  dotted  lines  mark  out  the  portion  of  the  noil  and  matrix  which  should  be 
removed. 

joint;  since  the  bone  and  joint  arc  landmarks  in  the  performance 
of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  inftrown  nail. 

If  the  nail  is  allowed  to  grow  out  to  the  end  of  a  normal  toe, 
the  ordinary  prcsaitre  of  the  shoe  brings  the  edge  of  the  nail 
against  the  underlving  skin  at  the  end  of  the  loe  where  the  skin 
is  foiigh,  so  that  no  damage  results.  If  an  ill-fitting  shoe  eori- 
Btantly  rubs  the  toe,  or  if  some  one  stejia  on  it,  the  trauma  may 
break  the  nnderlying  skin.  The  edge  of  the  nail  will  then  be 
in  constant  enntaet  with  the  sore,  and  will  act  like  a  foreign 
body,  and  prevent  tlic  ulcer  from  healing. 

Tliis  is  esjieoially  true  if  the  comers  of  the  nail  have  been  cut 
away,  bo  that  the  pressure  of  the  nail's  edge  comes  on  the  more 
delicate  skin  by  the  side  of  the  nail,  rather  than  on  the  tougher 
flkin  at  the  end  of  the  toe.  The  resulting  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, and  granulation  may  go  on  until  the  toe  presents  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  Figure  203. 

Such  a  too  is  very  painful,  and  the  pain  is  only  jtartly  relieved 
by  cutting  away  llio  upjior  of  ihc  shoe,  etc.  As  Ihere  ia  an  easy 
exit  for  the  discliarge,  infectimi  riirely  extends  upward  into  the 
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foot  and  leg.  On  the  other  band,  tlie  conditions  for  repair  are  not 
good,  so  that  a  patient  may  go  hobbling  about  for  months  with  a 
small  ulcer  under  the  nail's  edge,  marked  by  an  exuberant  growth 
of  granulations  and  a  slight  discharge. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  ways  to  cure  the  existing  ulcer 
of  an  ingrown  nail:  (a)  One  is  to  interpose  some  protecting  ma- 


M  One  Ybab.     Patient 

u  boy  ogod  fifteen  year 

terial  between  tlie  edge  of  the  nail  and  the  ulcer;  (6)  another  is 
to  remove  the  edge  of  the  nail  from  the  ulcer;  (c)  and  the  third 
is  to  remove  the  flcali  from  the  edge  of  the  nail. 

In  mild  cases  the  ulcer  due  to  an  ingrown  nail  may  he  cured 
by  depressing  the  flcsli  along  its  edge  and  pusliing  a  small  wisp 
of  absorbent  cotton  under  it.  This  sliould  be  wet  with  some 
astringent  solution,  for  example,  silver  nitrate,  1 :  50.  The  upper 
of  the  slioe  sliould  bo  cut  from  the  sole  far  enough  to  relieve  the 
great  toe  from  pressure  The  dressing  should  be  changed  every 
day  or  two.  Cotton  should  be  kept  under  the  edge  of  the  nail 
until  Uie  corner  of  the  latter  has  grown  out  to  the  end  of  the  toe. 
Otherwise  the  ulcer  is  likely  to  reform. 

The  nail  can  be  pushed  upward  away  from  the  ulcer  by  means 
of  a  little  silver  hook.     A  thin  strip  of  spring  silver  is  so  bent 
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that  it  will  hook  under  the  edge  of  t)ic  nnil,  and  t)icn  half  encir- 
cle the  toe,  on  its  plantar  surface.  As  the  patient  steps  on  the  toe 
the  buried  edge  of  the  nail  ig  lifted  upward.  The  hook  is  kept  in 
place  by  adhesive  plaster  or  a  bandage.  This  method,  like  that 
of  cotton  and  astringents,  finds  its  best  use  in  mild  cases  occur- 
ring in  people  of  some  intelligence. 

The  edge  of  the  nail  may  be  pared  away,  and  so  separated 
from  the  ulcer.  This  is  the  treatment  of  many  patients  as 
well  as  chiropodists.  It  often  gives  temporary  relief  if  the 
ulcer  does  not  extend  too  near 
the  matrix,  but  it  can  cure 
only  mild  cases  of  ingrown 
nail,  for  as  the  nail  grows 
out  its  corner  digs  again 
into  the  flesh.  For  the  same 
reason,  "  tearing  out  by  the 
roots  "  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  nail  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  matrix  cannot  be  torn  out, 
and  will  grow  another  nail  at 
least  as  distorted  as  its  prede- 


A  satisfactory  radical  operation  must  remove,  with  the  edge 
of  tlie  nail,  that  portioD  of  the  matrix  from  which  it  grows. 
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The  details  of  this  operation  are  as  follows :  Cleanse  the  toe  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  soap  and  water  and  an  antiseptic 
solution ;  shut  ofF  the  hlood-supply  of  the  toe  by  a  handage  tied 
about  its  narrowest  part  Inject  a  local  anesthetic  along  the  edge 
of  the  nail  and  bcncatli  it  as  far  back  as  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx.  Cut  t)iroug)i  the  nail  and  overlying  skin  in  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  tlie  toe  (Fig.  294,  A).  This  cut  should  sepa- 
rate from  the  nail  a  strip  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
should  extend  clear  through  the  matrix  of  the  nail — a  dense  white 
layer  easily  differentiated  from  the  subcutaneous  fat  (Fig.  292,  A, 
p.  545),  The  overlying  skin  at  this  side  should  be  dissected  free 
from  this  separated  marginal  strip  of  nail  and  from  its  matrix 
(Fig.  294,  B). 

This  strip  of  nail  and  matrix  should  be  dissected  out  by  cuts 
made  above  and  below  it,  and  meeting  well  beyond  it  under  the 
skin  at  the  aide  of  the  toe. 
The  surgeon  should  remem- 
ber that  the  nail  grows 
from  the  thick  layer  of  epi- 
thelial cells  placed  both 
above  and  below  the  plane 
of  the  nail,  the  former  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  re- 
flection of  skin,  and  the 
latter  extending  to  the 
white  semilunar  line.  The 
skin  flaps  are  retracted  and 
tlic  wound  is  inspected  for 
any  possible  bit  of  matrix 
which  may  have  been  left 
(Fig.  294,  C).  It  is  then 
well  wiped  out  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  such 
as  a  solution  of  bichlorid, 
1 :  2,000,  nnd  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  a  wet  dressing 
wrapped  around  the  toe; 
ligation  of  blood-vessels  is  rarely  necessary,  especially  if  the  dress- 
ing is  partly  applied  before  the  constricting  bandage  around  the  toe 
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is  removed.  Too  great  pressure  must  not  be  applied  to  the  lateral 
flap,  however,  leet  sioughing  or  infection  follow.  The  shape  of  the 
wound  facilitates  drainage  if  a  wet  dressing  is  put  on  and  fre- 
quently moistened.  The  dressing  should  be  changed  daily  for 
four  days;  then  if  all 
is  well,  a  dry  dressing 
may  be  substituted  and 
changed  again  every 
three  or  four  days.  If 
the  wound  heals  as  it 
should,  it  will  be  quite 
closed  in  ten  days  (Figs. 
295  and  206).  The 
proximal  half  usually 
closes  by  "  first  inten- 
tion." Sutures  may  be 
inserted,  but  are  not 
necessary. 

The  disfigurement 
after  this  ojKTation  is 
slight,  and  the  function- 
al result  is  perfect. 

In  performing  the 
above  described  opera- 
tion, one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  every  bit  of  the  nail  has  its  corresponding  portion 
of  the  matrix  from  which  it  springs  and  that  growth  of  tlie  nail, 
except  in  cases  of  distortion,  is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
tlie  toe.  One  should  not,  therefore,  remove  a  broader  portion 
of  the  matrix  than  will  correspond  to  the  buried  portion  of  the 
nail.  %Vhcn  this  rule  is  followed,  the  visible  portion  of  the  nail 
will  continue  to  be  formed  and  the  normal  appearance  of  the  toe 
will  be  preserved. 

If  a  portion  of  the  matrix  is  left  in  tlie  operative  field,  it  may 
grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  nail  in  hanidcss  stubs  of  nail,  or,  if 
larger,  it  may  grow  a  long  spike  of  nail  which  pierces  the  skin  at 
the  side  of  the  toe  and  renders  a  second  operation  necessary,  or 
it  may  be  unable  to  pierce  the  skin  an<I  will  then  curl  up,  forming 
a  subcutaneous  mass  of  half  hardened  epithelial  debris. 


INQ  Toe  Ten  Days  aftkei  OpEBATioi 
lengtb  uid  poBition  of  the  akiri  iocL 
plainly  shown  by  the  recent  scar. 
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The  Operation  above  described  has  been  developed  m  the 
hands  of  the  author  from  several  cruder  ones,  based  on  the  same 
principle,  of  removing  the  matrix  of  the  offending  portion  of  the 
nail.  Some  of  them  were  less  certain  in  accomplishment,  and 
some  more  painful  in  execution,  and  some  more  mutilating.  Some 
operators,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  matrix  of  the  in- 
volved part  of  the  nail,  tear  out  the  whole  formed  nail.  This  has 
no  advantage,  and  renders  the  toe  more  or  less  Bensitive  for  some 
weeks. 

The  third  iiictli6d  of  separating  the  edge  of  an  ingrown  nail, 
and  the  ulcer  it  causes,  is  by  removal  of  the  ulcer.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  cutting  away  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  side  of  tlie  toe.  As  there  is  then  nothing  for  the  nail's  edge 
to  press  against,  the 
soreness  quickly  disap- 
pears. The  wound  left 
to  granulate  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  diameter;  so  that 
healing  takes  a  month 
lo  six  weeks.  The  ul- 
timate result  is  good, 
but  the  shape  of  the 
toe  is  somewhat  altered 
in  appearance.  This 
o]ieration  bears  the 
name  of  Cotting, 

Hallux  Valgus. 
— Hallux  valgus  is  a 
fjra  dually  formed  aV 
normal  abduction  or 
partial  dislocation  out- 
ward of  the  great  toe, 
due  to  wearing  short  or 
pointed  or  high-heeled 
shoes.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  metatarsophalangeal  bursa,  often  called  a  bunion 
(p.  482),  and  with  hypertrophy  of  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal 


Fia.  207.— Hallux  Vai-oits,  with 
OK  THE  Head  of  thf.  First  Me 

DiRPLACEUENT     OK    THE     FlHST    TclE     Ol'TWA11[>. 

Note  the  overriding  of  the  othtr  toes.  The  de- 
formity wns  of  many  yeora'  duration;  the  pa- 
tient a  woman  agoi  sevonty-two  years. 
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(Fig.  297).  As  tlie  great  toe  is  swung  further  toward  tlie  outer 
side  it  may  come  to  lie  either  above  or  less  often  below  tbe  second 
toe.  The  pull  upon  the 
capsule  of  its  joint  and 
the  hypertrophy  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal, 
which  takes  place  al- 
most entirely  on  its 
inner  side,  so  alter  the 
plane  of  the  joint  that 
in  extreme  cases  it 
comes  to  be  as  oblique 
as  the  line  drawn  from 
the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  to  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal. 

The  symptoms  of 
hallux  valgus  vary 
greatly  even  in  the 
eases  imcompHcated  by 
bursitis.  In  the  sim- 
plest cases  there  may 
only  be  a  little  dull 
pain,  due  to  the  more 
or  less  constant  pull  on 
the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule  or  due  to   the 

pressure  of  the  shoe  against  tlic  exjHJsod  and  cnlarired  head  of 
the  metatarsal.  In  other  cases  the  pain  may  be  so  groat  as  to 
make  walking  very  difficult.  If  there  is  simple  or  suppurative 
bursitis,  there  will  be  corresponding  signs  of  inflammation  of  the 
soft  parts  with  great  pain  and  tenderness,  somewhat  modified  by 
tlie  imperfect  drainage  which  often  takes  place  through  a  small 
sinus  (Fig.  208). 

Treatment, — JTon-operative  treatment  of  hallux  valgus  is 
palliative,  and  in  the  early  stages,  curative.  Ill-fitting  shoes  should 
be  discarded,  and  broad- toed  slioes  selected  which  fit  snugly 
around  the  instep  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  toes.  Most 
people  consider  such  slioct  ugly,  so  that  they  should  not  be  un- 


tliirty-fight  ycaia. 


c  Valous,  ivitii   Hypertropuy 

r  TlIE   MGTATAHaAI.  AND  SvPPU- 

»  AMI  .SyNotitih.     a  small  nih- 
il icnt  n  man  aged 
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necessarily  broad.  The  introduction  of  a  toe-post  to  separate  the 
first  toe  from  the  others,  should  not  be  advised;  for  in  cases  in 
which  the  deformity  is  marked,  operation  is  clearly  indicated. 
High  heels,  by  flexing  the  toes,  tend  to  increase  any  existing  lat- 
eral deflection  whenever  the  patient  bears  weight  on  the  foot. 

The  patient  should  practise  several  times  a  day  voluntary  con- 
traction of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  great  toe.  At  first  this 
may  be  impossible,  but  repeated  effort  will  soon  restore  the  lost 
power  over  these  muscles.  This  practise  will  tend  to  correct  the 
existing  deformity  and  also  to  develop  the  fibrous  protection  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  Bathing  with  cold  water,  rubbing 
with  alcohol,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  character  are  serv- 
iceable. Counter-irritants,  such  as  guaiacol  or  iodine,  may  lessen 
the  pain. 

Treatment  hy  Operation, — Hallux  valgus  in  its  severer  forms 
is  amenable  to  operative  treatment.  A  number  of  methods  have 
lx>en  suggested,  of  which  the  one  described  is  probably  the  simplest 
and  best.  This  conclusion  seems  warranted  both  on  theoretical 
grounds  and  because  of  the  excellent  results  which  follow  it.  It 
is  best  performed  under  general  anesthesia.  An  incision  slightly 
concave  upward  is  made  along  the  side  of  the  joint  at  about  the 
margin  of  the  thick  plantar  skin.  An  incision  so  placed  will  give 
a  scar  too  low  to  be  pressed  against  the  upper  of  the  shoe  and  too 
high  to  be  pressed  against  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  The  incision 
should  bo  about  two  inches  in  length.  Skin  flaps — especially  the 
upper  one — are  dissected  free  and  retracted.  The  bursa,  if  in- 
flamed, should  be  dissected  out  and  removed  entirely.  The  capsule 
of  the  joint  is  opened  by  a  longitudinal  incision.  An  estimate 
is  then  made  of  the  amount  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  correct  the  plane  of  the 
joint  and  to  allow  the  toe  to  lie  in  a  correct  position  without  force. 
The  capsule  should  then  be  reflected  from  such  a  portion  of  the 
metatarsal  and  the  partial  resection  of  the  head  of  the  bone  car- 
ried out.  This  may  be  done  with  a  bone  forceps  or  with  a  small 
chisel.  In  either  case  splintering  of  the  bone  is  to  be  avoided 
by  having  the  tools  sharp  and  by  cutting  only  a  little  of  the  bone 
at  a  time.  The  piece  of  bone  resected  should  be  wedge-shaped, 
the  base  of  the  wedge  being  directed  inward,  but  the  resection 
should  extend  clear  to  the  outer  side  of  the  metatarsal  in  order 
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to  aroi<l  tension  on  the  external  portion  of  the  capsule  when  the 
toe  is  brought  into  a  correct  position.  Superfluous  knobs  of  bone 
on  its  inner  aspect  should  now  be  chiseled  awaj,  and  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  metatarsal,  which  must  now  form  the  joint  with  the 
first  phalanx  should  bo  rounded  to  conform  to  the  normal  bone. 
The  phalanx  is  not  hypcrtrophied  and  should  not  be  cut  into. 
This  will  insure  a  movable  joint  except  in  suppurative  cases  in 
which  the  cartilage  of  the  phalanx  has  sloughed. 

The  ca\ity  of  the  joint  should  be  irrigated  with  saline  solu- 
tion and  wiped  clean.  If  sufEcient  bone  has  been  resected,  the 
position  of  the  too  can  be  corrected  with  very  little  force.  An 
excess  of  capsule  from  the  inner  side  sliould  be  removed  by  cut- 
ting out  of  it  a  transverse  ellipse  and  suturing  the  cut  edges.  In 
a  suppurative  case  the 
joint  should  be  drained 
by  a  wick  of  gutta-per- 
cha tissue.  The  skin 
incision  sliould  be  part- 
ly or  wholly  sutured 
and  a  small  dressing 
applied,  while  the  too 
is  held  in  an  overcor- 
rocted  position  by  a 
suitably  padded  lateral 
splint 

This  splint  should 
under  no  circumstances 
touch  the  region  of  the 
joint  It  should  be  mod- 
erately padded  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with 
the  heel,  and  very 
thickly  padded  opposite 
the  tarsus.  It  should 
then  be  firmly  bandaged 
to  the  foot  The  toe 
can  then  l)e  approximated  to  the  splint  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances.  In  this  manner  the  wounded  or  inflamed  area 
will  not  he  pressed  upon  at  all  (Fig.  299). 
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The  wound  should  be  entirely  healed  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
days,  and  a  movable  joint  should  be  obtained.  In  favorable  cases 
the  patient  can  go  about  on  crutches  from  the  start. 

While  such  a  result  may  be  anticipated  in  clean  cases,  and 
even  in  those  in  which  the  infection  is  mild,  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  the  suppuration  of  the  joint  has  already  caused  the  erosion 
of  the  cartilages  and  possible  necrosis  of  some  of  the  bone.  Under 
such  circumstances  free  drainage  must  be  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  There  will  usually  be  a  sinus,  and  possibly  an 
ulcer,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  which  will  determine  the  site 
of  the  lateral  incision.  Through  this  the  joint  cavity  should  be 
widely  opened,  and  so  much  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
should  be  removed  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  deformity. 
This  gives  the  surgeon  a  good  view  of  the  interior  of  the  joint  and 
of  the  opening  into  an  abscess  cavity,  if  one  has  already  formed, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second 
phalanges.  Such  an  abscess  will  require  additional  drainage  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  or  between  the  first  and  second  toes.  The 
foot  should  be  put  up  in  a  wet  dressing.  A  week  later,  when  the 
acute  symptoms  \vill  have  subsided  somewhat,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  apply  the  lateral  splint 

Hallux  Sigidus.  — As  the  name  implies,  this  is  an  affection 
of  the  great  toe,  marked  by  stiffness  of  the  metatarsophalangeal 
joint.  The  toe  may  lie  straight  ahead  or  be  slightly  flexed.  The 
affection  is  often  seen  in  early  adult  life.  It  is  often  associated 
with  flatfoot  In  the  later  stages,  the  joint  becomes  distinctly 
thickened,  as  it  does  in  hallux  valgus. 

If  hallux  rigidus  is  an  accompaniment  of  flatfoot,  the  symp- 
toms may  disappear  with  the  cure  of  the  flatfoot  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  pain  in  walking  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  stiffening 
the  sole  of  the  shoe  with  leather  or  a  steel  plate,  so  that  the  shoe 
does  not  bend  opposite  the  affected  joint.  If  the  symptoms  are 
extreme,  excision  of  the  joint  or  amputation  of  the  toe  may  be 
necessary. 

Hammer-toe. — Hammer-toe  is  a  deformity  resulting  from 
the  wearing  of  short  shoes.  Usually  only  one  toe  is  affected,  either 
the  second  or  the  third.  Often  the  deformitv  exists  in  each  foot. 
It  is  more  often  found  in  slim  persons  with  long  toes. 

The  toe  is  sharply  flexed  at  the  first  phalangeal  joint^  while 
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the  third  phalanx  maj  or  may  not  be  overextended.  There  is 
usually  a  painful  com  over  the  first  phalangeal  joint.  The  liga- 
ments and  tendons  will  often  be  found  too  short  to  permit  the  toe 
to  be  fully  extended. 

A  hammer-toe  may  be  cured  by  an  incision  across  the  flexor 
side  of  the  first  phalangeal  joint.     This  cut  should  divide  skin, 


flexor  tendons,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  toe  may 
be  fully  straightened  and  easily  kept  straight.  It  is  sometimes 
of  advantage  to  divide  the  extensor  tendon  in  the  middle  of  the 
proximal  phalanx.  The  incision  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  toe  may 
be  partly  or  wholly  closed  by  sutures  inserted  from  side  to  side, 
thus  changing  the  transverse  incision  into  a  longitudinal  one. 

This  little  operation  is  nearly  bloodless,  and   is   easily  pei^ 
formed  with  a  local  anesthetic  on  even  a  sensitive  individual.     A 
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light  dry  dressing  should  be  applied  to  the  toe  operated  on,  anc^^j 
two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  woven  through  the  affected  ^-^ 
toe  and  its  fellows  on  either  side  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  dov    ^n 
the  first  phalangeal  joint  and  to  hold  up  the  end  of  the  tc  ■  \^ 
(Fig.  300). 

This  interweaving  of  adhesive  plaster  is  not  uncomfortable  a^^^^ 
should  hold  the  toe  perfectly  in  a  correct  position.     It  should 
kept  up  for  weeks  if  there  is  any  tendency  toward  the  rocurrcj 
of  the  deformity. 

The  operation  above  described  is  suited  to  a  toe  with  flexi 
joints  and  plenty  of  skin.     In  long  standing  cases  the  skin  n 
fascia  on  the  under  surface  are  insufficient  to  cover  the  toe 
its  extended  position.    In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  resect  the  h^' 
of  the  first  phalanx  through  a  linear  lateral  incision.     After  t 
bone  has  been  resected  the  flexor  tendons  and  the  deep  fascia  c 
be  divided  transversely  through  the  incision  already  made.     T 
toe  will  then  lie  in  an  extended  position  without  the  use  of  fore 
and  has  only  to  be  kept  there  during  the  healing  of  the  wounc^ 
The  wound  should  be  sutured  without  drainage. 

If  a  hammer-toe  is  thick  and  painful,  and  if  the  pressures 
upon  the  end  of  the  toe  has  produced  marked  deformity  of  tli(? 
nail,  amputation  of  the  terminal  phalanx  or  the  last  two  phalanges 
may  be  indicated.     This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  patient  is  in 
middle  life  or  beyond.     The  plantar  skin  should  be  preserved  in 
order  to  make,  a'  thick  and  painless  flap. 

Flatfoot. — In  flatfoot,  two  abnormal  conditions  arc  foimd, 
combined  or  alone — a  weakness  and  sinking  of  the  longitudinal 
arch  of  the  foot  and  a  rigidity  of  the  metatarsotarsal  and  tarsal 
joints.  These  facts  can  be  determined  by  inspection  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  feet,  by  observing  the  effect  of  standing  with  and 
without  resting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  suspected  foot,  by  the 
gait,  and  by  noting  the  imprint  of  the  foot  when  weight  is  borne 
upon  it.  The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  feet  and  legs,  especially 
after  standing,  an  unnatural,  stumpy  gait,  the  patient  not  rising 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  and  in  some  cases  swelling  of  the  feet. 

Physical  examination  is  most  important.  Both  feet  and  legs 
shoidd  be  bared  to  the  knee,  and  the  patient  asked  to  stand  up- 
right, putting  the  weight  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other. 
If  the  foot  is  merely  weak,  the  arch  will  sink  when  the  weight  is 
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^aced  upon  it;  if  it  is  also  rigid,  the  breaking  downward  of  the 
h  will  be  manifest  whether  or  not  the  weight  is  placed  upon  it 
The  second  teat  is  one  of  manipulation.     The  patient's  foot 

bould  be  rested  upon  the  examiner's  knee.  If  the  left  foot  is  ex- 
incd,  (lie  doctor's  left  hand  sliould  gri\sp  the  heel,  but  the  ball 
his  k-fl  liand  skmh!  ir-r  ;i-aiusi  il,,.  r.nU;-  uf  tin-  ;iivli.     With 


iiis  right  hand  he  should  grasp  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals,  the 
nlm  of  his  hand  resting  against  the  outer  border  of  the  foot.  In 
i  manner  he  can  test  the  amount  of  flexibility  of  the  foot,  and 
|nn  also  estimate  the  omoimt  of  force  required  to  bring  it  into  a 
inal  position.  Bj  allowing  his  two  hands  to  sink  between  his 
es,  he  can  supplement  the  muscular  actions  of  his  arms  by  that 
F  his  thighs,  thereby  greatly  relieving  himself  when  attempting 
>  correct  bimanuallv  any  existing  deformity  (Fig.  301). 

The  imprint  of  the  foot,  when  weight  is  borne  upon  it,  may 
e  obtained  by  allowing  the  patient  to  step  first  upon  a  wet  towel 
ind  then  upon  a  iioard  or  upim  blotting  paper  laid  on  a  hard  sur- 
face.    A  permanent  impression  is  Iwst  obtained  by  inking  a  glass 
plate  with  printer's  ink,  in  the  manner  employed  for  small  printing 
iHowing  the  patient  to  step  on'  the  glass  plate  and  then 
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to  step  on  paper.  The  ink  is  readily  washed  from  the  foot  by 
soap  and  water. 

Treatment. — If  the  flatfoot  is  due  to  weakness  alone,  and  is 
of  moderate  degree,  the  patient  should  take  exercises  morning  and 
night,  turning  the  toes  directly  forward  or  slightly  inward,  and 
bearing  the  weight  first  on  the  heels  and  then  on  the  balls  of  the 
two  feet.  This  should  be  taken  up  gradually  until  it  can  be  done 
thirty  or  forty  times.  The  second  exercise  consists  in  walking 
around  the  room  barefooted,  with  the  toes  turned  in  and  spread 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  weight  entirely  borne  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet,  the  heels  being  kept  as  high  from  the  floor  as  possible. 
In  the  third  place,  the  patient  should  learn  to  walk  with  the  toes 
straight  ahead.  Patients  with  flat  feet  habitually  turn  the  toes  out- 
ward, to  avoid  lifting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  balls  of  the  feet 
as  they  step  forward.     Tliis  faulty  gait  increases  their  deformity. 

The  fourth  suggestion  for  treatment  is  the  elevation  of  the 
inner  half  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe  by  one  or  two  thicknesses  of 
leather.  Both  the  heel  and  the  ball  of  the  shoe  should  be  so  treated 
that  the  plane  of  the  shoe  where  the  foot  rests  upon  it  may  be 
inclined  slightly  outward. 

These  simple  rules,  if  persistently  followed  out,  will  cure  many 
cases  of  flatfoot  due  to  weakness.  If  rigidity  exists,  a  correct  rela- 
tion of  the  bones  must  be  brought  about  by  manipulation  before 
the  measures  above  outlined  can  effect  a  cure.  This  manipula- 
tion is  described  above.  It  should  be  perfonncd  at  least  twice  a 
week  by  the  doctor,  until  the  patient  can  voluntarily  bring  the 
foot  into  the  correct  position: 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  weak  foot,  and  in  almost  all  the 
cases  in  which  rigidity  is  present,  additional  treatment  is  required. 
The  manipulation  above  described  must  be  carried  out  until  the 
rigidity  has  disappeared;  or  if  the  rigidity  is  too  great  to  yield 
readily  to  such  treatment,  or  if  tlie  pain  will  not  permit  of  the 
employment  of  much  force,  the  patient  should  be  etherized,  the 
deformity  forcibly  corrected,  and  the  foot  put  up  in  a  heavy  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage,  markedly  inverted,  and  with  as  much  of  an 
arch  given  to  it  as  is  possible  (Fig.  302).  The  patient  should  go 
about  in  such  bandages  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  In  extreme  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  second  or  a  third  bandage,  each  time 
some  gain  in  position  being  accomplished.    It  is  worse  than  useless 


to  fit  a  brace  to  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  as  long  as  there  is  rigidity  in 
an  incorrect  position. 

Wlien  the  foot  can  be  brought  into  a  normal  position  a  cast 
should  be  made' of  it  in  gypsum  (see  p.  710),  and  a  steel  support  ' 


Fio.  302. — Markedly  Rioii>  Flatfeet  Vvt   Up    in    a    Cobbected  PoamoK 


made  from  the  cast,  to  be  worn  inside  the  patient's  shoe.  Such 
a  brace  will  iipnally  crack  or  rust  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and 
it  sonietinics  requires  the  purchase  of  specially  made  shoes;  but 
these  are  sliglit  inconveniences  compared  with  the  disability  caused 
by  well  marked  flatfooL 
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In  some  cases  the  wearing  of  braces  for  two  or  three  years  will 
so  correct  the  deformity  that  the  patient  may  go  through  life  with- 
out braces  and  without  special  shoes. 

While  the  treatment  of  flatfoot  requires  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble,  there  are  no  patients  who  are  more  grateful  for  the 
relief  they  obtain  than  these  sufferers. 

Transverse  Flatfoot ;  Sinking  of  the  Transverse  Ardi. 

— The  transverse  arch  of  the  foot,  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  may  sink,  giving  rise  to  pain  and  disability. 
The  pain  in  some  of  these  cases  has  received  the  special  name  of 
metatarsalgia,  or  Morton's  disease.  It  is  thought  to  be  due  to  an 
abnormal  pressure  of  the  head  of  one  metatarsal  bone  against  an- 
other, or  against  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  Tlie  heads  of  these  bones 
normally  form  a  shallow  arch.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tlie  displace- 
ment of  one  of  them  may  alter  their  relations.  Sometimes  this 
displacement  is  jx3rmaiient,  sometimes  it  only  occurs  when  the 
patient  steps  on  the  foot. 

In  some  cases  a  narrow  shoe,  by  preventing  the  spreading  out 
of  the  bones  which  compose  the  arch,  is  distinctly  more  comfortable 
than  a  broader  shoe.  A  patient  who  has  observed  this  fact  may 
resent  the  idea  that  tlic  shoe  has  anything  to  do  wath  the  deformity. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  w^earing  of  short  shoes  and  high 
heels,  by  producing  dorsal  flexion  of  the  toes,  brings  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  transverse  metatarsal  arch,  and  predisj)oses  it  to 
give  way. 

Tbeatment. — What  has  been  said  of  exercise  and  manipula- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  flatfoot  is  of  equal  value  in  the  treatment 
of  weakness  of  the  transverse  arch.  If  one  uietatarsal  bone  has 
sunk  below  its  proper  plane,  a  supjx)rt  should  be  placed  beneath 
it.  This  can  be  made  of  sole  leather  with  a  beveled  edge,  and  glued 
to  the  sole  of  the  slioe,  or  a  steel  brace  can  be  fitted  to  a  gypsum 
cast  made  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  deformity  in  tlie  east 
should  be  corrected  by  paring  away  the  ])rojection  which  represents 
the  displaced  metatarsal  bone.  If  rigidity  coexists  with  weakness, 
a  correct  position  of  the  arch  should  be  obtained  before  a  brace  is 
fitted  to  the  foot.  The  brace  need  not  come  so  far  up  on  the 
instep  as  the  brace  made  to  prevent  sinking  of  the  longitudinal 
arch. 

If  a  callus  has  formed  over  the  displaced  metatarsal  bone,  the 
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superfluous  epithelium  should  be  softened  with  salicylic  acid  and 
carefully  peeled  away.  If  Buch  a  callus  is  recklessly  torn  or  cut 
into,  it  may  form  a  etarting-point  for  a  most  troublesome  infec- 
tion and  ulceration  (see  p.  529). 

Painflil  Heel. — Policemen,  and  others  who  stand  a  great  deal, 
sonietinicB  complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
heel.  This  may  be  due  to  flatfoot,  or  simply  to  overuse  of  the 
part,  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  inflammation  of  a  small 
bursa.  Tlic  patient  should  be  advised  to  wear  rubber  heels,  and 
if  the  pain  is  localized  in  a  small  area,  the  insole  of  the  shoe 
should  be  cut  away  at  this  point,  or  raised  over  the  rest  of  the 
heel  in  order  to  -effect  a  different  distribution  of  pressure. 

COHGEHITAL  BEFORHXTIES 

Congenital  deformitieB  of  the  foot  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  hand,  but  they  are  less  often  the  subject  of  treatment  be- 
oauBc  the  toca  arc  not  used  individually. 

Hypertrophy  of  Toe. — Marked  hypertrophy  of  one  or  more 
toes  is  a  condition  which  calls  for  surgical  treatment,  on  account 


I'm.  303. — CoNOBMiTAL  Htpektropht  of  Skcond  Tob. 
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of  the  awkwardness  due  to  the  great  size  of  tlie  hypertrophied 
member  (Fig.  303).  Amputation  of  the  superfluous  tissue  is 
called  for,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  wear  ordinary  shoes, 
and  also  to  reduce  the  risk  of  malignant  degeneration,  which  is 
a* not  very  unusual  change  in  tissue  of  this  character. 

Supemtiinerary  Toe. — Supernumerary  toes  are  about  as 
common  as  supernumerary  fingers.  Their  removal,  however,  is 
not  usually  sought  for  unless  they  project  at  an  angle. 


SECTION  vin 

MINOR  SURGICAL  TECHNIQUE 


CHAPTER   XX 

OPERATIVE  TECHNIQUE 

The  ConditionB  of  Operation. — In  no  part  of  the  field  of 
surgery  ought  the  results  obtained  to  be  any  better  than  those 
obtained  in  minor  surgery.  The  patient  who  requires  treatment  of 
this  character,  whether  operative  or  not,  is  usually  in  good  health ; 
there  is  little  shock  or  loss  of  blood  to  be  recovered  from;  and 
nutrition  is  not  disturbed  by  a  long  confinement  to  the  bed.  In 
all  these  respects  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  favorable  to  rapid 
recovery.  If  the  doctor's  work  is  of  the  high  character  which  has 
justly  made  famous  some  other  branches  of  surgery  such  rapid 
recovery  and  without  complications  will  be  assured.  Yet  the  ease 
with  which  primary  imion  is  obtained  in  a  small  woimd  made 
upon  a  healthy  child  or  young  adult  must  not  be  allowed  to  induce 
careless  methods  of  treatment 

Asepsis.: — Successful  surgery  is  clean  surgery.  It  is  easy  to 
say  "  the  operation  should  be  performed  with  due  regard  to  the 
principles  of  asepsis,"  and  this  is  literally  true  of  the  smallest 
operation.  But  common  sense  tells  us  that  while  the  same  princi- 
ples imderlie  recovery  from  a  prolonged  laparotomy  and  from  a 
scalp  wound,  much  of  the  preparation  which  is  essential  for  the 
former  is  unnecessary  for  the  latter.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
essentials  of  a  clean  minor  operation  is  therefore  desirable. 

The  Operating-room. — The  room  is  not  an  essential.  Good  re- 
sults should  be  obtained  by  the  roadside,  in  a  machine  shop,  or 
bam,  as  well  as  in  the  doctor's  ofiice;  but  those  who  have  much 
work  of  this  sort  to  perform  will  naturally  fit  up  a  room  with  a 
floor  of  tiles  or  hardwood  or  covered  with  linoleum,  so  that  it 

can  be  easily  washed.    It  should  have  a  good  light,  both  natural 
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and  artificial.  It  should  be  furnished  with  a  table  for  the  patient, 
one  or  two  tables  for  instruments  and  dressings,  two  chairs  or 
stools,  a  case  for  instruments,  a  water-supply,  an  irrigator,  a  slop 
sink,  a  pan  for  boiling  water  and  sterilizing  instruments,  and  a 
steam  sterilizer  for  dressings.  Everything  should  be  of  a  char- 
acter to  make  it  easily  cleaned.  The  sterilizers  need  not  be 
elaborate.  An  asparagus  boiler  answers  well  for  instruments,  and 
an  Arnold  Steam  Sterilizer  does  well  for  dressings.  Many  prefer 
to  omit  the  latter  and  buy  gauze  ready  sterilized  in  packages. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient — Usually  the  patient  comes  with- 
out preparation,  frequently  soon  after  a  fidl  meal.  This  really 
makes  little  difference,  even  if  he  is  given  a  general  anesthetic. 
The  danger  from  vomiting  during  anesthesia  is  much  exaggerated. 
Certainly  "  aspiration  pneumonia  "  need  not  be  greatly  feared. 
If  he  vomits,  the  material  should  be  given  free  exit  and  his  mouth 
wiped  out ;  that  is  all. 

The  clothing  should  be  removed  from  the  part  to  be  operated 
on  and  its  vicinity.  If  this  is  not  done  the  patient  is  likely  to  go 
away  with  a  bloody  shirt  or  dress.  It  is  no  excuse  that  the  patient 
is  so  excited  as  not  to  notice  this.  The  doctor  ought  not  to  be 
excited  and  ought  to  notice.  One  ought  not  to  cut  off  clothing 
that  can  just  as  well  be  removed  in  the  usual  way.  If  its  removal 
causes  pain,  that  is  another  matter. 

When  it  can  be  done  readily,  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  most  stolid  appearing  person  may  faint 
unexpeet(»(lly.  Many  persons  are  ashamed  to  choose  a  horizontal 
position,  consequently  the  choice  should  not  be  offered  them. 
They  will  lie  down  readily  if  they  think  this  makes  it  easier  for 
the  doctor — as  it  certainly  does. 

While  the  instruments  are  boiling  the  field  of  operation,  or 
of  the  wound,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  cleansed  as  follows:  It  is 
washed  with  soap,  a  swab  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  hot  water; 
then  with  another  swab  of  cotton  and  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  1 : 1,000;  then  it  is  scrubbed  with  a  swab  of  cotton  wet 
with  alcohol.  If  the  skin  is  very  greasy,  a  swab  wet  with  turpen- 
tine should  precede  the  one  wet  with  alcohol. 

The  wound,  if  one  exists,  or  the  delicate  membranes,  such  as  the 
lining  of  the  eye,  should  lie  irrigated  with  one  per  cent  saline  solu- 
tion, and  foreign  material  dislodged  by  gentle  washing  with  cotton. 
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The  vicinity  of  the  operation  should  then  be  covered  with 
sterile  gauze  or  with  towels  wrung  out  of  1 : 1,000  bichlorid  solu-. 
tion.  Another  such  towel  or  gauze  should  be  spread  on  a  small 
table  for  the  instruments,  sutures,  or  dressings.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  the  instruments  should  be  prepared  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  patient  and  before  he  is  brought  to  the 
operating  table.  This  will  avoid  delay  and  the  unpleasant  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  rattling  of  instruments. 

The  Operator's  Hands. — The  operator  next  prepares  his  own 
hands  by  (a)  washing  them  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with 
a  mixture  of  washing  soda  and  chlorid  of  lime,  freshly  rubbed 
together  with  a  little  water  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  rinsed 
off  with  sterile  water  or  bichlorid  solution;  or  (6)  he  pulls  on 
rubber  gloves  which  have  been  previously  sterilized  or  which  he 
washes  off  carefully  in  the  bichlorid  solution  after  he  has  put 
them  on.  The  smooth  surface  of  a  rubber  glove  can  be  quickly 
freed  from  germs  in  this  manner,  whereas  it  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process  to  render  sterile  the  crevices  in  the  skin  and  about  the 
nails;  or  (c)  having  washed  his  hands  with  sot\p  and  water,  and 
having  dried  them,  he  keeps  them  absolutely  out  of  the  wound, 
touching  only  the  handles  of  the  instruments  or  the  ends  of 
sutures  and  ligatures  which  will  not  again  pass  through  the  tis- 
sues nor  remain  in  the  wound.  This  last  method  is  the  quickest  of 
all  and  with  a  little  practise  it  is  absolutely  reliable  for  the  ligation 
of  vessels,  suture  of  traumatic  wounds,  removal  of  some  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  It  is  not  suitable  for  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is 
obscure  or  in  which  blunt  or  diflScult  dissection  may  be  required. 

The  Instnunents  and  Solutions.— The  instruments  should  be 
put  on  to  boil  during  the  preparation  of  the  field  of  operation 
and  the  operator's  hands.  They  should  be  boiled  in  plain  water. 
Soda  is  unnecessary  imless  the  water  of  the  locality  contains  some 
ingredients  which  are  injurious  to  metals.  Five  minutes'  boiling 
is  sufficient  The  water  should  then  be  poured  from  the  pan  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  and  the  instruments  may  be  turned  out 
on  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze  or  allowed  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  or  tray  for  use.  One  scalpel,  a  curved  blunt  pointed  scissors, 
plain  and  mouse  toothed  forceps,  a  probe,  two  small  sharp  re- 
tractors, tvvo  or  four  artery  clamps,  four  small  needles,  straight 
and  curved,  and  a  hypodennie  syringe  and  needle  are  instruments 
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sufficient  for  most  minor  surgical  operations.  Soda  makes  them 
slippery.  If  handled  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
above  they  will  not  rust  appreciably.  If  they  are  wrapped  up  in 
a  wet  towel  and  allowed  to  cool  they  may  become  covered  with 
rust  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  should  be  at  hand  two  basins,  one  to  contain  the  solu- 
tion of  bichlorid  or  whatever  antiseptic  is  employed ;  one  to  contain 
the  one  per  cent  saline  solution.  One  of  these  basins  may  be  used 
for  the  soap  and  water  with  which  the  patient  is  prepared. 

Local  Anesthesia.* — The  anesthesia  of  the  operative  field 
is  of  great  importance.  The  first  prick  of  the  needle  is  or  ought 
to  be  the  only  part  of  many  minor  operations  of  which  the  patient 
has  direct  knowledge.  Yet  this  is  seldom  the  case,  because  the 
operator  is  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  cocain  or  other  anesthetic 
to  take  effect,  but  proceeds  with  the  incision  almost  immediately. 
Dilute  solutions  of  cocain,  one  or  at  most  two  per  cent,  are  safer 
and  better  in  most  cases.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  small  boils  in  an  inelastic  skin,  for  example,  of  the  nose. 
The  additional  distention  caused  by  the  injection  is  very  painful. 
Hence  the  solution  should  be  strong  (four  per  cent),  and  only  a 
drop  or  two  employed.  The  solution  is  best  when  freshly  made. 
A  quarter  grain  hypodermic  tablet  of  cocain  dissolved  in  twenty- 
five  minims  of  sterile  water  makes  a  one  per  cent  solution. 

The  method  of  injection  is  important.  The  needle  should  be 
small  and  sharp.  If  the  skin  is  normal,  one  naturally  makes  a 
small  injection  at  one  end  of  the  future  incision,  either  in  the 
skin,  or  if  the  skin  is  thin,  beneath  it.  An  injection  made  into 
the  skin  raises  a  small  wheal,  possibly  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
(Fig.  304,  1  and  2),  Thirty  seconds  later  a  second  puncture 
of  the  needle  is  made  in  the  far  edge  of  this  wheal,  and  a  second 
injection  is  made;  then  a  third  puncture  and  injection,  and  so 
on.  By  using  a  long  needle  one  can  inject  to  a  greater  distance 
with  one  puncture,  but  this  requires  a  needle  of  larger  caliber.  If 
the  injection  is  made  under  the  skin  the  resulting  swelling  is 
larger  and  more  diffuse — ^with  less  distinct  edges  (Fig.  304,  5). 

Anesthesia  should  be  tested  by  the  point  of  the  needle.  The 
incision  should  not  be  made  until  all  feeling  of  pain  has  disap- 

*  This  word  should  really  be  analgesia  but  it  is  too  well  known  now  to  be  changed. 
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peared.  If  a  finger  or  toe  is  the  subject  of  operation,  circulation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  bandage  or  rubber  tube  drawn  tightly 
arotrnd  it ;  anesthesia  will  then  be  complete  and  more  lasting  with 
a  smaller  amount  of  cocain. 

Cocain  is  a  poisonous  drug,  especially  when  injected  into  the 
head,  though  why  its  effects  should  be  so  marked  there  it  is  diffi- 


r  Cocain  fob  Local  Anesthfbia.  1,  Ihe  wheal  caiued  bythe 
lint  injection  into  (Dot  under)  the  skill;  t,  the  wheal  due  lo  the  second  iDJectioD 
into  the  akin.  The  needle  for  this  inJMtion  is  iiuerled  in  the  edge  of  (be  ares 
ainady  aneethetiied.  It  la  ahown  in  the  oorrvct  poeition  for  the  aecond  injec- 
tion. An  injection  under  Ihe  akin  (ButwutaneDUa  strictly  apesking)  givea  a  dif- 
ferent awelUng  as  shown  at  S. 

cult  to  explain.     Many  an  attack  of  supposed  faintness  during 
a  minor  operation  is  really  an  instance  of  acute  cocain  poisoning. 
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For  this  reason  the  dose  should  be  restricted  to  one-quarter  of  a 
grain  if  possible. 

If  an  abscess  is  to  be  opened,  the  method  of  procedure  should 
be  slightly  different.  Injection  should  lie  commenced  in  the  rela- 
tively normal  and  elastic  skin  near  one  end  of  the  incision  to  be. 
From  this  puncture  others  should  Ix)  made,  each  nearer  the  cc^pter 
of  the  skin  overlying  the  abscess.  Then,  instead  of  continuing 
across  this  much  dist(»nded  jiortion  of  the  skin,  it  is  better  to  begin 
at  the  opposite  margin  and  again  approach  the  center.  In  this 
manner  anesthesia  is  accomyJished  with  the  least  pain. 

Control  of  Hemorrhage. — Assistance  is  usually  limited  or 
absent,  so  that  the  minor  surgeon  should  control  hemorrhage 
prouiptly  by  chimj)  or  ligature.  One  likes  to  keep  catgut  out  of 
these  wounds,  not  becaus<»  the  catgut  is  unsterile,  but  liecause  there 
may  be  a  few  genus  in  the  wound  for  which  the  catgut  will  be  an 
excellent  nutrient  medium.  Yet  if  a  vessel  bleeds  freely  it  had 
better  lie  ti(Ml.  A  g(»neral  oozing  may  Ix*,  che(?ked  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  swab  of  cotton  wet  with  a  solution  of  a<lrenalin  ehlorid, 
1 :  5,000. 

Tying  a  Ligature. — Two  points  are  essential  to  a  good  method : 
The  o|ierator  should  have  a  continuous  grasp  of  l)oth  ends  of  the 
ligature.  That  means  that  he  shall  m^ver  let  go  of  either  end  until 
he  has  secured  a  fresh  hold  upon  it  in  another  place.  The  second 
IK)int  follows  from  the  first,  namely,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  tie 
the  ligature  without  looking  at  it.  lie  will  then  not  be  delayed  if 
the  light  is  ]V)or  or  the  thread  becomes  covered  with  blood.  One 
of  the  best  methods  is  as  follows: 

Take  a  piece  of  catgut  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long.  Pass 
it  around  the  artery  clamp,  and  hold  lK)th  ends  firmly  with  the 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  leaving  the  thumb  and  index 
fingc^rs  free  below  the  threads.  The  palms  are  upward  (Fig. 
305,  i).  Pass  the  right  index-finger  over  the  left  string  (^), 
and  bring  it  back  under  the  left  string,  and  poke  the  end  of  the 
finger  under  the  right  string  in  the  space  between  the  right  thumb 
and  middle  finger  (o).  Straighten  the  index-finger,  thus  bring- 
ing a  loop  of  the  right  string  up  between  the  index-finger  and  the 
thumb  (-})-  ScMZ(>  this  thread  In^tween  the  thumb  and  index-finger 
(5),  and  relax  the  grasp  upon  it  by  the  other  fingers.  Withdraw 
the  thumb  and  index-finger  to  the  right  and  a  crochet  stitch  has 
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been  made  by  the  right  string  upon  the  left  (6).  Pull  this  clear 
through,  and  it  becomes  a  half  hitch,  and  can  be  drawn  down 
tight  A  second  and  a  third  can  be  made  in  the  same  manner; 
or  if  the  operator  fears  a  "  granny  knot,"  a  perfectly  groundless 
fear  by  the  way,  the  process  can  be  reversed  for  the  second  loop, 
and  the  right  string  held  taut,  while  the  left  forefinger  makes  the 
half  hitch. 

Draining  a  Wound. — If  a  woimd  is  almost  certainly  clean 
and  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled,  the  skin  should  be  sutured 
without  drainage.  Such  is  or  ought  to  be  the  case  with  most 
of  the  wounds  made  by  the  operator  for  non-suppurative  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  the  case  with  many  traumatic  wounds.  A 
wound  should  not  be  condemned  because  it  contains  coal-dust,  saw- 
dust, and  other  kinds  of  dirt  which  are  incapable  of  sustaining 
bacteria  pathogenic  to  man.  These  foreign  bodies  can  be  re- 
moved, and  even  if  some  particles  remain  primary  union  is  not 
impracticable. 

If  a  wound  has  been  made  by  a  butcher's  knife,  or  by  a  stable 
fork,  or  in  a  machine-shop,  where  animal  fats  are  used  as  lubri- 
cants, the  |X)ssibility  of  suppuration  is  far  greater.  In  such  cases, 
as  well  as  in  ragged  wounds  and  other  wounds  in  which  oozing 
of  blood  seems  probable,  a  drain  should  be  employed.  This  drain, 
while  keeping  open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  fluid,  must  be  so 
placed  and  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  easily  removed 
and  leaves  a  minimum  of  gaping  of  the  suture  line.  Usually 
the  wound  in  such  a  case  should  be  fully  sutured,  but  the  inter- 
rupted stitches  employed  should  not  be  too  close,  and  the  drain 
should  be  so  small  as  to  lie  readily  between  two  stitches.  A  flat 
strip  of  gutta-percha  tissue,  one  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long, 
twice  folded  on  itself,  so  that  it  shall  be  only  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  answers  the  requirements  admirably.  It  can  then  be 
doubled  and  pushed  in  by  a  flat  [)robe  (Fig.  806).  As  the  probe 
is  withdrawn  it  should  be  rotated  to  free  it  from  the  tissue, 
which  may  otherwise  stick  to  it  and  be  pulled  out  of  the  wound. 
A  bundle  of  horsehairs,  twisted,  tied,  and  doubled  on  itself, 
makes  another  good  drain.  It  is  stiff  enough  to  insert  without 
a  probe.  If  either  of  these  drains  is  removed  in  two  days 
there  will  be  so  little  additional  granulation  in  its  site  that 
tb^  scar  is  not  visibly  increased  thereby.     H^nce  a  smuU  drain 
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should  be  employed  in  doubtful  cases;  for  if  fluid  ia  allowed  to 
collect  in  the  -wound,  and  has  afterward  to  be  evacuated,  the 
resulting  scar  will  be  greater  than  when  &  drain  of  this  character 
is  employed. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases  suppuration  exists,  and  drainage  is 
used  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  pus.  A  great  mistake  is  made 
in  the  use  of  dry  gauze  in  such  cases.  The  very  fact  that  the 
wonnd  is  small  and  the  discharge  slight  adds  to  the  risk.     The 


Fio.  306.— Dhaiks  fob  Clean  and  Sh p pip hati\g  Wounds.  A.  Flat  pulla-pcrrlia 
drain  folded  on  b  probe  roady  for  insorlion ;  B^  a  piece  of  gutla-jierolia  li^ue  of 
tlic  same  size  aa  A  ;  C,  horsehair  drain  ;  D,  E-oIt  nibber  lubea  of  various  sizes:  £. 
riRttreite  cirain  of  (tauie  in  a  nihber  finner  cot;  F,  ciRRrpltc  drain  of  gauie  and 
f:ulta-pereha  tissue.  At  Ihc  right,  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  liasue  and  &  piece  of 
gauze  each  tlie  Biie  of  thoac  from  which  the  drain,  F,  was  made. 


pus  soaks  into  the  drain,  dries  on  its  outside,  and  seals  up  the 
wound  with  a  tough  and  impervious  glue.  The  abscess  cavity 
is  reestablished,  the  bacteria  flourish,  and  the  patient  suffers. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  patients  so  treated  come  back 
with  a  more  cslcnsivc  cellulitis  than  when  the  abscess  was  first 
opened.  For  a  few  hours  tliey  had  relief  due  to  the  evacuation 
of  the   pus,   then  drainage  ceased  and  symptoms  recurred.     It 
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makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  the  gauze  is  impregnated  with  ^ 
some  antiseptic;  drainage  is  a  question  of  physics  not  of  chem- 
istry. 

There  are  two  ways  to  insure  perfect  drainage  in  a  small  sup- 
purating wound :  One  is  to  use  a  material  for  drainage  which  will 
not  adhere  to  the  wound,  such  as  gutta-percha  or  rubber;  and 
the  other  is  to  keep  the  wound  moist  A  flat  gutta-percha  drain 
of  appropriate  size  may  be  used;  or  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  wound  further  apart  the  gutta-percha  tissue  may  be 
loosely  wrapped  around  a  wick  of  gauze — the  so-called  "  cigarette 
drain"  (Fig.  306).  A  rubber  finger  cot,  from  which  the  tip 
has  been  cut,  makes  an  excellent  sheath  for  the  wick  of  gauze. 
In  a  few  cases  rubber  tubes  are  used  as  drains,  either  because  a 
large  flow  of  pus  is  anticipated,  or  because  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain an  opening  of  a  fixed  size.  A  soft  rubber  catheter  makes  a 
good  drain  in  these  cases.  Its  rounded  end  facilitates  its  inser- 
tion in  subsequent  dressings. 

Suturing. — The  wounds  after  minor  operations  are  best  closed 
by  interrupted  stitches  or  a  subcuticular  suture.  The  saving  of 
time  by  the  employment  of  a  continuous  suture  of  the  skin  has 
little  value  compared  with  the  desirability  of  accurate  approxima- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  skin  in  exposed  portions  of  the  body ;  and 
this  is  more  easily  obtained  by  one  of  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  interrupted  suture  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
but  it  is  not  always  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  To  obtain 
a  minimum  of  scar  the  sutures  should  not  be  too  tightly  dra\\Ti; 
they  should  be  o<|iially  deep  on  both  sides  of  the  incision;  they 
should  be  of  very  fine  thread  or  horsehair,  and  they  should  1« 
removed  in  two  or  four  days.  To  say  that  a  stitch  is  equally 
deep  in  both  edges  of  the  wound  means  that  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  the  point  where  the  needle  entered 
or  emerged  from  the  cut  surface  is  the  same  on  both  surfaces  of 
the  wound.  If  this  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides,  one  edge  of  the 
skin  will  lie  above  the  other,  and  the  scar  will  be  proportionately 
increased. 

Fine  black  sewing  silk  and  horsehair  are  the  ideal  materials 
for  interrupted  skin  sutures.  They  are  cheap,  and  can  be  sterilized 
by  boiling  with  the  instruments.    To  avoid  handling,  the  needles 
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sh«z»tj»l(I  be  threaded  before  boiling,  and  secured  in  a  strip  of  muslin                H 

^y     «:;»tching  up  a  thread  in  three  or  four  places  (Fig.  307).                        H 

-c-\s  Stated  above,  the  strain  upon  a  suture  should  be  kept  at  a               H 

"^ixiimuni   in  order  to  avoid  a  scar  due  to  the  stitchps  cutting               ^| 

ll«*-<:fc-iigh  the  skin;  yet  there  are  some                                                                    H 

''^^'tKnces        which  tension       nccc^-      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                H 

si^x-^^.  to  bring  togetlier  the  edges  of      ^^^^P^^^^^^l                1 

*      ~v^ound.     This  should  be  relieved      ^^■'^'^^^^H 

"^y       iindermining  the  skin  for  some      ^^^L;"^              ^^1 

^»^»tance,    and    by    distributing    the      ^^■*TT'*V7f      ^H 

^^--Pain   through   n   large  number   of     ^^M   ,"  '"    [T       ^H 
**-'«•"»*?  stitches.     It  is  well  to  know  how      ^^H  '  i .  ■      ' '       ^^| 

*^^     insert   a   suture   imder  such   cir-      ^^^H        u  <    ,          ^^H 

*~^>iiustiinces  if  no  assistant  is  Bt  hiuid      ^^^k    ,                   ^^M 

^^^  prevent  the  first  knot  from  sli]i-      ^^^H                          ^^H 

L  %>'<«'                                 ^B  -:    ''    H 

^^            To  tie  a  knot  under  tcn^^ion  of      ^^^H                       ^^^| 

^B     titie  tissues,  make  two  half  hilchcs     ^^^ft   |  ^               ^^M 
^B     ^ith  one  end,  holding  the  otiier  taut.      ^^^B  '.[   .  Iv,      ^^M 
■     ^Vbile  still  keeping  the  second  end      ^^^V','     (        ^H 

^M                slide   the   half   hitches   down      ^^^P^                 ^^| 

^P      snugly  upon  the               to  l>e  tied.      ^^^B                      ^^M 

H       They  will   always  remain  in   place      ^^H                       ^H 

H       temporarily.      Kow   hold    the    first      ^^^^  ,  j  '          |      ^^M 

^M      end  taut,  and  loop  the  second  end      ^^^H   , .   i                ^^H 

W       once  about  it.     Slide  this  half  hitch      ^^Uj  i '               ^M 

down  upon  the  two  alre^idy  in  place.      ^^^Blbf'  /  *       ^^| 

This    makes    the    knot    permanent.      ^^^^^^^LJ^^    ^^| 

Neither           can  slip  on  the                  ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

since  each                a  loop  about             ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^■^1 

■               The  subcuticular  suture  is  an  ex-     j,_^  307._f.,,  black  S...  ^.               J 
^M      eellent  one  for  exposed  portions  of          Hobbehaih  THnEADEo  in               ■ 

■      ,he  body,  especiallj  when  thoposai-          1^™"^.^'-".?^               ■ 

^m       ble  strain  on  the  wound  makes   it          Hgiit  with  bent  pointo  a™  espe-               ■ 
■       desirable  to  leave  the  Butare  in  rlnce         ;»%  !»a  t"  "f-".^  "-              ■ 

H       more  than  four  days.     It  should  lie                                                                   H 

H       of  strong  horsehair  or   silkworm   guL      Both   materials   can  be               H 

^M       boiled  without  injury.     The  insertion  of  tlie  suture  is  much  fa-               H 
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cilitated  by  the  use  of  a  Hagedom  needle  with  a  bent  pointy  as 
suggested  by  Dawbam  (Fig.  307,  the  needles  on  the  right).  If 
one  has  an  assistant  he  inserts  a  sharp  hook  or  one  prong  of  the 
retractor  in  each  end  of  the  wound,  and  pulls  steadily.  This  fixes 
the  skin  edges  so  that  the  operator  can  easily  pass  the  needle  into 
and  out  of  one  skin  edge  and  then  the  other.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  these  "  bites  "  of  the  skin  are  wholly  within 
the  skin  (intracuticular)  or  partly  beneath  it  (subcuticular). 
They  should  be  placed  close  together  to  prevent  gaping  of  the  skin. 
At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  suture,  the  thread  comes  to  the 
surface,  where  it  is  secured  by  pinching  a  split  shot  upon  it.  The 
skin  should  be  slightly  puckered  along  the  suture.  At  the  end 
of  five  or  seven  days  the  suture  will  be  loose  in  the  skin.  One 
shot  is  then,  cut  off  and  the  suture  is  pulled  out.  The  shot  are  not 
indispensable.  A  large  knot  in  the  suture  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  it  may  be  tied  around  a  bit  of  gauze. 

Minute  clawlike  metallic  hooks  are  sometimes  used  upon  sen- 
sitive patients  in  place  of  sutures,  to  close  traumatic  wounds. 

Dressings  for  Wounds. — There  are  three  dressings  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  use  upon  small  wounds,  viz.,  the  dry 
gauze  dressing,  the  cotton  collodion  dressing,  and  the  wet  dressing. 

Dry  Oanze  Dressing. — This  consists  of  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze 
folded  several  times  so  as  to  have  from  four  to  twenty  thicknesses. 
It  need  not  extend  more  than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  wound  in 
any  direction.  For  a  sutured  incision  it  need  not  be  wider  than  the 
finger.  It  is  held  in  place  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  are 
so  applied  tliat  they  hold  together  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  take 
some  of  the  tension  from  the  sutures.  These  strips  should  be 
separated  by  a  little  distance,  so  that  evaporation  may  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  whole  dressing  may  be  bandaged  in  position, 
to  give  greater  security. 

The  dry  gauze  dressing  is  suited  to  sutured  wounds,  whether 
traiunatic  or  operative.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  raw  surfaces 
•  nor  to  suppurative  wounds. 

Cotton-Collodion  Dressing. — This  is  a  convenient  form  of  dress- 
ing for  very  small  aseptic  wounds,  especially  when  they  are  so 
placed  that  adhesive  strips  will  not  adhere,  or  they  or  a  bandage 
are  unnecessarily  disfiguring.  This  is  true  of  many  wounds  of  the 
scalp  and  face.    The  dressing  is  applied  as  follows :  All  oozing  from 
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the  wound  is  stopped.  If  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  a  dry  gauze 
dressing  and  bandage  are  first  applied  for  a  few  minutes.  A  wisp 
of  dry  absorbent  cotton  is  then  laid  across  the  wound,  and  the 
free  ends  of  the  fibers  are  painted  from  the  center  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  and  flexible  collodion.  When  they  have  been  firmly 
pasted  to  the  skin,  the  surplus  cotton  is  picked  away  a  few  threads 
at  a  time,  until  just  enough  remains  to  cover  the  wound.  The  free 
ends  of  this  wisp  and  both  sides  are  then  pasted  to  the  skin  by 
sweeps  of  the  brush  from  the  center  outward.  If  the  dressing 
is  too  thin  or  stains  through,  a  second  wisp  of  cotton  may  be 
applied  over  the  first.  The  cotton  in  contact  with  the  wound  should 
never  be  saturated  with  collodion,  but  should  always  be  dry  when 
applied  so  that  it  may  absorb  a  few  drops  of  blood  readily,  as  other- 
wise these  will  work  their  way  out  to  the  edge,  thereby  loosening 
the  dressing. 

Wet  Dressing. — ^A  wet  dressing,  for  use  upon  raw  and  granu- 
lating surfaces  and  over  suppurating  wounds,  consists  of  a  pad  of 
absorbent  gauze  of  suitable  size,  moistened  by  some  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, and  hold  in  place  by  a  gauze  bandage.  The  antiseptic  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  germs  in  the  wound,  but  to  prevent 
irritating  and  foul  smelling  fermentation  in  the  discharge.  Hence 
it  need  not  be  a  strong  one.  Creolin  1 :  200,  or  bichlorid  1 :  5,000, 
or  borolyptol  1 : 8  are  all  satisfactory  solutions  for  the  purpose. 
The  dressing  should  be  moistened  with  water  every  few  hours. 
This  is  better  than  covering  the  dressing  with  an  oiled  silk  or 
rubber  protective,  which  macerates  the  skin  unnecessarily. 

Other  forms  of  dressing  for  use  upon  ulcerating  surfaces,  etc., 
are  described  in  the  treatment  of  these  special  lesions  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  book. 

Opening  an  Abecefls. — ^In  opening  an  abscess  it  is  important 
to  make  the  incision  through  the  best  point  for  drainage ;  to  make 
it  of  the  proper  length,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  and  to 
spare  the  patient  unnecessary  pain.  In  some  cases  the  site  and 
length  of  the  incision  can  be  determined  by  inspection  and  pal- 
pation. The  appearance  of  the  skin  often  indicates  where  the  pus 
is  trying  to  work  its  way  to  the  surface.  In  other  cases  palpation 
will  determine  this.  The  center  of  a  large  collection  of  pus  near 
the  surface  is  softer  than  the  indurated  periphery,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  true  of  a  small  collection  of  pus  in  an  area  of  oellulitia. 
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Then  the  purulent  focus  feels  more  resistant  than  the  surrounding 
tissues.  One  can  sometimes  infer  the  length  of  incision  necessary 
from  the  extent  of  the  swelling.  Such  an  inference  is  often  unre- 
liable, and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  depend  on  it,  since  the  decision 
can  be  made  more  safely  as  soon  as  the  abscess  cavity  has  been 
cut  into. 

The  proper  method  of  anesthetizing  the  skin  overlying  an  ab- 
scess has  been  described  on  page  566.  If  the  abscess  is  small,  a 
spray  of  ethyl  chlorid  may  be  used  to  freeze  it  This  is  less 
satisfactory  than  cocain,  since  the  sensation  returns  so  quickly 
that  the  patient  suffers  intensely  for  a  few  minutes.  Ethyl  chlorid 
used  to  benumb  the  site  of  the  first  injection  of  cocain  is  satis- 
factory. 

When  the  skin  has  been  anesthetized,  a  fine  pointed  scalpel  is 
thrust  directly  into  the  abscess.  The  short  incision  thus  made  is 
then  extended  in  one  or  both  directions,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  importance  of  the  structures  which 
will  have  to  be  divided.  It  is  a  safe  plan  to  make  the  incision 
equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  In 
case  of  a  small  abscess  it  should  be  a  little  longer,  and  in  case  of 
a  large  abscess  it  need  not  be  so  long.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  edematous  skin  will  shrink  after  the  abscess  is  ojx^ned,  so  that 
an  incision  an  incli  long  at  the  time  it  is  made,  may  be  only  half 
an  incli  long  the  next  day. 

The  full  length  of  the  incision  should  be  maintained  by  drains 
or  gauze  packing  for  several  days.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  bad 
judgment  to  open  an  abscess  by  a  two  inch  incision  and  sew  up  half 
of  it  or  allow  it  to  close  at  once  by  granulations.  It  is  another 
matter  if  one  notnls  the  extra  cut  in  order  to  search  for  a  foreign 
body  or  to  explore  some  deep  recess — we  are  here  speaking  of 
minor  surgery.  When  granulations  form  the  drain  may  be  rapidly 
shortened. 

As  soon  as  an  abscess  cavity  is  opened  freely  the  pus  will  escape. 
Squeezing  the  tissues  to  hurry  it  up  does  no  good,  and  may  do 
harm.  Irrigation  with  saline  solution  or  a  very  mild  antiseptic 
does  not  irritate  the  tissues  and  will  keep  the  dressing  from  being 
at  once  soaked  full  of  pus. 

Semoval  of  a  Tumor. — Suppose  the  skin  to  have  been 
cleansed  and  the  line  of  incision  rendered  painless  by  injections 
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of  a  local  anesthetic  as  previously  described.  If  a  portion  of  skin 
is  to  be  removed,  the  exact  incision  should  be  marked  out  with 
a  scalpel.  After  the  skin  has  been  cut  through  retraction  takes 
place,  which  may  make  it  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much 
should  be  removed.  If  the  incision  is  linear,  this  precaution  is 
unnecessary.  The  knife  blade  should  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  A  beveled  incision  is  not  usually  desirable.  The 
entire  thickness  of  the  skin  should  be  divided  throughout  the  whole 
line  of  incision  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  reflect  the  flaps.  If 
the  tumor  is  in  the  skin,  it  is  next  lifted  up,  and  the  tissue  at 
its  base  divided ;  vessels  are  ligated,  the  edges  of  the  skin  freed 
from  the  deeper  tissues  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  them 
to  be  brought  together  without  undue  strain,  and  the  sutures 
inserted. 

This  dissection  of  the  flaps  is  of  great  importance,  since  it 
materially  increases  the  elasticity  of  the  skin. 

The  shape  of  the  portion  of  skin  that  is  sacrificed  will  depend 
more  or  less  on  the  shape  of  the  tumor.  When  circumstances  per- 
mit, the  shape  should  be  elliptical,  so  that  sutures  may  leave  a 
linear  scar.  If  the  area  is  to  be  skin-grafted,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  shape  it  is. 

If  the  tumor  is  beneath  the  normal  akin,  so  that  the  latter  need 
not  be  sacrificed,  a  linear  incision  over  the  center  of  the  tumor  is 
the  best  to  use.  Curved  incisions  often  heal  with  a  very  prominent 
scar.  After  the  flaps  of  skin  are  dissected  free  and  retracted,  the 
tumor  is  exposed.  Its  removal  is  facilitated  if  one  frees  it  first 
on  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other.  This  enables  the  operator 
partially  to  lift  it  from  the  wound  and  so  the  lx>tter  to  expose  the 
base  where  the  most  difficult  dissection  lies.  A  cystic  tumor 
should  usually  be  split  open  before  removal  (see  p.  447). 

Skin-Graftixig. — The  success  of  skin-grafting  depends  largely 
upon  the  care  with  which  the  grafts  are  handled  at  the  time  of 
operation  and  subsequently.     There  are  three  distinct  methods. 

Minute  grafts  may  be  obtained  either  by  snipping  bits  out  of 
the  skin  or  by  scraping  and  macerating  particles  from  the  outer 
layers  of  thick  epidermis.  They  have  not  generally  yielded  good 
results.  The  little  islands  of  epidermis  which  they  produce  will 
often  melt  away  unless  the  epidermis  growing  from  the  side  of  the 
ulcer  reaches  and  surrounds  them. 
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Thiersch  Orafts. — Sheets  of  skin  shaved  off  with  a  razor,  and  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  include  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis 
and  possibly  some  of  the  dermis  itself  (soKialled  Thiersch  grafts) 
have  yielded  far  better  results.  The  site  from  which  the  grafts  are 
taken  should  be  cleansed  with  soap  and  hot  water  and  washed  with 
sterile  normal  salt  solution  (.8  per  cent).  The  anterior  surface  of 
the  thigh  or  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm  are  favorite  places 
from  which  to  take  grafts.  The  skin  should  be  drawn  tight  and 
smooth  with  the  fingers  or  hooks.  With  a  sharp  razor,  preferably 
ground  flat  on  its  under  surface,  strips  of  skin  an  inch  wide  and  an 
inch  or  more  in  length  and  of  a  fairly  uniform  thickness  can  be 
shaved  off.  The  surface  to  which  these  are  to  be  applied  should  be 
fresh,  but  should  be  wiped  free  from  blood.  If  it  is  a  freshly  made 
wound,  hemorrhage  should  first  be  controlled  by  pressure  as  a  blood 
clot  under  a  graft  will  absolutely  prevent  its  union.  If  the  surface 
is  a  granulating  one,  the  granulations  may  be  shaved  off  with  a 
razor  or  simply  wiped  with  sppnges  wrung  out  in  hot  sterile  saline 
solution  until  the  granulations  are  clean  and  fresh.  Here,  too, 
oozing  of  blood  must  be  at  a  standstill  before  the  grafts  are  applied. 
As  the  grafts  have  a  tendency  to  shrink  even  though  kept  moist,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  fully  cover  the  surface.  Over  them 
may  be  laid  strips  of  rubber  tissue  which  are  to  be  covered  with 
compresses  constantly  kept  moist  with  saline  solution,  or  the  tissue 
may  be  omitted  and  the  compresses  laid  directly  on  the  grafts.  In 
either  case  light  pressure  should  be  maintained  by  a  bandage  in 
order  to  insure  a  continuous  application  of  the  grafts  to  tlie  under- 
lying surface.  Some  surgeons  do  not  apply  any  dressing  whatever 
for  several  hours,  so  that  the  drying  of  the  serum  shall  firmly 
attach  the  graft  to  the  underlying  granulations.  After  that  a 
dressing  of  dry  or  moist  gauze  or  rubber  tissue  is  applied. 

The  subsequent  treatment  varies.  The  dressing  may  be  changed 
daily,  great  care  being  observed  to  keep  the  grafted  area  con- 
stantly moist  and  protected  from  any  pressure  which  would  cause 
the  graft  to  slip.  Another  plan  is  to  change  the  dressing  in  three 
or  four  days.  Still  another  plan  is  to  cover  the  grafts  with  moist 
or  dry  gauze,  and  not  to  change  the  dressing  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Some  surgeons  apply  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  to  pro- 
tect the  part  from  injury. 

It  will  be  evident  in  three  or  four  days  whether  the  grafts  have 
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become  attached,  but  even  those  which  appear  to  be  loose  should 
not  be  too  hastily  removed,  since  their  deeper  portions  may  have 
united  with  the  underlying  granulations.  In  a  week  or  more  the 
grafts  and  portions  of  graft  which  have  not  attached  themselves 
will  have  become  disintegrated,  or  will  be  washed  away  with 
the  pus. 

The  new  skin  obtained  by  minute  or  Thiersch  grafts  will 
never  he  the  equal  of  normal  skin.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  skin  years  afterward.  It  may  resemble  the  sur- 
rounding skin  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  does  not  react 
in  the  same  way  to  temperature  changes.  In  this  respect  Wolfe 
grafts  and  plastic  operations  are  superior  to  Thiersch  grafts. 

Wolfe  Grafts. — The  third  method  of  skin-grafting  consists  in 
the  use  of  grafts  composed  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin.  In 
some  instances  success  has  followed  this  method  when  a  graft  eight 
inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide  has  been  employed.  The 
names  of  Wolfe  and  also  of  Krause  have  been  given  to  this  method 
of  grafting.  These  large  grafts  are  nourished  at  first  by  effusion, 
and  tlien  minute  vessels  make  their  way  into  the  grafts,  and  in 
some  instances  communicate  with  the  vessels  already  existing. 

The  technique  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  applying  a 
Thiersch  graft  Asepsis  without  the  use  of  germicidal  solution 
and  the  control  of  hemorrhage  by  pressure  are  important  points. 
The  grafts  should  be  freed  of  fat  They  may  be  stitched  into 
position,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  grafts  should  not  be  moved  for  several  days. 
Some  operators  apply  dry  sterile  gauze,  and  do  not  change  it  for 
weeks  unless  there  is  a  purulent  discharge.  Before  attempting  to 
remove  the  dressing,  the  part  should  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  warm 
boracic  acid  solution.  Other  operators  cover  the  grafts  with  rubber 
tissue  and  moist  gauze. 

According  to  the  results  which  have  been  reported,  one  may 
expect  success  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  grafts  employed. 
Some  of  the  grafts  attach  themselves  in  part,  other  parts  becoming 
necrotic.  Equally  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  the 
skin  of  a  healthy  person  who  has  died  from  an  accident  only  an 
hour  or  so  previous. 

If  a  Wolfe  graft  once  becomes  united,  it  is  far  superior  ta  a 
Thiersch  graft    It  has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  non 
89 
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and  prevents  in  great  measure  the  contraction  of  the  underlying 
scar  tissue.  Hence,  Wolfe  grafts  are  especially  serviceable  to  cover 
defects  about  the  joints. 

Plastic  OperatioxiB. — Plastic  operations  arc  performed  in 
order  to  hasten  the  healing  of  wounds  and  to  prevent  or  remove 
deformities  of  various  kinds.  They  owe  their  success  to  the  abun- 
dant blood-supply  of  the  skin  as  well  as  to  its  great  elasticity. 
On  this  account  flaps  with  a  comparatively  small  pedicle,  especially 
if  the  pedicle  is  directed  toward  the  artery  which  supplies  the  tissue 
of  the  flap,  will  maintain  their  vitality,  while  the  elasticity  of  the 
skin  enables  the  operator  to  stretch  one  side  of  the  wound  far 
more  than  the  other  without  producing  a  difference  in  tension 
which  will  be  noticeable  after  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  pedicle 
of  a  flap  may  even  be  bent  at  a  fairly  sharp  angle  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  "  kink "  in  the  skin  thus  formed  will  probably 
disappear  entirely,  or,  if  a  surplus  remains,  it  can  readily  be 
removed  at  a  subsequent  operation. 

Plastic  surgery  naturally  finds  its  chief  field  upon  the  face. 
To  cover  a  considerable  defect  in  the  skin  of  this  region  is  a 
problem  which  has  called  forth  many  ingenious  operations,  all  of 
which  are  dependent  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  meth- 
ods :  By  the  first  method  a  tongue-shaped  flap  is  turned  back  over 
the  defect  so  that  it  is  wrong-side  out.  This  method  is  especially 
of  use  about  the  nose,  where  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  nasal  cavity 
lined  with  epithelium.  By  the  second  method  flaps  of  various 
shapes  are  rotated  about  their  own  pedicles  in  the  plane  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  third  method  depends  upon  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin.  By  it  an  incision  is  made  straight  away  from  the 
defect  for  an  inch  or  more.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  one  side  of  the  wound  is  freed  from  the  underlying  tissues, 
and  drawn  along  until  it  either  closes  the  defect  or  is  stretched  as 
far  as  seems  prudent.  If  two  parallel  incisions  are  made,  the 
intervening  skin  can  be  stretched  even  further.  If  tension  is 
great  a  large  number  of  fine  sutures  are  more  favorable  to  vitality 
than  a  few,  since  they  divide  the  strain  among  them,  and  no  one 
of  them  is  so  likely  to  shut  off  circulation  or  to  cut  through  the 
skin. 

Infection  from  operations  of  this  character  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence.   It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  some  of  these  wounda 
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aseptic  or  to  keep  them  so,  btit  the  abundant  blood-supply  prevents 
the  spread  of  germs  in  the  living  tissues  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  The  dressing  should  be  changed  not  later  than  the  second 
day,  and  if  any  inflammation  shows  itself  about  the  stitches  the 
TTound  should  be  frequently  cleansed  with  a  mild  antiseptic  solu- 
tion ;  but  enough  stitches  should  be  left  to  keep  the  flaps  in  posi- 
tion unless  the  inflammation  assumes  a  serious  character.  Even 
if  two  or  three  stitch  abscesses  occur,  it  is  usually  possible  to  post- 
pone removal  of  the  last  of  the  stitches  until  the  flaps  have  united 
so  firmly  as  to  assure  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  develop- 
ment of  erysipelas  in  the  wound  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  is  likely 
to  proceed  at  once  to  deeper  layers ;  and  even  if  it  does  not  cause 
the  death  of  the  patient,  the  success  of  the  operation  is  eliminated. 
Ltuubar  Pnnctare. — As  the  usefulness  of  lumbar  puncture, 
both  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and  as  a  means  of  injecting  an 
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anesthetic,  Iiha  Ixt-n  well  established,  a  description  of  the  tech- 
nique is  advisable.  In  the  first  place,  one  should  rid  himself  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  difficult  procedure;  it  is,on  the  contrary, very  easy. 
In  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  the  spinous  proo- 
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eases  project  only  slightly  don-nward,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct 
gap  between  them.  This  gap  is  filled  with  ligaments.  To  pass  a 
needle  into  the  spinal  canal  in  the  median  line  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  force  it  through  about  an  inch  of  supcrspinous  and  inter- 
spinous  ligaments  (Fig.  308).     One  avoids  this  by  inserting  the 
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needle  about  half  an  incli  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  median  line 
(Fig,  309).  The  needle  should  then  be  aimed  so  that  its  point 
will  strike  the  median  plane  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
posterior  surface.  As  tho  lumbar  cord  does  not  extend  as  low  down 
as  tho  bottom  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  there  is  no  risk  of 
puncturing  the  cord  with  the  needle  imless  one  inserts  it  above 
the  second  lumbar  interspace.  As  a  means  of  obtaining  spinal 
fluid  for  diagnostic  purposes,  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  above  the 
third  interspace.  This  is  also  the  usual  space  selected  for  lumbar 
anesthesia. 

The  technique  then  is  as  follows :  The  patient  sits,  or  lies  upon 
his  side,  with  the  lumbar  spine  well  flexed,  in  order  to  separate 
the  spinous  processes.     The  third  interspace  is  determined  by  ■ 
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palpation.  The  skin  ie  anestiietized  hy  ethyl  chlorid,  or  the  in- 
jection of  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  cocain.  It  is  then 
punctured  with  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  one-half  inch  be- 
low and  one-lialf  inch  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  spinous  proc- 
ess of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  crest  of  the  ileum  (Fig.  310).  A  small  trocar  and  cannula 
or  a  not  too  sharp  aspirating  needle  is  then  inserted  in  a  direction 
slightly  inward  and  upward  for  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  to> 
two  inches.  It  will  either  enter  the  spinal  canal  or  strike  bone. 
If  it  enters  the  spinal  canal,  serum  will  drop  out  of  the  cannula  or 
needle.  Only  so  much  should  be  allowed  to  escape  as  is  necessary 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  or  as  will  equal  the  bulk  of  the  anesthetic 
to  be  injected.     If  cocain  is  employed,  it  may  be  sterilized  by 
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Fio.  310. — The  Bokes  or  the  Luubar  Sfine  as  Seen  fnou  Behind,  The  twrrd 
of  ityringe  u  here  rrpreenited  is  too  tax  to  the  right,  giving  the  needle  too  sreat 
ui  inclination.     Compare  Figures  308  and  309. 


dissolving  it  in  ether,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  small  glass  dish, 
and  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  a  two  per  cent  solution.  Ten 
minims  of  this  (one-fifth  of  a  grain)  are  usually  sufficient  It  is 
well  to  know  how  much  fluid  is  required  to  fill  the  needle,  and  to 
make  an  allowance  for  this  in  estimating  the  amount  injected.  It 
talKs  ten  minutes  to  produce  a  satisfactory  anesthesia,  and  the 
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maximum  effect  is  not  produced  until  twice  or  thrice  tliiB  period    W'    ^ 
has  elapsed.    The  cannula  may  be  left  in  place  until  it  is  evident    W ' 
that  the  anesthesia  will  be  satisfactory.     Care  should  be  take» 
that  no  fluid  escapes  from  it  during  this  waiting  period.    If  necesr 
sary,  the  dose  may  be  repeated  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  tk^ 
cannula  removed.     The  wound  in  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  ^^ 
of  cotton  and  collodion. 

Stovain  (one  per  cent  solution)  is  by  some  preferred  to  cocB-^^ 
The  dose  required  is  about  the  same. 

Transfiision. — This  term,  which  was  originally  applie<l      *^ 
the  transfer  of  blood  from  an  animal  or  man  to  another  nm  -^'^j 
is  now  often  employed  to  denote  the  intravenous  injection  o^  * 
normal  saline  sohition.    Such  a  solution  may  be  quickly  prepa  J*^ 
by  adding  a  dram  of  salt  to  the  pint  of  boiled  water,  which  sbo"^^^ 
have  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  as  it  enters  the  body.    ITe^^oi* 
it  should  be  somewhat  warmer  than  this  when  placed  in  the  i^Ki^^" 
gator  or  fountain  syringe.     Four  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  iermi^   ^' 
ting  in  a  fine-pointed  glass  nozzle  or  a  blunt-pointed  hollow  nee<^3^*» 
are  the  other  essentials  of  the  apparatus. 

The  vein  usually  chosen  for  the  injection  is  the  median  cepha^  ^^w 
vein  which  crosses  the  anterior  surface  of  the  elbow  oblique-^^y 
from  within  outward  and  upward.     A  light  ligature  around  t^-  ^"^ 
middle  of  the  upper  arm  will  make  it  more  prominent     The 
is,  however,  no  necessity  of  selecting  this  vein  if  another  is  mo 
readily  found.     In  the  condition  of  acute  anemia,  which  usual! 
exists  when  intravenous  injection  is  performed,  the  veins  are  co 
lapsed  and  are  sometimes  found  with  difficulty.     Under  such  cii — 
curastances  the  position  of  the  vein  in  the  operator's  own  arm  mav^ 
prove  a  guide  to  the  median  cephalic  in  the  arm  of  the  patient 

The  skin  is  cleansed  by  wiping  it  with  absorbent  cotton  wet 
with  alcohol.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  over  the  vein  which 
has  been  chosen,  dividing  the  skin  only.  The  exposed  vein  is 
seized  with  dissecting  forceps,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  peeled 
from  it  for  a  little  distance  upward  and  downward.  Two  catgut 
ligatures  are  then  passed  around  it,  but  not  tied.  Tension  upon 
these  makes  the  vein  more  prominent,  so  that  it  is  more  easily 
opened.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  and  the  point  of 
the  metal  needle  or  the  glass  nozzle  is  inserted  in  the  vein  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoulder.    The  upper  ligature  is  tied  in  a  angle 
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knot,  thus  compressing  the  vein  around  the  nozzle  and  preventing 

the   entrance  of  air  and  the  escape  of  the  saline  solution.     The 

lower  ligature  is  tied  in  a  square  knot  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 

The  saline  solution  is  injected  slowly,  say  at  the  rate  of  a 

piixt  in  five  minutes.    The  rate  and  character  of  the  pulse  are  the 

6^i<ie8  to  the  amount  which  should  be  employed.     The  injection 

slxo-uld  be  kept  up  until  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  both 

^^  rate  and  quality  of  the  pulse.     If  the  hemorrhage  has  been 

^^'v^cre,  it  is  usually  well  to  inject  at  least  three  pints.    When  the 

^^^Jection  is  finished,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  upper  ligature 

^^^d,  both  ligatures  cut  short,  and  the  skin  sutured. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  injection,  the  same  vein  may 
^^^  utilized.     The  wound  is  reopened,  the  upper  ligature  cut,  and 
"Qie  nozzle  again  inserted,  and  a  new  ligature  applied  as  before. 
In  conditions  requiring  transfusion  the  veins  are  collapsed, 
else  one  might  use  the  simpler  technique  described  on  page  773. 
SubcutaneouB  Infosion. — It  has  been  found  that  saline 
solution,  injected  subcutaneously,  acts  almost  as  promptly  as  when 
it  is  injected  into  a  vein.    The  same  apparatus  is  required,  except- 
ing that  the  hollow  needle  in  which  the  tube  terminates  should 
have  a  sharp  point     This  is  thrust  into  the  loose  tissues  beneath 
the  breast,  or  around  the  scapula,  or  in  the  loin  or  buttock.     The 
difficulty  is  to  make  the  fluid  flow  fast  enough.    It  is,  therefore,  a 
good  plan  to  connect  the  tube  with  two  needles  by  means  of  a 
glass  Y,  and  to  hasten  the  absorption  by  massage  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  injection.    After  half  an  hour  the  needle  should  be  shifted 
to  another  situation. 

Blood-letting,  or  Venesection. — The  withdrawal  of  blood 
through  an  opening  made  in  one  of  the  larger  veins  is  a  practise 
of  great  antiquity.  At  times  it  has  been  extremely  popular,  and 
at  times  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place 
to  discuss  the  theory  of  venesection,  or  blood-letting,  but  simply 
to  describe  a  simple  aseptic  technique  for  the  proper  performance 
of  this  little  operation  if  it  should  be  considered  necessary.  The 
vein  usually  chosen  is  the  median  cephalic  vein,  which  crosses  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  elbow-joint  obliquely  from  within  outward 
and  upward,  and  is  made  prominent  by  a  light  ligature  around 
the  middle  of  the  upper  arm.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  of 
ohoosing  this  vein,  and  in  soixie  cases  it  13  not  the  most  prominent 
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one  in  this  vicinity.  Any  well-marked  vein  of  good  caliber  will 
suffice. 

The  skin  should  be  carefully  cleansed  and  strict  asepsis  ob- 
served during  the  operation. 

The  vein  is  exposed  and  opened  by  a  short  incision  from  above 
downward.  This  should  divide  the  skin  and  the  superficial  wall 
of  the  vein.  If  one  fixes  the  vessel  by  pressure  with  the  thumb, 
a  single  stroke  of  the  point  of  the  knife  will  suffice  to  open  the 
vein.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  escape  into  a  measuring  glass. 
From  one  to  three  pints  should  be  removed,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    It  is  useless  to  withdraw  merely  a  few  ounces. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  withdrawn  the  ligature  is  re- 
moved from  the  upper  arm  and  the  flow  of  blood  is  stopped  by  a 
sterile  gauze  compress  and  bandage.  Or  a  single  suture  may  be 
inserted  to  close  the  wound. 

Cupping. — ^This  is  a  means  of  drawing  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  of  withdrawing  it  from  the 
body  altogether.  The  former  method  is  sjx)ken  of  as  dry-cupping 
and  the  latter  as  wet-cupping. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  dry-cupping  one  should  have 
from  six  to  a  dozen  small  deep  glasses,  an  alcohol  lamp  or  a 
candle,  a  pledget  of  cotton  wound  around  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  cup  or  other  convenient  vessel. 

The  surface  of  the  body  where  the  cups  are  to  be  applied  is 
exposed,  the  cotton  swab  is  wet  with  alcohol,  lighted  in  the  candle 
flame,  and  quickly  passed  to  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  cupping- 
glass.  This  heats  the  glass  and  the  air  which  is  contained  in  it 
The  flame  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  glass,  and  the  latter  is 
quickly  placed,  while  still  inverted,  upon  the  patient's  skin.  As 
the  heated  and  rarefied  air  contained  in  the  glass  cools,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  formed  which  sucks  up  the  underlying  skin  and  causes 
the  blood  to  accumulate  in  it  and  the  sweat  to  exude  from  its 
pores.  The  maximum  effect  is  produced  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Meantime  several  other  cups  will  have  been  burned  out  and  ap- 
plied to  the  adjoining  surface.  The  glasses  used  should  be  thin, 
so  that  they  will  cool  quickly  if  heated.  Two  ounce  whisky 
glasses,  or  the  deeper  glasses  which  hold  three  or  four  oimces,  and 
are  often  used  for  mineral  waters,  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

Wet-cupping  is  performed  in  the  same  maimer  aa  dry-cup- 
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ping,  excepting  that  the  skin  is  first  prepared  by  a  number  of 
shallow  incisions.  These  may  be  made  with  a  scalpel  or  with  a 
special  scarificator.  When  the  cup  is  applied  a  dram  or  more  of 
blood  is  withdrawn. 

Iieecliing. — ^The  use  of  leeches  to  withdraw  blood  from  a 
bruised  or  inflamed  area  is  still  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  infection  may  be  produced  in  this  manner. 
To  reduce  this  risk  the  skin  where  the  leech  is  to  be  applied  should 
first  be  cleansed.  The  leeches  should  be  removed  from  the  water 
in  which  they  are  kept  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  needed. 
They  will  then  attach  themselves  more  readily.  It  is  well  to  have 
three  or  four  leeches  at  hand,  because  sometimes  one  will  fail  to 
attach  itself,  and  at  the  most  a  single  leech  can  withdraw  only 
two  or  three  drams  of  blood.  If  warm  moist  compresses  are 
kept  over  the  part  after  the  leech  has  dropped  off,  a  little  more 
blood  will  escape.  ► 

Vaccination. — ^This  little  operation  is  often  performed  with 
the  gravest  disregard  of  surgical  principles.  The  septic  infection 
which  not  infrequently  results  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  popular 
prejudice  against  vaccination  itself. 

Now  that  vaccine  material  is  supplied  in  surgically  clean  form 
direct  from  the  calf,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  doctor  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  any  bad  result. 

The  skin  of  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  patient  should  be  cleansed 
by  soap  and  water  and  alcohol  or  ether  and  allowed  to  dry.  It 
should  then  be  scratched  over  a  minute  area — not  more  than  one- 
eighth  inch  in  diameter — or  a  very  shallow  incision  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  instrument,  needle  or  scalpel,  having  been  sterilized 
in  a  flame  or  wiped  clean  with  a  cotton  swab  wet  with  alcohol 
or  ether.  The  vaccine  should  be  rubbed  in  with  the  same  sterile 
instrument — not  with  a  match  or  toothpick. 

The  wound  should  be  covered  with  a  large  shield  and  this  with 
a  thin  layer  of  sterile  cotton  and  a  gauze  bandage.  The  part 
should  be  inspected  at  least  every  three  days  and  redressed  as 
often  as  any  serous  discharge  stains  the  dressing.  This  plan  of 
treatment  should  be  continued  until  the  wound  is  entirely  healed, 
and  its  importance  should  be  impressed  upon  the  patient  and  the 
parent. 

For  the  treatment  of  ulcer  following  vaccination  see  ^ 


CHAPTER   XXI 
THE  ROLLER  BANDAGE 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

of  a  Bandage. — A  roller  bandage  is  a  strip  of 
muslin/  or  other  flexible  material,  which  is  elosely  wound  upon 
itself  from  one  end  until  it  forms  a  roll.  This  may  be  done  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  a  machine  called  a  bandage  roller.  In 
rolling  a  bandage  by  hand  one  should  be  careful  to  make  the  first 
flprtion  rolled  very  firm,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
the  whole  roll  tight,  and  one  cannot  apply  vnth  satisfaction  a 
bandage  which  has  been  loosely  rolled. 

To  roll  a  bandage  by  hand  take  eight  inches  of  one  end  and 
fold  it  over  upon  itself.  Do  this  the  second  and  the  third  time. 
There  will  result  a  little  mass  of  bandage  about  one  inch  in  length. 
Seize  the  free  edge  of  this  and  roll  it  tightly  in  upon  itself  imtil  it 
becomes  encircled  by  the  single  thickness  of  the  bandage.  *  Con- 
tinue in  this  manner  with  the  thumb  and  finger-tips  until  a  hard 
roll  of  at  least  one-half  inch  in  diameter  is  formed.  This  is  then 
transferred  to  the  left  hand  and  held  between  the  thumb  and  first 
and  second  fingers,  very  mucli  as  a  bobbin  is  held  on  the  sewing- 
machine.  The  loose  portion  of  tlie  bandage  is  passed  out  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand.  By  rocking  motions 
of  both  hands  the  roll  is  turned  away  from  the  loose  bandage  and 
the  latter  is  carried  farther  aroimd  the  roll.  In  this  way  a  very 
presentable  bandage  can  be  rolled  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  bandage  can  be  rolled  more  tightly  and  more  quickly  on 
a  machine  such  as  is  shown  in  Figure  311.  One  end  of  the 
bandage  is  wrapped  around  the  four-sided  bar  of  the  roller  until 
it  is  caught.  One  hand  then  turns  the  roller  w^hile  the  other  keeps 
the  bandage  smooth  and  taut.  When  the  roll  is  finished,  it  is 
grasped  firmly  and  the  bar  of  the  machine  is  turned  a  short  dis- 
tance  in  the  reverse  direction.     This   loosens   the  hold  of  the 
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bandage  on  the  bar,  so  that  tlie  bar  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  bandage. 

The  materials  ordinarily  employed  for  a  roller  bandage  are 
gauze,  muslin,  flannel,  canton  flannel,  silk,  stockinette,  rubber,  and 
crinoline.    Each  material  has  ita  special  use  (see  Chapter  XXII). 

Every  roller  bandage  has  two  ends.  The  end  which  is  free 
when  8  bandage  is  rolled  up  is  called  the  initial  extremity;  the 
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other  end,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  bandage  as  it  is  rolled  up, 
and  is  therefore  the  last  part  to  be  ajtplied,  is  called  the  terminal 
extremity.  The  two  surfaces  of  the  bandage  are  spoken  of  as 
external  and  internal.  The  external  surface  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  when  the  bandage  is  completely  rolled  up. 

If  a  bandage  is  rolled  up  from  both  ends,  or  if  the  initial  ex- 
tremities of  two  bandages  arc  pinned  together,  tlie  bandage  ia 
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called  a  double  roller.  For  the  uses  of  this  bandage  see  Nos.  5 
and  8. 

Application  of  a  Bandage. — In  applying  a  roller  band- 
age, the  external  surface  should  always  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  skin.  As  the  bandage  is  then  applied,  it  will  roll  away  from 
the  limb,  and  constantly  unwind  itself ;  whereas,  if  the  inner  sur- 
face is  applied  to  the  patient,  the  bandage  does  not  unroll  readily, 
and  is  likely  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  bandager.  Of 
course  when  reverses  are  made,  each  one  changes  the  surface  of 
the  bandage  which  is  directed  toward  the  patient,  so  that  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  bandage  cannot  always  be  directed  toward 
the  limb. 

Anchoring. — The  bandage  having  been  correctly  placed,  the 
next  stop  is  to  fix  or  anchor  it  The  bandager  with  one  finger 
or  thumb,  or  with  botli  digits,  holds  the  initial  extremity  of  the 
bandage  firmly  against  the  part  around  which  the  bandage  is  to 
be  anchored.  The  other  hand  carries  the  bandage  around  such 
part  and  back  to  the  starting-point  As  soon  as  the  bandage  has 
completed  a  little  more  than  the  circle,  its  own  pressure  will 
keep  it  from  slipping,  and  the  first  hand  lets  go  its  hold.  The 
bandage  is  now  continued  spirally,  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  as  it  is  carried  around  the  limb.  Every  person  should 
practise  bandaging  until  he  can  bandage  easily  from  right  to 
left,  or  left  to  right,  and  cause  the  bandage  to  progress  toward 
him  or  away  from  him,  according  to  circumstances. 

Spiral  Eeverse. — In  applying  a  spiral  bandage  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  of  a  cone,  the  edge  of  the  bandage  nearer  the  apex 
constantly  travels  through  a  smaller  spiral  than  the  edge  of  the 
bandage  nearer  the  base.  If  the  bandage  is  inelastic,  the  edge 
nearer  the  ajiex  will  always  be  loose.  The  limbs  of  the  body,  when 
a  person  stands  erect,  are  inverted  cones;  hence  the  lower  edge 
of  a  bandage  applied  to  them  will  always  be  loose.  In  stout  per- 
sons this  is  more  marked  than  in  slender  ones.  One  should  never 
attempt  to  overcome  it  by  a  hard  pull  upon  the  bandage.  This 
will  cause  an  undue  pressure  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  band- 
age, which  will  be  pressed  into  the  flesh  and  will  cause  a  spiral 
groove  in  the  flesh.  This  fulness  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  band- 
age is  to  be  overcome  by  reversing  the  bandage,  or  by  changing 
its  direction,  so  that  a  figure  of  eight  is  formed. 
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To  make  a  reverse  in  a  spiral  bandage,  the  bandager  sbould 
first  select  a  longitudinal  line  upon  which  the  reverses  are  to 
be  made.  For  the  sake  of  appearance,  this  is  usually  the  center 
of  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  limb.  When  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bandage  becomes  full,  its  direction  should  be  changed, 


Fio.  312,— Maeino  a  Reveksb  in  A  SpiKjU.  Ba.vdaoe.  The  left  hand  holds  the  band- 
age, wliile  the  right  reveraes  it.  The  angle  made  should  be  such  that  the  aaeeud- 
ing  and  descending  portions  correspond  in  direction. 

until  both  edges  lie  equally  smooth.  While  the  right  hand  holds 
the  bandage  taut,  the  left  thumb  or  forefinger  is  placed  on  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bandage,  about  an  inch  beyond  the  median  line 
of  the  limb.  The  right  hand  slacks  up  the  bandage  l>eyond  this 
point,  and  turns  it  smoothly  on  itself  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
will  now  descend  the  limb  aa  rapidly  as  it  ascended  It  Ijoforc  (Fig. 
312).  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  right  hand  again  pulls  the 
bandage  taut,  and  the  left  hand  is  removed. 

Each  time  the  bandage  passes  the  median  line  of  the  limb,  the 
bandage  is  again  reversed,  until  the  conical  portion  of  the  limb 
has  been  covered. 

OTerlapping  of  the  Tonu. — The  distance  between  the  turns  of 
bandage  in  a  simple  spiral  or  a  spiral  reverse  should  be  equal  to 
ono-hatf  or  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  bandage.     It  is  obvious 
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that  if  the  progress  of  each  turn  is  just  one-half  the  width  of  the 
bandage  there  will  Ixt  a  double  layer  of  bandage  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  four  tliickncsses  of  bandage  in  the  reverses  and  points 
of  crossing.  If  the  progress  of  each  turn  is  only  one-third  of  the 
width  of  the  bandage,  there  will  be  three  thicknesses  of  bandage 
over  the  whole  area  covered,  and  six  thicknesses  in  the  reverses 
and  points  of  crossing.  The  portion  of  the  bandage  where  the 
reverses  are  made  is  the  firmest  part,  and  the  part  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted.  If,  therefore,  a  reverse 
or  a  figure  of  eight  bandage  is  applied  in  order  to  make  pressure 
ujton  a  wound,  it  is  often  desirable  to  bring  the  reverses  directiy 
over  the  woimded  part,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  appearance. 

F^nre  of  Eight. — The  second  method  of  taking  up  the  slack 
or  fulness  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  spiral  bandage  is  known  as  a 
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figure  of  eight     The  direction  of  the  bandage  is  altered  until 
both  edges  fit  the  surface  equally.     This  means  that  the  bandage 
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is  carried  sharply  upward.  It  is  then  carried  around  the  limb, 
and  brought  sharply  downward,  crossing  the  upward  turn  at  a 
point  a  half  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  median  line  of  the  limb 
(Fig.  313). 

If  the  part  of  the  limb  utilized  for  this  figure  of  eight. is  a 
perfect  cone,  the  distances  traveled  by  the  upper  and  lower  edg^s 
of  the  bandage  are  not  equalized  by  this  maneuver,  since  what,  is 
gained  by  carrying  the  bandage  sharply  upward  is  lost  again  by 
bringing  it  sharply  downward.  The  practical  point  is  the  fact 
that  the  fulness  is  all  kept  in  the  upper  horizontal  portion  of  the 
figure  of  eight  where  it  will  be  covered  by  subsequent  turtis  of  the 
bandage. 

If  the  figure  of  eight  is  so  placed  that  its  lower  loop  is  around 
an  inverted  cone,  and  its  upper  loop  is  around  an  upright  cone, 
then  there  exists  a  real  equalization  of  the  distances  traveled  by 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  bandage,  and  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  fulness  is  disposed  of.  This  happens  in  the  case  of 
the  figure  of  eight  of  the  leg,  provided  it  reaches  above  the  great- 
est circumference  of  the  calf;  in  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  upp^r 
part  of  the  forearm ;  in  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  swollen  knee,  etc. 

Where  the  figure  of  eight  turn  leaves  the  spiral  there  is  a  thin 
spot  or  even  a  triangular  gap  in  the  bandage.  This  should  be 
covered  in  by  an  additional  spiral  turn  introduced  between  the 
first  and  second  figure  of  eight  turns. 

The  Spica. — The  name  spica  was  originally  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  crossings  in  a  spiral  reverse,  or  figure  of 
eight  bandage  to  an  ear  of  wheat  or  barley.  It  is  now  generally 
restricted  to  such  figure  of  eight  bandages  as  cover  a  joint  between 
an  extremity  and  the  trimk,  or  between  a  smaller  and  a  larger 
portion  of  an  extremity.  For  instance,  the  spica  of  the  shoulder 
(Fig.  3G2,  p.  644)  or  the  spica  of  the  thumb  (Fig.  372,  p.  652). 
With  tliis  restriction,  the  name  serves  a  useful  purpose,  whereas 
if  it  were  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  spiral  reverse  or  figure 
of  eight  bandage,  it  would  have  comparatively  little  value. 

The  Amount  of  Pressure. — The  pressure  exerted  by  a  bandage 
should  be  uniform.  This  is  best  secured  by  applying  the  bandage 
under  dight  constant  tension,  and  by  introducing  a  reverse  or  a 
figure  of  eight  as  soon  as  one  edge  of  the  bandage  is  looser  than 
the  t)ther.     There  is  a  tendency  for  beginners  to  exert  too  much 
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pressure  upon  a  bandage  during  its  application.  As  a  result, 
the  patient  is  made  uncomfortable,  and  tlie  circulation  is  intei^ 
fered  witli,  so  thut  if  the  limb  has  already  been  injured,  areas 
of  necrosis  or  gangrene  may  result  One  should  always  note  tlie 
character  of  the  circulation  after  applying  a  bandage  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  if  tlie  tip  of  the  extremity  is  cyanotic,  or  the  bandage 
is  painful,  it  should  be  removed  and  reapplied.  This  takes  but 
a  few  minutes,  and 
may  obviate  boars  of 
discomfort,  or  some 
more  serious  compli- 
cation. Whenever  a 
bandage  is  applied  for 
pressure,  it  should 
eitlier  be  an  elastic 
bandage  or  it  shouhl 
be  placed  outside  of  a 
layer  of  clastic  niati*- 
rial,  such  as  iinbleachol 
cotton  or  lamb's  wool 
The  pressure  will  tlicn 
be  diffuse,  and  tlie  risk 
of  injury  to  the  tissues 
will  be  minimized. 

Completioa  of  tlie 
Bandage — Tlic  banJ- 
ngc  is  usually  com- 
pleted by  a  circular 
turn.  The  end  is  then 
stitched  or  pinned  or 
stuck  down  with  a 
sliort  piece  of  adhesiw 
plaster;  or  the  end  of 
tlie  bandage  is  split, 
and  one-half  of  it  is 
carried  aroimd  the  limb  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  two 
ends  are  tied  together  (Fig.  314). 
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BANDAGES  OF  THE  HEAD 

No.  1.  Horizontal  Circular,  or  Oooipltofrontal ;  a 
Two  Inch  Bandage. — Tlie  area  covered  b;  tbia  bandage  is  a 
circular  zone  acrosa  the  forehead,  above  both  ears,  and  across  the 
occipital  region.  It  is  of  use  to  control  hemorrhage  from  scalp 
wounds,  and  to  fix  a  dressing  anywhere  in  this  area. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  forehead  or  occipital  region 
and  carried  around  the  head  imtil  the  occipitofrontal  circle  is 
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completed  (Fig.  SI."*).  This  anchors  the  bandage.  Several  addi- 
tional turns  are  tlien  made  directly  over  the  first  one  in  front, 
but  alightly  above  and  below  it  behind,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping.  If  greater  security  is  desired,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  alcoholic  patient,  the  single  or  double  oblique  circular  (Nos. 
2  and  I!)  shouhl  be  added,  and  the  four  intersections  stitched 
or  pinned.  Grcalcr  security  is  also  obtained  by  §^ving  the  band- 
age a  hnlf  twist  with  every  half  circle  or  every  full  circle.  This 
takes  up  the  slack  at  the  edges  of  the  bandage. 
40 
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No.  2,    Obllqne  Clroular;    a   Two  Inch  Baiidage. — 

The  area  covered  bj  this  bandage  is  the  vertex  of  tlie  skull,  the 
temporal  regioD  and  cheek  of  one  side,  the  under  surface  of  tlie 
cbin,  and  the  mastoid  region  of  the  .other  side.  It  is  useful  in 
scalp  wounds,  and  to  hold  a  dressing  in  place  either  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  ear.  It  is  not  so  firm  a  bandage  as  the  double 
oblique  circular  (No.  3)  or  the  crossed  circular  (No.  4). 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  and  carried 
behind  one  ear  under  the  chin,  in  front  of  the  other  ear,  and  back 


to  the  starting-point  (Fig.  31G).    This  anchors  the  bandage.    Sev- 
eral additioniil  turns  arc  made  directly  over  tlje  first  one. 

No.  3.  Double  Oblique  Circular ;  a  Two  Inch  Band- 
age. ^ — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  vertex  of  the  skidl, 
the  temporal  and  mastoid  regions  and  cheeks  of  both  sides,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  chin.  It  is  useful  in  scalp  wounds,  and 
to  hold  a  dressing  in  place  either  in  front  of  or  behind  tlie  ear. 
It  is  a  firmer  bandage  than  N6.  2,  and  may  be  made  to  cover  a 


^^^■V         CROSSED  CIRCULAR    BANDAUIj  UF  HEAD 

^TGatCT  area  on  the  vertex  of  the  ekiill,  since  tlio  succeeding  turns 
ti^y    overlap  a  little  without  slipping. 

The  bandage  ia  started  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  and  carried 
•oliixid  the  left  ear,  beneath  the  chin,  and  in  front  of  the  right 


*^a.  317. — DouBLt:  Ubusce  Circulab  Bamdaob  or  the  Heao,  Showing  the  Cow- 
rtA^xoti  or  TUB  Sccomd  Turn. 

ear  to  the  starting-point.  Thia  anchors  the  bandage.  The  Hccond 
turn  fullowa  the  tiriit  until  it  reaches  the  chin,  and  then  ascenda 
l)ehind  the  right  ear  to  the  start ing-iwint  (Fig.  317).  Tlie  third 
turn  passes  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  under  tlie  chin,  and  in  front 
of  the  right  ear  to  the  starting-point.  A  rejiotition  of  these  three 
turna  will  make  a  firmer  bandage,  and,  if  desired,  the  turns  which 
pass  in  front  of  the  ears  may  be  carried  slightly  farther  forward 
without  weakening  the  bandage.  This  increases  the  area  covered 
by  the  bandage  on  the  cheeks,  tcui]X)ral  regions,  and  vertex  of 
the  skull. 

No.  4.  Crossed  Circular;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage.— The 
rea  covered  by  thia  bandage  is  that  of  two  intersecting  circles, 
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one  horizontal  and  one  vertical  The  fonucr  is  the  occipito- 
frontal circle  covered  hy  bandage  No.  1,  and  the  latter  is  the 
circle  covered  by  bandage  No,  3.  The  bandage  is  chiefly  used  to 
control  hemorrhage  from  tlie  vertex  of  the  head,  or  to  maintain 
a  dressing  in  position  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  in  front  of  the  ear, 
or  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  occipitofrontal  circle  serves  to 
retain  the  other  in  position. 

The  bandage  is  started  beneath  the  chin  and  carried  upward 
in  front  of  the  ear  on  the  injured  side,  across  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  behind  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  starting-point.  This 
anchors  the  bandage.     Subsccjuent  turns  may  exactly  overlie  the 


lEB.     The  illuw- 


first,  or  may  overlap  it  slightly  in  front  or  behind.  The  end  of 
the  bandage  is  fastened  with  a  pin  or  with  adhesive  plaster.  A 
circukr  bandage  is  ne.\t  applied  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput 
(Fig.  318).  When  this  circle  is  completed,  the  intersections  of 
the  two  circles  are  sewed  or  pinned. 

The  liorizontal  circular  bandage  can  lie  equally  well  combined 
■with  the  double  oblique  circular  bandage  (No,  3). 
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No.  6.  Knotted  Bandage ;  Two  Two  Inch  Bandages, 
OP  a  Doable  Boiler — The  area  covered  by  this  baDdage  is 
composed  of  two  intersecting  cirelea,  the  occipitofrontal  circle 
and  tlie  vertical  circle.    It  is  chiefly  used  to  control  hemorrhage  or 
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make  pressure  in  the  temporal  region.  It  may  he  applied  with 
a  diiiihle  roller  or  with  two  single  rollers,  the  initial  extremities 
of  which  are  pinned  ot  stitched  together. 

Tlie  center  of  the  double  roller  is  placed  over  the  right  ear, 
and  tlio  t\vo  ends  are  carried  horizontally,  one  across  the  fore- 
head and  the  other  across  the  occiput,  until  they  meet  in  the 
temporal  region  of  the  left  side.  They  are  then  crossed,  and  the 
lower  roller  is  oarriwl  upward  over  the  vertex  and  the  upper 
roller  downward  under  the  chin  (Fig.  319).     When  they  meet 
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in  the  right  temporal  region  they  are  again  crossed,  the  anterior 
roller  being  carried  around  the  occiput,  and  the  posterior  one 
across  the  forehead.  By  repeating  these  turns  several  times, 
firm  pressure  will  be  made  in  each  temporal  region.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  sec  that  the  knots  or  intersections  of  the  bandage 
exactly  overlie  each  other. 

No.  6.  Figure  of  Eight  of  Head ;  a  Two  Inch  Band- 
age.— The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  central  portion 
of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  both  temporal  regions,  both  cheeks, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  chin,  both  parietal  regions  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  region.  It  is  a  very  firm  bandage, 
especially  ■when  combined  with  the  horizontal  circular  (No.  1), 
and  is  serviceable  to  control  hemorrhage  or  fix  a  dressing  on  the 
vertex  of  the  skull  wliere  a  very  firm  pressnre  is  easily  made. 


Anchorino. 


The  bandage  is  started  on  tlie  vortex,  about  over  the  coronal 
suture,  and  carried  in  front  of  one  ear,  under  the  chin,  and  in 
front  of  the  otlior  ear  to  the  starting-point.  It  is  then  carried 
under  the  occiput  and  back  to  the  starting-point     This  anchors 
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tlie  bandage,  but  two  or  three  additional  figure  of  eight  turns  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  solid.  Tho  point  of  intersection  of 
this  bandage  ehould  be  far  enough  forward  to  keep  the  occipital 
loop  from  slipping  upward.  Succeeding  turns  may  overlap  each 
other  a  little  on  the  vertex,  thus  increasing  tho  area  covered  (Fig. 
320). 

Na  7.  Becurrent  or  Single  Boiler;  a  Two  Inch 
Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  whole  scalp, 
but  it  exerts  firm  pressure  only  in  tlie  occipitofrontal  circle  cov- 


Fio.  331. — SiNULE  Roller  Kandaqe  or  tiie  Head.  DcginninR  in  tlic  tiidlimi  line 
[he  BurgeoQ  lays  Mch  aucoeeding  turn  of  the  bandage  a  little  farther  U>  tlie  right 
and  left. 

ered  by  bandage  Ko.  1.  It  is  of  use  to  keep  a  dressing  of  the 
scalp  in  place,  but  it  should  not  bo  employed  to  control  hemor- 
rhage from  scalp  wounds  of  the  vertex,  for  which  purpose  bandages 
No,  4  and  No.  C  are  better. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  furclieud,  and  carried  directly 
over  tho  vertex  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  occiput,  reversed  and 
carried  back  to  the  starting-point.  In  making  this  return  the 
bandage  should  overlap  itself  to  the  right  by  one-half  its  widtll> 
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It  is  reversed  on  the  forehead,  and  carried  to  the  occiput,  over- 
lapping itself  to  the  left  by  one-half  its  width  (Fig,  321).  These 
forward  and  backward  tuma  arc  continued,  each  one  a  little 
farther  from  the  median  line  than  the  preceding  one,  until  the 
whole  scalp  13  covered.  Two  circular  turns,  without  rcveraos, 
are  then  carried  across  tlie  forehead,  above  both  ears,  and  across 
the  occiput.  These  serve  to  fasten  the  whole  bandage.  As  this 
bandage  is  not  anchored  until  it  is  completed,  it  is  necessary 
that  either  the  patient  or  an  assistant  bold  the  loose  ends  of  the 
reverses  on  the  forehead.  The  surgeon  can  hold  the  loose  ends 
under  the  occiput  until  the  circular  turns  of  tlie  bandage  fix  them 
in  position.  On  account  of  this  drawback  in  its  application,  the 
double  roller  (Xo.  8)  is  usually  ]»rcferred  to  tlie  single  roller. 

This  bandage  may  be  applied  in  two  ways:  The  reverses  on 
the  forehead  and  occiput  may  all  be  made  in  the  median  line. 
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The  various  turns  of  the  bandage  will  then  all  come  to  a  single 
point  in  front,  and  to  a  single  point  behind,  like  the  riba  of  a 
melon  (Fig.  322).    Another  method  is  to  make  the  forward  and 
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backward  turns  more  nearly  parallel  by  making  each .  reverse  on 
the  forehead  and  occiput  a  little  farther  from  the  median  line. 
When  half  of  the  scalp  has  been  covered,  the  bandage  is  carried 
through  the  occipitofrontal  circle,  and  brought  to  the  median  line. 
It  is  there  reversed,  and  by  forward  and  backward  turns  the 
other  half  of  the  scalp  is  covered. 

Another  variation  of  this  bandage  is  to  stop  the  forward  and 
backward  turns  when  only  a  part  of  the  scalp  has  been  covered, 
and  then  to  fix  the  turns  already  made  by  two  circular  turns. 
In  this  manner,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull 
can  be  covered  by  the  bandage.  This  variation  is  seldom  em- 
ployed, since  it  is  apt  to  loosen  and  get  out  of  place.  The  double 
roller  (Xo.  8)  is  better  than  the  single  roller  for  this  purpose, 
or  one  may  use  the  oblique  circular  (No.  2)  or  figure  of  eight 
(No.  6). 

No.  8.  Becurrent  or  Double  Roller ;  a  One  and  One- 
Half  Inch  Bandage  and  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area 
covered  by  this  bandage  and  the  uses  for  w^iich  it  is  applied  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  single  roller  bandage  (Xo.  7).  Although 
it  is  somewhat  firmer  than  the  latter,  it  should  not  be  used  to 
control  hemorrhage  on  the  vertex.  It  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  single  roller  in  that  it  can  be  applied  by  one  person 
without  assistance. 

The  one  and  one-half  inch  bandage  is  started  on  the  forehead 
and  carried  horizontally  around  the  head.  This  anchors  the 
bandage.  A  second  turn  is  made  directly  over  the  first,  but  just 
l)efore  the  bandage  reaches  the  starting-point  the  end  of  the  two 
inch  bandage  is  laid  beneath  it,  so  that  it  may  l>e  anchored  by 
the  circular  turn  of  the  narrower  bandage.  Without  changing 
hands,  the  operator  carries  the  wider  bandage  across  the  vertex 
of  the  skull  and  down  the  neck,  and  carries  the  circular  bandage 
over  it  at  the  occiput.  It  is  now  necessary  to  change  each  band- 
age to  the  other  hand.  The  wider  bandage  is  then  carried  to 
the  forehead,  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  where  it 
is  again  crossed  by  the  circular  bandage,  and  is  then  carried  back 
to  the  occiput,  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  Bandages 
are  again  changed  each  to  the  other  hand,  and  the  wider  bandage 
is  again  brought  to  the  forehead,  and  crossed  by  the  narrower 
one  (Fig.  323).    Th^so  forward  and  backward  and  circular  turns 
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are  continued  until  the  head  is  covered.  One  of  the  bandagea 
is  then  cut  off  and  an  additional  circular  turn  of  the  other 
bandage  (the  wider  one  in  the  case  photographed)  fixes  the  whole 
in  position.  The  end  of  this  bandage  is  fastened  with  adhesive 
plaster  Or  a  safety  pin  (Fig.  324). 

The  disadvantage  of  this  bandage  consists  in  the  thick  band 
which  is  formed  around  the  head  by  so  many  circular  turns.  It 
is  to  lessen  this,  and  also  to  make  it  fit  a  little  better,  that  the 
narrower  bandage  is  chosen.  The  rliief  advantage  of  the  bandage 
is  the  avoidance  of  turns  beneath  tbe  chin.  These  are  conspicu- 
ous and  often  uncomfortable,  so  that  patients  frequently  object 
to  them. 

No.  9.  Partial  Becurrent;  a  Modification  of  the 
Double  Boiler;   Two  One  and  One-Half  Inch  Bandages. 

— The  area  covered  by  tliis  band;igc  is  the  horizontal  circle  from 


tbe  foreliead  to  the  occiput,  and  any  desired  portion  of  the  vertex. 
Its  use  is  to  keep  a  small  dressing  on  the  vertex  without  covering 
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any  portion  of  the  face  or  neck,  while  permitting  the  patient  to 
comb  at  least  a  portion  of  the  hair. 

One  bandage  is  anchored  by  carrying  it  horizontally  around 
the  head.  The  other  bandage  is  caught  in  the  circular  turns 
at  the  side  of  tlie  head,  and  is  carried  back  and  forth  trans- 
versely three  or  four  times  (Fig.  325).  This  gives  a  fairly  firm 
bandage.  It  is  especially  servioeable  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
whose  long  bair  can  be  parted  transversely  at  the  site  of  the 
wound,  and  brought  out  in  two  portions,  one  in  front  of  and  one 
behind  the  transverse  part  of  the  bandage. 

No.  10.  Figiire  of  Eigrht  of  One  Eye;  a  One  and 
One-half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  is  the  horizontal 
occipitofrontal  circle,  and  one  eye,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 


cheek.     The  use  o£  this  bandage  is  to  keep  a  ( 
over  the  eye,  or  to  protect  the  eye  from  light,  etc 

In  order  to  bandage  the  right  eye  the  bandage  is  started  on 
the  forehead,  and  carried  over  tlie  left  ear,  across  the  occiput, 
over  the  right  ear,  and  to  the  starting-point     This  anchors  the 
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bandage.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  left  ear,  across  the  occiput, 
under  the  right  ear,  across  the  right  cheek,  and  over  the  right  eye 
close  to  the  nose  (Fig.  326).  The  second  horizontal  circular 
turn  is  then  made  directly  over  the  first,  and  a  second  oblique 
turn  is  made  directly  over  the  first  oblique  turn,  until  the  cheek 
is  reached.  Here  the  bandage  should  be  carried  slightly  above 
the  first  turn,  so  that  on  passing  the  eye  the  second  turn  progresses 
beyond  the  first  by  one-third  of  its  width.  This  may  complete 
the  bandage,  but  usually  a  third  circular  turn  and  a  third  oblique 
turn  are  desirable.  To  avoid  making  pressure  upon  the  eye,  the 
oblique  turns  of  this  bandage  should  not  be  drawn  tightly.  The 
patient  is  usually  more  comfortable  if  the  oblique  turns  are  not 
all  carried  below  the  ear.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
thin  fold  of  gauze  or  cotton  behind  the  ear  and  then  to  allow  the 
oblique  turns  to  pass  across  the  ear  instead  of  below  it 

No.  11.  Fig^ure  of  Eight  of  Both  Eyes;  a  One  and 
One -half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage 
is  the  occipitofrontal  circle,  both  eyes,  and  a  part  of  both  cheeks. 
The  use  of  this  bandage  is  to  keep  dressings  in  place  over  both 
eyes  or  to  protect  both  eyes  from  the  light,  etc. 

In  bandaging  one  eye  the  oblique  turns  pass  from  the  cheek 
to  the  eye,  each  one  a  little  higher  than  the  preceding  one,  as  this 
gives  a  better  fitting  bandage.  In  bandaging  both  eyes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  this  on  both  sides  of  the  face.  The  bandage  should 
therefore  encircle  the  head  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oblique 
turns  will  ascend  over  the  more  seriously  injured  eye.  Suppose 
this  to  be  the  right  eye.  The  bandage  is  started  on  the  forehead, 
and  carried  above  the  left  ear  across  the  occiput,  over  the  right 
ear,  and  to  the  starting-point  This  anchors  the  bandage.  It  is 
then  carried  over  the  left  ear,  across  the  occiput,  beneath  the  right 
ear,  across  the  right  cheek  and  eye  as  low  down  as  it  is  desired 
that  the  bandage  should  extend,  and  back  to  the  starting-point. 
It  is  next  carried  above  the  left  ear,  across  the  occiput,  above  the 
right  ear,  back  to  the  starting-point,  and  across  the  left  eye  and 
cheek  as  low  down  as  it  is  desired  that  the  bandage  should  extend. 
The  succeeding  oblique  turns  should  be  placed  a  little  higher  than 
the  first  ones.  In  this  manner  the  bandage  is  continued  until 
both  eyes  have  been  covered.  A  variation  consists  in  placing  a 
thin  pad  behind  each  ear,  and  carrying  the  oblique  turns  directly 
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across  the  cars,  instead  of  below  thein  (Fig.  327).  This  variation 
was  followed  in  the  bandage  slion-n  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 


eye  have  boca  applied. 


No.  12.  Four-tailed  Bandage;  a  Three  Inch  Bandage, 
Thirty-six  Inches  Long. — This  Imndage  is  employed  to  make 
pressure  iijiwanl  jiiid  lun-kwiir<l  iipim  the  pitint  of  the  chin.  It  is 
therefore  useful  in  fracdire  of  the  hiwer  jnw.  A  strip  of  muslin 
a  yard  long  ami  three  im'hcs  wide  is  split  up  from  each  end  to 
within  five  inches  of  the  eeiiter.  The  four  ends  thiia  made  arc 
called  "  tails."  In  the  center  of  the  l)an<lagc  a  longitudinal  silt 
is  made,  or  an  elliptical  piece,  two  jiielies  in  length,  is  cut  oat 
(Fig.  S,  p.  '21).  The  ojiening  is  phieed  over  the  point  of  the  diiu; 
one-half  of  the  hamlagc  will  then  rest  Ix'neath  the  chin  and  the 
other  half  u]i<in  its  iinterior  siirfiiee.  Those  two  ends,  or  "  tails," 
of  the  bandajre,  which  are  ii  continuation  of  the  half  of  the  band- 
age which  is  in  fmut  of  the  chin,  are  carried  backward  beneath  the 
ears,  and  tied  together  in  a  square  knot  at  the  occiput  The  otJier 
two  "  tails ''  of  the  bandage  arc  carried  ujiward  across  the  cbeeka, 
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and  tied  together  in  front  of  the  coronal  suture.  The  four  ends 
which  have  been  left  long  for  the  purpose  are  then  tied  together 
on  the  vertex,  one  pair  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  and  the 
other  pair  to  the  left  of  the'  median  line.  In  tying  these  knots 
sufficient  strain  should  he  put  upon  the  bandage  to  draw  the  chin 
upward  and  backward. 

A  simpler  plan,  though  possibly  a  little  less  comfortable  to  the 
patient,  is  to  tie  the  pairs  of  "  tails  "  together  in  the  median  line 


Fio.  328. -The  tot 


>  prcssui*  upon 


(Fig.  328),  or  to  cut  off  one  "  tail  "  after  the  frontal  knot  has 
l)Ofii  tied,  and  one  "tail"  after  the  occipital  knot  has  been  tied, 
and  to  tie  the  two  remaining  "  tails"  in  the  median  line. 

No.  13.  Barton's ;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  cov- 
ered by  this  bandage  is  the  central  portion  of  the  vertex  of  the 
skull,  bolli  totnjM.riil  regions,  both  cheeks,  the  under  surface  of 
tlio  chin,  the  fnmt  of  the  chin,  both  parietal  regions,  the  lower 
part  of  the  ocei)iilnl  region,  and  tlie  sides  of  the  neck.     Its  uae  is 
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not,  however,  to  control  a  hemorrhage  or  maintain  a  dressing 
in  any  of  these  situations,  but  to  esert  pressure  upon  the  chin, 
both  upward  and  backward.  It  iB  applied  in  case  of  fracture 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  figure  of  eight  of 
the  bead  (No.  C)  and  a  horizontal  turn  around  the  chin  and 
neck. 

T)te  bandage  is  started  on  the  vertex  at  or  in  front  of  the 
coronal  suture,  and  carried  downward  behind  the  left  ear,  across 
the  back  of  the  neck,  forward  beneath  the  right  ear,  across  the 
chin,  and  horizontally  backward  to  the  occiput.  It  is  then  carried 
upward  behind  the  right  ear  to  the  starting-point.  From  there 
it  is  carried  downward  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  across  the  cheek, 
under  the  chin,  and  upward  in  front  of  the  right  ear  to  the  start- 
ing-point (Fig,  329).    The  bandage  is  then  carried  over  the  exist- 


ing turns  twice  or  three  times,  to  give  it  added  security.  Inter- 
sections of  the  bandage  may  be  stilclied  or  pinned.  Tliis  bandage 
is  more  complicated  than  the  four-tailed  bandage,  and  presents  no 
points  of  advantage. 


GIBSON'S   BANDAGE 
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No.  14.  Qibson's;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — This  is  a 
bandage  composed  of  three  circles — a  circle  from  beneath  the 
cliiD  to  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  an  occipitofrontal  circle,  and  a 
horizontal  circle  from  tlie  front  of  tlic  eliin  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  is  employed  to  draw  the  cliin  upward  and  backward  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  jaw,  but  it  is  less  satisfactory  than  either  the  four- 
tailed  or  the  Barton  bandage. 

The  bandage  is  started  at  tlie  vertex  at  or  in  front  of  the 
coronal  suture,  and  is  carried  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  under  the 


chin,  and  in  front  of  the  right  ear  and  back  to  the  starting-point. 
Two  additional  turns  are  made  directly  over  the  first  one.  A 
fourtli  vertical  turn  is  then  started,  but  when  it  reaches  the  occipito- 
frontal circle  the  bandage  is  reversed  (Fig.  330),  and  carried  three 
times  around  this  circle.  A  fourth  horizontal  turn  is  started,  but 
when  the  bandage  reaches  the  occiput,  it  is  carried  forward  below 
the  right  car,  across  the  front  of  the  chin,  and  backward  below 
the  left  ear  to  the  occiput.  Two  additional  turns  of  this  character 
are  applied.  When  it  readies  the  occiput,  the  bandage  ia  revened 
41 
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ain  and  carried  in  the  median  line  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull 
the  forehead  (Fig.  331).     The  extremity  is  there  stitched  or 
inned,  as  are  all  the  intersections  of  the  bandage — seven  in  all. 
No.  16.    Figure  of  Eight  of  the  Forehead  and  Chin; 
One  and  One-half  Inch  Bandage.  — The  area  covered  by  this 
^ndage  is  made  np  of  two  circles.     One  is  the  occipitofrontal 
ircle  above  the  ears  and  the  other  the  occipitomental  circle  below 
e  ears.     It  is  of  use  to  control  hemorrhage  or  to  keep  in  place 
dressing  of  the  lower  occipital  region. 
The  bandage  is  started  on  the  forehead  and  carried  around 
tilie  head,  above  the  ears,  to  the  starting-point.     This  anchors  the 
V>andage.    It  is  then  carried  above  one  ear  to  the  occiput,  and  from 
t-here  describes  a  circle  below  both  ears  and  across  the  point  of 
Xhe  chin,  and  back  to  the  wciput  (Fig.  332).     From  there  it  de- 
scribes alternately  the  frontal  and  mental  circles,  each  two  or  three 
times. 

BANDAGES  OF   THE   NECK    AND    AXILLA,  ALONE  AND  IN 

COMBINATION 

No.  16.     Circular  of  the  Neck;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. 

— The  area  covered  by  tliis  bandage  is  a  circle  around  the  neck. 


It  is  of  use  to  fix  a  dressing  within  this  area. 

The  bandage  is  started  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  is  carried 
around  tlie  neck  till  the  starting-point  is  reached.  This  anchors 
the  bandage.  Two  or  three  additional  turns  are  applied  (Fig. 
333)  and  the  bandage  is  couiplete. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  increase  the  area  covered  by  this 
bandage  by  making  of  it  an  ascending  or  desc*cnding  spiral.  It  is 
usually  better  imder  such  circimistances  to  cuiploy  the  combined 
head  and  neck  bandage,  or  the  couibined  bandage  of  the  neck  and 
axilla. 

No.  17.  Posterior  Figxire  of  Eight  of  Head  and  Neck ; 
a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is 
composed  of  two  circles — the  occipitofrontal  circle  and  the  circle 
of  the  neck. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  forehead  and  carried  around 
the  head,  above  both  ears,  to  the  starting-point.  This  anchors 
the  bandage.  It  is  continued  in  the  same  circle  to  the  occiput, 
and  is  then  carried  around  the  neck  to  the  occiput  (Fig.  334), 
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These  occipitofrontal  and  cervical  tiima  are  continued  alternately 
two  or  three  times.  The  addition  of  two  or  three  turns  around 
the  neck  will  carry  the  bandage  farther  down  the  back  of  the  neck, 
should  this  be  necessary. 

No.  18.  Anterior  Figure  of  Eight  of  Head  and  Neck; 
a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the 
horizontal  circle  of  the  neck,  the  under  surface  of  the  chin,  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  ttie  cheek  on  one  or  both  aides,  the  mastoid  region 
on  one  or  both  sides,  and  the  vertex  of  tlie  skull.  It  is  especially 
useful  to  keep  in  place  dressings  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck  which  extend  too  higli  for  tlie  circular  bandage  of  the  neck. 


Fio.  335.— Akterioh  FinuRt;  of  Eight  Bandaof:  ok  the  Head  anb  Neck,  Showing 

THB  FDBMATION    OP  THE    SECOND    LoOP. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  front  of  the  neck  and  is  carried 
toward  the  affected  aide,  aroimd  the  neck  to  the  starting-point 
This  anchors  the  bandage.  A  second  circular  turn  is  made  slightly 
above  the  first.  A  third  tnm  is  started,  but  when  it  reaches  the 
side  of  the  neck  it  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  head,  either  in 
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front  of  or  behind  the  ear,  according  to  circumstances  (T'ig-  335), 
If  it  is  carried  in  front  of  the  ear,  it  must  descend  behind  the 
opposite  ear  to  the  starting-point  If  it  is  carried  behind  the  ear, 
it  may  descend  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  opposite  ear.  The 
fourth  turn  of  the  bandage  again  encircles  the  neck.  The  fifth 
turn  is  carried  over  the  head.  These  alternate  until  the  bandage 
is  complete. 

This  bandage  is  rendered  firmer  by  the  addition  of  the  hori- 
zontal circular  bandage  of  the  head  (No.  1),  ivith  pinning  or 
stitching  of  the  intersections. 

No.  19.  Figure  of  Eight  of  Neck  and  Axilla ;  a  Two 
Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  hori- 


zontal circle  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  and  tlic  upper  portion  of  the 
nhoulder.     It  is  useful  to  keep  in  place  a  dressing  of  the  axilla, 
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and  also  to  liold  a  drosaing  of  Uie  neck  lower  down  at  the  side  than 
ia  possible  with  the  circular  bandage  of  the  neck. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  Iront  of  the  neck,  and  ie  carried 
around  the  neck  to  the  starting-point  TLis  anchors  the  bandage. 
A  second  circular  turn  is  made  slightly  below  the  first     A  third 


turn  is  started,  but  when  it  reaches  the  affected  side;  it  is  carried 
over  the  shoulder,  under  the  arm,  and  up  over  the  shoulder  to  the 
front  of  the  neck  (Fig.  336),  and  so  on  around  to  the  starting- 
[xiint.  By  repeating  this  figure  of  eight  turn  two  or  three  times 
it  is  jKtssible  to  make  the  bandage  progress  a  little  in  one  direction 
or  another,  so  as  to  increase  somewhat  the  area  covered  upon  the 
neck  and  axilla.  If  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  bandage  still  farther 
fomard  or  backward,  several  simple  turns  should  be  made  around 
the  neck  and  under  the  arm  (Fig.  337).    If  it  is  desired  to  extend 
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the  bandage  farther  down  tlie  arm,  it  should  be  combined  with  the 
descending  spica  of  the  shoulder  (Xo.  35).  If  it  is  desired  to 
extend  the  bandage  still  farther  to  the  front  or  back,  it  should  be 
combined  with  the  anterior  or  jTOStcrior  figure  of  eight  of  the  chest, 
aa  the  case  may  be.  This  combination  is  described  under  the 
name  "complete  bandage  of  the  neck"  (Xo.  22),  of  which  the 
figure  of  eight  of  neck  and  axilla  forms  an  important  part 

No.  20.  Figure  of  Eicfht  of  Both  AxiUea ;  a  Two 
^ch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  composed 
of  both  axilla:^  and  the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  neck.     It  ia  useful  in 


lown  in  the  Ggui«,  the 


holding  a  dressing  in  the  axilla,  or  in  keeping  an  axillary  pad 
in  place  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  of  fracttire  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  bandage  is  started  at  tlic  left  side  of  the  neck,  close  to  the 
shoulder,  and  is  carried  across  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder,  and 
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backward  across  the  left  axilla  and  to  the  starting-point.  This 
anchors  the  bandage.  It  is  next  carried  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  to  the  right  axilla,  backward  across  the  right  axilla,  and 
over  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  to  the  left  axilla.  It  is  carried  across  the  left  axilla,  across 
the  back  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  over  the  front  of  this 
shoulder  (Fig.  338),  and  across  the  right  axilla,  and  from  there 
across  the  back  to  the  starting-point.  These  various  turns  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  This  gives  a  bandage  which 
leaves  the  head  and  neck  perfectly  free,  and  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  wearing  of  a  collar. 


No.  21.  Oblique  Clrcalar  of  Neck  and  Axilla;  a 
Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the 
central  portion  of  the  axilla.  It  is  useful  to  hold  a  dressing  in 
place.  If  a  more  extensive  bandage  of  the  axilla  is  required,  it 
will  be  found  in  No,  23, 
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The  bandage  is  started  in  the  axilla,  is  carried  obliquely  up- 
ward across  the  back^  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  obliquely 
doAvnward  across  the  chest  to  the  starting-point.  This  anchors  the 
bandage.  Additional  turns  will  make  the  bandage  firmer,  and  they 
may  be  made  to  progress  a  little  upward  and  downward  in  the 
axilla  (Fig.  339),  but  if  carried  too  far  they  tend  to  slip  toward 
the  center  of  the  axilla. 

No.  22.  Complete  Bandage  of  the  Neck;  a  Two 
Inch  Bandage. — This  is  a  combination  of  the  occipitofrontal, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  figure  of  eight  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
circular  of  the  neck,  and  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  neck  and  both 
axilla;  (Nos.  1,  16,  17,  18,  and  20).  If  occasion  requires,  there 
may  be  added  to  these  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  chest,  both  an- 
terior and  posterior  (No.  24). 

The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  occipitofrontal  circle 
of  the  head,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  circle  of  the  neck,  the  tops  of 
both  shoulders  and  both  axilla?,  and  possibly  the  upper  portion 
of  the  chest  both  front  and  back.  This  bandage  is  used  to  keep  a 
dressing  in  close  apposition  to  the  neck  after  an  extensive  dissection 
of  the  same. 

The  head  should  be  held  in  correct  relation  to  the  trunk.  The 
bandage  is  started  at  the  forehead,  and  is  carried  around  the  oc- 
cipitofrontal circle  to  the  starting-point.  This  anchors  the  band- 
age. It  is  carried  the  second  time  aroimd  the  same  circle.  A 
third  turn  is  started,  but  when  this  reaches  the  ear  it  is  carrie<l 
across  the  occiput  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  is  continued  around 
the  neck  in  the  same  direction,  at  least  twice,  each  succeeding  turn 
slightly  overlapping  the  first  one,  so  as  to  cause  the  bandage  to 
progress  from  the  center  downward  (Fig.  340).  When  the  band- 
age next  reaches  the  back  of  the  neck  it  is  carried  upward  across 
the  occiput  to  the  starting-point  on  the  forehead.  These  three 
turns — the  circle  of  the  head,  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  circle  of  the  neck — are  again  repeated,  or  twice,  if 
necessary. 

The  bandage  thus  far  applied  serves  to  fix  the  head  upon  the 
neck,  and  to  hold  a  dressing  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  To  complete 
this  fixation  and  to  hold  a  dressing  farther  forward  on  the  side 
of  the  neck,  the  anterior  figure  of  eight  bandage  of  the  head  and 
neck  (No.  17)  should  be  applied.    The  vertical  turns  of  this  band- 
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£tge  should  he  placed  botli  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ear,  at  least, 
i  on  the  affected  side  (Fig,  341). 

The  next  step  in  the  application  of  this  bandage  is  the  fixation 
I  «>f  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  the  covering  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
'  <!re8sing.     This  is  aocomplished  as  follows :  An  additional  bandage 


ia  anchored  by  starting  it  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  earrving  it 
once  or  twice  nrmind  the  neck  to  the  starting-point.  The  tliird  tnrn 
ia  started,  but  when  it  is  passed  just  beyond  the  top  of  the  right 
shoulder  it  is  carried  under  the  arm  from  in  front  backward,  is 
brought  again  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  from  tliere  to  the 
front  of  the  neck.  From  there  it  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loft 
eboulder,  and  is  passed  under  that  arm  from  behind  forward,  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  This 
part  of  the  bandage,  which  is  a  figure  of  eight  of  both  axillte,  but 
a  variation  of  bandage  No.  20,  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  as 
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may  be  neceseary.     Figure  341  shows  tite  bandage  in  outline. 

The  dreasing  has  now  been  fixed  at  both  sides;  if  it  requires 

additional  fixation  in  front  and  behind,  this  is  to  be  accomplished 

by  the  addition  of  figure  of  eight  turns  of  the  front  and  back 


of  the  ttiest.  Suppose  the  bandage  to  have  reached  the  back  of 
the  neek,  having  just  ctnnpleted  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  left 
axilla  (Fig.  341).  It  is  then  carried  across  the  back  of  the  shoul- 
ders, beueath  tlie  right  ami  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  across 
the  back,  beneath  the  loft  arm,  and  above  the  left  shoulder  to 
the  starting-point.  (Compare  Fig.  345.)  This  figure  of  eight  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  bandage 
is  carried  under  the  arm  from  front  to  back,  over  the  shoul- 
der, and  to  the  front  of  the  neck,  under  the  left  arm,  from  in 
front  backward,  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  to  the  front  of  the 
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neck.  (Compare  Fig.  344.)  This  figure  of  eight  turn  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  as  "may  be  necessary,  and  the  bandage  is 
complete. 

If  a  soft  bandage  is  employed,  the  intersections  on  the  head 
should  be  stitched  or  pinned.  If  the  bandage  which  is  applied 
becomes  rigid — for  example,  starch  or  plaster  of  Paris — it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  away,  after  the  bandage  has  become  dry,  such 
portions  of  it  as  pass  beneath  the  arms  crossing  in  the  axillae. 
This  does  not  materially  lessen  the  fixation  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort  If  the  bandage  is 
a  soft  one,  it  may  likewise  be  cut  away  and  fastened  to  the  chest, 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  each  arm,  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster. 

In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fix  the  bandage  of 
the  neck  to  the  chest  on  both  sides  and  in  front  and  behind.  It 
was  thought  better,  however,  to  describe'  the  full  bandage,  and  to 
leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  physician  the  omission  of  a  portion 
of  it,  according  to  circumstances. 

No.  23.  Complete  Bandage  of  the  Axilla;  a  Two 
Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  whole 
region  of  the  axilla  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  chest.  According  to  circumstances,  portions  of  the 
bandage  may  be  omitted.  It  is  of  use  to  hold  a  dressing  in  the 
axilla. 

This  bandage  (Fig.  342)  is  composed  of  six  parts:  A,  the 
spiral  of  the  arm  (No.  36)  ;  By  the  ascending  spica  of  the  shoul- 
der (Xo.  34)  ;  C,  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  neck  and  axilla  (Xo. 
19);  Dy  the  oblique  circular  of  the  neck  and  axilla  (Xo.  21); 
Ey  the  descending  spica  (No.  35)  of  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  F, 
the  descending  spiral  of  the  chest  (Xo.  27). 

A.  The  bandage  is  started  on  the  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and 
is  carried  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  from  before  back- 
ward, and  anchored  by  a  circular  turn.  It  is  then  carried  spi- 
rally upward. 

B.  As  soon  as  the  swelling  of  the  shoulder  interferes  with  the 
spiral,  the  bandage  is  carried  over  the  shoulder,  obliquely  down- 
ward across  the  back,  under  the  opposite  arm,  obliquely  upward 
across  the  chest  and  over  the  shoulder  and  into  the  axilla.  Two 
or  three  of  the^e  figure  of  eight  turns  are  applied,  each  a  little 
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higher  up  on  the  affected  shoulder,  while  exactly  overlapping  its 
predecessor  under  the  opposite  arm. 

C.  The  portion  of  the  axilla  nearer  the  chest  is  next  covered 
in  by  a  figure  of  eight  of  the  axilla  and  neck. 


iiE  AxiM.A,  CoMi'nsF.D  OF  Six  pABTs:  A,  The 
i;  fl,  The  Spica  ok  tiic  Shouloer;  C,  Fioure  or  Eight  or  thb 
Xeck  and  Axilla;  D.Tiit.  Obliuie  Cihivlar  op  Neck  asb  Axilla;  AJ,  The 
DESCENmNO  SncA  of  tiif,  Opi-omitk  Siioi-LKKR ;  Asn  F,  The  Pe.«<-endiso  Spiral 
oftiieCiiebt.  In  tlic  illuslmtiuii  the  bnnilaKC  cmploynl  is  purposely  (on  narmw. 
and  the  area  is  only  punially  covi-reil  in  onlcr  tluit  these  diffcreot  parts  of  (ho 
bamtage  may  be  the  more  resiiily  recugniicd. 

D.  The  jKirtiou  of  the  axilla  next  lower  on  the  chest  is  then 
covered  by  ohliijne  circular  turns  pas.-!ing  from  the  axilla  ob- 
liquely upward  across  tlie  hack  to  tlie  oi>ixjsitc  side  of  the 
neck,  and  obliquely  downward  across  tlic  chest  to  reach  the 
axilla  again. 

E.  The  next  lower  portion  of  tlie  axilla  is  covered  by  figure 
of  eight  turns  of  the  bandage  which  cross  on  the  opposite  shoulder 
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and  pass  under  the  opposite  arm.  This  figure  of  eight  is  the  de- 
scending apica  of  the  opposite  shoulder. 

F.  The  bandage  may  be  carried  still  farther  downward  along 
the  chest  by  a  descending  spiral  of  the  chest 

No.  24.  Anterior  Figure  of  Eight  of  Neck  and 
Chest ;  a  Two  and  One  Half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  cov- 
ered by  this  bandage  is  the  neck,  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  the 
circle  of  the  chest  below  the  arm.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  circular 
ban<liifre  of  the  neck,  a  circular  bandage  of  the  chest,  and  a  figure 
<if  eight  connecting  the  two.  The  bandage  is  used  to  keep  a 
<lrcfising  in  place  on  the  front  of  the  chest.     It  has  certain  advan- 


Fio.  343. — Anteri 


tagos  over  the  anterior  figure  of  eight  of  the  chest  (No.  25)  in  that 
it  docs  not  confine  the  arms. 

The  bandage  is  started  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  is  carried 
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around  the  neck  in  either  direction — say  to  the  left  as  it  croaaeB 
the  front  of  the  neck,  tlien  backward  to  the  right^  and  forward 
again  to  the  starting-point  The  bandage  is  then  carried  obliquely 
across  the  chest,  under  the  left  arm,  across  the  back  of  the  ciiest, 
under  the  right  ann,  and  then  horizontally  once  around  the  ehest 
beneath  botli  arms.  When  it  reaches  the  front  of  the  ehest  it  is 
carried  obliquely  upward,  over  the  left  shoulder  (Fig.  843),  and 
so  on  around  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  starting-point.  These 
horizontal  and  figure  of  eight  turns  are  repeated  three  or  four 
times  until  the  bandage  is  suflSciently  firm.  It  is  well  to  fasten 
the  oblique  turns  to  the  horizontal  turns  around  the  chest  with 
safety  pins,  so  that  they  shall  not  draw  up  against  the  anterior 
axillary  folds. 

The  posterior  figure  of  eight  of  the  neck  and  chest  is  exactly 
like  the  anterior  bandage,  excepting  that  it  is  started  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  crosses  the  back  of  the  chest  instead  of  the  front 

BANDAGES  OF  THE  TRUNK 

No.  26.  Anterior  Figure  of  Eight  of  Chest ;  a  Two 
Inch  or  a  Three  Inch  Bandage.  — The  area  covered  by  this 
bandage  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  front  of  the  chest  and  two 
loops,  one  around  each  shoulder.  It  is  of  use  to  keep  a  dressing 
in  place  on  the  front  of  tlie  cliest.  It  is  also  used  in  combination 
with  the  bandage  of  the  neck  to  hold  in  place  the  lower  part  of  a 
dressing  of  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  combined  with  the  spiral 
bandage  of  the  ehest. 

The  bandage  is  started  at  the  upjx^r  end  of  the  sternum  and 
carried  over  either  shoulder,  say  the  right  one.  It  is  then  carried 
under  the  right  arm  and  back  to  the  starting-point  This  anchors 
the  bandage.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under 
the  left  arm  to  the  starting-point  (Fig.  344).  This  completes 
the  figure  of  eight  The  bandage  is  carried  over  this  course 
two  or  more  times.  The  crossings  on  the  chest  may  overlap  a 
little  to  increase  the  area  of  the  bandage  either  upward  or 
downward. 

No.  26.  Posterior  Figure  of  Eight  of  Ohest ;  a  Two 
Inch  or  a  Three  Inch  Bandage.  — The  area  covered  by  this 
bandage  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  of  the  chest  and  the 
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backs  and  fronts  of  both  shoulders.  It  is  of  use  to  keep  a  dresa- 
ing  in  place  on  the  back  of  the  cliest  or  the  back  of  tlie  shoulder. 
It  may  be  used  in  combinatioa  with  the  bandage  of  the  neck 
(No.  22),  to  hold  in  place  the  lower  part  of  the  dressing  of  the 
neck.  It  may  also  be  combined  with  the  spiral  bandage  of  the 
chest  (Xo.  27).  It  is  sometimes  applied  in  plaster  of  Paris  for 
fixation  of  the  shoulders  after  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 


Pio.  344.- 


Thp  bandage  is  started  at  the  base  of  the  neck  behind  and  is 
carried  over  the  right  shoulder.  It  is  then  carried  under  the  right 
arm  and  across  the  back  of  the  shoulder  to  the  starting-point 
This  anchors  the  bandage.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, under  the  left  arm,  and  across  the  back  of  the  left  shoulder 
to  the  starting-point  (Fig.  345).     This  completes  the  figure  of 
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ei^t.  Two  or  three  additional  figure  of  eight  turns  complete  the 
bandage.  By  overlapping  these  upon  the  back  one  can  increase 
the  area  covered  by  the  bandage  either  upward  or  downward. 
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The  spiral  of  the  chest  may  he  an  ascending  or  descending 
spiraL  The  latter  will  he  descrihed.  The  handage  is  started  a 
little  above  the  center  of  the  sternum,  and  is  carried  horizontally 
around  the  chest,  just  below  the  arms,  to  the  starting-point  This 
anchors  the  bandage.  A  second  turn  exactly  overlies  the  first 
A  third  turn  overlaps  the  second  at  its  lower  edge  sufficiently  so 
that  when  it  is  carried  around  to  the  sternum  it  shall  be  an  inch 
lower  down  (Fig.  346).    The  fourth  turn  is  parallel  to  the  third, 


the  fifth  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  chest  is  covered  (Fig. 
347).  The  bandage  is  completed  by  a  circular  turn.  This  band- 
age is  liable  to  slip  downward  unless  held  in  place  by  two  sbouldei^ 
straps,  stitched  or  pinned  to  all  the  tuma  of  the  bandage. 


THE  ROLLER   BANDAGE 


Atcendinp  Spiral  of  Cheat. — Tliu  atjcemling  spiral  is  similar, 
exceptiiij;:  that  llie  bainlaiio  is  starU'd  at  tli«  epigastrium,  andiored 
by  two  luiri/oiital  turns,  ami  carried  spirally  iijiward. 


Ko.  S8.  Spica  of  One  Breast ;  a  Three  Inch  Band- 
age.— The  iiiva  <'iivi-ivil  hy  this  ti:iiiil:ii<i-  i-^  tire  circle  of  the  lower 
jxirtii'ii  of  the  i-hesi.  .me  hn-a.-^t,  tlie  liaik  of  the  shoulder  on  the 
saino  side,  and  the  ("[i  i-f  the  o|'i"^ire  lilimilder.  It  is  of  use  to 
siipjwrt  aii'l  itiako  pn-ssiirc  upon  one  hreast.  or  to  retain  a  dressing 
in  ]Hkriiii>>ii. 

Siip|H>sinjr  the  right  hreast  U  to  K*  handagod.  The  bandage 
is  started  over  the  L'wer  jhirtioii  of  the  sternum  and  carried  hori- 
Ziintally  jiemss  the  Kft  side  of  the  cliesi,  the  I>ack,  the  right  side 
of  tlte  ehe>t.  and  to  tlio  !=tartini;-i»iiit,  Tliis  anchors  the  band- 
age. A  sei'i'nil  iiirn  is  earried  directly  nvcr  the  first  one  until  the 
right  ride  of  the  ohest  is  n-uehed.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely 
upwani,  sli;:htly  overl:ipping  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  breast, 
over  the  left  shoulder  I, Fig,  o4S),  across  the  back  of  the  right 
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shoulder,  under  the  riglit  arm,  and  to  the  sternum,  one  inch  above 
the  starting-point  It  is  again  carried  horizontally  around  the 
chest  parallel  to  the  previous  horizontal  turn,  and  obliquely  up- 
ward across  the  breast,  an  inch  above  the  previous  oblique  turn. 
As  the  bandage  passea  over  the  left  shoulder  this  overlapping 
should  be  reduced  to  half  an  inch  or  less,  as  the  space  liere  is 
limited.  These  alternating  horizontal  and  oblique  turns  are  con- 
tinued until  the  breast  is  both  elevated  and  compressed  (Fig.  349). 
The  oblique  turns  should  not  be  carried  very  much  above  the 


iS  anchureil  and  the  firat 


nipple,  but  the  horizontal  turns  should  extend  to  tlie  upper  margin 
of  the  breast.  A  pro|)erly  applied  breast  bandage  should  support 
the  whole  weight  of  the  breast,  thus  relieving  all  straiu  npOD  '** 
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iilttK'iiinont.i.  If  riri'iiiii5tiiiic«'B  nmlcr  if  ik-Miriilile,  tlic  nipple  can 
Ixi  iiH(rtV('il  t(i  ]ii-iitrii(lf  U'twccn  llii-  turns  nf  tlit^  Immlajn.'.  "r  a 
oirpiiliir  ii]wiiiiifr  umv  U-  <-iil  fi>i-  it  jif'tci-  iln-  liiiiiilajif  is  <-i>iiiploteJ. 


No.  29.  Spica  of  Both  Breasts ;  a  Three  Inch  Band- 
age. — 'I'lio  iirc;i  c.viM-.'.i  liy  tlii-i  luni.liii;.:  is  llje  i-ircle  of  tin:  l.mT 
li..rli..ii  ..f  til.'  cli.'st,  1,.il|]  l.ivJisls.  Mtiil  llif  liacliB  mid  tops  ..f  l-iili 
slidiilclcrs.  It  is  of  list'  to  Riip]ii>r1  iiiid  iiiiiko  jirpssure  HlKin  l>otli 
l.ircasN  m'  to  ji-liiin  ji  ili-cssiiiir  in  positiini. 

In  haii'la^iiijr  one  lircast,  iIjo  Vianilajr.-  should  iiivariaV)ly  Iv 
carried  fi'oiu  tlii'  lowi^r  (-d;^'  of  tin'  Krea-t  to  llie  ojijioRite  slioidder. 
Ill  tlii;*  way  tin-  drafr  ..|'  tin'  liandairi^  i;;  ujiward,  and  tends  to  lift 
llie  limisl  with  it.  In  liandafiin;?  lioili  lnt-asts  with  a  ainglo  Itan.l- 
Hge,  it  iri  nwH'ssiiry  In  apprua<.-h  ono  hn-nni  in  tlic  opposite  dirco- 
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tion.  The  latter  should,  of  course,  be  the  breast  less  affected. 
In  the  follon'iDg  description,  the  left  breast  is  assumed  to  be  more 
affected  than  the  right 

The  bandage  is  started  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum 
and  carried  horizontally  across  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  back, 
the  loft  side  of  tlie  chest,  and  to  the  starting-]>oint.  This  anchors 
the  bandage.  A  second  turn  is  carried  directly  over  the  first  one 
until  the  left  side  of  the  chest  is  reached.  The  bandage  is  then 
carried  obli(]uelj  upward,  slightly  overlapping  the  lower  margin 
of  the  left  breast,  over  the  right  shoulder,  across  tlio  back  of  the 


Fio.  asu.— SpirA  Banraue  or  Both  Breasts.  Three  oblique  turoaoF  both  breuta 
are  cuiiiplctcd.  The  second  breut  to  be  bftndsged  should  be  lifted  each  time  Iho 
bandage  cornea  down  HcroM  it  to  prevcat  a.  downward  drag. 

left  shoulder,  imdcr  the  left  arm,  and  to  the  starting-point     It 
is  then  carried  horizontally  to  the  right  side,  across  the  bac^  over 
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tlje  left  sboiilder,  oMUiiielv  dmvinvanl  aertws  the  chest,  aligbtlv 
overlapping  tlic  lower  iiiiirgin  of  tlio  right  breast,  which  sLonld 
be  lifted  an  the  baiulago  crfj^Hos  it,  so  as  to  avoid  a  downward  drag 
of  the  bandage. 

The  bandage  is  next  curried  aen>.ss  the  right  side,  across  the 
back,  across  tlie  left  pid»!,  one  inch  alxivo  the  jirevious  turns,  ob- 


Fig.  351.-  Spic*  Ba 
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liqiiely  upward  across  the  left  breiist,  over  the  left  shoulder,  acrosa 
the  left  side,  and  horizontally  around  tlie  chest  one  inch  above 
the  previons  liori»mtiil  hirn.  When  the  bandage  reaches  the  baelt, 
it  is  carried  ohliipielv  npward  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  obliquelv 
dowiiwanl  o^■cr  the  right  breast.  These  tnm.s  are  continued  nntil 
the  bandage  bas  passed  three  times  over  each  shoulder  (Fig.  350). 
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The  overlapping  on  the  shoulder  should  not  exceed  half  an  inch, 
as  the  space  there  is  limited.  When  the  bandage  has  reached  this 
stage,  both  breasts  will  have  been  supported  and  compressed  from 
below.  The  bandage  should  not  be  completed  by  four  serpentine 
turns  aroimd  tlie  chest,  the  first  one  of  which  passes  beneath  the 
left  breast  and  above  the  right  breast ;  the  second  one  above  the  left 
breast  and  beneath  the  right  breast.  The  third  follows  tlie  course 
of  the  first,  but  is  placed  nearer  to  the  nipple  of  each  breast,  and 
the  fourth  follows  the  course  of  the  second,  but  is  placed  nearer  the 
nipple  of  each  breast  (Fig.  351). 

No.  30.  Velpeau;  a  Figrure  of  Eight  of  the  Chest 
and  Shoulder;  a  Two  and  One-Half  Inch  Bandage. — 
The  area  covered  bv  this  bandage  is  the  whole  chest  below  the 


indBgc  has  been  turned 


anus,  one  shoulder,  and  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  ann,  ex- 
cept the  hand.    It  is  of  use  to  fix  the  arm  firmly  to  the  chest  after 
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fracture  of  ihe  clavicle  nr  SL-apula  or  aflca-  a  dislocaliou  i 
shoulder  lias  been  reduced, 

Tho  fingers  of  the  arm  to  be  bandaged  should  be  placed 
the  opposite  clavicle.     Supposing  the  affected  arm  to  be  the 
one,  it  is  placed  in  the  position  indicated.     The  banduge 
at  tho  angle  of  the  left  scapula  and   carried   upward  over 
right  shoulder,  as  far  away  from  the  neck  as  possible.     It  is  t^  _^ 
carried  down  the  front  of  the  shoulder  to  the  outer  aide  of 
upper  arm,  beneath  the  elbow,  and  across  the  front  of  the  clt-*' "" 
(Fig.  352).     Care  ahouhl  bo  taken  not  ti.  twist  ll..-  I.ur  ~ 


is  then  carried  under  the  left  arm  to  tho  starting-point  Thl 
anchors  the  bandage,  A  second  turn  is  applied  directly  oi 
first,  but  when  the  left  side  ia  reached,  the  bandage  is  carrisC 
horizontally  around  the  chest,  and  over  the  right  elbow,  tlioi 
fixing  the  arm  to  the  chest     Erom  the  left  side  the  bandage  i 
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^  obliquely  upward  acroaa  the  back.  As  it  passes  over  the 
L'slioulder  it  should  overlap  the  previous  turn  one-half  inch  in 
urection  of  the  neck  (Pig.  3ij3).  These  oblique  and  hori- 
,  ahenute^.     M*/^  twrizonlal   turn 
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n  overlap  the  preceding  one  by  an  inch.  Four  oblique  turns 
She  shoulder  will  usually  bring  ibe  bandaf;e  up  close  to  the 
[and  down  on  the  humerna  to  the  point  of  the  elbow.  The 
tmtal  portion  of  ihe  bandage  shoulil  then  b((  continued  spirally 
ird  as  far  us  ibc  left  arm  will  permit  (Fig.  354\ 
fo.  31.  Desault's;  Three  Two  and  One-Half  Inch 
Sages. — The  area  covei-ed  by  this  bandage  is  the  whole  of  the 
;with  one  arm  bandaged  to  it:  the  opposite  axilla  and  both 
tSers.  In  addition  the  hand  is  fixed  in  a  sling.  The 
Is  bandage  is  to  fix  the  arm  to  the  chest,  to  press  the  affected 
ider  upward  and  backward,  and  to  support  the  arm.  It 
r  fracture  o£  the  clavicle. 


jp  caaes  of  fracture 


ted  ^^ 

i 
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Before  tlie  bandage  is  started,  a  wedge  shaped  pad  or  compress, 
with  its  base  at  least  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  placed  base  upward  in 
the  affected  axilla;  say  the  loft  one.  The  bandage  is  started  in 
the  center  of  the  axillary  pad,  and  is  carried  across  the  front  of  the 
chest,  over  the  right  shoulder,  under  the  riglit  arm,  over  the  right 


[RaT  AND  Aru.      Thi3  Hhnwit  the  conipJcl 
H  a  trianelc  of  which  the  oblique  eiilrs  an 

.   lo  behind.     The  second  loop,  yet  to  be 

I  oblique  aidea  of  nhieh  are  at  tlic  back  of  the  chfst,  i 


shoulder,  and  acniss  tlie  back  of  the  chest  to  the  slarling-iwint. 
This  anchors  the  bandage,  and  prevents  the  pad  from  slipping 
down.  A  descending  spiral  of  the  chest  is  then  applied  until  the 
lower  limit  of  the  pad  is  reached.  The  bandage  is  then  carried 
spirally  upward  until  the  whole  pad  is  covered  in.  The  fignre 
of  eight  turn  acroso  the  right  shoulder  and  under  tlie  right  axilla 
with  which  the  bandage  was  started  should  now  lie  repeated  to 
give  it  greater  firmness   (Fig.  355).     The  affected  left  arm  is 
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then  brought  closely  to  the  side,  and  the  forearm  is  flexed  to  a 
horizontal  level. 

The  second  roller  bandage  is  etartcd  over  the  Btemum  as  hij^ 
as  the  unaffected  arm  will  permit,  and  is  carried  spirally  down- 
ward around  the  chest  until  the  elbow  is  reached  (Fig.  356).  The 
lower  turns  of  this  roller  should  be  applied  luore  firmly  than  the 
upper  ones,  aa  they  are  intended  to  press  inward  tlie  elbow,  and  so 
to  pry  the  shoulder  outward  \ij>on  the  jiad,  which  acts  as  a  fulcrum. 

The  third  roller  is  started  in  the  right  a.\illa,  carried  across 
the  point  of  tlie  chest,  over  the  left  shoulder,  do\vn  the  back  of  the 


left  arm,  under  the  left  ellww  and  obliquely  upward  across  the 
front  of  the  chest  to  the  starting-point  (Fig.  357).  This  anchors 
the  bandage,  wliich  is  now  directed  backward  instead  of  forward. 
It  is  then  carried  across  the  back  of  the  chest,  over  the  left  flhoul- 
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der,  down  the  front  of  the  left  arm,  under  the  left  elbow,  and 
obliquely  across  the  back  to  the  starting-point  in  the  right  axilla 
(Fig.  358).  These  two  loops  around  the  affected  arm  and  shoul- 
der are  repeated  three  times  for  greater  security. 

The  addition  of  a  aling  completes  the  bandage. 

No.  33.  Descendlzig  Spiral  of  Abdomen ;  a  Three 
Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  abdo- 
men and  back.     It  is  of  use  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  and  to 


I»rovent  strain  on  a  siituro  of  the  abdominal  v^H  ^^'1  f^^o  to  pre- 
vent the  e.=icapo  of  abdominal  organs  into  the  sac  nf  an  umbilical 
or  a  ventral  hernia.  Tliis  bandage  may  be  a  continuation  of  the 
descemliug  spiral  of  the  chest. 

The  bandage  in  started  at  the  epigastrium,  and  is  carried  hori- 
zontally twice  around  the  trunk.  This  anchors  the  bandage.  Tlie 
lliird  and  snceccilinfi;  liirna  are  made  to  overlap  one  another  down- 
ward, each  fi>r  a  distance  of.onc  incli,     Tlie  bandage  is  completed 
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ut  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  ulxloitieu  by  a  circular  turn  (Fig.  359). 
This  bandtigi.>  slioulil  extend  below  tlie  iliac  crests,  as  otberwise 
it  has  a  teudeticy  to  slip  upward.  Tlic  iudiviilual  turns  should 
be  held  tt^tlKT  i>y  three  vertical  rows  of  stitches  or  narrow 
strij^  of  adhesive.  Tlie  baiida|!e  is  more  satisfactory  wben  used 
U|X)n  men  and  stout  women  than  it  is  u|^K>n  women  whose  waists 
are  verv  mueh  smaller  than  their  hi[.ts. 

AieendiBg  Spiral  of  Abdomen. — An  a^^f-nding  spiral  banda|;e 
of  the  alxIouK-n  is  similar  (o  this  descemlius  s]tiraL  It  is  started 
l>elow  tlH*  iliae  crests,  anclioreti  bv  two  circular  turns,  and  carried 
spirally  upwani. 

No.  33.  Kany  Tftilod  Bandage  of  Abdomen  ;  a  Band- 
age Hade  of  Six  or  Bight  Two  Inch  or  'Wide^  Strips, 
Each  About  One  Tard  Long.  — The  area  covered  by  this  band- 
ap'  is  the  back  and  abdomen.     Its  use  is  !<■>  Ici-ep  a  dressing  upon 
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an  abdominal  wound  or  to  prevent  strain  of  a  sutured  wound.  If 
properly  made,  it  is  applicable  to  any  abdomen,  no  matter  how 
large  or  contracted.  The  bandage  is  made  of  strips  of  muslin  or 
canton  flannel,  the  width  of  which  should  vary  from  two  to  three 
inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient  Their  length  should 
be  equal  to  one  and  one-third  times  the  circumference  of  the  body 
at  the  iliac  crests.  The  strips  are  laid  parallel  on  a  table,  each 
strip  overlapping  the  adjacent  one  by  two-thirds  of  its  width,  like 
clapboards  on  the  side  of  a  house.  The  strips  are  fixed  in  this 
relation  by  three  rows  of  stitches;  one  across  the  center  of  the 
strips,  and  the  other  two  from  four  to  six  inches  to  the  right  and 
left  (Fig.  300).  A  sufficient  number  of  strips  should  be  used  to 
give  a  bandage  which  will  extend  from  the  symphysis  to  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.     Six  are  usually  sufficient 

This  bandage  is  applied  by  placing  its  center  directly  over 
the  spine.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  strips  overlap 
upward  or  downward.  The  two  tails  of  the  strip  nearest  the 
bodv  are  crossed  over  the  abdomen  and  drawTi  taut.  The  second 
tail  holds  the  first-  They  should  be  directed  slightly  toward  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  bandage  (Fig.  361).  The  third  tail  is  drawn 
across  the  second,  and  so  on  until  all  the  tails  are  in  place.  The 
last  one  must  be  pinned. 

BANDAGES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY 

No.  34.  Ascending  Spica  of  Shoulder;  a  Two  Inch 
Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  arm,  the  sides  and  outer  portion  of  the  shoulder,  and 
the  circle  of  the  neck.  It  is  of  use  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place 
and  also  to  make  a  shoulder-cap  out  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 

The  bandage  is  started  in  the  middle  of  the  affected  arm,  and 
is  carried  around  the  arm  in  a  circle.  This  anchors  the  band- 
age, which  is  then  carried  spirally  upward  until  the  axillary 
folds  are  encountered.  The  bandage  is  then  carried  over  the 
outer  portion  of  the  shoulder,  around  the  chest,  under  the  oppo- 
site arm,  and  back  again  to  the  shoulder,  the  descending  portion 
of  the  bandage  crossing  the  ascending  exactly  midway  between 
the  front  and  back  of  the  affected  shoulder.     Another  circular 

turn  of  the  arm  is  made,  and  a  second  turn  around  the  chest 
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This  should  I)c  a  half  inch  higher  u[xin  tlie  shoulder  than  the 
]»peceding  figure  of  eight  turn,  hut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chest  it  limy  fxiictly  overlie  tlie  ^ircccding  one.    Three  or  four  iiii- 


ttoual  figiin'  of  ci;!}!!  Iiiriis  are  nnnle,  without  an  intorvoning  circu- 
lar turn  lu'oiiiul  the  ;irui(Fig.  !iO:^).     This  completeji  tlio  bandage. 

No.  36.  DeBcending  Splca  of  Shoulder ;  a  Two  Inch 
Bftndwgp. —  The  iircii  covcri'il  liy  this  luiiidage  and  its  uses  are  the 
siimc  as  thi>:=('  of  the  ]iriwdinp  hsnulapc. 

Tito  »j)ica  hiUidiige  can  1<c  ina<U'  to  <U>scciid  instead  of  ascend. 
.\in'r  the  iirni  is  haudagcd.  tho  tirst  tigiire  of  eight  turn  over  the 
shuulilcr  and  around  the  chost  is  uiailc  at  the  extreme  upper  point 
of  the  arm  to  U'  haiidajii'd  (Fiir.  'M''">).  Each  successire  figure 
of  eight  turn  is  made  a  liltle  lower  ou  the  affected  shoulder. 

No.  36.  Spiral  of  Arm;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The 
«n'u  ii'vitihI  hy  this  handage  is  the  ii|i)ier  arm  from  above  the 
elU.w  to  the  sh'oiiMer. 


FlO.  364.— ASCtNDlNQ  SPIBAL   BlNDAaX  or  TBK    UfPBB  Ahm. 
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This  bundage  is  used  to  kcop  a  dressing  is  plaoe  on  the  upper 
arm,  for  instance  after  vaccination;  and  also  to  retain  coaptation 
aplints  after  fracture  of  tlic  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

It  is  anchored  by  a  circular  turn  abo\e  the  elbow  and  wound 
epirally  upward  (t"ig-  S64). 

No.  37.  Concentric  Figrure  of  Eight  of  xabow,  or 
Teetudo  Inversa;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  cov- 
ered by  tliis  l>aiidagc  is  the  region  of  the  elbow-joint.  It  may 
be  applied  when  the  joint  in  jiarliallv  ur  fully  flexed.  It  is 
useil  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  make  pressure  upon  tlie 
joint 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  two  circidar  turns  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  forearni,  and  is  then  carried  obliquely  across  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  joint  and  around  the  upper  arm,  making  there 
a  complete  circular  turn  (Fig.  oC5),  It  is  then  brought  down 
over  tlH?  iuiterior  surface  of  the  joint,  and  carried  aroimd  the 


■,  Snowcra 


forearm  a  little  liiglicr  up  than  licfore.  These  figure  of  eight 
turns  are  repeated  until  the  elbow  is  covered,  each  one  being 
nean-r  to  lhc  (>oint  of  the  olecranon. 

No.  38.  Eccentric  Figure  of  Eight  of  the  Elbow,  or 
Testudo  Reversa  ;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered 
by  this  bandage  is  the  region  of  the  elbow-joint    It  is  applied  when 
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the  joint  is  partially  or  fully  flexed.    This  bandage  is  used  to  keep 
a  dressing  in  place  or  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  joint 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  two  circular  turns  directly  around  the 
elbow-joint,  and  passing  over  the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  Aa  the 
third  turn  reaches  the  olecranon,  it  is  carried  slightly  below  tlie 
second  turn,  hut  exactly  overlies  it  again  at  the  front  of  the  elbow. 


TIio  fourth  turn  is  carried  slighlly  above  the  second  at  the  olecra- 
non, Imt  exactly  overlies  it  at  the  front  of  the  elbow.  This  proc- 
ess is  repeate<I,  each  turn  being  farther  and  farther  from  the 
olwranon  i)osteriorly  nntil  the  elbow  is  covered  (Fig.  360). 

If  (his  bandage  is  applied  to  retain  the  arm  in  a  flexed  position, 
the  outermost  figure  of  eight  turns  should  alternate  with  circular 
turns  around  the  forearm  and  upper  arm.  In  this  manner  a  web 
is  formed  which  will  prevent  the  extension  of  the  joint.  This 
rigidity  is  much  greater  if  a  starch  bandage  is  used. 

No.  39.  Spiral  ReverBe  of  Forearm;  a  Two  Inch 
Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  forearm  from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  It  is  used  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to 
affix  splints. 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  at  the  wrist,  and  is 
carried  spirally  upward.  After  two  or  three  turns,  depending  on 
the  shape  of  the  arm,  a  fulness  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  bandage 
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the  covering  of  the  forearm  is  completed  by  two  or  three  circular 
turns  (Fig.  369).  The  crossings  of  the  figure  of  eight  turns  may 
be  either  upon  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  foreurm. 

No.  41.  Figrure  of  Eight  of  the  Hand;  a  One  and 
One-Half  Inch  Bandag«. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage 
is  the  wrist,  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  palui  of  the  band  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  ]K)rtion  at  the  base  of  the  thumb.  It  is 
used  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  affix  an  anterior  or  posterior 
splint. 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  at  the  wrist,  and  is 
carried  across  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  center  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, or,  if  necessary,  clear  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  is  then 
carried  circularly  around  the  four  fingera,  and  then  spirally  up- 
ward. As  the  hand  is  reached,  the  bandage  is  carried  obliquely 
upward  across  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  wrist,  around  which 


a  circular  turn  is  made  ("Fig.  370).  The  bandage  is  then  carried 
obliquely  downward  across  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a  circular 
turn  is  made  around  the  hand  to  cover  the  triangular  gap  which 
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■would  otberwise  be  left  bare.  AdditioDal  figure  of  eight  turns 
are  then  applied,  each  ovcrlappiug  its  predeci'ssor  upward  by  one- 
Lalf  the  width  of  the  bandage.  The  thumb  should  not  be  iucluded 
■>in  the  bandage  of  the  baud;  if  it  ia  desired  to  cover  it,  separate 
nrnd  for  the  purjKJse  should  lie  made. 

No.  43.     Spiral  Reverse  of  Hand;    a  One  and  One- 
Half  Inch  Bandage. — The  :irca  covered  1)>-  this  bandage  is  the 
the  liiU'l;  of  111.-  bund,  and  the  palm  of  tlte  hand  with  the 


exception  of  a  sujall  jiortion  at  the  base  of  the  thmub.  It  is  used 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  affix  a  long  posterior  or  anterior 
splint. 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  at  the  wrist,  and  is 

irried  across  the  back  of  the  hand  to  tho  center  of  the  first  pha- 

mx,  or,  if  necessary,  clour  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.     It  is  then 

1  eircidarly  around  the  fonr  fingers  and  then  spirally  up- 

ird.     As  the  hand  is  reached  the  bandage  is  reversed,  in  order 

Tiake  it  fit  properly  (Fig.  371).    The  thumb  should  not  usually 

eluded  in  the  bandage.     If  it  is  desired  to  cover  it,  separate 

)  should  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
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No.  43.  Spica  of  the  Thumb ;  a  One  Inch  BancLage. 
— The  area  covertd  by  tbis  bandage  is  the  thumb,  incbxlinf  iW 
dorsal  and  pabiiar  aurfaccs  of  its  base,  and  the  circle  of  the  wrbl. 
It  is  useful  to  ki'ep  a  dressing  in  placf,  or  to  prevent  niolion  ii 
the  joints  of  the  thumb. 

The  baiidagG  ia  fixed  by  a  eirciitar  turn  at,  the  wrist,  and  ca^ 
ried  obliquely  over  tlie  back  of  the  thiitiib  to  the  digtul  phal&ns. 
The  thumb  is  then  covered  by  an  ascending  spiral  bandage,  and 
just  before  tlie  web  of  the  thumb  is  reached  this  is  changed  to  % 
figure  of  eight  bandage  around  the  thumb  aud  wTist  C^'g-  3"2). 
The  first  figure  of  eight  turn  around  the  wriat  should  l>e  foUowa 
by  a  circular  turn  for  greater  security,  and  the  first  figure  of  eij^ 
turn  around  the  thumb  slioiild  be  followed  by  a  eircular  tiim  1 
cover  the  triangular  pap  which  would  otherwise  be  left  bare  T« 
additional  ti-ii'iv  ..f  ,.ii;|,t  (nni^  ,-,,inpVlL'  lli.-  hnndn-^o.     Tlic 


ings  of  the  figure  of  eight  turns  may  lie  placed  more  posteriorlw 

or  anteriorly,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  thumb  which  it  i 

desired  to  cover.     If  the  bandage  is  used  to  fix  the  joints  i 
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tlimub,   it  ia  well   to  keep  these  crossings  on  the  posterior 
Surface. 

No.  44.     Spiral  Heverse  of  Finger ;  a  One  Inch  Band- 

— Tlip  area  covered  by  this  bandiige  is  the  fiuger.     If  it  is 

■desired  to  cover  the  end  of  the  finger,  tliis  btiiidage  should  be  eom- 

liincd  with  the  rociirrent  bandage  (No.  47).     The  bnndage  is  iise- 

I'flll  to  keep  a  dre^=sin^  in  plnfo,  or  In  jutviti t  nicirinii  in  rln'  joints 


tbe  same  melhod. 


ly  bondHged  by 


n 

I 


tvi  the  finger.     The  finger  can  be  bandaged  by  a  simple  spiral,  but 
moat  cases  a  better  fitting  bandage  is  obtained  by  using  the 
spiral  reverse,  or  figure  of  eight. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  a  circular  turn  around  the  tei^ 
minal  phalanx  of  the  finger,  and  an  ascending  spiral  started.  Each 
time,  as  the  bandage  is  carried  npwar<i  over  the  back  of  the  finger. 
It  should  l>e  reversed  (Fig.  373).  ^\Tien  the  base  of  the  finger  is 
reached  the  bandage  may  be  fnslcnofl,  or  it  may  be  carried  over 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  around  the  wrist  in  two  figure  of  eight 
tumB. 
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No.  4fi.  Flg^ure  of  Eight  of  Finger ;  a  One  Inch  Band- 
age,—Tlie  area  covered  by  this  bHudage  is  the  finger.  If  it  U 
desired  to  cover  tlie  end  of  the  finger  tliia  bandage  should  be  eoiii- 
bined  with  the  recurrent  (Xo.  -17).  The  bandage  is  usefid  to  kwp 
&  dressing  in  place,  or  to  limit  motion  in  the  joints  of  the  fingrr. 

The  bandage  ia  anchored  by  a  circular  tiim  around  the  li-r- 
minal  phalan.K  of  the  finger.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely  upward 
across  the  back  of  the  finger  to  about  the  base  of  the  second  pha- 
lanx, around  the  finger  at  this  level,  and  obliquely  downward 
nearly  to  the  starting-point  (Fig.  374),  making  a  figure  of  eight 
turn.  A  second  and  a  third  figure  of  eight  should  be  applied 
each  one  nearer  the  hand   tlinn  the   preceding.     The  luwi-r 


FlO.    371— FlfHTRE    OF    i:iOHT    HANDAiJE    OF    I'lNHKH,    Mlli.lMN.I    Tl 

THE  First  Fiqure  of  Ficiht  Torn.     The  oompleted  buidage  of  the  ring  Ij 
noa  applied  by  the  same  method. 

nianent  edge  of  each  turn  should  be  kept  taut;  llie  upper,  loi 
edge  is  covered  in  by  a  subsequent  turn.     Tlic  bandage  ia  finishm 
with  a  circular  turn  aroimd  the  base  of  the  fingpr,  or  it  may  1 
carried  across  the  back  uf  the  hnnrl  and  around  the  wrist  in  figui 
of  eight  turns. 
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would  otherwise  be  left  bare.  Additional  figure  of  eight  turns 
are  then  applied,  each  overlapping  its  predecessor  upward  by  one- 
half  the  width  of  the  bandage.  The  thumb  should  not  be  included 
in  the  bandage  of  the  band ;  if  it  is  desired  to  cover  it,  separate 
turns  for  the  purpose  should  be  made. 

No.  42.  Spiral  'Reverse  of  Hand;  a  One  and  One- 
Half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the 
wrist,  the  back  of  the  band,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the 


exception  of  a  small  portion  at  the  base  of  the  thumb.  It  U  used 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  affix  a  long  posterior  or  anterior 
splint. 

Tlic  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  at  tlic  wrist,  and  is 
carried  across  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the  center  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, or,  if  necessary,  clear  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  is  then 
carried  circularly  around  the  four  fingers  and  then  spirally  up- 
ward. As  tlio  hand  is  reached  the  bandage  is  reversed,  in  order 
to  make  it  fit  properly  {Fig.  371).  The  thumb  should  not  usually 
be  included  in  tlie  bandage.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover  it,  separate 
turns  should  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
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No.  43.    Spica  of  the  Ttatunb ;  a  One  Inch  Bandage. 

— The  area  covfrtd  hy  tliis  baudagc  is  tlic  tliuinb,  including  the 
dorsal  and  pahitar  xiirfafos  of  its  base,  and  the  circle  of  tlie  wriat 
It  is  useful  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place,  or  to  prevent  motion  id 
the  joints  of  the  thiinib. 

The  bandage  is  fixed  hy  a  cireiilar  turn  at  tlic  wrist,  and  car- 
ried obliquely  over  the  back  of  the  tbnitib  to  the  distal  phalanx. 
The  ttiumb  is  then  covered  by  an  asoendiug  spiral  bandage,  and 
just  before  the  web  of  the  tlmiub  is  reached  this  is  changed  to  a 
figure  of  eight  bandage  around  tlie  thumb  and  wrist  (Fig.  372). 
The  first  figure  of  eight  turn  around  tlie  wrist  should  be  followed 
by  a  circular  tuni  for  greater  security,  and  the  first  figure  of  eight 
turn  around  tlic  tlnuiib  should  be  followed  by  a  circular  turn  to 
cover  tlie  triangular  gap  winch  would  otherwise  be  left  bare.  Two 
additional  figure  of  eight  hirns  eiuiiplele  tlie  bandage.    Tlie  cross- 


FiQ.  372.— Spica  Bani>ai 


ings  of  the  fiiiiire  of  eight  turns  may  be  ]iliiecd  more  posteriorly 
or  anteriorly,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  thumb  which  it  is 
desired  to  cover.     If  the  bandage  is  used  to  fix  the  joints  of 
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sgetl  in  with  figure  of  eight  or  spiral  reverse  turna  (Figa.  376 
an<l  377),  according  to  the  directions  given  for  bandages  Nog.  44 
>.     When  the  base  of  the  finger  is  reached,  two  figure  of 


Fiti.  377.— Recurheh 


jBiglit  turns  iire  carried  across  the  back  of  l.hc  linnd  and  around 
■the  wrist. 


BANDAGES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY 

No.  48.     Ascending  Spica  of  One  Oroin ;  a  Three  Inch 
^Bandage.— Tlip  urea  c^vrTcd  by  ibi^  bandage  i^*  a  circle  of  the 
d£,  the  groin,  the  corresponding  lower  qnadrant  of  the  abdo- 
(n,  and  the  upper  [wrtion  of  the  tliigh.     This  bandage  is  useful 
>  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  make  pressure  in  tlie  groin. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  two  circular  turns  around  the 

pper  part  of  the  thigh,  crossing  tlie  front  of  the  thigh  from  within 

Ritward.     It  is  then  carried  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the 

Bst  of  the  ilium  on  the  same  side,  once  around  the  Iwdy,  and 

3  the  hack  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  opposite  side.    From 

»ere  it  is  carried  across  the  abdomen,  as  low  down  as  the  s^'v-mphy- 
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b&ndaged,  ivhile  the  palm  is  left  free ;  licuec  the  name  "  gauntlet " 
has  been  applied  to  the  bandage. 

No.  47.  The  Becurrent  of  the  Fin^r ;  a  One  and  One- 
Half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  hy  this  bandage  is  the 
linger,  including  its  tip,  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a. 
circle  of  the  wrist.  This  bandage  is  used  to  keep  a  dressing  in 
place  over  the  finger.  Frequently  two  or  more  fingers  are  band- 
aged togetlicr. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  tlie  dorsum  of  the  finger  near  ita 
base,  and  is  carried  directly  over  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  nearly 
to  its  base  on  the  palmar  surface.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  end 
of  the  finger  back  to  the  starting-point,  overlapping  the  previous 
turn  by  about  a  third  of  its  width.  It  is  again  carried  over  the 
end  of  the  finger  to  the  palmar  surface,  overlapping  the  previous 


ii.'n  caui;lil 


figure  of  eight  (i 


turn,  ill  tlie  oppwilc  dirccfioii,  liy  two-tliinl^  of  its  width.  Usually 
tliese  tlire*!  recurrent  turns  are  sufficient  (o  leave  a  lateral  excess 
of  bandage  at  the  tip  of  the  finger.    Tliis  excess  is  smoothly  band- 
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aged  in  with  figure  of  eight  or  spiral  reverse  turns  (Fig3.  376 
and  377),  according  to  the  directions  given  for  bandages  Nos.  44 
and  45.     When  the  base  of  the  finger  is  reached,  two  figure  of 


Fia.  377. — Recuhrent  Bahd^ 


eight  turns  are  carried  across  the  back  of  the  hand  and  around 
the  wrist. 


BANDAGES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY 
No,  48.  Ascendiii{f  Spica  of  One  Oroin ;  a  Three  Inch 
Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  ban<Iagc  is  a  circle  of  the 
trunk,  the  groin,  the  corresponding  lower  quadrant  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  upper  portion  of  tlio  thigh.  Tliis  bandage  is  useful 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  make  prea.'iure  in  the  groin. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  two  circular  turns  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  crossing  the  front  of  the  thigh  from  within 
outward.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  sanie  side,  once  around  the  bcly,  and 
across  tlio  bock  to  tlm  crest  of  tlie  ilium  on  the  opposite  side.  From 
there  it  is  carried  across  the  abdomen,  as  low  down  as  the  a^Tuphy- 
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.-i-  jiid.i-.  iiii'l  l.iK-k  to  til*-  slartiii;i-i'"iiit  i  Fip.  37S).  It  is  car- 
riffl  circiihiHv  ar'Uimi  tin-  lliipli  !■•  i-'ivcr  iln-  trianj^iilur  fmy  wliii'l 
wmilil  (itlicrwisc  In-  left  lian-.  AiUiitii'iiiil  lipuw  of  eight  turns  are 
tlicii  itjijilH'd,  i-in-li  of  wliicli  ovfrhiii-!  tlic  iin-vioiis  figure  of  *>i!;Iit 
turn  ii|HV!iril  hv  om-iliinl  llit*  wi.lili  of  tin-  Ijaiiilago.  Tlic  line  i-f 
iiili-r^<-i-lioii  of  rlir-r-  jijjim-  of  cifrlit  turns  •^IioiiM  Ije  a  vcrticiil  out-. 
iiii'I  .'^lioiild  (-ross  tin-  jKiiiit  wlicfp  tlic  pfatcst  nmoiint  of  pressure 
ir*  iir-4-ilcil.     If  till-  film!  "liMTiiiiilitr  tiirn-i  of  tlio  figiiro  of  oiplit  tenJ 


I,.   .!i|.   .l^^^ 


1-,!.  il,.' 


n.l  !,■ 


I'll  wliiTi'  iliev  eros^  t]K 


>Ki 


No.  4iV      Desk-eiuiing:    Spica  of  One  Groin;    a  Three 
llU'li  Bttn(ltit;:t>.       li.o  ;■;,.;  ,.\.:i.;  iv    :':.i-  '.■;iii.l:ij;o  ;nul  it#  Hie* 

:ii.'  t!i.  -.,.- .  .,-  ■;..-,■  ,:■  ■;■,  ,.-.,;:.;;-;;  -■  i-.i  ..f  ■■».■  ar.iiii  i  Xo.  4sv 

ri-.r  !m:;.I,i;>-   ;-   .■.:;,;..  n  :  '.  ;;  :   rl..    -.'.'uw  crt-i-t.  au-l  oarrJeJ 
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obliquely  downward  across  the  upper  part  of  the  groin.  It  ia  then 
carried  around  the  thigh  and  obliquely  upward  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  groin,  and  once  more  around  the  body.     Succeeding 


< 

\l 

Spica  Bandaoe  o 


figure  of  eight  turns  ore  made  to  cross  the  groin,  each  a  little  lower 
down  than  the  preceding  one.  In  other  words,  the  application  of 
this  handage  is  the  reverse  of  the  application  of  tlie  ascending  spica 
of  the  groin  descrilicd  above. 

No.  60.  Ascending:  Spioa  of  Both  Oroina;  a.  Three 
Inoh  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  a  circle 
around  the  jiolvis,  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  both  groins, 
and  the  upper  j>ortion  of  both  thighs.  This  bandage  is  useful  to 
keep  dreaaiiigs  in  place,  or  to  make  pressure  in  both  groins. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  two  circular  turns  around  the 
upper  port  of  the  left  thigh,  crossing  the  front  of  the  thigh  from 
within  outward.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely  upward  and  outward 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  the  same  side,  once  around  the  body, 
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The  bandage  is  anchored  by  two  circular  turns  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  crossing  the  back  of  the  thigh  from  within 
outward.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely  across  the  buttock  to  the 
loin  at  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  then  carried  one 
and  one-half  times  around  the  body,  and  obliquely  downward 
across  the  buttock  (Fig.  381).  Next  a  circular  turn  is  made 
aroimd  the  thigh,  slightly  above  the  preceding  one,  and  a  figure 
of  eight  turn  around  the  body  overlapping  the  previous  figure  of 
eight  turn  npward  by  one-third  the  width  of  the  bandage.  This  is 
repeated  until  the  buttock  has  been  covered  in  (Fig,  382).  The 
points  of  intersection  of  these  figure  of  eight  turns  should  all  fall 
in  a  vertical  line,  and  that  vertical  line  should  be  situated  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  pi-essure  is  required.  This  may  be  aa  far 
forward  as  the  great  ti-ocliantcr,  or  nearly  back  to  the  median  line. 


Descending  Spica  of  the  Bnttock. — The  descending  spica  of  the 
buttock  is  similar  fo  the  above  excepting  that  it  is  anchored  around 
the  waist  and  the  figure  of  eight  turns  progress  downward. 
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No.  63.  CroBsed  Perineal;  a  Three  Inch  Bandage.— 
The  area  covered  hy  this  bandage  is  the  periueum,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  both  thighs,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk.  It  is 
useful  to  make  pressure  upon  the  perineum,  or  to  hold  a  dressing 
in  place. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  a  circular  turn  around  the  pelvis 
just  beneath  tlie  crest  of  the  ilia,  crossing  the  back  from  the  left 


side  to  the  right.  It  ia  then  carried  across  the  right  groin,  diag- 
onally backward  across  the  perineum,  across  the  back  of  the  left 
thigh,  and  upward  over  the  left  trochanter,  and  across  tlic  abdo- 
men from  left  to  right  (Fig.  383).  It  is  then  carried  around 
tlie  pelvis,  crossing  tlie  back  this  time  from  right  to  left,  and 
obliquely  downward  across  the  left  groin,  across  the  perineum, 
around  the  back  of  tlie  right  thigh  and  above  the  right  trochanter, 
until  the  circle  of  the  pelvis  is  again  reached  {Fig.  384).  These 
tuniB  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  are  necessary. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tbls  bumlflge  is  made  up  of  a  series 
<jf  figures  (if  eiplit  around  one  tliigli  and  tbe  pelvis,  altemntini; 
witli  figures  nf  cipbt  around  the  otber  tbigh  and  pelvis;  and  Uiat 


tbe  direelimi  in  wbich  llic  biindnge  is  carried  around  tbe  jielvis  if 
(■banged  ciicb  tinif!  fbe  ban<liige  goes  iiroiind  a  tbigb. 

ITo.  54.  Spiral  Beverse  of  Thigh ;  a  Three  Inch  Band- 
age.^Tlie  aifii  fovcfcd  b_v  tliis  liainliige  is  tbe  ibigli.  In  most 
perHonH  tbe  cirruiiifei-cncc  of  ibe  tbigb  incifiisos  upward,  so  tliat 
a  Miiii])b'  sjiiral  will  nut  fit  acviirately,  and  even  tbe  spiral  reverse, 
tliongli  aeeiirsiliK'  ap]died,  will  not  lung  remain  in  position  wben 
tbe  imtient  is  walking  about.  For  tbis  reiison  it  is  better  to  com- 
bine tlii^  bandage  in  most  anibnlant  ea.'sea  wilb  the  ascending  npiea 
of  tbe  gi-oin  (No.  IS),  Tbis  liambige  is  naetl  to  make  pressure 
upon  fbe  tbigb,  or  to  bold  a  drest-iiig  in  place. 

The  biiudiigi'  is  anebored  bv  a  oircni.ar  turn  around  tbe  tbigh 
just  abi>\e  tbe  knee,  and  is  carried  spirally  upward,  eacli  turn 


FlO.  380.— tiMKAl.  lUvxAitB  Bandaob 
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overlapping  the  preceding  one  hy  one-tIiir<l  of  its  width.  As  soon 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  bandage  is  tighter 
than  the  lower,  the  bandage  sliould  be  reversed  every  time  it  is 
brought  to  the  front  of  the  thigh  {Fig.  385).  The  bandage  may 
be  completed  by  a  circular  turn  Just  below  the  groin  {Fig.  386),  or 
it  may  be  continued  in  the  form  of  a  spiea.  In  cither  case,  slippii^ 
o£  the  individual  turns  of  the  bandage  may  be  prevented  by  two  or 
three  vertical  strips  of  adliosive  plaster,  or  by  two  or  three  vertical 
rows  of  stitches.  This  precaution  is  recommended  in  the  case  of 
all  stout  persons  who  are  walking  about,  as  otherwise  the  physician 
is  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  information  tliat  the  bandage 
slippeil  down  to  the  shoo  within  half  an  hour. 

No.  66.  Concentric  Figure  of  Eight  of  Knee,  or  Tes- 
tudo  Inversa ;  a  Two  and  One-Half  Inch  Bandage. — The 
area  covered  by  this  liandugc  is  the  region  of  the  knee-joint     It 


raght  is  about  to  bo  ei 


may  be  applied  when  the  joint  is  extended  or  flexed.     It  is  used 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place,  or  to  make  pressure  upon  the  joint 


ECCENTRIC  FIGURE  OF  EIGHT  BANDAGE  OF  KNEE       6ti7 


I  niie  or  more 


[The  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  around  ibe  upper  part 
tile  leg,  and.ie  carried  spirally  upward  until  it  almost  reaches 
the  patella.  It  ia  then  carried  obliquely  across  the  posterior  sur^ 
face  of  tile  joint,  and  across  the  front  of  the  thigh,  high  enough 

up  to  lie  above  the  extreuie  upper  limit  of  the  synovial  membrane 
^kf  the  joint.     It  is  then  carried  iiroimrl  |}|,.  tbi|^h 

Fw.  388.— Lu: 


descending  spiral   turns,   until   it  reaches   nearly   to  the  patella 

[(Fig.  387).    A  scries  of  figure  of  eight  turns  is  next  applied,  each 

^e  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  patella,  until  the  whole  sirrface  ia 

»vered.     A  circular  turn  over  the  patella  completes  the  bandage. 

lie  crossings  of  these  figure  of  eight  turns  are  at  the  back  of  the 

,  BO  that  they  do  not  show  when  the  bandage  is  viewed  from 

"in  front  (Fig.  ;!SS). 

No.  56.     Eccentric  Figrure  of  Eight  of  Knee,  or  TeB- 

tudo  Reversa ;  a  Two  and  One-Half  Inch  Bandage. — The 

^L|u%a  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  region  of  the  knee-joint.     It 
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is  applied  when  the  joint  is  either  extended  or  flexed.  It  is  Ufni 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place,  or  to  make  pressure  upon  the  joini, 
or  to  limit  its  motion. 

The  bandage  is  fixed  by  two  circnlar  turns  directly  arounil  llm 
knee-joint.  As  the  third  turn  reaches  the  patella,  it  is  curried 
slightly  above  tlie  soennd  turn,  Init  exactly  orcrlics  it  at  the  bacV 


Fig,  asO.— Eccen- 


of  the  knee.  The  fourth  turn  is  carried  slightlv  below  the  secoiM 
at  tlie  patella,  hut  eroasea  it  at  the  median  line  Iwhind.  Tiiii^ 
pi-oeess  is  re^teated,  each  figure  of  eight  turn  bclug  farthrr  atk 
farther  from  the  patella,  until  the  joint  is  covered  (Fig.  389). 
will  be  found  of  advantage  to  interpose  a  circular  turn  betwe* 
each  figure  of  eight  turn,  as  the  outer  limit  of  the  joint  i 
proaehed,  carrying  these  circular  turns  alternately  around  tlio  let 
and  around  the  tliigh. 

No.  67.    Figure  of  Eight  of  Both  Kneea ;  a  Two  i 
One-Half  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  tliis  bandage  id 
tliiit  of  bvih  kuecs.     It  is  upplicd  when  the  joints  are  oxt« 
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snd  is  iiaeJ  to  prevent  flexion  of  the  kiiecs  and  abduction  of  the 
thighs;  for  pxamrle,  after  perincorrlinphy. 

A  thick  coiupress  is  laid  between  the  knees,  nnd  bandaged  to 
of  them  hv  a  few  circiilar  turns  around  the  leg  and  thigh. 
This  anchors  the  bandage.  It  is  then  carried  across  the  front  of 
both  knees,  and  spirally  upward  aroimd  both  thighs  tn  a  short 
distance  almve  the  knees,  nnil  ihnvmvjrd   nfi'n*!!  Ibc  front  of  the 


Icnees  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  From  this  lower  limit  the  bandage 
is-  carried  upward  with  spiral  nnd  figure  of  eight  turns  sufGcient 
in  number  to  entirely  rover  the  knees  (Fig.  300).  Two  vertical 
«tripa  of  adhesive  piaster  or  two  vertical  rows  of  stitching  will  add 
the  Bfiibillty  of  tins  bandage. 

No.  68.     FigTire  of  Eight  of  Leg ;  a  Two  and  One-Half 
Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  leg 
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If  tl»-n;  i:-  a  tfink-iicv  fur  tlit 


frinii  tilt;  aiikli-  U)  t)i'-  kncf.  It  is  u:^'il  tu  Iiuld  a  dressing  iu  place. 
ivg  tu  .«tvcU,  this  bandage  should  be 
combiuod  witli  the  figure  of  eiglit 
of  till-  ankle  (Xo.  60).  This  com- 
binutioii  is  the  usual  bandage  for 
ulwr  of  the  leg,  and  is  described 
in  detail  as  Xo.  fil. 

The  bundago  is  anchore<l  liy  a 
circular  turn  above  the  ankle,  and 
is  carried  spirally  upward  until 
tlie  lower  margin  becomes  full,  as 
it  usually  <lix's  after  three  spiral 
turns.  Figure  of  eight  turns  are 
then  made,  each  one  reaching 
idwve  the  calf,  and  each  one  a  lit- 
lln  higher  on  the  leg  than  its  prode- 
ccsKor.  The  first  figure  of  eight 
turn  should  lie  carried  one  and 
onc-lijilf  times  around  the  ealf  lie- 
fore  it  if  hroiiglit  obliquely  down- 
ward (Fig.  :!!•!).  This  will  avoid 
liny  risk  of  its  slipping.  The  in- 
(ers('ction<  of  the  figure  of  eight 
tiirnw  should  W  pn>perly  plat-ed 
in  the  median  line.  The  bandage 
is  completed  hy  a  circular  turn 
around  the  calf.  Its  appearance 
i  lliiil  of  No.  Ill,  .xcejit  that  the  ankle  and  foot  are 

No.  69.  Spiral  Beverse  of  Leg ;  a  Two  and  One-Half 
Inch  Bandage. — The  ari'H  covennl  l.v  tliis  bandage  is  the  leg 
fl-om  .lU.ve  ll«.  :mkl.-  to  U-luw  the  kiuH-.  It  is  u«'d  to  hold  a  dress- 
ing iu  place  and  lo  rinhnv  or  pri'vont  swelling  of  the  leg.  When 
used  for  ihe  tatter  pur|K>s<\  it  shouhl  l>e  I'ouihiiii'd  with  Xo.  00. 

The  liiindage  is  aiu-lioix'd  by  a  ein-ular  turn  just  above  the 
inalli-oli,  and  is  carried  spirally  njward.  each  turn  overlapping 
the  previous  one  by  ,.m>-thinl  of  it;;  widlh.  Exivpt  in  very  thin 
[vrsons.  it  is  utwssary  U>  U'gin  reverses  alnu^t  immediately. 
These  slK>uld  Iv  made  iu  the  median  line  of  the  I^  anteriorly 


FIGURE  OF  EIGHT  BANDAGE  OF  ANKLE 


(Fig,  392).     Just  before  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  calf  is 
reached  the  reverses  are  discontinued,  and  the  bandage  is  com- 


pleted by  a  simple  spiral.  The  bandage  sh(ntkl  not  extend  high 
enough  to  interfere  with  flexion  at  tlic  knee-joint. 

No.  60.  Figure  of  Elgrht  of  Ankle;  a  Two  Inch 
Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  banditj:?!  is  n  circle  around 
tho  f()ot,  ihe  anterior  portion  of  the  ankle,  and  a  circle  of  the  leg 
immediately  iilnive  it.  It  is  used  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place,  or  to 
make  pres,Hiirc  upon  the  ankle-joint,  or  to  limit  its  motion.  It  is 
often  combined  with  the  spiral  reverse  of  the  leg  (Ko,  59),  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  figure  of  eight  of  the  foot  and  Icfj  (No.  61). 

Tho  bandage  is  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  around  Ihe  leg  just 
above  the  niallcoH.  It  is  then  carried  obliquely  downward  orer 
tlic  anterior  surface  of  the  ankle  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and 
around  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  back  to  the  starting-point  (Fig. 
393).     A  second  time  the  bandage  is  carried  around  the  foot. 
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and  tlicn  twi  or  tlircu  tigiire  of  ci};lit  tunut  aro  applied,  each 
parallel  to  tlic  preceding  one,  and  sliglitTy  above  it  A  circular 
turn  around  tlic  iiiiklc  ooiniiletea  tlie  Inindngi'. 


Fio.  393. — I'luuiib  oy  I':iuiit  Uandacc  nr  the  Anki.e,  SHawiNO  tue  CiMU>i.KTiolt 

Of  THE    I'lltST  KtGUHE  OF    ElOHT  TUBN. 

No.  61.  Figrure  of  Eight  of  Foot  and  I<e»;  a  Two 
and  One-Half  Inch  Bandage. — Tlic  area  covered  by  this  band- 

nge  is  tlic  wliulc  of  llio  fimt  and  Ic^.  willi  the  exception  of  tlic 
tiK!8  and  tlic  liwl.  It  is  tlic  usiuil  luindagc  employed  for  ulcers 
of  the  Icp,  iiiiil  for  otiiii-  Icsinns  Ix^lfiw  the  knee  in  Avliich  a  cora- 
]dctfi  biinda;;*'  is  ri'ipTircd  in  cirdcr  to  prevent  swelling.  If  the 
heel  19  covcnd,  tlic  ftMil  is  iinich  nmrc  clumsy,  and  as  the  licel 
dues  not  swell  iiiii<-h  even  in  cases  of  gciioral  edema  of  tlio  log 
and  foot,  it  is  lisnnllv  letter  not  to  include  it  in  the  bandage. 

The  liiiiidiij^'  is  iLiu-lmnil  liv  a  i-in-nlar  turn  carried  around 
tlio  liasc  of  ilic  tiM's  froin  ihc  iiiiu-r  lo  the  outer  margin  of  the 
foot  Two  or  iiossihly  three  s]iiral  turns  are  made  around  the 
foot,  and  then  the  bandage  is  carried  around  the  ankle  just  above 
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tLe  lieo!,  and  brought 
back  uver  I  lie  dorsiiin 
of  tlie  foot,  making  n 
figure  of  eight  turn 
(Fig.  394).  Anotlier 
i-irciiiar  turn  is  mndo 
around  the  foot,  and  a 
second  figure  of  eight 
turn  Brouitd  the  anklt-, 
higher  than  the  previ- 
ous one  by  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  band- 
age.    If  sjince  jiertnil-), 


3IU. —  I'liUlHB    l.l-    l^IOHT 

ANDAflEOF  THE  Foot  inn 
y.a,  Siiowisu  tue  Bami>- 
iK  OF  TiiE  Foot  Nearly 


Fia.  395.— FiotTKE  or  Kiuiit  Bandaoe  o 
AND   Lra,   BiiowiNo  the  Comrumon   c 

FUBT  FlODRK  or  KlOUT  TVBN  or  THE  i 


:i  tliird  figure  of  eight 
(urn  may  bo  applied. 
Xext  tile  hamhipc  is 
carried  apirnlly  up- 
ward from  the  ankle, 
until  the  increasing 
size  of  the  leg  makes 
Mir  lower  edge  of  the 
li!indage  Itxiae.  It  is 
ihcn  carried  obliquely 
upward,  acroaa  the 
fnmt  of 
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then  oiicv  an^uiii)  tlic  leg  ju:it  bt-luw  tbe  kui-e.  Aa  the  1^  tapers 
from  tlie  calf  toward  tho  knee,  tlie  slack  in  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bandage  is  taken  up,  not  onlv  bv  the  change  in  direction  of  the 
bandage,  but  aW>  by  the  change  in  the  shajK'  of  the  log.  Tlie  band- 
age is  next  linjiifriit  down  across  the  front  of  the  leg  (Fig.  395), 
and  a  circular  turn  is  made ;  and  then  a  figure  of  eight  turn  which 
overlajs  the  (in-cvding  one  by  one-third  the  width  of  the  bandage 
below,  but  wbii-h  exactly  overlies  it  as  it  passes  around  the  1^ 


lieliiw  tbe  ku(V.  A  third  figure  of  eight  turn,  with  a  circular  turn 
at  its  upjKT  mid  lower  eud,  is  also  applieil.  After  that  the  bandage 
is  ci.tiiplcti'd  sclel^v  by  figure  of  eight  turns,  and  finished  with  a 
circuliir  luru  iiround  the  upi>or  jiart  of  the  leg.  The  upper  margin 
of  the  bjiuiliige  uuisl  not  l>e  high  enough  to  interfere  with  flexion  of 
the  knee-joint  tFig.  3St6). 
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A  baadage  of  this  character,  properly  applied,  will  i 
place  indefinitely,  and  will  give  a  fimi,  even  pressure  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leg. 

No.  62.  Eccentric  Pignre  of  Eight  of  Heel,  or  TeB- 
tudo  Heversa ;  a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — T\m  area  covered 
by  this  UuiUjif  h  111.'  wln.lc  »n-{avr  nf  ilir  ! 1  niij  tlie  ankle. 


I 


Fia.  397.— lAi 


It  is  used  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  un  the  heel  or  to  limit  the 
motion  of  the  ankle.  For  hotli  pnr|>oses  it  is  often  combined 
with  other  bandages  of  (he  foot  and  lep. 

The  bamluge  la  anchored  by  a  circnlar  turn  from  the  anterior 

surface  of  the  ankle  directly  arounil  the  heel.     A  second  turn 

extends  somewhat  beyond  the  first  one  upward,  where  it  passes 

;over  the  heel,  but  crosses  tlie  first  turn  in  tlie  median  line  in 

it.     The  third  turn  extends  beyond  tlie  first  one  downward  at 

heel,  but  crosses  it  in  the  median  line  in  front     The  fourth 

jtum  (Fig.  397)  reaches  still  fartlter  upward  at  the  heel.     These 

diverging  figure  of  eight  turns  are  continued  until  the  whole  heel 

covered.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  too  tightly  the  turns 

which  cover  the  under  surface  of  the  heel,  lest  they  be  dragged 
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forward  thereby.  If  tliis  bandage  is  combined  \pith  a  bandage 
of  the  foot  and  leg  (No.  61),  or  Tiith  the  figure  of  eight  of  the 
ankle  (Ko.  CO),  it  should  be  the  first  one  applied,  so  that  the 
other  bandage  shall  partly  cover  it  and  protect  its  weak  parts. 

No.  63.  Modified  Eccentric  Figure  of  Bight  of  Heel; 
a  Two  Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  ia 
the   whole   surface  of   the   heel   and   the   ankle.      It  is   used  to 


keep  a  dressing  in  place  on  lhf>  licol  or  to  limit  the  motion  of 
the  ankle.  It  is  a  more  stable  bandage  than  No.  62,  and  is  less 
clumsy.  It  ia  often  combined  with  other  bandages  of  the  foot 
and  leg. 

The  bandage  is  started  on  the  front  of  the  ankle  and  is  an- 
chored by  a  circular  turn  directly  around  the  heel.  A  second 
turn  extends  fartlier  downward  than  the  first  turn,  as  it  passes 
over  the  heel,  but  crosses  the  first  turn  in  the  median  line  in 
front.  The  third  turn  extends  farther  upward  than  the  first  on 
the  heel,  but  crosses  it  in  the  median  line  in  front  A  fourth 
turn  is  a])plied,  divergent  downward.  Tlius  far  this  bandage  ia 
exactly  like  No.  62.     A  fifth  turn  is  started  more  divei^tit  than 
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the  others,  but  when  the  bandage  passes  the  posterior  median  line, 
above  or  below  the  heel,  as  tbo  case  may  be,  it  is  carried  along  the 
side  of  the  heel  and  brought  back  to  the  starting-point  without 
baviDg  encircled  the  ankle  (Fig,  3i}8).  A  similar  loop  is  made 
around  the  heel  from  the  other  side,  and  one  figure  of  eight  turn 
of  the  foot  and  leg  completes  the  bandage  unless  it  is  desired  to 
add  to  it  one  of  the  other  bandages  of  the  foot  and  leg.  These 
side  turns  hold  the  eccentric  figure  of  eight  turns  firmly ;  further- 
more tlicy  aid  in  the  covering  of  the  heel,  so  that  far  less  bandage 
is  employed.  These  are  points  of  superiority  which  have  well- 
nigh  rendered  obsolete  the  eccentric  figure  of  eight  bandage  of  ■ 
the  heel  (Xo.  fi2). 

No.  64.    Spica  of  Foot ;  a  Two   Inch  Banda^. — The 
area  covcrc<I  hj'  this  bandage  is  the  whole  surface  of  the  foot 


and  ankle,  witli  the  exception  of  the  imder  surface  of  the  heel.     It 
is  useful  to  keep  dressings  in  place. 

Tbo  bauilagc  is  anchored  by  a  circular  turn  around  the  ankle. 
It  is  iht'n  hrfiiij^ht  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  carried  once 
around  the  biisc  of  the  toes.     The  instep  is  covered  in  by  two 
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or  three  spiral  or  spiral  reverse  turns.  The  bandage  is  then  car- 
ried across  the  back  of  the  heel,  over  tlic  dorsum  of  the  foot  to 
the  base  of  the  toes  (Fig.  SOD),  making  a  figure  of  eight  turn. 
Two  or  three  additional  figure  of  eight  turns  are  applied,  each 
one  higher  on  the  ankle,  and  farther  back  on  the  foot.  The  band- 
age is  completed  hy  a  circular  turn  above  the  ankle. 

No.  66.  Circular,  or  Spiral  of  Toe ;  a  One  Inoh  Band- 
age.— The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  the  surface  of  any 
toe,  with  the  exception  of  its  extremity.  It  is  Ofled  to  render 
the  joints  immobile  or  to  keep  a  dressing  in  place.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  cover  the  cud  of  one  or  more  toes,  the  recurrent  bandage 
should  be  employed.     (Compare  Xo.  47.) 

No.  66.  Spica  of  the  Oreat  Toe ;  a  One  Inoh  Band- 
ar. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  that  of  the  great  toe, 
excepting  its  tip,  and  a  portion  of  the  foot  It  is  used  to  keep  a 
dressing  in  plncc  or  to  immobilize  this  toe. 


ElOHT  TUHN, 


CoupixTioM  OF  nn 


The  liaudngo  is  anchored  by  n  circular  turn  around  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  and  is  (hen  carried  over  the  dorsum  of  the  great  toe 
to  its  terminal  phalanx.     Two  spiral  turns  are  applied  to  the  toe. 
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and  one  or  two  figure  of  eight  turns  around  the.  base  of  the  toe 
and  ball  of  the  foot  (Fig.  400),  with  intervening  circular  turns 
around  the  ball  of  the  foot 

No.  67.  Complex  Spica  of  the  Oreat  Toe;  a  One 
Inch  Bandage. — The  area  covered  by  this  bandage  is  that  of 
the  great  toe,  excepting  its  tip,  a  part  of  the  dorsal  and  plantar 
surfaces  of  the  foot,  and  a  circle  nround  the  ankle.     It  is  used  to 


keep  a  dressing  in  place,  or  to  immobilize  the  great  toe.  It  is  a 
more  secure  bandage  than  No.  6fi,  especially  in  the  case  of  per- 
sona with  chubby  feet. 

The  bandage  is  anchored  by  a  circidar  turn  around  the  ankle, 
and  is  then  brought  spirally  downward  around  the  foot,  crossing 
the  dorsum  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side.  It  is  then  carried 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  groat  toe  to  its  terminal  phalanx.  Two 
spiral  turns  are  applied  to  the  toe,  and  the  bandage  is  carried  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  toe  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  401).  As  it 
is  brought  back  to  the  toe  the  bandage  is  carried  once  around  the 
foot,  and  then  once  around  the  toe.     This  complex  figure  of  ei^* 
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turn,  with  a  single  up  loop  and  a  double  down  loop,  is  repeated 
once  or  twice  to  complete  the  bandage,  which  may  also  be  com- 
bined with  No.  66. 

No.  68.  Becurrent  Bandage  of  a  Stomp;  a  Three 
Inch  Bandage,  More  or  Less. — The  area  covered  by  this  band- 
age is  that  of  an  amputation  stump,  together  with  a  circle  of  the 
trunk,  or  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  limb.  The  bandage  is  used 
to  keep  a  dressing  in  place  or  to  make  pressure  upon  the  stmup. 
This  bandage  is  ai)i)lied  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
recurrent  bandage  of  the  finger,  but  because  of  the  flabby  nature 
of  most  stumps  extra  precautions  are  necessary  to  make  the  band- 
age firm.  The  bandage  of  the  stump  following  amputation 
through  the  thigh  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  apply,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  important.     It  will  therefore  be  de-scribed. 

If  a  dressing  is  employed,  it  sliould  not  extend  so  far  up 
the  thigh  as  to  prevent  the  bandage  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  skin  above  it.     The  bandage  is  started  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  thigh,  carried  directly  over  the  end  of  the  stump  and  up 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  folded  directly  backward,  and 
carried  again  over  the  end  of  the  stump  to  the  starting-point 
These  and  subsequent  loose  ends  of  the  bandage  must  be  held 
snugly  in  place  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand  while  the 
bandage  is  applied  with  the  other.     If  the  thickness  of  the  stump 
is  too  great  to  permit  this,  the  patient  or  an  assistant  must  hold 
these  ends  on  either  the  anterior  or  jxisterior  surface.      Addi- 
tional recurrent  turns  are  now  applied,  each  overlapping  the  pre- 
vious one  by  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  bandage.     When  the 
end  of  the  stump  has  been  covered  and  there  is  an  excess  of  band- 
age at  its  margins,  the  bandage  is  wound  around  the  stump  in 
the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight,  covering  this  excess  first  on  one 
margin  and  then  on  the  other.     (Compare  the  Recurrent  Bandage 
of  the  Finger,  Xo.  47.)     Next,  a  slowly  ascending  spiral  is  ap- 
plied, and  completed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bandage  with  two 
or  three  circular  turns,  or  with  some  figure  of  eight  turns  around 
the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  and  around  the  pelvis.     (Cf.  No. 
49.)     The  bandage  is  made  even  more  firm  by  four  vertical  strips 
of  adliesive  plaster  or  by  rows  of  stitching.     If  carefully  made 
such  a  bandage  can  be  removed,  and  if  necessary  reapplied  as 
one  piece. 


CHAPTER    XXII 
SURGICAL  DRESSINGS 

TEXTILE  MATERIALS 

Cotton. — During  tlio  history  of  surgery  many  materials  have 
been  used  to  remove  tlie  blood  from  a  wound  during  operation, 
and  to  absorb  discharges  from  a  woimd  during  its  repair.  Most 
of  these  have  now  only  a  historic  interest,  since  cotton  and  gauze 
woven  from  cotton  have  superseded  nearly  all  other  materials  for 
both  of  these  purposes. 

Cotton  in  its  raw  state  has  very  little  absorbent  power  be- 
cause of  the  oil  and  gum  with  which  its  fibers  are  covered.  When 
the  cotton  has  been  bleached  by  chemicals,  and  the  oil  extracted, 
its  absorbent  power  is  very  great.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
cheapness  and  lightness,  the  toughness  of  its  fiber,  and  its  ready 
sterilization  by  steam  or  dry  heat  make  it  almost  the  ideal  mate- 
rial for  surgical  dressings. 

Unbleached  Cotton. — This  is  cotton  in  its  natural  state,  freed 
from  dirt,  combed,  and  put  up  in  pound  rolls.  It  is  non-absorbent, 
and  has  a  greater  elasticity  than  the  absorbent  cotton.  It  is 
therefore  preferable  as  a  padding  for  splints,  and  to  diffuse  the 
pressure  of  a  non-elastic  bandage;  for  example,  in  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  leg  (p.  525).  These  proixjrties  also  render  it  superior  to 
absorbent  cotton  for  vaginal  tampons,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  so  good  as  lamb's  wool.  It  costs  about  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound,  as  supplied  by  the  dealers  in  surgical  dressings.  A  con- 
siderably cheaper  grade  is  sold  in  dry-goods  stores  under  the 
name  of  cotton  batting  for  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  This  usually 
contains  more  or  less  extraneous  material. 

Absorbent  Cotton. — Absorbent  cotton,  as  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  surgical  dressings,  is  freed  from  dirt,  gum,  and  oil, 
combed  and  sterilized,  and  so  wrapped  in  tissue-paper  that  with 

a  little  caie  it  remains  aseptic  until  it  is  all  used.    It  is  furnished 
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in  packages  of  Tarious  gizes,  from  a  half  oanoe  to  (me  pound, 
costing  thirtv-five  cents  a  pound  in  pound  packages.  On  aecount 
of  its  lack  of  elaaticitv,  it  is  inferior  to  unbleached  cotton  as  t 
padding  for  splints,  etc. 

Dry  cotton  is  not  a  suitable  material  to  bring  into  contact  with 
a  wound  either  during  operation  or  afterward.  In  the  former 
case  its  fibers  are  likely  to  stick  to  the  wound,  and  also  to  the 
fingers  of  the  o[jerator.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  discharge  is 
small,  it  is  likely  to  eva[)orate  and  seal  the  cotton  to  the  wound 
or  to  the  surrounding  skin  with  a  scab  which  is  difficult  of  re- 
movaL  If  cotton  is  used  for  &[K>nging,  during  an  operation,  balls 
of  suitable  size  should  first  Ik?  .saturated  with  saline  or  some  anti- 
septic  solution,  and  then  squeezed  dry.  In  this  state  the  cotton 
will  not  stirk  to  the  wound  nor  to  the  fingers,  and  will  soak  up 
the  bloofl  instantly.  Another  method  is  to  make  cotton  balls 
and  cover  each  with  a  layer  of  gauze.  If  these  are  to  be  used 
in  a  moist  state,  the  gauze  is  unnecessary ;  if  they  are  to  be  used 
dry,  they  arc  inferior  to  the  usual  gauze  sponges,  and  the  sav- 
ing in  exf>ense  is  insignificant.  They  are  therefore  not  to  be 
recomniendfil. 

When  alworlxjnt  cotton  is  used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  dur- 
ing the  fieriod  of  repair  it  should  l^e  separated  from  the  wound 
by  one  or  more  layers  of  gauze.  This  may  be  first  applied  to  the 
wound  and  a  layor  of  cotton  placed  over  it,  or  a  thin  pad  of  cot- 
ton may  be  wrapj>cd  in  ^auze  exactly  as  one  wraps  a  flat  package 
with  pai^er.  A  few  stitches  keep  the  gauze  in  position.  Such  a 
dressing,  knf>wn  as  a  conibincd  dressing,  is  of  regular  use  in  most 
hosi)italH  as  a  cov(»riiig  for  woimds  from  which  a  free  disehaige 
is  antici|)atcd.  A  dressing  of  this  sort  applied  at  operation  should 
not  Ix;  i/H)  vohnninous,  for  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
amount  of  fluiM.  T1m»  writer  knows  of  one  instance  in  which  a 
patic'iit  bled  to  death  into  such  a  dressing  Ix^fore  the  blood  soaked 
through  the  dn^ssing  sufficiently  to  be  noticed. 

CJhciafKjr  grad(;s  of  absor])ent  cotton  of  varying  d^rees  of  ex- 
eellenccj  can  now  Ik3  ol)tained  in  most  dry-goods  stores  at  prices 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents.  One  should  not  trust  the 
sterility  of  such  nui tibial,  but  should  roll  it  into  loose  packages, 
covering  iMich  with  muslin,  and  sterilizing  them  thoroughly  before 
bringing  the  cotton  into  contact  with  a  fresh  wound* 
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Substitutes  for  Cotton. — Oakum,  cotton  waste,  wood  wool,  etc., 
are  preparations  made  of  refuse  hemp,  or  cotton  fibers  or  wood 
which  possess  a  considerable  power  of  absorption,  and  which  are 
suitable  for  dressing  woimds  with  chronic  discharge  if  rigid  econ- 
omy is  necessary.    They  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  pound. 

Lamb's  WooL — LamVs  wool  has  great  elasticity,  does  not 
become  soggy  when  exposed  to  moisture,  and  absorbs  readily  oily 
substances  and  glycerids.  When  cleaned  and  sterilized  it  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  material  for  vaginal  tampons.  It  costs  about 
two  dollars  a  poimd,  but  it  is  so  light  that  an  oimce  package  will 
make  ten  tampons  of  ordinary  size. 

Gauze. — Bleached  absorbent  gauze  is  the  most  important  item 
in  surgical  dressings.  The  firmness  of  the  material  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch.  The  quality  should  be 
selected  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  desired.  Thus  a 
gauze  which  has  24  X  32  threads  to  the  square  inch  is  suitable 
for  sponges  or  for  dressings,  but  has  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
make  a  good  bandage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gauze  with  40  X  44 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  used  for  bandages,  is  unnecessarily 
expensive  when  used  for  sponges  or  dressings.  It  is,  however, 
an  imwise  economy  to  select  for  sponges  and  dressings  a  gauze 
with  too  large  a  mesh.  Such  a  gauze  absorbs  so  little  that  an 
additional  quantity  is  required  in  every  case,  so  that  the  total 
expense  is  very  likely  increased. 

Gauze  suitable  for  sponges  and  dressings,  having  26  X  32 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  costs  at  the  present  time  from  four  to 
five  cents  a  yard,  by  the  piece  of  100  yards.  This  price  is  in- 
creased to  eight  or  even  ten  cents  a  yard  when  the  gauze  is  pur- 
chased in  small  pieces,  previously  sterilized  and  hermetically 
sealed. 

Gauze  for  bandages,  having  40  X  44  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  costs  from  five  to  seven  cents  a  yard,  by  the  piece  of  fifty 
yards. 

Gauxe  Sponges. — ^A  square  yard  of  gauze  will  make  sixteen 
small  sponges.  If  larger  ones  are  desired,  the  yard  may  be  cut 
into  four  strips,  and  each  strip  cut  into  three  pieces,  thereby  giving 
twelve  sponges  to  the  yard.  A  more  convenient  method  is  to  take 
the  piece  of  gauze  as  it  comes  folded  back  and  forth  in  the  yard 
lengths,  and  to  cut  twelve  or  fifteen  thicknesses  into  nine  inch 
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squares.  Half  of  tlieae  squares  lying  along  the  natural  folds  of 
gauze  will  then  bo  of  double  thickness,  and  sponges  made  from 
them  will  be  twice  as  large  as  those  made  from  the  single  squares. 
This  gives  eight  thick  sponges  and  sixteen  thin  sponges  to  every 
two  yards  of  the  gauze,  an  average  of  twelve  per  yard,  at  a  total 
cost  of  five  cents  a  dozen. 

Sponges  are  made  as  follows:  Let  tlie  two  yards  of  gauze  bo 
cut  into  sixteen  squares.     One  of  the  raw  edges  of  a  center  square 


Fia.  402.— Two  Y*Ri>s  ok  Gauie  Tut  into  Nine  Inch  Squareb  to  Make  Twentt- 
Poi'n  SroMOEs;  Eight  Thick  and  Sixteen  Thin  Ones.  Thp  Bpongrs  are  showD 
in  various  8l«Kea  <i!  pn-paration.  The  Becoii'i  vertical  row  from  above  downward 
shows  (lie  (ivG  steps  in  the  making  of  a  Bponjce  from  a  mtigic  thicknea  of  gauie. 
The  fourth  verticiil  row  shows  the  four  steps  in  the  making  of  a  spongo  from  a 
double  thickneaa  of  Kauze. 

is  folded  over  for  a  distance  of  two  inches,  the  two  sides  are  then 
folded  in,  the  first  for  a  distance  of  three  inches,  and  the  second 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  inches.  This  gives  a  strip  of 
gauze  seven  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  with  one  folded 
end  and  one  raw  end.  The  folded  end  is  folded  over  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  a  half  inches.    This  end  is  opened,  and  the  rough 
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end  is  tucked  into  it  for  a  distance  of  two  inches.  This  gives  a 
sponge  measuring  two  and  one  half  by  three  inches,  composed  of 
twelve  thicknesses  of  gauze.  The  details  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  402). 

The  nine  inch  squares  which  lie  along  the  natural  folds  of 
the  gauze  have  already  one  folded  edge,  hence  one  begins  by  fold- 
ing in  the  two  sides.  This  gives  a  strip  nine  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  having  one  folded  end  and  one  rough  end.  The 
folded  end  is  now  folded  inward  a  distance  of  three  inches.  This 
end  is  opened  and  the  rough  end  is  tucked  in  for  a  distance  of 
three  inclics.     This  gives  a  sponge  measuring  three  inches  square. 

If  one  wishes  to  have  sponges  more  nearly  uniform  in  size, 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting  the  gauze  into  strips  within 
eight  inches  of  the  natural  folds.  When  the  four  strips  are  cut 
in  the  opposite  direction  there  will  be  eight  double  pieces,  meas- 
uring eight  by  nine  inches,  and  eight  single  pieces,  measuring 
ton  by  nine  inches.  When  the  preliminary  tvvo  inch  fold  has 
been  made,  a  single  piece  will  then  be  the  same  size  as  the  double 
pieces,  and  the  completed  sponge  will  have  the  same  area,  but 
not  quitx^  the  same  thickness  as  the  double  sponge. 

When  finished  these  sponges  should  be  wrap|X)d  in  muslin  in 
packages  of  ten  (or,  as  some  prefer,  of  twelve),  marked,  and 
sterilized  by  steam. 

Oauze  in  Strips. — Pieces  of  gauze  one  yard  or  two  yards  in 
length  should  be  folded  lengthwise  three  times,  thus  making  a 
strip  four  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  eight  layers  thick.  This 
strip  should  be  rolled  up,  wrapped  in  muslin,  marked,  and  ster- 
ilized by  steam ;  or  if  preferred,  yard  or  half  yard  pieces  of  gauze 
may  be  folded  flat,  ^vrapped  up  in  similar  packages,  and  sterilize<l. 

These  pieces  of  sterilized  gauze  take  the  place  of  sterilized 
towels  and  sheets  to  provide  a  sterile  field  around  the  minor  oper- 
ative wounds.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  material  necessary  for 
the  operation  is  considerably  reduced. 

Gauze  drains  are  sometimes  prepared  beforehand,  but  unless 
medicated  gauze  is  used,  this  is  unnecessary,  since  a  gauze  sponge 
can  in  a  moment  be  unfolded  and  converted  into  a  drain  by  fold- 
ing it  lengthwise  upon  itself. 

Oauze  Bandages Bleached  gauze  is  used  for  bandaging  to  a 

greater  extent  than  any  other  material  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
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cheapness,  cleanly  appearance,  and  ease  of  application.  It  is  made 
in  various  grades,  but  should  contain  not  less  than  40  X  44  threads 
to  tlie  inch.  Such  gauze  costs  by  the  piece  about  five  cents  a  yard. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  if  torn  into  strips  for  bandages,  the 
edges  are  ragged,  and  the  finished  bandage,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully applied,  does  not  present  a  neat  appearance.  In  the  manih 
factured  gauze  bandages  which  are  cut  on  the  thread,  or  are  sliced 
from  a  tightly  wound  roll,  this  disadvantage  is  eliminated. 

A  gauze  bandage  is  more  porous  than  a  muslin  one,  and  b 
therefore  cooler.  It  is  not  nearly  so  firm  as  muslin,  so  that  more 
turns  are  ordinarily  employed.  The  initial  saving  of  expense 
per  yard  in  making  gauze  bandages  is  probably  lost  in  the  appli- 
cation. Gauze  has  one  distinct  advantage  over  muslin  in  its  ease 
of  application.  It  is  sufficiently  rough  to  cling  to  itself,  so  that 
the  turns  of  bandage  do  not  easily  slip  out  of  place.  Moreover, 
it  is  so  loosely  woven  that  it  tends  to  fit  the  part,  even  though  it 
is  not  applied  with  exactness. 

Unbleached  Muslin. — Muslin,  bleached,  or  more  often  un- 
bleached, is  used  for  slings,  for  handkerchief  or  first  aid  dress- 
ings, and  for  roller  bandages. 

The  muslin  einj)loyed  for  bandages  need  not  be  of  the  best 
quality,  since  even  the  cheaper  grades  are  sufficiently  firm  for 
the  purjx)se.  Such  a  muslin  costs  about  eight  cents  a  yard,  by 
the  piece.  A  muslin  bandage  has  certain  points  of  superiority 
over  gauze.  It  is  firmer  and  will  maintain  its  shape  for  a  long 
time  if  well  put  on.  It  is  not  so  easily  soiled,  and  can  be  washed 
and  ironed  and  used  again  many  times.  This  is  often  an  item  of 
imi)ortance  in  dressing  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg,  etc.,  as  patients 
with  sucli  diseases  are  often  obliged  to  practise  rigid  economy. 
Muslin  tears  readily,  with  a  fairly  sharp  edge,  so  that  the  home- 
made bandages  present  a  good  apjxjarance. 

Flannel. — The  flannel  selected  for  bandages  need  not  be 
finely  woven,  but  it  should  be  all  wool,  in  order  to  give  the  band- 
age its  nuiximum  of  elasticity,  which  is  the  special  merit  of  this 
type  of  bandage.  The  chief  objection  to  a  flannel  bandage  is  its 
expense.  It  can  be  repeatedly  washed  and  dried,  provided  luke- 
warm water  and  mild  soaps  are  used,  so  that  it  is  especially  use- 
ful as  a  bandage  of  the  legs,  for  chronic  ulcer  associated  with 
edema.     Whether  red  flannel  or  white  flannel  is  employed  is  a 
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matter  of  taste.  The  former  has  no  superiority  to  the  latter,  and 
the  dye  sometimes  comes  out  and  stains  the  skin.  Flannel  band- 
ages are  easily  torn,  or  they  may. be  cut  on  the  bias,  the  elas- 
ticity being  thereby  considerably  increased.  The  latter  form  of 
bandage  tends  to  become  narrower  with  use — a  point  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  cutting  the  bandage.  A 
patient  should  be  directed  to  purchase  two  yards  of  flannel,  every 
thread  of  which  is  wool,  cut  it  on  the  bias  into  strips  four  inches 
wide,  lap  the  ends  of  these,  and  sew  them  together  flat,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  ridges.  This  will  give  him  three  bandages, 
so  that  he  can  wash  one  while  the  other  two  are  in  use.  A  simi- 
lar plan  may  be  followed  in  making  torn  flannel  bandages,  al- 
though if  one  wants  as  many  as  six  or  eight,  he  will  naturally 
use  a  piece  of  flannel  as  long  as  the  bandage  required.  Flannel 
suitable  to  this  purpose  costs  at  retail  about  forty  cents  per  yard, 
and  is  about  twenty-eight  inches  wide. 

Canton  FlanneL — Canton  flannel  is  used  chiefly  for  making 
many  tailed  bandages  and  other  bandages  of  the  abdomen  (No.  33, 
p.  642).  It  is  too  thick  to  make  a  satisfactory  bandage  of  an 
extremity  or  the  head.  It  has  no  elasticity.  It  tears  well,  and 
costs  about  twelve  cents  a  yard  at  retail. 

Stockinette. — Stockinette  is  a  cotton  fabric  knitted  in  cylin- 
drical form.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  bandages  on  account 
of  its  elasticity.  It  can  be  washed  and  used  repeatedly,  but  its 
thickness  makes  it  a  very  clumsy  material,  and  it  is  as  expensive 
as  flannel,  costing  twenty-five  cents  per  bandage  of  five  yards. 

Large  cylinders  of  stockinette  are  used  instead  of  an  under- 
shirt to  prevent  a  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  skin.  One  yard  or  more  of  the  material  is 
cut  off,  and  near  one  end  two  holes  are  cut  for  the  arms.  Thus 
all  seams  and  buttons  are  avoided. 

Bandages  having  considerable  elasticity  are  cut  from  cloth 
woven  like  crape  from  a  hard  thread  made  from  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fibers.  These  bandages  are  well  suited  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  patient,  as  they  can  be  wound  spirally  around  a  limb, 
and  will  still  exert  a  fairly  even  though  light  pressure.  They  can 
therefore  be  applied  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  a  spiral  reverse 
or  a  figure  of  eight  turn  in  bandaging.  The  elasticity  of  fabrics 
of  this  sort  diminishes  rapidly  with  use. 
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Silk* — Silk  in  the  form  of  black  ribbon  makes  an  excellent 
banflag(3  for  the  head  or  hand,  and  is  often  less  conspicuous  than 
a  white  bandage.  This  is  a  point  which  ap]icals  strongly  to  most 
patients.  The  exjiense  is  not  prohibitive  in  many  cases.  Suitable 
ribUin  two  inches  wide  can  be  obtained  at  twenty  cents  a  yard, 
and  for  siicli  a  bandage  four  or  five  yards  is  frequently  sufficient 
Hlack  muslin  is  similarly  employed,  but  its  appearance  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  silk. 

Hubber. — Kublxjr  is  used  in  two  ways  to  give  elasticity  to  a 
bandage.  A  long  strip  of  sheet  rubber  (pure  gum)  is  cut  of  the 
re<|uired  width  an<l  rolled  up  into  a  bandage.  If  the  rubber  of 
which  the  bandage  is  made  is  new  such  a  bandage  is  pretty  ex- 
|H»nHiv(^,  but  a  two  in<*h  bandage,  five  yards  long,  costing  eighty 
cents,  will  n»tain  its  elasticity  for  numy  months. 

KublK»r  is  also  employed  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  thrtnids 
to  give  elasticity  to  loosely  woven  cotton  fabrics.  These  rublier 
thn»ads  break  with  ust»,  so  that  the  pressure  obtained  by  such  a 
bandage  mnm  Ikhmjuics  unequal.  It  is  very  servic*eablc  to  reduce 
swelling  in  acute  cases,  for  example,  in  synovitis  of  the  knee.  A 
two  inch  bandage,  iive  yards  long,  costs  forty  cvnts. 

TluM'e  is  oni»  feature  of  a  sheet  rubber  bandage  which  for 
(vrtain  purjHises  is  a  distinct  drawback.  It  is  imix?rvious  to 
moisture,  and  tlu»  jx^rspiration  is  therefore  retained  under  it.  It 
is  tiieix^fore  wi»ll  to  remove  it  every  night,  if  it  must  he  worn 
for  a  long  i»iM*io<l  of  time,  so  that  IhmIi  bandage  an<l  skin  can  be 
cleansevl  by  soap  and  water. 

Crinoline. — C'rinoljui',  either  plain  or  cross-bar,  is  uscmI  alone 
or  in  combination  with  gypsum  to  make  a  rigid  bandage.  Tlie 
very  heaviest  ty|v  of  crinoline  shouhl  Ik*  purchas?ed  for  this  pur- 
jH^se.  It  ciK^its  :\Unn  nine  ivnts  a  yard,  and  is  a  yanl  in  width. 
It  is  easilv  torn  into  strij^.  It  is  imjx>rtant  that  the  individual 
thn^ads  of  the  crinoline  should  Ix^  heavy,  as  this  will  give  it  more 
rigidity.  Such  a  bandagi\  whether  or  not  it  ctmtains  gypsum, 
shoidd  K^  Kx^si^ly  nulled,  Si>  that  the  water  will  penetrate  throiigh 
it  rapidly.  The  amount  of  starv*h  which  crinoline  contains  gives 
to  the  bandao*  after  it  has  Uw^ue  thorouchlv  drv  a  considerable 
rigidity,  rntornmatolv,  it  takes  fn>m  twelve  to  twentv-four  hours 
tVr  it  to  dr\.  louring  this  time  the  |\^n  must  be  kept  immobile,  or 
oU^  a  weak  joint  will  Iv  made  in  the  bandage.    It  is  very  light, 
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and  is  therefore  adapted  for  use  upon  children,  and  as  a  band- 
age of  the  head  and  neck  after  extensive  dissection  of  cervical 
glands,  etc 

Qutta-percha  Tissue, — This  material  is  gutta-percha  spread 
into  thin  sheets,  and  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  its  surface  is 
not  sticky.  It  is  sold  in  sheets  a  yard  square,  and  costs  from  fifty  to 
sixty  ec  nts  a  yard,  according  to  the  weight,  whether  light,  medium, 
or  heavy.  For  certain  purposes  this  is  the  best  impervious  material 
that  we  have.  It  is  absolutely  non-irritating  to  the  skin  or  to  a 
wound,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane.  It  never  adheres  to  a  wound, 
and  for  that  reason  makes  an  excellent  drain  when  folded  upon 
itself  to  make  a  narrow  strip,  or  when  it  is  used  to  cover  a  slender 
roll  of  gauze  (Fig.  306,  p.  571).  It  is  often  employed  in  burns 
and  skin-grafts,  to  keep  the  wounded  surface  moist,  and  to  protect 
it  from  contact  with  the  dressing.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
sterilized  by  heat,  as  it  shrivels  up  when  placed  in  water  even  a 
little  above  the  temperature  of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  steril- 
ized by  immersion  in  a  strong  bichlorid  solution  for  some  time 
licfore  its  employment.  Before  it  is  used  it  should  be  rinsed  with 
saline  solution  or  sterilized  water. 

Oiled  Muslin,  Silk,  and  Paper. — As  now  prepared,  oiled 
muslin  has  none  of  the  sticky,  disagreeable  features  formerly  at- 
tached to  both  oiled  muslin  and  silk.  It  is  flexible,  opalescent,  and 
costs  about  seventy-five  cents  a  square  yard.  Oiled  silk  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  but  only  thirty  inches  wide,  costs  a  dollar 
a  yard.  These  materials  are  serviceable  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  a  poultice  or  wet  dressing,  and  to  prevent  saturation  of  the 
Ix^dclothing  or  clothing  of  the  patient  during  the  continuance  of 
a  wet  dressing.  Cheaper  grades  of  oiled  muslin  can  sometimes 
be  obtained  in  dry-goods  stores.  Oiled  paper  makes  a  fairly  good 
substitute  for  oiled  muslin,  and  costs  only  three  cents  a  yard  by 
the  roll  of  twentv-five  vards.     It  is  twentv-four  inches  wide. 


LIGATURES  AND  SUTURES 

In  no  part  of  surgical  technique  is  sterility  of  so  great  impor- 
tance as  in  the  preparation  of  ligatures  and  sutures.  They  are 
implanted  in  wounded  tissues,  and  any  germs  which  they  may 
contain  are  placed  in  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  growth, 
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being  harbored  in  a  foreign  body  (the  ligature),  and  supplied  with 
abundant  nutriment  in  the  form  of  extravasated  blood  and  dam- 
aged tissue  cells.  Any  material  for  ligatures  or  sutures,  therefore, 
which  cannot  be  sterilized  with  certainty  should  be  thrown  out 
of  the  surgical  armamentarium.  A  number  of  surgeons  have  at 
one  time  or  another  decided  that  catgut  fell  under  thb  ban,  and 
have  refused  to  employ  it  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted,  however,  that  it  can  be  sterilized  by  a 
number  of  methods  with  sufficient  certainty  to  warrant  its  general 
employment. 

Sutures  and  ligatures  are  primarily  divided  into  those  which 
are  capable  of  disintegration  within  the  tissues,  and  those  which 
remain  unchanged  either  permanently  or  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time.  The  names  absorbable  and  non-absorbable  are  applied 
to  these  two  classes.  All  the  non-absorbable  materials  can  be  ster- 
ilized by  boiling  in  water  or  in  a  steam  sterilizer. 

ABSORBABLE  SUTURES 

Catgut. — Various  animal  tendons,  strips  of  hide,  and  nerves 
have  been  employed  as  sutures  and  ligatures,  but  they  have  been 
almost  entirely  supplanted  by  catgut  It  is  cheap,  it  can  always 
be  obtained  in  any  size,  and  in  strands  of  sufficient  length,  and  if 
properly  prepared,  it  has  great  strength.  Moreover,  it  is  quickly 
disintegrated  in  the  tissues,  the  ordinary  sizes  being  wholly  taken 
up  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  so  that  no  foreign  body  remains 
in  the  wound  indefinitely.  Its  one  disadvantage  is  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  \ye  sterilized  by  steam  or  boiling  water,  for  in  both  of 
these  it  cooks  to  a  jelly  in  a  few  minutes. 

Stkrilization  of  Catgut. — It  can  be  boiled  in  alcohol  in  a 
water  bath  or  sand  bath,  but  as  alcohol  boils  at  174°  F.,  the  tem- 
perature is  not  sufficient  to  kill  all  germs.  This  method  is  there- 
fore unreliable. 

Catgut  may  be  sterilized  by  dry  heat.  Boeckmann's  method  is 
as  follows :  The  catgut  is  soaked  in  ether  one  week  to  remove  tlie 
fat.  Single  strands  arc  then  woimd  in  rings,  and  each  wrapped 
in  paraffin  paper  and  sealed  in  a  paper  envelope.  The  envelopes 
are  placed  in  a  dry  sterilizer  and  heated  to  300°  F.  for  three 
hours  on  two  successive  days. 

Catgut  may  be  sterilized  by  chemicals.     Claudius's  method 
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is  the  simplest.  Commercial  catgut  without  any  preparation  is 
woimd  in  single  layers  on  glass  spools  and  dropped  into  a  jar 
containing  one  part  of  iodin  and  one  part  of  potassium  iodid  to 
one  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  jar  is  tightly  covered 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  one  week.  For  use  the  spool  containing 
the  catgut  is  removed  and  immersed  in  sterile  water,  in  order 
to  free  the  catgut  from  the  excess  of  iodin.  Spools  which  have 
been  partially  used  can  be  resterilized  until  the  catgut  becomes 
brittle,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  if  it  remains  for  more  than  three 
months  in  the  above  mentioned  solution.  After  one  week's  im- 
mersion in  the  iodin  solution,  the  spools  may  be  removed  and 
kept  in  alcohol.  This  is  the  simplest  reliable  method  for  steril- 
izing catgut  in  the  office. 

Catgut  may  be  so  treated  with  chemicals  that  it  can  be  boiled 
in  water.  This  result  may  be  obtained  by  soaking  the  catgut  in 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  but  during  the  entire  process  the  cat- 
gut must  remain  tightly  stretched  upon  glass  plates  or  large  spools. 
A  simpler  method  is  that  of  Elsberg.  The  raw  gut  is  freed  from 
fat  by  immersion  in  ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part 
chloroform  and  two  parts  ether.  It  is  then  wound  tightly  in  a 
single  layer  on  large  glass  spools,  having  a  hole  in  each  flange  in 
which  the  ends,  of  the  gut  can  be  tied.  The  spools  are  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  with 
one  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid.  The  spools  are  then  removed  with 
sterile  forceps,  rinsed  for  half  a  minute  in  warm  sterile  water, 
and  placed  in  strong  alcohol.  Partially  used  spools  can  be  re- 
sterilized,  and  the  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  which  they 
are  boiled  can  be  used  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  has  evaporated. 

Catgut  may  be  sterilized  by  boiling  in  some  substance  which 
has  a  higher  boiling-point  than  water,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  not  so  alter  tlie  catgut  as  to  render  it  weak  or  brittle.  One 
of  the  best  substances  for  the  purpose  is  cumol,  which  boils  at 
about  330°  F.  The  method  is  a  little  too  complicated  for  office 
use. 

Catgut  may  be  sterilized  by  immersion  in  alcohol  heated  under 
pressure  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  temperature.     This 
requires  special  apparatus,  and  is  not  a  method  suitable  for  gen- 
eral office  use. 
46 
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Catgut  sold  in  sealed  glass  tubes  is  usually  prepared  by  one 
of  the  two  methods  last  mentioned.  Catgut  prepared  in  this 
manner  costs  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ligature,  the  length 
of  which  varies  from  two  to  ten  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tube.  Envelopes,  each  containing  one  catgut  ligature,  about  two 
feet  long,  cost  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  piece. 

Commercial  catgut  comes  in  coils  of  one  hundred  feet,  cost- 
ing in  the  sizes  usually  emjJoyed  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  coil. 

Chromic  Catgat. — As  stated  above,  plain  catgut  disintegrates 
in  the  tissues  within  a  few  days.  Under  certain  circumstances 
this  is  a  disadvantage — for  example,  in  suturing  the  various  fas- 
cial planes  in  order  to  cure  a  hernia,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
sutures  shall  not  give  way  until  tlie  granulation  tissue  becomes 
firm.  For  such  purposes,  catgut  is  prepared  to  resist  disintegra- 
tion by  soaking  it  in  potassium  bichromate  or  chromic  acid  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  A  good  method  for  office  use  is 
tliat  of  Elsljerg,  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition  of  one  part  of 
chromic  acid  to  one  thousand  parts  of  the  ammonium  sulphate 
solution. 

The  longer  the  catgut  remains  in  the  solution  of  chromic 
acid  or  bichromate  of  potash,  the  harder  it  becomes,  and  the  longer 
will  it  resist  disintegration  in  the  body.  Chromic  catgut  or 
chromatized  catgut  is  sold  as  "  ten  day  catgut,"  "  twenty  day 
catgut,"  etc.  These  figures  are  not  very  reliable  estimates,  and 
should  not  be  too  implicitly  depended  upon.  If  the  catgut  re- 
mains too  long  in  the  hardening  solution,  it  will  become  practi- 
cally indestructible  in  the  tissues  of  the  Ixwly.  Buried  sutures  of 
such  material  have  often  IxK^n  removed  months  afterward  with- 
out their  showing  the  slightest  change. 

Kangaroo  and  Other  Animal  Tendons. — ^Kangaroo  ten- 
don was  formerly  employed  a  great  deal  for  the  deep  sutures  in 
hernia  operations.  The  tail  tendon  of  the  kangaroo  naturally 
splits  into  round  cords  which  make  excellent  sutures.  The  fibers 
in  the  log  tendons  have  to  be  pulled  apart  mechanically,  like  the 
fibers  in  the  tendons  of  the  domestic  animals.  This  gives  a  rough 
thread  of  uncertain  strength.  Many  of  the  kangaroo  tendons  sold 
at  the  present  time  have  very  little  value.  Chromic  catgut  is 
gradually  taking  its  place. 
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NON-ABSORBABLB  SUTURES 

Silk. — Twisted  or  braided  silk  is  by  far  the  commonest  mate- 
rial employed  for  sutures.  Some  surgeons  also  employ  it  for  liga- 
tures on  account  of  their  fear  of  infection  from  imperfectly  steril- 
ized catgut  Black  silk  is  preferable  to  white  for  most  sutures,  as 
the  stitches  are  more  readily  seen  and  removed.  Silk  possesses  the 
very  great  advantage  of  being  easily  boiled  in  water  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  Any  good  black  sewing  silk  answers  the  pur- 
pose satisfactorily,  although  many  surgeons  prefer  to  buy  specially 
prepared  and  sterilized  silk  sutures  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  costing 
from  fifteen  to  twentv-five  cents  each. 

For  tying  large  pedicles,  floss  silk  is  often  employed.  This 
is  a  loosely  twisted,  very  flexible,  and  strong  thread,  and  answers 
the  pnriK)se  remarkably  welL  The  practise  of  mass  ligation, 
however,  is  falling  into  disuse,  as  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  blood-vessels  should  be  ligated  separately,  and 
the  wounds  in  the  other  tissues  should  be  closed  by  suture  with 
finer  thread. 

Silkworm.  Gut. — This  material,  which  is  familiar  to  every 
fisherman,  is  obtained  from  the  silkworm  just  before  he  spins 
his  cocoon.  It  is  at  the  time  in  a  viscid  state,  and  is  pulled  out 
into  a  long  string  and  allowed  to  dry.  This  gives  a  hard,  elastic 
smooth  thread,  almost  like  wire.  These  threads  can  be  obtained 
in  bundles  of  one  hundred  of  dealers  in  fishing  tackle.  Such 
bundles  cost  from  forty  cents  upward,  according  to  the  size  and 
length  of  the  individual  threads.  They  can  be  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing in  water  or  by  steam ;  or  they  can  be  obtained  in  sealed  glass 
tubes,  costing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  each.  Silkworm 
gut  is  even  less  irritating  in  the  tissues  than  silk,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent material  to  employ  when  deep  sutures  are  required. 

Horsehair. — Black  or  brown  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  horse 
make  excellent  sutures  for  skin  wounds.  They  should  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  alcohol.  When  needed  they 
are  easily  sterilized  in  boiling  water  or  in  steam.  They  are  not 
as  strong  as  silk,  but  they  are  able  to  resist  all  the  tension  which 
any  suture  ought  to  have.  They  can  also  be  obtained  ready  ster- 
ilized, six  in  a  tube,  at  twenty  cents;  or  dry  in  bottles  or  en- 
velopes at  a  considerably  cheaper  rate. 
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Cotton  and  Linen  Thread. — Although  silk  ^a  generally 
used  in  preference  to  other  manufactured  tlireads^  this  is  largely 
a  matter  of  custom.  Cotton  or  linen  thread  is  easily  sterilized 
by  boiling,  does  not  irritate  the  skin,  and  forms  a  perfectly  satii- 
factory  suturing  material  No  one  need  hesitate  to  use  either  in 
an  emergency,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  his  regular  practise.  K  a 
colored  thread  is  used,  it  should  have  a  fast  dye,  or  else  it  should 
be  boiled  long  enough  to  extract  so  much  of  the  dye  as  is  easOy 
soluble. 

Celluloid  Thread. — Thread  dipped  in  celluloid  is  often  em- 
ployed in  operations  upon  the  stomach  and  intestine  on  account 
of  its  impervious  character.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  gray  linen  thread  is  boiled  in  one  per  cent  solution  of  ca^ 
bonate  of  sodium,  wrapped  in'  sterile  gauze,  dried  in  hot  air,  and 
then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  celluloid  which  is  heated  in  a  hot 
air  sterilizer.  It  is  dried  and  then  placed  in  a  sterile  receptacle 
until  wanted. 

Silver  Wire. — Pure  silver  wire  is  used  for  suturing  bones, 
and  also  by  some  operators  for  sutures  of  the  cervix,  perineum, 
harelip,  etc  The  sizes  usually  employed  are  Nos.  24  to  30.  Such 
wire  costs  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  ounce.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  filigrees,  employed  in  some  opera- 
tions for  hernia.  Otlier  kinds  of  wire,  and  notably  an  ahimimim 
bronze,  are  employed  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  but  have  never 
obtained  much  popularity  in  tliis  country.  Antiseptic  powers  are 
claimed  for  them  by  their  advocates. 

DRAINS 

Glass  and  Metal  Drainage  Tubes.-The    use    of    rigid 

tubes  for  drainage  is  not  now  so  general  as  it  was  at  one  time. 
Glass  tubes  are  easily  cleaned  both  inside  and  outside,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  whether  they  are  clean  or  not;  but  owing  to  their 
rigidity,  they  are  apt  to  cause  pain,  so  that  their  field  is  a  re- 
stricted one.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  is  important  to  use 
a  tube  which  will  not  collapse,  and  then  a  glass,  or  hard  rubber, 
or  metal  tube  is  employed ;  but  the  ordinary  purposes  of  drainage 
are  accomplished  just  as  well  by  the  use  of  a  flexible  rubber  tube, 
or  one  of  the  still  more  flexible  gauze  drains.     Glass  drainage 
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tubes  cost  from  ten  to  forty  cents  each,  according  to  their  shape 
and  size. 

Soft  Bubber  Drainage  Tubes. — ^Rubber  tubing  of  vari- 
ous calibers  forms  a  satisfactory  material  for  drainage.  Such 
tubing  costs  from  seven  to  twenty  cents  a  foot,  according  to  the  size 
and  quality.  The  drainage  tube  can  be  prepared  from  a  piece  of 
tubing  as  follows :  A  piece  of  tubing  of  the  required  size,  and  hav- 
ing a  smooth  surface,  is  selected  and  cut  to  the  required  length. 
The  end  which  enters  the  body  is  cut  obliquely,  and  its  sharp  edge 
trimmed  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  With  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  two  or  more  oval  openings  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  beginning  near  its  inner  end,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape 
of  pus  in  case  the  end  of  the  tube  is  obstructed  by  contact  with 
the  tissues.  The  long  axis  of  these  openings  is  made  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  tube  shall  not  be  unneces- 
sarily weakened  (Fig.  306,  p.  571).  A  little  practise  will  enable 
one  to  cut  these  openings  neatly;  or  if  one  is  very  particular,  they 
may  be  burned  out  with  a  Paquelin  cautery.  This  gives  an  open- 
ing with  a  smooth  rounded  edge,  like  the  oi)ening  of  a  velvet  eye 
catheter. 

Catheters  make  excellent  drainage  tubes.  Additional  holes 
should  be  cut  in  them  if  necessary.  The  rounded  tip  may  be 
left  or  removed,  according  to  circumstances.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
remain,  insertion  of  the  drainage  tube  is  thereby  facilitated. 

In  draining  large  wounds,  and  especially  if  irrigation  is  to  be 
employed,  two  tubes  should  be  used  and  fastened  together  at  the 
top  by  a  safety  pin  (Fig.  102,  J,  p.  170).  Tliis  insures  freer 
drainage  and  allows  the  irrigating  fluid  to  flow  into  one  tube  and 
out  of  the  other. 

Ghitta-percha  DraiiiB. — Gutta-percha  tissue  is  an  excellent 
drainage  material,  especially  for  fresh  wounds  (see  p.  570).  It  is 
employed  in  two  ways:  A  piece  of  tissue,  an  inch  or  two  wide, 
is  folded  upon  itself  until  it  makes  a  strip  a  half  inch  wide,  more 
or  less.  Such  a  flat  strip  occupying  very  little  space  in  a  wound, 
and  not  adhering  to  the  tissues,  scarcely  disturbs  the  aseptic  heal- 
ing of  a  wound.  It  is  frequently  inserted  between  the  sutures  of 
a  wound  at  the  close  of  operation  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  blood  and  serum.  Moreover,  if  the  operator  is  not  sure  of 
his  asepsis,  a  drain  of  this  character  will  allow  the  escape  of  any 
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pus  which  may  form,  and  prevent  its  burrowing  in  the  deeper 
tissues.  Two  days  after  operation  the  wound  should  be  re- 
dressed. If  its  appearance  is  satisfactory,  the  rubber  tissue  drain 
is  removed,  and  the  wound  is  allowed  to  unite  primarily.  If 
there  is  a  scropurulcnt  or  purulent  discharge  the  surgeon  may 
decide  to  allow  the  drain  to  remain  in  place  longer,  or  he  may 
think  it  better  to  remove  some  of  the  sutures  and  introduce  larger 
drains.  . 

Cigarette  Drains. — Gutta-percha  alone  gives  a  flat  drain;  com- 
bined with  gauze  it  forms  a  roimd  or  oval  drain.  This  is  known  as 
a  cigarette  drain.  A  roll  of  gauze  of  the  required  size  is  \iTapped 
with  rubber  tissue,  as  the  tobacco  in  a  cigarette  is  wrapped  witb 
paper.  ITence  the  name  "  cigarette  "  drain.  The  gauze  shoiilJ 
project  slightly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  drain,  and  should  not 
be  too  tightly  rolled  (Fig.  30G,  p.  571).  If  the  gutta-i>ercha  tis- 
sue shows  a  tendency  to  unwind,  its  edge  may  be  stuck  down  with 
chloroform.  Drains  of  this  character  are  often  employed  in  deeper 
woimds,  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  flat  gutta-percha  drain  is  cm- 
ployed  in  shallow  wounds ;  for  example,  after  appendectomy,  when 
there  is  a  possibility  that  suppuration  may  form  in  the  deeper 
tissues.  Such  a  drain  can  be  easily  removed,  since  the  only  po^ 
tion  which  can  become  adherent  is  the  gauze  at  its  lower  end 
For  this  reason  the  gauze  should  not  project  far  beyond  the  gutta- 
percha tissue. 

When  gutta-percha  tissue  grows  old  it  becomes  brittle;  hence 
it  should  be  tested  l)efore  it  is  used  as  a  drain,  lest  a  portion  of 
the  drain  brc^ak  off  nnd  remain  in  the  wound.  The  tissue  can 
be  cut  with  scissors  or  torn.  It  has  a  distinct  grain,  so  that  in 
tearing  it  in  one  direction  the  motion  should  be  quick;  while  in 
tearing  it  in  the  other  direction,  one  must  tear  it  very  slowly  in 
order  to  follow  a  straight  line. 

A  finger  from  a  rubl)er  glove,  or  a  finger  cot  from  which  the 
tip  has  l)een  cut  away,  makes  an  excellent  casing  for  a  cigarette 
drain. 

Gauze  Drains. — Gauze  is  often  used  for  drainage,  either 
plain  or  impregnated  with  difTerent  chemicals.  Its  chief  disad- 
vantage is  the  fact  that  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  surface  of 
the  wound.  These  adhesions  give  way  in  five  days  to  a  week, 
but  by  that  time  granulations  may  already  have  grown  into  the 
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meshes  of  the  gauze.  In  spite  of  this  drawback,  gauze  is  used 
for  drainage  far  more  than  any  other  material,  both  because  it  is 
always  at  hand,  and  because  it  is  so  flexible.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  good  thing  to  use  in  the  case  of  a  sensitive  patient  on  account 
of  the  pain  caused  by  its  removal.  The  most  favorable  time  for 
the  removal  of  a  gauze  drain  is  five  or  seven  days  after  its  inser- 
tion in  a  fresh  wound. 

The  gauze  drain  may  be  of  any  size.  A  flat  drain  is  formed 
by  folding  in  the  edges  of  a  strip  of  gauze  so  that  no  loose 
threads  appear.  The  two  ends  of  the  strip  are  then  brought  to- 
gether, and  the  fold  is  inserted  into  the  wound.  This  method 
facilitates  the  insertion  of  the  drain,  and  also  prevents  loose 
threads  from  remaining  in  the  wound  when  the  drain  is  with- 
drawn. 

A  roll  of  gauze  may  be  covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue, 
making  a  cigarette  drain  (see  opp.  page).  In  this  manner  adhe- 
sions between  the  gauze  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  are 
effectually  prevented,  and  the  drain  can  be  easily  removed  at  any 
time. 

A  Handkerchief  Brain. — If  the  wound  is  a  large  one,  and  it 
is  desired  to  keep  it  distended  with  a  large  quantity  of  gauze, 
adhesions  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  adopting  the  so-called 
Mikulicz  method.  This  is  also  called  a  handkerchief  drain.  A 
single  layer  of  gauze  like  a  handkerchief  is  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  and  poked  into  all  the  recesses  into  which  it 
is  desired  to  carry  tlie  drains.  Large  flat  gauze  drains  made  in 
the  manner  above  described  are  then  carried  into  the  different 
Ix)rtions  of  the  wound.  The  handkerchief  limits  adhesions  be- 
tween these  central  drains  and  the  wound,  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  without  much  difficulty  at  any  time.  When  they  have 
been  removed,  the  handkerchief  itself  being  only  a  single  layer, 
can  be  peeled  off  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  to  which  it  is 
adherent. 

Horsehair  Drains. — Small  drains  may  be  made  of  threads, 
or  horsehairs,  by  tying  a  number  of  them  together,  twisting  the 
bundle,  doubling  it  on  itself,  and  allowing  it  to  twist  backward 
(Fig.  306,  p.  571).  Drains  of  this  character  are  especially  serv- 
iceable in  scalp  wounds,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  inserted  between  the  stitches. 
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SPLDITS 

The  materials  in  common  use  for  rigid  splints  are  'wood, 
sheet  metal,  and  wire  cloth.  Numerous  cotnposite  materials  have 
been  made  for  splints,  but  they  have  never  come  into  general  use. 
The  essentials  of  a  good  splint  are  rigidity,  lightness^  and  cheap- 
ness. If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  splint  could  be  molded,  say 
by  warming  it  to  a  tcni]X3rature  at  which  it  could  still  be  worked 
by  the  hands,  or  by  immersing  it  in  some  harmless  fluid,  it  would 
be  ideal.  Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  such  inateriaL  Thus, 
hard  rubber  in  slicets  can  be  molded  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
cannot  then  be  handled.  A  composition  made  up  of  wood  pulp 
and  fiber  becomes  somewhat  more  flexible  when  soaked  in  water, 
and  can  be  easily  curved  in  one  direction,  as  can  pasteboard,  but 
it  cannot  be  curved  in  two  directions,  for  instance,  so  that  it  will 
fit  the  flexed  ell)ow.  Alodeling  composition  is  easily  molded,  but 
it  lacks  strength. 

Wood  Splints. — Wood  remains  the  common  material  for  a 
ready-made  splint,  because  of  its  lightness  and  easy  aocessibility. 
Bass  wcK)d  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  answers  very  well.  This 
wood  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  is  not  inclined  to  split  It 
has,  however,  no  great  strength.  In  most  cases  a  splint  of  wood 
must  be  padded  irregularly  to. make  it  conform  to  the  sliape  of 
the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 

Coaptation  Splints. — If  a  wooden  splint  is  backed  with  a 
sheet  of  kid  or  adhesive  plaster,  and  is  cut  or  split  longitudinally 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  a  coaptation  splint  is  formed-  This  is 
of  use  to  fit  the  limb.  For  example,  after  fracture  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  liunicrus  or  femur,  two,  three,  or  four  such  splints  are 
often  strapiMi'd  around  the  injured  portion  of  the  limb. 

Metal  Splints. — Tin,  aluminum,  and  other  metals  in  the 
form  of  thin  sheets  are  used  for  splints.  On  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cutting  them,  they  are  not  ordinarily  employed  except 
in  a  ready-made  form.  Such  manufactured  splints  are  extremelv 
light  and  strong,  and  are  much  to  be  recommended  if  a  person 
has  to  wear  a  removable  splint  for  a  long  time.  The  splint  should 
be  perforaterl  to  jx»ruiit  the  jxirspiration  to  evaporate,  and  made 
of  a  composition  which  does  not  easily  rust.  The  chief  objection 
to  these  splints  is  the  difficulty  in  having  on  hand  at  the  time  it 
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is  vanted  a  splint  that  will  ezactlv  fit  the  patient  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  usually  better  in  acute  casea  to  mold  a  gypsum  splint  at 
the  time  it  is  required  (p.  707). 

There  ia  one  form  of  tin  splint  which  the  writer  has  used 
with  such  success  that  he  can  highly  recommend  it,  even  though 
its  manufacture  dulls  the  edge  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  cut 
from  tin.  The  thin  tin  of  the  cracker  box  answers  perfectly. 
If  one  has  tin  shears  to  do  this  work  so  much  the  better ;  but  any 
heavy  scissors  will  answer  by  cutting  well  up  into  the  hinge.  A 
pattern  of  the  splint  should  first  be  cut  out  in  paper,  then  the 
splint  is  cut  from  the  tin.  Its  edge  is  turned  over  with  a  pair 
of  pliers,  or  by  gripping  it  with  the  handles  of  the  bandage  scis- 
sors, so  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the  hand  it  will  not  press  into 
the  skin.  The  proper  curve  is  then  given  to  the  portion  which  fits 
the  hand  and  the  portion  which  fits  the  finger,  and  the  two  are 
bent  at  the  required  angle  (Fig.  211,  p.  426). 

Wire  Hetting — A  coarse  wire  gauze,  eight  wires  to  the  inch, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  sieves,  can  be  used  to  make  a  posterior 


right  angled  splint  for  the  elbow.  A  strip  is  cut  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  axilla  over  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  and  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  if  it  is  desired  to 
support  the  hand.  At  a  distance  of  eight  inches  from  one  end 
a  transverse  cut  is  made  on  cither  side,  extending  one-third  of 
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the  difilancc  across  the  splint.  Each  raw  edge  of  the  splint, 
for  a  distance  of  two  wires,  is  now  turned  over  and  |)ounded  down 
flat  The  sides  of  the  splint  are  then  Lent  up  so  as  to  give  tlie 
whole  splint  something  of  the  shape  of  a  half  cylinder.  It  is 
next  bent  at  the  required  angle,  at  the  level  of  the  two  cuts  that 
were  made,  the  portion  intended  for  the  forearm  passing  within 
the  sides  of  the  iwrtion  of  the  splint  intended  for  the  ujijxjr  arm. 
The  splint  is  fixed  in  this  ix)sition  with  wire  or  string,  tied 
through  at  least  two  places  on  either  side  (Fig.  403).  This 
makes  a  strong  and  light  angular  splint,  although  of  course  it 
does  not  fit  the  limb  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 

THE  USE  OF  GYPSUM— OR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

Gjrpsum  Bandages. — Gyi>sum,  often  called  plaster  of 
Paris,  has  virtually  suiKirseded  such  materials  as  dextrin  and 
liquid  glass,  formerly  employed  for  rigid  bandages.  Gypsum 
can  be  used  in  two  ways:  The  dry  g\'psum  and  water  can  be 
stirred  up  until  a  cream  is  formed,  and  tliis  can  be  rubbed  into 
a  gauze  or  muslin  bandage  after  the  latter  has  been  partly  or 
wholly  applied  to  the  limb.  This  is  at  best  a  criulo  method,  and 
does  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  two  materials,  owing  to  their 
very  imj)crfcct  union.  The  other  and  Ix^tter  method  consists  in 
incorporating  the  <lry  gypsum  in  a  roHer  l)an(hig«*,  thoroughly  wet- 
ting the  latter  and  applying  the  bandage^  the  meshes  of  w^hich  are 
then  full  of  moist  gy])sum.  After  the  bandage  is  complete,  the 
plaster  sc^ts,  having  taken  u]>  water  of  <TVstallization,  so  that  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  bandage  will  lie  quite  firm,  and  the 
patient  can  be  moved,  if  neeessarv.  It  takes  several  hours  for  all 
the  siir])lus  water  to  eva|>orate,  and  until  the  bandage  is  quite  dry 
it  should  not  be  subjected  to  any  rougli  handling.  If  it  is  once 
cracked,  a  ix»rmanent  weak  spot  is  created,  which  can  be  only 
imjxiirfectly  overcome  by  a  ]mtch  of  additional  iilaster. 

The  strength  of  a  gypsum  bandage  lies  in  the  combination  of 
the  fabric  which  hiis  ])ower  to  resist  tearing  strains,  but  is  very 
flexible,  and  in  the  plaster,  which  has  no  elasticity,  and  is  very 
rigid,  but  which  breaks  easily  if  bent.  It  is  the  same  principle 
of  construction  now^  so  ^videly  adopted  in  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ings.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  gypsum  used 
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should  be  freshly  calcined,  since  it  gradually  takes  up  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  slake.  Gypsum  which  is  partially  air 
slaked  will  take  up  water  readily  like  so  much  sand,  but  no  chem- 
ical change  takes  place.  The  gypsum  never  sets,  in  other  words, 
and  when  it  drys  it  has  no  more  strength  than  dried  mud.  There 
is  nothing  in  surgery  more  irritating  than  the  attempt  to  immo- 
bilize a  limb  with  such  material.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  test  the  gypsum  beforehand,  and  if  it  is  old  to  discard 
it  The  best  gj'psum  in  the  market  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
dental  plaster.  It  comes  in  cans,  holding  six  quarts  each,  and 
costs  seventy-five  cents  per  can.  If  a  can  is  kept  closed  from 
the  air,  and  in  a  dry  place,  it  will  maintain  its  freshness  even 
after  it  has  been  opened  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  however,  to  employ  this  particular  preparation.  Every 
store  where  painters'  materials  are  sold  and  every  decorator  and 
worker  in  plaster  keeps  a  more  or  less  fresh  supply  of  gypsum. 
If  the  material  is  really  fresh,  it  has  a  tremendous  strength  after 
it  has  set.  I  have  put  on  bandages  made  from  gypsum  obtained 
at  a  paint-store  tliat  one  could  hardly  crack  with  a  hammer;  and 
have  attempted  to  put  on  others  put  up  by  the  best  surgical  house 
in  America,  and  bought  of  a  respectable  druggist,  that  were  just 
a  mess  of  wet  cloth  and  white  sand  when  they  were  finished.  It 
is  all  in  the  age  of  the  gypsum.  As  it  is  usually  easier  to  obtain 
fresh  gypsum  than  it  is  to  obtain  freslily  made  gypsum  bandages, 
every  one  should  know  how  to  prepare  his  o\\ti.  The  method  here 
given  requires  no  especial  apparatus,  not  even  a  bandage  roller. 

Preparation  of  Oypsum  Bandages. — The  articles  required  are 
two  pounds  of  fresh  gypsum,  costing  five  cents,  six  or  eight 
yards  of  crinoline,  costing  about  sixty  cents,  a  board,  or  the 
top  of  an  old  table,  and  a  table  knife  with  a  straight  back.  The 
crinoline  is  torn  into  strips  from  two  to  four  inches  in  width,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  bandaged,  and  rolled.  The 
end  of  a  bandage  is  spread  out  upon  the  board  for  a  distance  of 
two  feet  Three  or  four  knifefuls  of  dry  gypsum  are  dumped 
down  npon  it  The  meshes  of  the  crinoline  are  scraped  full  of 
the  gypsum  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  knife  two  or  three  times 
along  it,  and  this  portion  of  the  bandage  is  loosely  rolled  up  (Fig. 
404).  No  central  core  is  made,  as  when  a  muslin  bandage  is 
rolled  by  hand,  as  it  is  better  that  the  center  of  the  bandage  should 
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be  boUow.  Another  two  feet  of  bandage  are  spread  out  flat, 
Bcraped  full  of  gypsum,  and  rolled  up.  Thia  process  is  continued 
until  tbc  wbolc  strip  of  bandage  boa  been  converted  into  a  roll. 
Tbe  bandage  is  prevented  from  unrolling  by  a  pin  or  an  elastic 


^^^I^HE.'^ 


Fio.    404. — Making    Gtphuh    Bandaqes   from   Ckikomne,  Showinq   the    VaRIODB 
Staues  of  their  Pri^pakatkin. 

band  around  it;  or  it  may  simply  be  wrapped  up  in  paper.  The 
tendency  of  a  beginner  is  to  put  too  much  gypsum  into  the 
bandage. 

To  nialtc  Miicli  a  bandage  does  not  require  more  than  five  min- 
utes. It  has  two  points  of  superiority  over  a  commercial  bandage. 
Crinoline  is  employed  instead  nf  gauze,  so  that  tlie  appearance 
of  the  completed  plaster  bandage  is  better  and  its  strength  is 
somewhat  greater.  Secondly^  the  bandage  is  loosely  rolled,  so 
that  the  water  will  permeate  it  quickly.  It  is  Impossible  for  a 
commercial  bundage  to  be  made  in  this  manner.  Shipping  it 
about  the  country  would  rattle  the  gypsum  ahnost  entirely  out 
of  tlio  iiK'slies  of  the  crinoline.  Hence,  the  eomiiierciiil  bandage  is 
made  of  giuize,  is  overfilled  with  gypsuin,  uiid  is  rolled  tightly. 
Such  a  bandage  does  not  wet  quickly,  and  indeed  should  be  loosely 
reroUed  by  liaml  before  being  drop]H'd  iut*)  water,  if  one  wishes 
to  get  the  best  result  from  its  use. 

From  four  to  six  gj-psum  bandages  are  required  to  immobilize 
the  ankle  of  nn  adult,  for  instance,  after  a  fracture  of  the  ankle. 
Four  will  give  a  light  bandage  extending  from  the  toes  to  the 
knee,  and  six  a  heavy  bandage  covering  the  same  area.     There 
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is  an  almost  universal  tendency  to  make  a  plaster  bandage  twice 
or  three  times  as  thick  as  it  should  be.  The  unnecessary  weight 
loads  down  a  patient,  and  renders  the  removal  of  the  bandage 
unnecessarily  difficult.  Other  fabrics  than  crinoline  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum  bandages,  provided  their 
meshes  are  not  too  fine.  Gauze  answers  very  well.  Recently  a 
company  has  been  introducing  bandages  in  which  a  fine  wire 
cloth  is  employed. 

A  Circular  Gjrpsuin  Splint— or  Plaster  Cast. — The  tech- 
nique of  application  of  gypsum  bandages  is  important,  if  one 
wishes  to  get  the  best  out  of  this  material  The  limb  of  the  patient 
should  be  shaved,  washed,  and  dried.  It  should  then  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  or  other  elastic  material.  This  may  be 
held  in  place  by  a  few  spiral  turns  of  a  gauze  bandage.  The  she^t 
wadding  which  is  employed  by  dressmakers  is  an  excellent  mate- 
rial with  which  to  cover  the  limb.  It  tears  readily  into  strips,  has 
a  uniform  thickness  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  absorbent  cotton, 
and  if  wound  spirally  around  the  limb  it  will  remain  in  place 
without  a  gauze  bandage.  Or  the  limb  may  be  covered  with  a 
flannel  bandage. 

A  deep  bowl  or  jar  containing  sufficient  warm  water  to  more 
than  cover  the  bandage  when  standing  on  end  should  be  at  hand. 
One  loosely  rolled  gypsum  bandage  is  placed  on  end  in  the  water. 
Bubbles  of  air  at  once  rise  to  the  surface,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  bandage  is  wet  through.  It  should  then  be  lifted  from 
the  jar,  squeezed  partially  dry  with  both  hands,  and  applied.  One 
should  avoid  milking  the  gypsum  out  of  the  bandage  while  it  is 
in  the  water. 

The  application  of  a  gypsum  bandage  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
dry  roller  bandage,  but  there  are  certain  points  of  difference. 
The  gypsum  bandage  never  slips,  so  that  it  is  imneec^ssary  to 
draw  it  taut.  Tension  during  the  application  is,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
advantage, since  the  unequal  pressure  tends  to  make  ridges  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  completed  splint  The  strength  of  the 
splint  is  in  the  material,  and  the  aim  should  therefore  be  to 
apply  it  evenly.  Reverses  should  never  be  made,  since  the  end 
which  they  serve  in  a  dry  bandage  is  better  accomplished  in 
plaster  by  the  use  of  "  darts.^'  A  figure  of  eight  of  the  type  often 
employed  in  dry  bandages  when  the  upper  circles  of  several  figures 
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of  eight  exactly  overlie  each  other  is  seldom  desirable.  This  is 
apt  to  make  the  splint  thicker  in  places  than  in  others,  and  it 
offers  no  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
short  figure  of  eight  with  a  dart 

The  moistened  bandage  is  anchored  by  a  single  circular  turn, 
and  is  at  once  carried  spirally  upward.  The  overlapping  should 
not  be  for  more  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  bandage.  Xo 
traction  slioiild  be  appliod  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  two  edges  of 


the  liiiiKliige  lie  siiiiiutli.  As  sotm  as  tmv  fulncsa  of  the  lower  etlgo 
ifi  notiwd,  the  liandjigi.'  should  W-  carried  aharply  upward  anJ 
arontid  the  liitjl),  ami  sliarjily  downward  again.  The  fulness  in  tlic 
IiiwiT  I'dgt'  of  the  iiwvnding  [Rirtiim  of  this  short  figure  of  eight  is 
taki'n  up  by  the  change  in  llio  direction  of  the  bandage.  Tlie  ful- 
mw  in  tlic  descending  jKirtinu  is  kept  up  out  of  the  way  by  tbe 
thiiml)  and  linger  ni  one  hand,  and  is  pasted  smoothly  backward 
against  ihe  rest  of  the  bamhige  (Fig.  40.%).  The  dart  thus  made 
and  folded  Imck  sticks  instantly.  Aiidtlier  spiral  turn  may  now 
he  inlrmhiivd,  and  thou  a  figure  of  eight,  or  the  figures  of  eight 
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each  with  a  dart  in  the  downward  turn  may  be  applied  without 
intervening  spirals.  In  this  manner  any  portion  of  any  limb,  no 
matter  what  its  shape,  can  be  evenly  covered  with  the  bandage, 
various  turns  of  which  shouU  be  well  rubbed  together  before  the 
gypsum  has  time  to  set 

In  starting  a  second  bandage,  one  should  select  the  descend- 
ing turn  of  a  figure  of  eight  some  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
upper  margin  of  the  first  bandage.  The  second  bandage  should 
be  directed  downward,  so  that  it  will  exactly  follow  the  first  band- 
age aroimd  the  limb  and  upward.  This  avoids  any  break  between 
the  first  bandage  and  the  second.  A  sufficient  number  of  figures 
of  eight,  or  spiral  turns,  are  tlien  applied  to  complete  the  cover- 
ing of  the  required  area.  If  a  thicker  bandage  is  required,  the 
third  one  should  he  begun  at  the  bottom  and  should  cover  the  area 
covered  by  the  first  one.  The  fourth  one  should  overlap  the  third 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  should  cover  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  second  one.  This  method  of  application  gives  a  more 
even  and  stronger  splint  than  if  each  bandage  were  made  to  cover 
but  a  small  area,  and  that  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

If  the  gj'psum  bandages  have  been  applied  in  the  manner 
described,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  all  lines  exactly  paral- 
lel that  should  be  so,  and  to  see  that  the  pattern  made  by  the 
intersection  of  the  ascending  and  descending  ]x>rtions  of  the  figure 
of  eight  turns  lies  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  tlie  limb,  the 
finished  plaster  splint  will  be  much  admired;  but  if  the  turns 
of  tlie  bandages  have  been  irregularly  applied,  it  may  l)e  better 
to  obscure  them  by  the  application  of  additional  gypsum  cream. 
Some  of  the  powdered  gypsum  should  be  stirred  into  water  until 
tliin  paste  is  made.  This  should  be  rubl)ed  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  finished  splint,  and  smoothed  off  by  means  of  a  wet 
cloth  or  compress.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  give  the  splint  this 
smooth  surface  whenever  it  is  likc»ly  to  be  soiled  by  escaping 
urine,  discharge  from  a  wound,  etc. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  during  the  application  of 
gj'|>sum  bandages  the  limb  should  be  held  exactly  in  the  position 
which  it  is  desired  to  maintain.  Flexion  of  a  joint  or  correction 
of  a  mis]>laced  fracture  is  possible  while  the  plaster  is  still  soft, 
but  it  breaks  the  commencing  crystallization,  and  makes  a  weak 
8|K)t  in  the  splint.     Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  limb  should 
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be  carefully  Tiiaintained  until  the  plaster  has  fully  set.  This  re- 
quires perhaps  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  freshness 
of  the  gj'psum.  During  this  period  the  limb  should  be  held,  or 
so  arranged  upon  loosely  filled  sandbags,  or  hard  pillows^  that  its 
weight  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  surface,  and  does  not  rest 
upon  a  single  transverse  ridge. 

It  takes  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  for  a  plaster  splint 
to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  during  this  period  the  air  should 
have  access  to  the  surface.  Adjacent  iK)rtion8  of  the  body,  whethcT 
above  or  below  the  splint,  may,  of  course,  be  covered. 

As  soon  as  tlie  plaster  s])lint  has  been  applied,  the  circula- 
tion in  the  portion  of  the  limb  beyond  it  should  be  examined 
Color  should  promptly  return  after  pressure  made  with  the  finger 
is  removed,  and  the  toes  or  finger-tips  should  not  be  much  colder 
than  those  of  the  corre8ix)nding  extremity.  If  the  quality  of  the 
circulation  is  doubtful,  one  should  wait  a  few  minutes  to  see  if 

• 

it  improves.  If  it  does  not,  the  plaster  splint  should  be  split  from 
end  to  end,  and  any  underlying  constricting  bandage  should  be 
cut  This  will  relieve  the  undue  pressure.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  splint.  An  outside  bandage  of  gauze  or  other 
flexible  material  should  be  applied  over  it  to  keep  it  in  positicnL 

Bemoval  of  a  Oypsum  Splint. — Various  saws  and  scissors  have 
been  devised  for  cutting  through  a  g>']wum  splint.  Most  of  them 
are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  They  work  well  enough  on  certain 
portions  of  the  splint,  but  when  it  lies  close  to  a  bone  beneath, 
or  follows  a  convex  surface,  like  the  front  of  the  ankle,  these 
instruments  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory  tool  is  a  sharjvbladed  knife.  This  may  be  as  large 
as  a  pruning-knife,  or  as  small  as  an  ordinary  penknife;  either 
one  answers  [)erfeetly  well  if  the  blade  is  sharp. 

The  surgeon  selects  the  line  uix)n  which  the  plaster  splint  is 
to  be  cut,  and  marks  the  same  with  a  swab  of  wet  absorbent  cotton. 
He  then  draws  the  knife  the  full  length  of  it,  making  only  moder- 
ate pressure.  lie  draws  it  through  the  line  a  second  time,  mak- 
ing a  little  firmer  pressure.  He  then  draws  the  cotton  once  more 
along  the  line,  filling  the  cut  with  water.  As  the  knife  is  drawn 
through  the  cut  the  third  time,  the  blade  is  inclined  sharply  to 
one  side.  At  the  fourth  cut  it  is  sharply  inclined  to  the  opposite 
side.    In  this  manner  a  gutter  is  cut  out  of  the  plaster,  which  will 
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prevent  the  knife  from  "  binding "  in  a  deep  cut.  These  vari- 
ous steps  are  repeated  until  the  cut  has  extended  through  the 
plaster  to  the  sheet  wadding  or  absorbent  cotton  beneath.  This 
material  prevents  the  knife  from  cutting  the  patient  unless  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  force  is  applied.  By  following  this 
technique  one  can  easily  cut  through  a  gypsum  splint  of  the  leg 
and  foot  in  five  or  six  minutes. 

To  Cut  a  Window  or  Fenestra. — This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  permit  the  dressing  of  a  wound  without  the  removal  of  a  gj'p- 
sum  splint,  as  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  etc.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  wound,  it  is  usually  better  to  apply  molded  plaster 
splints,  both  longitudinal  and  circular,  rather  than  to  cut  numer- 
ous fenestra?. 

In  every  case  the  site  of  the  wound  should  be  determined  by 
longitudinal  and  transverse  measurements  made  before  the  limb 
is  bandaged.  The  appearance  of  the  limb  is  so  altered  by  the 
application  of  a  plaster  splint  that  it  is  imwise  to  trust  to  mem- 
ory as  a  guide  to  the  cutting  of  the  fenestra.  The  gauze  dressing 
which  is  used  to  cover  the  wound  should  correspond  to  the  size  of 
the  fenestra  to  be  cut,  and  it  should  be  held  in  place  by  only  one 
or  two  circular  turns  of  bandage.  This  will  make  it  imnecessary 
to  cut  through  many  thicknesses  of  gauze,  and  the  plaster  splint 
will  fit  the  limb  more  accurately  than  it  will  if  many  thicknesses 
of  gauze  are  wound  around  the  limb. 

The  fenestra  is  marked  out  with  a  knife  or  pencil,  according 
to  the  measurements  taken  before  the  limb  was  covered.  The 
gypsum  splint  is  then  cut  through  layer  by  layer  in  the  man- 
ner described  for  the  removal  of  a  splint.  This  should  be  done 
after  the  plaster  has  set,  but  before  it  has  fully  dried.  The  inner 
dressing  may  be  removed  immediately  and  reapplied,  or  it  need 
not  be  disturbed  imtil  later.  In  every  case  a  thick  pad  or  com- 
press should  Ije  used  to  fill  up  the  gap  made  by  the  removal  of 
the  plaster.  This  should  be  held  in  place  with  a  firm  circular 
bandage;  otherwise  the  portion  of  skin  underlying  the  fenestra 
will  likely  become  very  edematous. 

Molded  Gsrpsum,  or  Plaster  Splints. — Splints  freshly 
made  from  gjpsum  bandages  and  molded  to  the  injured  part  before 
the  gypsum  has  set,  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  and  lower  extremity.  They  can  be  applied 
47 
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immediately  after  a  fracture,  since  they  do  not  dangerously  in- 
terfere with  the  swelling  of  the  limb  as  a  circular  plaster  splint 
may  do.  They  are  sufficiently  light  and  can  be  applied  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure;  while  unlike  wood,  they  can  be  molded  to  fit 
the  curved  portions  of  the  body.  Such  splints,  weight  for  weight, 
have  not  the  strength  of  a  circular  plaster  splint,  nor  are  they 
to  be  recommended  wlien  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward 
recurrence  of  displacement  in  the  case  of  a  fresh  fracture. 

In  most  cases  two  molded  splints  are  desirable.  Each  should 
be  broad  enough  to  encircle  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  limb 
to  which  it  is  to  he  apjJied.  The  curve  thus  given  to  the  splint 
adds  greatly  to  its  strength.  Its  length  should  be  determined  by 
measurement  before  the  splint  is  made.  For  light  splints  a  single 
roller  bandage  suflSces,  while  for  heavier  ones  two,  or  even  three, 
may  be  required.  In  some  instances  additional  circular  splints 
are  employed  to  fix  the  lateral  ones  in  place  and  make  them  more 
rigid. 

The  required  length  of  the  splint  is  marked  on  a  board  or 
marble  slab.  Tlie  gj'psum  bandage  is  sunk  in  water,  and  after  it 
ceases  to  bubble  it  is  lifted  out  and  squeezed  partially  dry  (see 
p.  708).  Its  loose  011(1  is  then  held  to  the  board  by  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  loft  hand,  and  enough  of  the  bandage  is  im- 
rolled  to  pass  the  second  mark  upon  the  board.  The  unrolling 
should  be  done  in  the  air,  so  that  when  the  bandage  is  allowed 
to  sink  upon  the  board,  it  may  be  free  from  longitudinal  wrinkles. 
The  left  hand,  now  free,  takes  the  bandage  from  the  right,  and 
carries  it  toward  the  loft  until  the  fold  of  the  bandage  just  lies 
on  the  right  hand  mark.  The  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right 
hand  prevent  it  from  l)oing  drawn  beyond  this  mark,  and  the  left 
hand  unrolls  sufficient  bandage  to  pass  the  left  hand  mark.  This 
second  layer  of  bandage  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  first,  and  the 
two  are  rubl)ed  together  by  a  stroke  of  the  right  hand  made  from 
left  to  right  before  the  bandage  is  changed  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right.  The  bandage  is  carried  backward  and  forward  in 
this  manner  until  the  splint  has  the  required  thickness.  A  little 
time  is  saved  if  an  assistant  guards  the  turns  of  the  bandage  at 
one  of  the  marks,  and  rubs  the  various  layers  together. 

The  completed  splint  should  be  at  once  molded  to  the  bare 
limb.     Hairs  should  have  been  shaved  off,  or  pasted  to  the  akin 
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with  vaseline,  so  that  they  will  not  become  imbedded  in  the  plas- 
ter; or  the  splint,  before  its  application,  may  be  lined  with  a 
single  strip  of  canton  flannel,  which  should  slightly  project  at 
the  edges  and  ends.  The  splint  is  applied,  molded  by  the  fingers 
to  fit  the  part,  and  held  in  place  by  a  gauze  bandage  until  it  sets. 
It  may  then  be  left  in  place,  or  the  surgeon  may  prefer  to  remove 
it,  and  to  lay  it  aside  a  day  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  before 
reapplying  it.  The  latter  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  in  the  late 
treatment  of  fractures.  The  splint  or  splints  may  then  be  cov- 
ered with  some  cotton  or  woolen  fabric  stitched  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  casing.  This  should  be  just  loose  enough  to  follow  easily 
the  curves  of  the  splint. 

If  tsvo  or  more  splints  are  to  be  used,  the  second  should  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  before  the 
first  has  time  to  set 

A  molded  plaster  splint  may  also  be  made  as  above  described, 
except  that  a  fine  wire  cloth  is  substituted  for  the  crinoline  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bandage.  The  splint  so  made  is  considerably 
stronger  than  one  in  which  crinoline  is  employed. 

Beenforcing  a  Oypsnin  Splint. — It  is  often  desirable  to  increase 
the  strength  of  a  molded  or  circular  gypsum  splint  in  order  to 
prevent  it  breaking  at  some  point  where  the  strain  is  gi'eatest; 
for  example,  opposite  the  groin  in  the  case  of  a  spica  of  the  groin. 

The  material  used  for  reenforcing  the  gjjisum  splint  is  gen- 
erally a  light  strip  of  metal,  measuring  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
width  and  onc-thirty-second  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  A  coarse  wire  cloth  cut  into  strips,  or 
even  thin  strips  of  wood,  may  also  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
technique  of  application  is  as  follows,  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
bandage:  The  limb  is  encased  with  protective  material  (see  p. 
703),  and  it  is  then  bandaged  with  gY}>suin  bandages  until  one- 
half  of  the  required  number  of  bandages  has  l)een  employed.  The 
thin  metal  strips  are  then  bent  until  they  accurately  fit  the  part 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  are  covered  in  by  the  remain- 
ing gypsum  bandages,  and  the  dressing  is  complete. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  metal  strip  a  greater 
hold  upon  the  plaster;  for  example,  if  a  circular  splint  is  made 
in  two  portions,  with  a  gap  between  them  to  permit  of  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds,  or  of  extension  of  the  limb  in  cases  of  compound 
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fracture.  Under  such  circumstances  a  piece  of  tin  should  be  riv- 
eted to  either  end  of  the  metal  strip,  and  slightly  curved  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  limb. 

If  the  recnforcing  strips  of  coarse  wire  cloth  are  used  in  a 
molded  plaster  splint,  they  should  be  shaped  to  the  limb  before 
the  splint  is  made.  Such  recnforcing  material  can  then  be  incor- 
porated in  the  molded  splint  as  the  latter  is  made. 

Gjrpsuxn  or  Plaster  Casts. — It  is  often  desirable  to  obtain 
a  cast  of  some  portion  of  the  body  for  purposes  of  demonstration, 
or  for  means  of  comparison  in  order  to  show  the  change  produced 
by  a  growth,  or  during  treatment,  or  as  a  guide  to  the  manu- 
facture of  ortho})edic  apparatus.  Such  a  cast  may  be  obtained  in 
several  ways;  thus  every  circular  plaster  bandage,  when  removed, 
is  a  mold  of  the  part  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact.  It  is 
usually,  however,  a  very  imi)erfect  mold,  since  even  with  the 
greatest  care  it  is  imi)ossible  to  make  the  bandage  press  equally 
upon  every  portion  of  the  skin.  A  better  method,  therefore,  is  to 
employ  a  semifluid  cream,  or  paste,  made  of  powdered  gypsum 
and  water.  The  portion  of  the  body  of  which  a  cast  is  desired  is 
half  submerged  in  this  paste,  and  kept  there  until  the  latter  sets. 
Its  upper  surface  is  then  greased,  and  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  paste 
is  added  to  coni[)letcly  surroimd  the  ])ortion  of  the  body  in  ques- 
tion. When  this  has  also  set,  the  two  half  molds  are  removed. 
When  they  arc  ap})licd  together,  they  form  a  complete  mold,  from 
which  a  more  or  less  perfect  cast  can  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  workman. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  obtain  a  cast  of  the  foot  from  which 
to  make  braces  for  the  correction  of  flatfoot.  To  do  this  success- 
fully requires  not  a  little  skill,  and  the  description  of  the  technique 
employed  will  cnal'le  one  to  make  a  cast  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  body  in  a  similar  manner.     The  directions  are  as  follows: 

lleuiove  by  shaving  or  clij)  short  the  hairs  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  toes  and  foot.  Oil  or  grease  every  bit  of  the  skin,  so  that 
it  may  not  adhere  to  the  plaster.  Let  the  patient  lie  down 
with  the  outer  side  of  the  affected  foot  downward.  Make  an  oval 
ring  with  a  heavy  bath  towel,  and  cover  it  with  four  or  five  thick- 
nesses of  newspai)er.  Place  the  foot  in  the  depression  thus  caused, 
and  fill  the  depression  with  the  gypsmn  cream  or  plaster  until 
it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  second  toe,  and  is  half  way  up  the 
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heel  (Fig,  400).  Thia  gj'paum  cream  is  made  by  stirring  freshly 
calcined  powdered  gj'paum  into  -warm  water.  The  water  should 
not  be  too  warm,  as  the  slaking  of  the  gypsum  increases  the  heat 
somewhat  It  is  a  matter  of  nice  judgment  to  determine  when 
the  cream  is  just  thick  enough.     As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to 


The  Mold  Half 


have  it  too  thin  than  too  thick,  since  if  it  will  not  pour  readily, 
it  may  not  flow  into  all  crevices,  and  air  spaces  will  remain  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  plaster,  and  nn  imperfect  mold  will  result. 
If  the  cream  is  too  thin,  it  does  not  set  readily,  and  flows  away 
from  the  foot  Wlien  of  just  the  right  consistency  it  can  bo  heaped 
up  around  the  foot,  and  will  remain  there  while  adapting  itself 
to  the  shape  of  the  latter. 

When  the  first  half  of  the  mold  has  set,  its  upper  surface 
should  be  oiled  or  greased,  so  that  the  second  half  may  not  stick 
to  it  A  frcsli  lot  of  gjpsum  cream  is  prepared  and  is  poured 
very  slowly  over  the  exposed  portion  of  the  foot.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  tliat  it  is  everywhere  of  sulficient  thickness  to 
permit  of  its  removal  without  breaking. 

When  the  second  half  of  the  mold  has  set,  it  is  trimmed  down 
somewhat,  so  that  its  area  of  contact  wirh  the  first  half  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  zone  alxiut  half  an  inch  wide.  It  is  then  carefully 
wedged  up  from  the  first  half  and  removed.     The  foot  is  then 
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withdrawn  from  the  first  half  of  tlic  mold,  and  both  parts  are  set 
aside  to  dry  (Fig.  407), 

When  the  mold  is  dry,  or  even  before  it  is  dry,  if  one  ia  very 
careful,  its  whole  interior  ia  oiled  or  greased  and  its  two  halves 


are  tied  together  in  llioir  correct  relation,  lis  interior  is  then 
filled  witli  a  gjpwiiiii  cri-iiiii  sniiicwiint  thinner  than  that  employed 
in  making  the  mold.  The  mold  rIiouM  be  held  in  such  a  position 
during  this  process  tliat  air  iimy  fimi  ready  exit.  Mold  and  cast 
should  Ix;  set  aside  to  allow  the  latter  to  become  thoroughly  hard. 
The  molds  are  then  broken  and  removed,  and  slight  irregularities 
in  the  cast  are  1  rimmed  off,  or  filled  in  with  plaster  cream,  as  the 
case  may  require.  Tn  the  case  of  flatfoot  it  is  usually  customary 
to  jmrtially  correct  the  deformity  in  the  cast  by  shaving  away 
some  of  the  jilaslcir  from  the  under  or  inner  side  of  the  cast  before 
sending  it  lo  tlie  brace-maker.  The  area  which  the  brace  should 
cover  should  be  marked  on  the  cast  with  pencil. 

Plaster  Jacket. — A  plastc^r  jacket  is  merely  a  heavy  circular 
gypsum  splint  of  tlie  trunk,  or  possibly  of  the  trunk  and  head.  It 
is  usually  applied  for  some  condition,  sueli  as  tuhc^n'ulosis  of  the 
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spine,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  continue  the  treatment  for 
many  months ;  hence,  the  jacket  should  he  made  with  great  care. 

In  most  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient's  spine  should  be 
fully  extended  during  the  application  of  the  jacket,  and  until  the 
gypsum  has  set  This  is  accomplished  by  suspending  the  patient 
from  a  tripod,  or  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  a  part  of  the  weight 
being  borne  upon  straps  which  pass  under  the  arm,  but  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  weight  resting  on  straps  passed  under  the  chin 
and  occiput  The  patient  should  wear  a  light  balbriggan  under- 
shirt or,  still  better,  a  cylinder  of  stockinette,  with  two  holes  for 
the  arms.  In  either  case  a  strip  of  gauze  bandage  should  be  placed 
between  the  stockinette  and  the  baclc,  and  another  one  between  the 
stockinette  and  the  chest,  to  be  used  as  scratching  strings.  These 
will  add  greatly  to  the  patient's  comfort,  and  will  serve  to  remove 
a  considerable  amount  of  cast  off  epithelium. 

Bony  prominences,  such  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
bra;, should  be  protected  from  imdue  pressure  by  strips  of  saddler's 
felt  placed  on  either  side  of  them.  Bandages  employed  for  the 
jacket  should  be  three  inches  in  width.  From  six  to  twelve  are 
needed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient.  The  manner  of  their 
application  is  in  general  that  of  an  ascending  or  descending  spiral 
bandage  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  with  additional  forward  and 
backward  turns  over  the  shoulders,  or  combined  with  the  figure  of 
eight  bandage  of  both  axilla;  (p.  618).  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  various  layers  of  bandage  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  together  as  they  are  applied. 

After  the  gyi)suni  has  set,  but  before  it  is  fully  dry,  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  of  the  plaster  jacket  and  the  holes  for  the  arms 
are  trimmed  out  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  stockinette  is 
then  turned  over  these  raw  edges,  and  held  in  place  by  stitches 
passing  between  the  upper  and  lower  margins. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 
GENERAL  ANESTHESIA^ 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Underlsring  Principles. — For  practical  purposes  general  or 
complete  anevsthesia  is  an  induced  sleep,  brought  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  mildly  poisonous 
drugs,  which  benumb  the  sensations  and  cloud  or  obliterate  con- 
sciousness. Some  of  the  drugs  employed  are  pronounced  sleep 
producers,  while  others  have  a  greater  effect  in  dulling  the  sensa- 
tions. There  has  been  a  long  search  for  something  which  will 
obliterate  the  sensation  of  pain  throughout  the  bcxly  while  leaving 
the  patient  in  full  possession  of  his  consciousness.  A  hypnotized 
person  may  be  incapable  of  jwrceiving  pain  while  retaining  con- 
sciousness in  other  resj)ects;  but  the  possibilities  of  such  complete 
hypnosis  arc  limited.  The  nearest  j)ractical  approach  to  conscious- 
ness without  pain  is  sccmi  in  spinal  anosthcsia.  While  the  advan- 
tages of  retained  consciousness  during  some  operations  are  self- 
evident,  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  obliteration  of  consciousness 
is  often  desirable. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  and  of  new 
ways  of  administering  anesthetics,  lH)th  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, the  subject  of  anesthesia  has  iKrome  complex  and  not  a  little 
confusing  to  the  beginner.  There  are,  however,  certain  under- 
lying principles  which  must  l)e  observed  no  matter  what  the  tech- 
nic,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  ^luch  has  been  written  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  anesthetist.  It  is  true  that  the  patient's  life 
is  placed  in  his  hands.     A  similar  situation  exists  at  a  wedding — 

*  The  atK'antiiK<^  of  K^'ncral  anesthesia  in  the  performance  of  many  opo^ons 
which  iiro  thenii^'lves  of  a  minor  character,  make  it  desirable  to  include  in  this 
book  a  chapter  on  anesthesia.  The  subject  Is  treated  in  a  general  way,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  ser^'iceable  to  all  beginners  in  anesthesia,  the  need  of  in- 
struction in  this  field  having  been  widely  recognized  in  the  past  few  yeaiB. 
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not  at  a  funeral.  Let  the  ceremony  of  an  operation  suggest  the 
joy  of  the  former  rather  than  the  gloom  of  the  latter.  Flippancy 
on  the  part  of  the  anesthetist  is  inexcusable^  but  a  manifest  delight 
in  the  performance  of  his  task  will  both  cheer  the  patient  and 
inspire  confidence,  for  a  person  usually  does  well  what  he  takes 
pleasure  and  pride  in  doing. 

There  is  also  much  difference  in  opinion  as  to  who  should  give 
an  anesthetic;  some  advocating  that  a  nurse  should  be  fitted  for 
this  work,  others  holding  that  every  graduate  doctor  should  be 
sufficiently  trained  to  give  satisfaction  as  an  anesthetist.  Still 
others  hold  that  anesthesia  should  be  made  a  specialty  and  its  prac- 
tice restricted  by  law  to  doctors  with  special  qualifications  for  it. 
There  is  one  rule,  however,  upon  which  nearly  everyone  will  agree, 
and  that  is,  that  the  person  who  gives  the  anesthetic  should  not  be 
the  one  who  performs  the  operation,  however  brief  it  may  be.  This 
rule,  even  though  not  a  legal  requirement,  should  be  disregarded 
only  in  emergencies. 

Confidence. — The  first  step  toward  a  successful  anesthesia 
is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  Previous  acquaint- 
ance may  have  established  it,  but  usually  the  anesthetist  is  almost 
or  quite  a  stranger.  Under  such  circumstances  minute  details  are 
of  great  moment.  Personal  neatness,  familiarity  with  the  appa- 
ratus, an  unhesitating  method  of  procedure,  all  produce  an  instan- 
taneous effect  on  the  unusually  alert  mind  of  the  patient.  Just 
how  the  anesthetist  is  to  impress  his  personality  on  the  patient  in 
the  few  minutes  that  are  at  his  disposal — whether  by  earnest  con- 
versation, by  almost  complete  silence,  by  irrelevant  remarks 
("  jollying  "),  by  a  hand  clasp,  or  by  some  other  way — each  indi- 
vidual must  decide  for  himself.  In  some  manner  this  confidence 
must  be  gained  if  possible. 

Fear  should  be  dispelled  by  the  person  and  conversation  of  the 
anesthetist.  The  suggestion  of  an  easy  sleep  or  interesting  dream 
will  often  favor  the  beginning  of  the  anesthesia  to  an  extent 
surprising  to  one  who  sees  it  tried  for  the  first  time.  Such  a 
speedy  and  quiet  induction  also  lessens  post-anesthetic  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Anesthesia  in  Children. — With  young  children  the  ideal 
plan  is  to  produce  the  anesthesia  during  a  natural  sleep.  This  can 
nsually  be  accomplished  with  chloroform  if  the  mask  is  held  sev- 
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eral  inches  away  from  the  face  and  only  a  few  drops  are  placed 
on  it,  and  it  is  not  brought  nearer  until  the  little  patient  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  odor  of  chloroform  as  shown  by  undis- 
turbed respiration.  It  may  then  be  cautiously  advanced  and  the 
amount  of  chloroform  increased,  but  whenever  the  breathing  is 
disturbed  or  the  child  moves  the  distance  of  the  mask  should  be 
increased.  In  this  way  one  can  usually  chloroform  a  sleeping 
child  in  five  minutes.  If  the  child  is  awake  it  is  sometimes  best 
to  act  promptly;  otherwise  it  may  grow  more  and  more  fright- 
ened until  it  becomes  hysterical. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  of  deaths  of  children 
and  adults  at  the  beginning  of  anesthesia  which  were  due  un- 
questionably to  fright.  In  some  of  them  no  anesthetic  had  been 
given. 

Bystanders. — The  presence  of  a  third  person  at  the  beginning 
of  anesthesia  is  always  desirable.  The  touch  of  a  friend's  hand 
gives  the  patient  comfort.  But  the  third  person,  whether  friend, 
nurse,  or  surgeon,  should  be  quiet  and  never  attempt  to  manage 
the  proceedings — a  function  which  belongs  absolutely  to  the  anes- 
thetist. 

Physical  Examination, — The  physical  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient should  be  ascertained,  and  if  there  is  any  weakness  of  heart, 
lungs,  arteries,  kidneys,  etc.,  the  anesthetist  should  know  it.    How- 
ever, organic  lesions,  unless  extreme  in  degree,  rarely  interfere 
with  the  smooth  progress  of  a  properly  given  anesthetic.     Their 
effect  is  seen  in  convalescence,  especially  if  the  operation  is  a  pro- 
longed  one.    Hence  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  lesions 
should  lead  the  anesthetist  to  make  the  anesthesia  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, while  it  is  even  more  important  for  the  surgeon  to  make  the 
operation  short  and  to  minimize  the  oi)erative  trauma. 

Preparation. — Xo  patient  should  bo  anesthetized  with  a  stom- 
ach full  of  food.  Vomiting,  choking,  and  death  may  be  the  result. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once.  In  case  of  emergency  operations 
a  full  stomach  should  be  washed  out  before  the  anesthetic  is  given. 
This  should  also  bo  the  rule  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  and 
peritonitis  with  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
starve  a  patient  for  a  whole  day  previous  to  anesthesia,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water,  or  even  coffee  or 

tea.  within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  anesthetic    Milk  shoiild 
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never  be  allowed.  It  often  coagulates  in  masses  larger  than  any 
masses  of  solid  food  which  might  be  swallowed. 

The  clothing  should  be  loose  around  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men. This  rule  applies  to  surgical  dressings  and  to  the  usual 
forms  of  clothing.  The  body  should  be  well  protected  against 
undue  loss  of  heat. 

Loose  objects,  including  small  plates  of  teeth,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  mouth.  Full  plates  cannot  be  swallowed,  and  they 
often  aid  breathing  by  keeping  the  lips  and  cheeks  apart.  If  so, 
they  should  not  be  removed. 

Kose,  lii)s,  and  chin  should  be  lightly  smeared  with  cold  cream 
or  oil.  Eyes  should  be  covered  with  a  compress  of  gauze  or  a 
towel. 

One  should  always  have  at  hand  plenty  of  gauze  cut  and  folded 
in  the  proper  size  and  shape  for  use  as  swabs,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  anesthesia ;  two  or  three  clean  towels ;  a  wedge  for  opening  the 
jaws ;  a  tongue  forceps ;  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  stimulants. 

Position. — An  anesthetic  should  be  given  in  a  horizontal  or 
semi-recumbent  position.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  pillow.  In 
exceptional  cases  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  the  patient  may 
breathe  better  when  sitting  bolt  upright.  In  such  a  case  the  anes- 
thetic should  be  started  in  the  position  in  which  the  patient  is 
most  comfortable.  As  unconsciousness  develops  the  position  may 
be  gradually  changed. 

The  neck  should  not  be  unduly  flexed,  twisted,  nor  overex- 
tended, especially  in  stout  persons;  a  slight  change  in  the  position 
of  the  head  may  seriously  embarrass  breathing,  or  equally  relieve 
it  if  made  in  another  direction. 

The  arms  of  the  patient  should  rest  at  his  sides  with  the  fore- 
arms either  flexed  or  extended.  In  the  latter  position  the  thumbs 
may  be  slipixjd  under  the  buttocks  to  prevent  the  arms  from  falling 
off  of  the  table.  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  arm  to  hang  over  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Pressure  upon  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  in  the 
middle  of  the  humerus  may  cause  a  paralysis  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb  and  hand  lasting  some  weeks.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  to  draw  the  arm  up  over  the  head.  As  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  relax  the  head  of  the  humerus  sags  down  against  the 
nerves  coming  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  an  extensive  paralysis 
in  the  arm  and  hand  may  result 
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Restraint. — Xo  unnecessary  weight  should  be  placed  on  the 
chest  or  abdomen.  The  patient's  system  is  sufficiently  taxed  with- 
out raising  with  each  inspiration  the  arm  of  an  assistant  carelessly 
resting  on  the  patient's  chest.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  anesthetist  to 
call  attention  to  this.  If  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  patient, 
pressure  should  not  be  made  over  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  fore- 
arms, the  thighs  just  above  the  knees,  and  the  forehead  are  the 
points  where  pressure  is  most  serviceable.  If  a  firmer  control  is 
needed  the  shoulders  and  hips  may  be  held  down.  There  are  emer 
gencies  when  the  rule  not  to  compress  chest  or  alxlomen  must  he 
temporarily  broken.  I  once  knew  an  anesthetist  left  alone  with 
an  alcoholic  to  sit  astride  the  patient's  abdomen,  hooking  his  own 
feet  under  the  table,  while  with  one  hand  he  grasjied  the  patient's 
neck  and  the  cone,  and  with  the  other  i)oured  on  the  ether.  The 
patient's  arms  and  legs  were  flying  furiously,  but  he  did  not  esc^ajie. 
But  there  is  more  credit  in  avoiding  such  an  emergency  than  in 
meeting  it. 

Should  the  patient  be  restrained  as  a  matter  of  routine  either  by 
tying  or  by  holding?  Opinions  diifer  on  this  point.  It  is  an  econ- 
omy of  labor  to  have  a  patient  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  operating 
table,  especially  if  the  anesthetist  is  an  uncertain  quantity;  but  it 
is  not  a  high  ideal  to  aim  at.  With  plenty  of  assistants  manual 
restraint  is  better,  but  a  })atient  should  not  be  held  until  there  is 
need  for  it.  Theoretically  any  rational  adult  patient  can  be  so 
gently  anesthetized  that  there  will  be  no  struggling.  Practically 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  so  that  restraint  is  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. It  should  never  be  rough,  and  only  felt  by  the  patient  when 
he  makes  an  effort  to  move.  The  feeling  of  being  held  may  stir  up 
the  fight  in  an  oth(»rwise  quiet  patient.  But  the  chief  cause  «if 
struggling  during  anesthesia  is  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  anes- 
thetic is  crowded  too  fast  or  not  enough  air  is  allowed,  so  that  the 
patient  naturally  fights  for  breath.  Under  these  circumstance~s  it 
is  the  anesthetist  that  needs  to  be  held  rather  than  the  patient.  A 
poor  anesthesia  gives  a  struggling  patient. 

Place* — When  circumstances  permit,  it  is  well  to  anesthetize 
the  patient  on  the  operating  table.  Delay  in  transportation  and 
lifting  of  the  patient  are  thereby  avoided.  There  is  also  a  distinct 
advantage  in  letting  the  patient  while  conscious  arrange  himself 
comfortably  on  the  table  where  he  is  to  lie  for  an  hour  or  so.    Pads 
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can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  back  will  not  be  strained.  This  simple 
precaution  may  save  the  patient  from  lying  awake  all  night  with 
an  aching  back.  In  many  cases  timidity  of  the  patient  or  the 
necessity  of  using  a  single  operating  room  for  several  patients  in 
succession  makes  it  impracticable  to  anesthetize  in  the  operating 
room.  If  the  operating  table  is  equipped  with  four-  or  six-inch 
wheels  it  can  be  easily  pushed  from  room  to  room,  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  anesthetized  upon  it 

Preliminary  Medication. — There  are  certain  distinct  bene- 
fits obtained  by  the  preliminary  administration  of  a  narcotic  to  a 
patient  who  is  about  to  take  an  anesthetic.  Fear,  excitement, 
nervousness  are  lesvsened  or  dispelled.  Unconsciousness  is  more 
easily  produced.  The  patient  is  less  sensitive  to  pain,  and  hence 
a  lighter  degree  of  anesthesia  will  be  satisfactory.  Less  anes- 
thetic is  employed.  Excessive  secretion  of  saliva  and  mucus  is 
chocked.  Against  the  use  of  such  drugs  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
pupillary  reflex  is  somewhat  interfered  with;  that  they  delay  re- 
turn to  consciousness,  and  hence  protection  from  inhalation  of 
fluids  by  normal  swallowing  is  postponed ;  they  increase  the 
patient's  post-operative  thirst;  they  do  not  directly  decrease, 
and  probably  in  some  cases  increase,  post-operative  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

The  wise  plan  seems  to  be,  therefore,  to  reserve  their  omploy- 
ment  for  nervous  and  excitable  p)ersons  and  for  muscular  and  alco- 
holic |)crsons,  varying  the  dose  according  to  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ^lorphin  (gr.  i  to  J)  with  atropin  (gr.  j^  to  y^)  given 
hypodermically  one  half  hour  before  the  anesthetic  is  probably  the 
l)ost  combination,  though  some  prefer  scopolamin  or  hyoscin  (grs. 
TZJf  ^^  TFff^  instead  of  atropin.  One  should  not  fall  into  the 
routine  use  of  these  or  any  other  drugs.  In  a  majority  of  in- 
stances a  satisfactory  anesthesia  can  be  produced  without  their 
aid.  They  are  poisons  which  have  to  be  eliminated.  They  should 
l)e  used  only  in  special  cases  in  which  their  benefits  outweigh  their 
disadvantages. 

Induction. — Every  inhalation  anesthesia  should  begin  grad- 
ually, increase  slowly,  and  continue  without  interruption  until  the 
patient  is  fully  anosthotized.  After  that  only  so  much  of  the  anes- 
thetic should  1)0  given  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  just  at 
the  projKT  level.     But  the  amount  used,  whether  small  or  large, 
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should  be  given  continuously,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  in  order 
to  keep  the  patient  steadily  at  the  required  level.  Alternate  heavy 
doses  of  the  anesthetic,  with  intervals  in  which  the  anesthetic  has 
to  be  removed  altogether  to  permit  the  patient  to  come  back  to  a 
safer  condition,  is  the  anesthesia  of  a  tyro.  It  is  like  the  ban- 
ner's attempt  to  steer  a  bicycle.  He  swings  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  of  the  line  he  is  trying  to  follow.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
patient  try  the  apparatus  before  it  contains  any  anesthetic  There 
should  be  no  valves  nor  tubes  so  small  as  to  hamper  in  the  least 
degree  an  easy,  full  breathing. 

The  first  breaths  of  the  anesthetic  should  be  well  diluted  with 
air  or  oxygen.  The  immediate  dangers  of  chloroform  and  ethyl 
chlorid  are  greatly  increased  by  giving  a  concentrated  vapor.  Con- 
centrated ether  vapor  is  most  irritating,  and  even  nitrous  oxid 
should  be  thus  diluted  at  first. 

Bespiration. — liespi ration  should  be  free,  but  not  forced  or 
hurried.  Primary  anesthesia  may  be  hastened  by  forced  deep 
breathing ;  but  unless  one  plans  to  stop  the  anesthetic  as  soon  as 
primary  anesthesia  is  obtained,  such  forcetl  respiration  is  a  dis- 
advantage. It  is  followed  by  a  suspension  of  respiration  iu 
which  the  patient  often  regains  a  bewildered  half-conscious- 
ness and  refuses  to  permit  the  anesthetic  to  continue,  so  that 
force  has  to  be  used  or  else  the  j)atient  allowed  to  regain  full 
consciousness.  Then,  too,  there  is  danger  in  forced  respiration 
that  the  patient  will  obtain  too  concentrated  a  vapor  of  the  an- 
esthetic. 

As  anesthesia  progresses  and  self-control  vanishes  it  is  the  an- 
esthetist's duty  to  see  that  no  harm  conies  to  the  patient.  His 
chief  duty  is  to  watch  the  respiration  and  see  that  it  is  not  ham- 
pered by  a  bad  ^xjsition  of  the  head,  by  tightly  compressed  lips, 
by  a  sagging  backward  of  the  jaw  and  tongue,  by  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  or  fluid  in  the  throat,  or  by  the  arms  of  assistants  or 
weights  j)laccd  upon  the  neck  or  chest.  The  Ixjst  position  for  the 
head  is  in  the  median  line  or  turned  slightly  to  one  side.  Some 
persons  breathe  better  when  the  head  is  on  a  level  with  the  shoul- 
ders and  some  when  it  is  slightly  raised.  If  the  shoulders  are 
raised  on  a  sand  bag  in  order  to  expose  the  neck  for  operation,  a 
smaller  bag  or  pad  should  be  at  hand  to  place  under  the  head  to 
avoid  too  great  extension  of  the  neck. 
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Pulse. — ^Every  anesthetist  should  practice  until  he  is  able  to 
test  the  pulse  in  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  as  easily  as  in 
the  radial.  He  can  then  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  not  have  to  ask  a  nurse  or  other  bystander  what  the 
pulse  is  like.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
anesthesia  solely  by  the  pulse.  It  varies  too  much  and  too  rapidly. 
Moreover,  it  almost  always  outlasts  respiration,  and  may  be  fairly 
good  when  respiration  has  stopped  altogether  and  the  patient  re- 
quires immediate  attention.  It  is  valuable  as  showing  by  its  rapid- 
ity and  weakness  that  excessive  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  or  that 
the  operative  trauma  has  been  prolonged  or  severe.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  anesthetist  may  be  able  to  give  the  operator 
warning  in  time  to  save  the  patient  from  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Intra-abdominal  manipulation  produces  a  shock  which  shows  itself 
at  once  in  rapid,  feeble  pulse  and  altered  respiration.  If  the 
manipulation  is  stopfx^d  the  symptoms  are  quickly  relieved.  In 
deep  dissections  of  the  neck  or  axilla,  pressure  or  traction  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  and  sympathetic  ganglia  may  also  give  a 
weak  and  rapid  pulse. 

Signs  of  Surgical  Anesthesia. — The  time  required  to  pro- 
duce surgical  anesthesia  varies  between  less  than  two  minutes  in 
some  cases  in  which  gas  or  ethyl  chlorid  is  used,  to  twenty  minutes 
in  difficult  cases  in  which  ether  is  used  from  the  start.  With  such 
wide  variations  an  average  is  meaningless. 

As  anesthesia  is  prcKluced  respiration  becomes  deep  and  regu- 
lar. Xervous  tension  of  the  muscles,  if  such  existed,  disappears. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  answer  questions  and  gives  no  sign  that 
they  are  heard.  Reflexes  to  touch  and  pain  are  next  lost.  A  good 
way  to  test  these  is  by  an  attempt  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  The 
effort  will  Ik?  resisted  by  a  patient  not  completely  anesthetized. 
Some  anesthetists  make  the  stupid  mistake  of  touching  the  eyeball 
or  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  with  the  finger  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conjunctival  reflex.  When  there  are  other  reflexes  eas- 
ily and  safely  obtainable  there  is  no  excuse  for  subjecting  a  patient 
to  the  risk  of  conjunctivitis.  If  chloroform  or  ether  is  dropped  into 
the  eye  it  should  immediately  be  washed  out  with  saline  solution. 

If  the  patient  resists  raising  of  the  upi>er  lid  more  anesthetic 
is  required.  When  the  lid  can  be  raised  without  resistance  the 
reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  may  be  observed.     The  size  of  the 
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pupil  varies  with  different  anesthetics  and  different  stages  of  anes- 
thesia. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  iu  the  beginning  of  an 
anesthetic  it  is  mmlerately  contracted  or  dilated  and  reacts  to  light ; 
that  as  anesthesia  grows  deeper  the  pupil  dilates,  hut  still  reacts 
to  light;  and  that  as  anesthesia  reaches  a  dangerous  degree  the 
pupils  are  dilated  and  do  not  react  to  light.  A  preliminary  dose 
of  morphin  contracts  the  pnpils,  am]  if  it  it;  a  large  dose  they  may 
react  very  little,  even  in  light  anesthesia.  Atropin  has  the  opi»o- 
site  effect  of  giving  these  an  unnatural  dilation,  and  it,  too,  may 
prevent  their  reaction  to  light. 

The  anesthetic  may  stimulate  secretion  of  saliva  and  mucus, 
compelling  the  patient  to  swallow  frequently.  When  the  reflexes  are 
abolished  swallowing  ceases. 
Its  absence  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  signs  of  surgical  anesthesia. 
The  pain  reflex  may  be 
tested  by  lightly  pinching  the 
patient  The  operator  gives 
the  best  test  when  he  puts  tbe 
scalpel  to  the  patient's  skiii. 

The  character  of  the  respi- 
ration is  in  itself  a  most  reli- 
able sign  of  the  depth  of  anes- 
thesia. In  a  perfect  surgical 
ancsthefiia  it  is  deep  and  regu- 
lar, like  a  per.«on  iu  a  heavy 
sleep  after  hard  work  or  a 
jwriod  of  escitenieut.  If  the 
anesthesia  becomes  too  light, 
the  patient  will  sigh  or  respi- 
rations will  become  irregular. 
If  anesthesia  becomes  too  deep, 
respiration  becomes  snoring 
and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
tliroat  are  absolutely  flabby 
and  without  tone,  or  respiration  may  b<'rome  rapid  and  shallow,  or 
resj)iralion  may  cease  entirely.  1  believe  that  a  good  observer  with 
experience  in  the  art  might  bo  blindfolded  and  yet  give  a  satisfar- 
torj'  anesthesia,  being  guided  simply  by  the  sound  of  the  respiration. 
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COMPLICATIONS  DURING  ANESTHESU 

Cranpresaed  Ups. — Compression  of  the  lips  is  easily  over- 
come by  passing  a  finger  between  them.  If  a  patient  has  no 
teeth  the  jaws  may  close  so  far  that  even  relaxed  lips  become  an 
obstniclion  to  respiration. 

Displaced  Jaw,^ — Sage^ing  backward  of  the  jaw  and  tongue 
can  be  overcome  by  lifting  the  jaw  forward,  in  this  manner:  First 
depress  the  chin  to  unlock  the  teeth  if  they  are  in  contact.  Then 
lift  the  jaw  forward  by  pressing  one  or  both  thumbs  under  its 


Fig.  409.— Two  Ttpu  of  Mouth  Gao.  B  is  we<Ue-sluiped  and  can  be  UMd  to  pry 
open  the  jaw.  The  mouth  muat  be  partly  open  before  A  cbh  be  inaerted.  It 
■tsys  in  place  better  than  B  in  most  caaea. 

angles,  the  middle  finger  resting  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  When 
it  is  forward  press  it  upward  so  that  the  teeth  may  interlock.  Very 
little  pressure  is  then  required  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  if  the 
patient's  hea.l  is  turne<l  slightly  to  one  side,  the  jaw  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  good  position  without  being  held.  This  technie 
is  easily  carried  out  on   a   patient  fully   anesthetized.      If  the 
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muscles  are  rigid  it  is  much  more  difficult.  It  is  then  usually 
necessary  to  pry  the  teeth  apart  with  a  wedge,  blunt  clamp,  or 
other  instrument,  and  seize  and  draw  forward  the  tongue.  A 
wooden  wedge  is  the  best  instrument  for  prying  open  the  mouth 
(Fig.  408).  It  is  less  likely  to  break  the  teeth  than  a  metal  in- 
strument. As  soon  as  free  respiration  is  reestablished  and  mus- 
cular spasm  subsides,  the  maneuver  above  mentioned  for  bringing 
the  jaw  forward  can  be  carried  out.  Figure  409  shows  two  styles 
of  gag  for  keeping  the  jaws  apart.  They  require  attention  to  see 
that  they  do  not  slip  off  the  teeth,  especially  if  the  patient  has  lost 
one  or  more  molar  teeth. 

Tongue. — The  tongue  can  be  seized  with  a  gauze  compress, 
or  pierced  with  a  needle  and  thread,  or  pierced  with  a  tongue  for- 
ceps made  like  a  needle  and  flat  ring.  These  things  can  do  no 
serious  injury.  Forceps  which  hold  by  compression,  or  worse  still, 
an  artery  clamp,  may  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  be  so  firmly 
applied  as  to  nip  a  piece  out  of  the  tongue.  In  cases  proved  to 
be  difficult  it  is  well  to  pass  a  thread  through  the  tongue  in  order 
to  avoid  repeated  attacks  of  suffocation.  Of  course,  no  professional 
anesthetist  will  admit  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.'  Still,  a 
tongue  forceps  should  always  be  at  hand. 

Excitement. — It  was  formerly  customary  to  speak  of  a  stage 
of  excitement  through  which  a  patient  passed  to  reach  the  stage 
of  surgical  anesthesia.  Now  that  anesthetics  are  chemically  purer, 
excitement  is  no  longer  the  rule,  and  is  to  be  classed  rather  as  a 
complication.  Probably  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  laughs  when 
taking  "  laughing  gas,''  as  nitrous  oxid  used  to  be  called.  So,  too, 
when  the  other  anesthetics  are  properly  given  excitement  is  rare, 
being  chiefly  seen  in  alcoholics. 

The  first  cause  for  oxcitcnicnt  is  a  feeling  of  suffocation  due  to 
a  too  concentrated  vapor.  The  remedy  is  a  breath  or  two  of  fresh 
air,  followed  by  a  more  gradual  administration  of  the  anesthetic, 
unless  one  wishes  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  restraining  a 
struggling  patient  and  compelling  him  to  breathe  a  dangerously 
concentrated  vapor.  But  even  though  the  anesthesia  is  given  projv 
erly,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  excitement  occurs.  These  pa- 
tients, as  has  already  been  stated,  are  chiefly  alcoholics,  and  espe- 
cially w(»ll-(levoloped  men,  accustomed  to  give  their  muscles  full 
play — athletes,  longshoremen,  etc.    With  these  patients  a  prelimi- 
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nary  dose  of  morphin  is  of  the  greatest  assistance.  If  this  or  some 
similar  drug  is  not  given,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  patient 
and  to  keep  constantly  crowding  the  anesthetic  upon  him  until 
he  succumbs.  This  should  never  be  done  when  his  respiration  is 
impeded  in  any  way.  As  narcosis  deepens  the  excitement  passes 
off,  active  profanity  subsiding  to  some  half-articulate  words  rap- 
idly repeated.  The  anesthetist  then  freshens  or  changes  the  cone 
into  which  the  patient  has  been  violently  spitting,  and  settles  him- 
self for  the  period  of  surgical  anesthesia.  Such  a  patient  should  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  he  may  not  repeat  the 
fight,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  "  soak  it  to  him  "  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  cannot  possibly  revive  until  long  after  he  has 
been  placed  in  bed.  Such  action  is  a  confession  of  unskillfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  anesthetist  to  which  no  one  who  has  a  real  pride 
in  his  work  will  resort. 

Saliva  in  the  Pharjrnx. — As  anesthesia  deepens,  swallow- 
ing becomes  imperfect  or  ceases,  and  saliva  collects  in  the  pharynx. 
The  amount  differs  in  different  persons,  with  different  anesthetics 
and  with  different  anesthetists.  If  the  secretion  interferes  with 
respiration  it  should  bo  removed.  A  good  instrument  for  the 
purpose  is  a  curved  clamp  seven  inches  long,  holding  a  gauze  swab 
not  larger  than  the  finger.  If  the  patient's  head  is  kept  turned 
to  one  side  the  saliva  will  accumulate  in  the  pouch  of  the  lower 
cheek,  from  which  place  it  is  easily  removed ;  or  it  may  be  drained 
out  by  a  strip  of  gauze.  To  clear  the  pharynx,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  jaws  with  a  mouth  gag  and  then  to  pass  the 
sponge  clamp  well  back  over  the  curve  of  the  tongue.  The  saliva 
should  be  swept  to  one  side  and  dragged  out  along  the  cheek.  In 
this  way  a  much  greater  quantity  can  be  extracted  than  by  simply 
passing  the  swab  in  and  out. 

By  a  laboratory  suction  pump  connected  with  a  two-necked 
bottle,  it  is  possible  to  suck  all  blood  and  saliva  from  the  pharynx 
(Fig.  410).  This  device,  long  used  by  dentists,  has  recently  been 
employed  for  tonsillectomy  and  other  ojHjrations  on  the  throat  with 
complete  success. 

Vomiting, — Vomiting  in  anesthesia  is  usually  a  sign  of  re- 
turning consciousness  or  the  resumption  of  activity  by  a  set  of 
benumbed  reflexes.  Hence  it  almost  always  occurs  as  the  patient 
passes  from  a  deeper  state  of  anesthesia  to  a  lighter  one*    It  not 
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infrequently  takrs  |)liire  fmiri  ihis  sniiie  caiirii'  in  the  bcgiTiiiing 
of  an  aiiesllieisia  if  the  ailniiiiistrutimi  is  an  nnevmi  one.  There 
are  mvasionally  met  eusei-  in  whieh  vuniltiii^  is  imluccil  Iiy  ibe 
first  snioil  (if  the  anestholir;  hiit  t\n-y  arc  very  nire.  ami  tlie  anes- 
thetist will  timl  that  as  his  skill  ini'ieascs  lie  will  rarvly  sec  vomit- 
ing lH.'fore  tho  end  ui  an  anesthesia,    if  the  vumitcd  matter  iu  umall 
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anesthetist  should  be  on  the  watch  to  clear  the  patient's  throat  by 
a  clamped  sponge  or  his  finger;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  invert 
the  patient  to  clear  his  throat  and  enable  him  to  breathe  freely 
again.  This  is  a  very  good  practice  with  a  child,  whose  light 
weight  enables  one  to  draw  him  quickly  over  the  head  of  the  oper- 
ating table  and  to  supix)rt  him  in  a  vertical  inverted  position  for  a 
half  minute  or  until  normal  respiration  is  restored. 

Such  accidents  delay  the  anesthesia,  since  their  careful  treat- 
ment may  bring  the  patient  nearly  back  to  complete  consciousness. 
But  it  is  always  the  safe  rule  to  restore  free  respiration  before  giv- 
ing any  more  of  the  anesthetic.  The  practice,  far  too  common,  of 
looking  on  vomiting  merely  as  an  indication  for  crowding  the  anes- 
thetic is  unwise  and  dangerous. 

There  is  also  a  vomiting  which  precedes  death  on  the  table, 
and  which  is  more  a  pouring  out  of  stomach  contents  through  re- 
laxed passages  than  it  is  a  true  vomiting.  Inversion  is  an  excellent 
practice  in  these  cases,  as  this  position  clears  the  throat,  while  the 
added  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  may  stimulate  respiratory  move- 
ments. Artificial  respiration  should  then  be  carried  out  for  some 
minutes. 

MuBCiQar  Spasms. — The  muscles  may  undergo  tonic  or  clonic 
contractions  during  anesthesia.  A  patient  with  jaws  set  and  mus- 
cles of  the  throat  firmly  contracted,  making  violent  respiratory 
movements,  but  getting  no  air  into  his  trachea,  and  hence  growing 
blacker  every  second,  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  and  rtnjuires  im- 
mediate attention.  The  apparatus  should  invariably  be  removed, 
so  that  the  patient's  first  breath  may  be  pure  air.  The  jaws  should 
then  be  pried  apart  and  the  tongue  brought  forward.  With  a  deep 
sigh  the  air  rushes  into  the  trachea,  cyanosis  disap]>ears  with  two 
or  three  baths,  and  muscular  spasm  subsides.  Possibly  saliva  or 
mucus  may  need  to  be  wii)ed  from  the  throat.  The  anesthesia 
should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  respiration  is  free  and  deep  cyanosis 
18  gone — that  is,  usually  after  two  or  throe  full  breaths  have 
\hh}\\  taken.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  give  a  less  concen- 
trated vapor,  as  neglect  of  this  precaution  caused  the  muscular 
spasm. 

Clonic  muscular  spasms,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities, 
seen  for  the  most  part  in  alcoholics,  are  not  dangerous,  but  most 
annoying  to  the  surgeon  and  hence  to  the  anes^  '^ 
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in  the  position  of  the  patient's  body  may  stop  the  spasms,  but 
usually  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  anesthetic  or  to  push  the  anes- 
thesia to  a  deeper  stage. 

Cyanosis. — Cyanosis  due  to  saliva  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
and  due  to  muscnilar  spasm  in  the  throat,  is  sjKiken  of  above.  It 
also  occurs  in  too  deep  narcosis  without  any  obstruction.  The 
point  at  which  cyanosis  becomes  dangerous  is  different  in  different 
cases.  Nitrous  oxid  csi)ecially,  when  administered  without  ad- 
mixture of  air,  may  give  a  deep  cyanosis.  To  a  less  extent  this 
is  true  of  ether  when  given  by  the  closed  method — that  is,  when 
the  patient  rebreathes  expired  air  from  a  bag.  (]!yanosis  occurring 
without  rebreathing  is  more  significant  than  when  some  closed 
form  of  apparatus  is  employed.  Naturally  cyanosis  occurring  in 
a  prolonged  anesthesia  is  more  serious  than  cyanosis  in  a  short 
or  primary  anesthesia ;  but  no  matter  what  the  anesthetic  or 
method  employed,  extreme  cyanosis  is  always  dangerous  and  an 
indication  for  more  air  and  less  anesthetic.  The  change  can  be 
made  gradually  in  most  cases,  but  unless  the  anesthetist  is  expe- 
rienced it  is  well  to  take  no  chances,  but  to  give  the  patient  at 
once  two  or  three  full  breaths  of  pure  air  before  continuing  the 
anesthesia. 

Cessation  of  Hespiration« — Sometimes  a  patient  stops 
breathing,  though  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  respiration.  This 
may  be  due  to  some  form  of  shock  arising  from  extreme  operative 
trauma,  hemorrhage,  prolonged  anesthesia,  or  too  concentrated 
anesthetic  vapor.  There  are,  however,  some  patients  who  simply 
stop  breathing,  although  no  one  of  these  causes  seems  present. 
The  anesthetic  seems  to  abolish  the  respiratory  reflex.  Cessation 
of  respiration  in  this  form  is  evident  early  in  the  anesthesia.  It 
can  usually  be  overcome  by  slap})ing  the  patient's  chest,  or  by  com- 
j3ression  of  chest  and  abdomen  to  force  out  inspired  air.  If  breath- 
ing is  not  at  once  resumed  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  forward, 
rhythmically  pulled  and  relaxed,  and  artificial  respiration  resorted 
to.  Inversion  or  a  reverse  inclined  position  (Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion) is  also  heljiful. 

Instances  are  recorded  in  which  alternately  inverting  a  patient 
and  then  holding  him  upright  has  overcome  cessation  of  both  res- 
j)iration  and  pulse  from  chloroform.  That  these  extreme  changes 
in  position  have  a  powerful  action  to  promote  the  flow  of  blood 
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through  the  heart  and  vessels  is  evident  from  the  changes  in  color 
that  they  produce  on  a  conscious  person  so  treated. 

Ammonia  held  near  the  nostrils  will  powerfully  stimulate  a 
slnggish  respiration.  So  marked  is  its  action  that  if  chloroform 
has  to  be  given  to  a  feeble  person  in  an  emergency,  and  suitable 
apparatus  is  not  at  baud,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  cork  from 
a  bottle  of  smetlhig  salts,  put  a 
gauze  sponge  in  its  ueck,  and 
drop  the  chloroform  upon  it. 
The  bottle  then  acts  as  a  holder 
and  the  gauze  can  be  brought 
near  to  the  patient's  lips  with- 
out touching  them,  while  a 
mixture  of  perfumed  ammonia, 
chloroform,  and  air  is  inhaled 
(Fig.  411). 

Briskly  rubbing  the  lips, 
pinching  the  skin,  or  pressing 
ou  a  sensory  nerve,  such  as  the 
supraorbital,  are  other  means 
of  stimulation  easily  employed 
by  the  anesthetist,  while  dila- 
tation of  the  sphincter  ani  is  a 
x'ery  powerful  respiratory  stim- 
ulant, which  he  may  request 
the  surgeon  to  employ  in  case  of  necessity.  When  the  patient 
breathes  regularly  the  anesthesia  may  be  resumed.  If  respi- 
ration again  ceases  it  is  well  to  change  the  anesthetic.  Some 
patients,  after  one  or  two  respiratory  failures,  will  breathe  regu- 
larly through  the  whole  operation.  Others  give  so  much  trouble 
that  the  operation  has  to  be  hurried  or  given  up  entirely. 

Cessation  of  respiration  from  one  of  the  forms  of  shock  is,  of 
course,  much  more  difficult  to  overcome.  It  is  not  enough  to  start 
the  patient  breathing;  the  underlying  cause  of  failure  must  be 
properly  handled.  Any  operative  trauma  such  as  rough  handling 
and  pulling  of  intestine  should  be  at  once  discontinued.  The 
effects  of  loss  of  blood  can  be  temporarily  overcome  by  a  reversed 
position  of  the  patient,  by  bandaging  the  extremities  from  their 
tips  toward  the  body,  by  a  largo  abdominal  dressing  tightly  ban- 
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daged,  by  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  hot  saline  per  rec- 
tum, or  by  hypoderniocylsis  or  transfusion.  The  techriic  of  these 
measures  is  given  elsewhere.  While  they  cannot  be  carrie<l  out 
by  the  anesthetist,  it  is  his  duty  to  reiwrt  the  state  of  the  patient 
to  the  surgeon  and  to  suggest  the  remedy  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  of  the  ojxirating  room.  Any 
reasonable  surgeon  will  welcome  practical  suggestions  of  this  sort, 
especially  if  they  can  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  his 
own  work. 

A  saline  enema,  even  though  given  on  the  table,  should  in  case 
of  shock  be  rei>eated  every  few  hours  until  the  patient's  condition 
is  satisfactory. 

Shock  due  to  prolonged  or  too  concentrated  anesthesia  ought 
not  to  occur.  If  it  does,  the  anesthetist  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands.  If  oxygen  is  available  it  should  be  given  with  the  anes- 
thetic. If  not,  it  is  safe  to  allow  the  ])atient  who  breathes  badly 
as  a  result  of  shock  to  regain  a  partial  consciousness,  and  there- 
after to  keep  the  stage  of  anesthesia  so  light  that  reflexes  are  not 
entirely  abolished.  Here  again  a  reasonable  surgeon  will  not 
object  to  a  little  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  if  he  under- 
stands that  it  is  intentional  and  chosen  by  the  anesthetist  to  avoid 
a  more  dangerous  condition. 

Irreg^ular  Heart  Action. — It  is  a  disputed  (piestion  whether 
the  heart  ever  sto2)s  in  anesthesia  while  respiration  continues.  If 
it  does  it  is  the  exceptional,  not  the  usual  order.  It  often  becomes 
feeble  and  rapid  while  respiration  is  not  greatly  changed.  The 
pulse  is  a  more  sensitive  index  of  shock  than  is  the  respiration. 
Its  tendency  to  become  feeble,  raj)id,  or  irregular  gives  the  anes- 
thetist an  early  warning  to  lighten  the  anesthesia  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  to  be  ready  with  such  stimulating  measures  as  he  thinks 
are  indicated. 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  drugs  to  stimulate  the  heart's 
action  is  far  less  efficacious  than  the  general  measures  enumerated 
above.  But  it  is  a  means  easy  to  use  and  a  syringe  should  al- 
ways be  at  hand.  Digitalin  (gr.  ^^^),  strychnin  sulphate  (gr. 
■j^jf),  or  a  few  drops  of  adrenalin  clilorid  solution  are  the  best 
drugs  of  this  class.  Their  absorption  in  shock  is  slow,  so  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  their  maximum  effect  is  showiu 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  determining  a  second  injection. 
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Amyl  nitrite  and  nitroglycerin  are  contraindicated,  since  they 
dilate  the  vessels. 

Oxygen  in  Anesthesia. — One  of  the  most  useful  controls  of 
anesthesia  is  pure  oxygen  gas.  Its  use  in  anesthetic  mixtures  is 
spoken  of  elsewhere.  Its  use  to  meet  anesthetic  dangers  is  also 
most  important.  It  will  dissipate  cyanosis  more  quickly  than  air. 
It  will  distinctly  improve  pulse  and  respiration  in  shock.  If  given 
after  the  anesthetic  has  heen  stopped,  it  hastens  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness. Whenever  possible,  a  can  or  cylinder  of  oxygen  should 
stand  beside  the  anesthetist.  As  occasion  arises  he  can  then  in- 
troduce the  soft-rubber  tube  beneath  the  mask  and  from  time  to 
time  give  a  little  oxygen  as  he  sees  signs  of  respiratory  or  cardiac 
failure.     In  this  manner  serious  symptoms  can  often  be  avoided. 

POST-ANESTHETIC   CONDITIONS 

Becovery  from  Anesthesia. — The  longer  the  duration  of 
anesthesia  the  less  anesthetic  will  be  required  per  minute.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  during  inhalation  the  anesthetic 
accumulates  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Therefore,  a 
constantly  diminishing  quantity  needs  to  be  inhaled  to  keep  the 
blood  saturated. 

If  an  anesthetic  is  skillfully  given  the  patient's  reflexes  will 
act  almost  as  soon  as  the  operator  finishes  his  work.  Even  a  little 
restlessness  during  the  suturing  is  no  serious  disadvantage,  and 
it  shows  that  the  patient  will  make  a  prompt  recovery. 

Elimination  of  the  anesthetic  is  chiefly  through  the  lungs,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  he  should  be  given  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  cool  air,  though  protected  from  a  direct 
draught.  This  is  the  more  important  if  the  operation  has  been 
performed  in  the  patient's  room.  A  horizontal  position  on  the 
back  with  no  pillow  or  a  very  thin  one,  is  the  position  of  perfect 
rest  for  most  patients.  But  if  the  character  of  the  operation  does 
not  forbid  motion,  it  is  well  to  let  the  patient  choose  his  own 
position  when  conscious. 

Return  to  consciousness  may  be  hastened  by  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gen. Its  use  is  beneficial  if  there  is  much  shock.  Many  anes- 
thetists apply  hot  wet  towels  to  the  face  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Stimulate  respiration  and  hasten  elimination  of  the  anesthetic 
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The  ammonia  fumes  iu  a  bottle  of  8melling  salts  are  a  ix>wcrfu1 
stimulant  to  respiration. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  respiratory  stimulant  is  alwavs 
indicated.  If  the  patient  is  returned  to  bed  with  a  good  pulse 
and  quiet,  deep  breathing,  there  is  no  object  in  hastening  the 
return  to  consciousness.  On  the  contrary,  after  an  hour's  sleep 
the  patient  will  awake  to  much  less  discomfort  than  if  suddenly 
revived. 

The  anesthetist  should  always  remain  with  the  patient  until 
the  reflexes  are  well  established.  In  most  cases  if  the  anesthetic 
has  been  skillfully  given,  the  reflexes  are  active  by  the  time  the 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  so  that  this  rule  does  not  entail  much  loss 
of  time.  If  circumstances  ixjrmit,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  re- 
main longer — until  consciousness  has  fully  returned.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  see  the  degree  of  shock,  the  amount  and  character 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  rapidity  of  returning  consciousness, 
and  other  facts  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  perfecting 
his  anesthetic  teehnic.  Before  leaving  he  should  tell  the  person 
who  is  left  in  charge  of  the  patient  exactly  what  conditions  to 
expect  and  what  to  do  when  they  arise. 

Nausea  with  Vomiting. — The  most  disagreeable  feature  of 
complete  anesthesia  is  the  nausea  with  vomiting  which  so  often 
follows  it.  Perhaps  one  should  except  the  feeling  of  suffocation 
at  the  beginning  of  an  anesthetic,  but  this  only  exists  when  the 
teehnic  is  blundering.  It  is  entirely  avoidable;  not  so  the  nausea. 
Skill  in  administration  will  greatly  lessen  it,  but  no  method  has 
yet  been  found  to  avoid  it  altogether.  The  desire  to  do  so  has 
been  the  chief  reason  for  trying  new  anesthetics,  and  new  com- 
binations of  the  old  ones. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  facts  concerning  this  nausea. 
Individuals  differ  as  much  in  regard  to  it  as  they  do  in  regard 
to  seasickness,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  predict  their  suscepti- 
bility in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  This  much  is  certain,  however, 
that  with  a  given  individual  the  possibility  of  post-anesthetic 
nausea  and  vomiting  is  increased  if  an  anesthetic  is  given  when 
the  stomach  is  full  of  food.  It  is  also  increased  if  a  large  amount 
of  the  anesthetic  is  given,  or  if  it  is  given  in  a  concentrated  vapor, 
and  most  markedly  if  it  is  given  irregularly,  so  that  periods  of  con- 
centrated vapor  altgrnate  with  periods  of  almost  purQ  air.    It  also 
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seems  probable  that  rebreathing  tends  to  produce  nausea  and  vom- 
iting. Anyone  can  ascertain  the  unpleasant  sensations  caused  in 
a  few  minutes  by  simply  breathing  back  and  forth  into  a  closed 
bag.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  this  is  kept  up  for  many 
minutes  the  effect  will  be  much  greater,  and  may  easily  lead  to 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

Quick  or  rough  handling  of  a  patient  coming  out  of  anes- 
thesia will  often  induce  vomiting,  and  ought  to  be  completely 
avoided.  Attempts  to  prevent  vomiting  by  the  use  of  drugs  have 
proved  as  unsuccessful  as  a  similar  treatment  for  seasickness. 
Morphin  given  before  the  anesthesia  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  pre- 
ventive, but  it  certainly  is  not 'one.  Inhalation  of  acetic  acid  and 
other  pungent  odors  after  the  anesthesia  are  of  doubtful  value. 
Rather  to  be  recommended  is  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  for  twenty 
minutes  after  chloroform  and  for  an  hour  after  ether. 

Recently  it  has  been  j)ointed  out  that  the  presence  in  the 
stomach  of  saliva  and  mucus  saturated  with  the  anesthetic  pro- 
motes vomiting,  and  the  claim  has  been  made  that  nausea  and 
vomiting  will  be  prevented  if  the  stomach  is  washed  out  after  an 
anesthesia.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if  the  anesthetic  is  given  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  such  accumulation  of  vapor-soaked 
fluid  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  is  less  likely  to  occur,  but  this  may 
be  due  entirely  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  anesthetic  and  its  more 
skillful  administration.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  nausea  and  vomiting  occur  with  an  empty 
stomach  or  are  not  terminated  when  the  stomach  is  emptied. 

If  a  patient  vomits  food  it  is  well  to  pass  a  stomach  tube  and 
wash  out  the  stomach,  so  that  one  may  be  sure  it  is  empty.  Pa- 
tients who  are  troubled  with  continued  nausea  or  repeated  attacks 
of  vomiting  are  often  relieved  by  a  drink  of  hot  water — half  a 
pint  or  more.  This  will  usually  be  vomited  promptly,  and  the 
constant  gagging  will  cease.  Sometimes  it  is  retained,  and  the 
good  eifect  is  produced  just  the  same.  Apparently  the  dilution 
of  the  stomach  contents  stops  the  irritation.  A  plan  worth  trying 
with  nervous  patients  is  to  inject  bromide  of  soda,  well  diluted 
with  water,  into  the  rectum  previous  to  the  return  of  consciousness. 

Shock. — The  means  of  combating  shock  have  been  mentioned 
above  under  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  Failure  of  Respiration 
and  Pulse  (p.  728  et  seq.).     Most  of  them  are  as  applicable  to 
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shock  after  the  patient  is  in  bed  as  they  are  on  the  table.  A  reverse 
inclined  position  may  be  obtained  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed 
on  two  chairs.  This  is  about  as  much  incline  as  is  practical  unless 
some  means  are  used  to  prevent  the  patient  slipping  to  the  head 
of  the  bed.  External  heat  is  a  good  stimulant,  and  may  be  applied 
to  both  the  trunk  and  extremities.  No  leaky  bag  or  bottle  should 
be  used,  and  a  layer  of  blanket  should  always  lie  between  the  hot 
bottle  and  the  patient's  flesh.  This  external  heat  should  not  be 
used  as  a  routine  treatment  irrespective  of  the  patient's  conditioD. 
It  is  a  very  ix)or  policy  to  give  a  sweat  bath  to  a  patient  who  is 
free  from  shock  by  surrounding  him  with  hot  bottles  and  wrapping 
him  in  several  blankets.  Yet  this  mistake  is  repeatedly  made 
simply  because  the  treatment  is  part  of  a  routine  intended  to  over- 
come shock.  The  wise  thing  is  to  note  the  condition  of  patient 
and  his  extremities,  and  to  apply  external  heat  and  thick  cover^ 
ings  only  when  needed. 

Perspiration. — A  cold  perspiration  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
symptoms  of  shock,  and  may  occur  during  or  after  the  anesthesia 
when  shock  is  present.  As  it  causes  an  additional  loss  of  heat 
from  an  already  overtaxed  patient,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
signal  for  the  application  of  external  heat.  When  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed  the  wet  clothing  should  be  quickly  removed,  the  skin 
dried  by  brisk  friction,  and  a  hot  blanket  wrapped  about  the  body 
and  external  heat  applied.  Atropin  has  a  greater  power  to  cheek 
excessive  secretion  than  any  other  drug,  but  either  during  the 
anesthesia  or  afterwards  it  should  be  used  only  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  surgeon.  A  satisfactory  dose  is  y|^  grain 
of  atropin  sulphate.  If  perspiration  is  profuse,  the  loss  of  fluid 
is  serious  for  the  weakened  patient.  It  is  therefore  well  to  replace 
it  by  injecting  a  pint  of  hot  saline  beneath  the  breast  or  into  the 
flank. 

Death. — Mortality  from  anesthetics  is  underestimated.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  becoming  generally  recognized.  Large 
series  of  cases  from  hospitals  in  which  expert  anesthetists  are  era- 
ployed,  and  in  which  the  death  rate  from  the  anesthetic  is  usually 
far  below  that  obtained  in  general  practice,  show  that  the  old 
figures  of  one  death  on  the  table  in  10,000  or  20,000  administra- 
tions are  far  too  sanguine.  There  are  few  doctors  who  before  or 
after  their  graduation  have  not  seen  at  least  one  such  death ;  most 
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surgeons  have  seen  several.  Yet  10,000  anesthesias  means  three 
every  week  day  for  ten  years,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
persons,  even  among  professional  anesthetists,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  such  extended  observation.  The  immediate  mortality  is 
probably  much  nearer  1  in  1,000  than  1  in  10,000. 

It  is,  however,  the  late  mortality  which  chiefly  escapes  notice. 
Fatalities  due  to  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  to  persistent  vomiting, 
and  to  suppression  of  urine  and  acetonuria  arc  largely  due  to  the 
anesthetic.  When  they  are  counted  and  added  to  the  immediate 
deaths,  the  total  mortality  will  be  surprisingly  large — probably 
nearly  one  per  cent  of  all  patients  who  take  an  anesthetic 
for  half  an  hour  or  longer.  Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  improve- 
ment, but  something  more  is  needed  than  a  mere  count  of  those 
who  die.  We  must  know  the  causes  of  death,  and  perhaps  it  will 
help  even  more  to  know  of  the  narrow  escapes  of  some  of  the 
survivors. 

Death  after  an  operation  is  in  almost  all  instances  due  to  one 
of  these  seven  causes : 

1.  The  anesthetic  (immediate  or  late  death). 

2.  Loss  of  bodily  heat  (one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  pneu- 
monia). 

3.  Operative  trauma  (pulling  nerves,  tearing  tissues,  etc.). 

4.  Hemorrhage  (at  the  operation  or  afterwards). 

5.  Thrombosis,  embolism,  fat  embolism. 

6.  Gross  iutcricrence  with  the  function  of  a  vital  organ  (stran- 
gulation of  intestine,  ligation  of  ureter,  etc.). 

7.  Infection. 

The  anesthetist  is  concerned  with  the  first  two.  The  mortality 
from  an  anesthetic  may  be  due  to  the  choice  of  a  wrong  anesthetic. 
A  patient  may  succumb  to  chloroform  who  would  survive  ether,  or 
vice  versa.  It  may  be  due  to  a  too  prolonged  anesthesia,  or  to  a 
too  concentrated  vapor,  or  to  both.  That  is,  the  percentage  of  the 
anesthetic  in  the  blood  may  be  fatally  high,  producing  death  from 
suffocation,  or  a  less  ixjrcentage  may  be  kept  up  so  long  that  it 
produces  tissue  changes,  which  prove  fatal,  though  possibly  not 
until  several  days  have  elapsed. 

Status  Liyniphatious. — Sudden  death  may  occur  in  a  pa- 
tient having  status  lymphaticus,  no  matter  what  the  anesthetic. 
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Such  patients  are  pale,  with  a  pasty  complexion  and  enlarged 
glands,  especially  in  the  neck,  although  these  may  be  obscured  by 
an  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Adenoids  are  often  present,  as 
well  as  enlarged  tonsils,  enlarged  thyroid,  and  a  persistent  thy- 
mus, which  may  be  palpable  above  the  sternum,  and  a  pal- 
pable spleen.  The  blood  pressure  is  low,  as  shown  by  the  pulse, 
by  dilated  pupils,  and  by  flapping  heart  sounds.  Death  may 
occur  very  quickly,  the  only  warning  being  a  few  feeble  res- 
pirations and  a  quickly  failing  pulse.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  due  to  pressure  of  the  large  thymus  on  the  trachea.  Very  little 
anesthetic  should  be  given  such  patients,  and  the  head  should  be 
kept  low. 

Acid  Intoxication. — Much  has  been  written  lately  of  inju- 
rious effects  noticed  some  days  after  the  administration  of  an  anes- 
thetic. They  consist  in  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells,  espe- 
cially of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  marked  cases  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  the  organ  being 
atrophied  and  showing  necrotic  and  fatty  degenerative  changes. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  appear  in  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  They  are  restlessness,  vomiting,  mild  delirium,  slight  jaun- 
dice, a  rapid  pulse,  an  irregular  fever,  and  scanty  urine,  often 
containing  acetone.  In  severe  cases  these  symptoms  increase; 
breathing  becomes  labored,  cyanosis  and  capillary  hemorrhage  de- 
velop, muscular  spasms  arc  added,  the  fever  increases,  and  then 
come  coma  and  death,  generally  in  three  or  four  days  after  opera- 
tion. The  blood  has  a  cherry-red  color,  sometimes  noticeable  be- 
fore death  in  the  area  of  skin  scrubbed  for  operation. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  post-anesthetic  poisoning. 
Acidosis,  aeetonuria,  and  delayed  chloroform  poisoning  are  used, 
as  well  as  acid  intoxication.  This  condition  is  oftener  seen 
after  chloroform^  hut  may  also  follow  ether  or  ethyl  ohlorid.  It 
is  due  to  a  long-continued  influence  of  the  anesthetic  upon  the  cell 
protoplasm  resulting  not  only  from  a  prolonged  anesthesia,  but 
also  from  a  slow  elimination  after  the  administration  has  ceased. 
Patients  with  anemia,  from  whatever  cause,  septic  patients,  and 
patients  with  disease  of  the  liver  or  biliary  passages,  seem  espe- 
cially prone  to  this  poisoning.  Fat  persons  are  also  said  to  be 
susceptible,  possibly  because  their  tissues  absorb  so  much  chloro- 
form.   The  risk  is  also  greater  when  the  patient  has  been  deprived 
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of  carbohydrates  for  some  days  previous  to  the  anesthesia.  It  is 
well  to  consider  this  before  giving  chloroform  to  a  patient  who  has 
been  upon  Ochsner  treatment. 

Acidosis  often  yields  to  correct  treatment  if  promptly  given. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  cases  of  post-anesthetic  continued  vomiting 
with  scanty  urine  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  made,  and  the 
patient  recovers  without  treatment.  One  should  make  it  a  rule 
if  vomiting  continues  for  more  than  twelve  hours  to  wash  out  the 
stomach  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  to  leave  a  few 
cninces  in  the  organ.  If  vomiting  continues  and  other  symptoms 
develop  this  treatment  should  be  repeated  every  few  hours.  In 
addition,  dextrose  or  glucose  should  be  given  by  mouth  or  rectum, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  patient  should  take  gruels  and  other 
forms  of  farinaceous  food.  In  a  grave  case  the  patient  should  be 
given  an  intravenous  injection  of  a  quart  of  water  containing  one 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  when  chloroform  is  to  be  given 
to  anemic  or  emaciated  persons  or  those  having  hepatic  disease, 
an  extra  diet  of  carbohydrates  is  recommended  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  operation. 

After  anesthesia  the  air  should  be  fresh  or  mixed  with  oxygen, 
and  respiration  free  to  favor  a  rapid  elimination  of  the  drug. 

Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia. — It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  post-operative  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  may  be  due  to  the 
anesthetic.  The  anesthetist  has  not  done  his  full  share  in  pre- 
venting them  unless  he  warms  the  anesthetic  vapor,  mixes  some 
oxygen  with  it,  uses  the  minimum  quantity,  administers  it  evenly, 
and  protects  the  patient  from  the  loss  of  bodily  heat — for  all  of 
these  things  have  been  shown  to  lessen  the  risk. 

Records. — For  his  own  instruction  and  for  the  education  of 
his  surgeon,  an  anesthetist  should  keep  a  brief  record  of  every 
anesthesia  showing  (1)  the  preliminary  medication,  if  any,  (2) 
the  amount  of  anesthetic  used,  (3)  the  duration  of  its  adminis- 
tration, (4)  the  character  of  recovery  from  the  anesthetic  with  or 
without  nausea,  etc.,  and  (6)  any  unpleasant  symptoms  and  their 
probable  cause.  A  copy  of  this  should  be  given  the  surgeon.  On 
the  next  page  is  a  copy  of  a  card  used  for  this  purpose  by  a  pro- 
fessional anesthetist.  The  data  should  not  be  so  numerous  as  to 
take  too  much  time  for  their  record.     The  amount  of  anesthetic 
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and  duration  of  anesthesia  are  the  facts  to  fix  in  the  surgeon's 
memory. 


ANESTHETIC   RECORD 

Name 

Ace 

Residence 

Operation 

at 

Performed  by  Dr. 

X9Z 

Hypodennic:  Morphin 

Atropin 

Anesthetic  began 

ended 

Pulse 

Re^iration 

Used  Gallons  of  Gas 

;  of  Oxygen                    ; 

Drams  of  Ether 

;  of  Chlorof  onn             ; 

Time  of  Operation 

hr.                       min. 

Remarks: 

■    •••••••••••••■•  MM^m    m^  % 

Anesthetist. 

An  anesthetist  cannot  hope  to  choose  intelligently  the  anes- 
thetic best  adapted  to  a  particular  patient,  nor  to  be  able  to  say 
positively  how  much  a  given  patient  can  take  with  safety,  nor  to 
estimate  the  relative  importance  of  diiferent  restorative  measures 
until  he  knows  more  of  the  after-eifects  of  the  anesthetic  he  gives. 
How  many  anesthetists,  even  professional  ones,  know  whether  their 
patients  live  or  die?  How  rarely  does  one  ever  have  the  chance 
to  obtain  even  at  second  hand,  through  the  nurse  or  doctor,  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  existence  of  symptoms  properly  attributable  to  the 
anesthesia.  Yet  without  such  knowledge  an  anesthetist  can  with 
difficulty  develoj)  the  technic  and  judgment  which  will  justify  the 
existence  of  his  specialty. 

It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  plan  that  an  anesthetist 
would  have  to  charge  prohibitive  fws  to  justify  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  time.  A  little  calculation  will  disprove  this  idea.  If  an 
anesthetist  can  give  one  anesthesia  at  $10  and  two  at  $5,  six  days 
a  week,  he  will  have  an  annual  gross  income  of  over  $6,000,  and 
after  paying  for  his  anesthetics  and  traveling  expenses  and  a  tele- 
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phone,  which  is  the  only  office  expense  he  need  have,  there  will 
remain  a  net  income  of  over  $4,000  a  year,  with  plenty  of  spare 
time  to  ascertain  and  record  the  post-operative  symptoms  of  his 
patients.  A  moderate  degree  of  success  in  his  field  will  quickly 
run  his  income  up  to  figures  well  above  those  given.  It  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  whole  profession  to  raise  the  standard  of  anes- 
thesia by  encouraging  young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  it  as  a 
specialty;  and,  still  further,  by  giving  those  who  show  aptitude 
for  the  subject  access  to  the  records  kept,  and  opportunity  to  talk 
with  convalescent  patients  and  to  make  such  tests  in  suitable  cases 
as  shall  help  toward  the  solution  of  many  problems. 

ANESTHETICS 

Nitrous  Ozid  Oas« — Nitrous  oxid  gas  was  discovered  by 
Priestly  in  1776,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  Wells  demon- 
strated its  anesthetic  power.  It  was  slow  in  coming  into  general 
use.  Its  cost,  the  expensive  and  cumbersome  apparatus  its  adminis* 
tration  required,  and  the  skill  necessary  to  obtain  good  results  with 
it,  all  tended  to  delay  its  practical  acceptance  by  the  profession. 
Occasional  attempts  were  made  to  popularize  it,  but  with  no  gen- 
eral effect,  and  its  use  for  many  years  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  dental  offices,  until  the  idea  was  hit  upon  that  it  might 
be  used  to  induce  an  anesthesia,  afterwards  to  be  carried  on  by 
ether.  Within  a  short  time  the  practice  became  widespread,  espe- 
cially in  the  better  hospitals.  It  is  easy  to  put  a  patient  under  gas ; 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  anesthesia  with  it.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  gas  used  for  induction  of  anesthesia  is  so  small 
that  the  cost  is  negligible.  Thus  two  of  the  hindrances  to  its  gen- 
eral use  were  eliminated.  But  even  now,  though  thousands  of 
anesthetists  are  daily  giving  gas  to  induce  anesthesia,  only  a  few 
of  them  use  it  as  the  sole  or  chief  agent  to  produce  an  anesthesia, 
lasting  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

The  technic  of  the  administration  of  gas  for  a  primary  or 
induction  anesthesia  differs  so  much  from  the  technic  of  its  ad- 
ministration for  a  prolonged  anesthesia,  that  their  separate  descrip- 
tion is  advisable.  General  rules  for  the  administration  of  an 
anesthetic  have  been  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.    They 

should  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  gas. 
49 
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Primary  or  Induction  AnestheBia  with  Gas. — Appabatus. — 'Si- 
irons  oxid  gas  is  supplied  in  cylinders  containing  a  hundred  gallons. 
Extra  light  cylinders  can  now  be  obtained  weighing  about  seven 
pounds.  The  gas  weighs  twenty-five  ounces.  As  the  weight  of  the 
cylinder  empty  is  recorded  upon  it,  one  can  always  determine  the 
amount  of  gas  remaining  in  a  partly  used  cylinder  by  weighing 
it  and  subtracting  the  net  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Of  course  the 
scales  must  be  accurate,  as  every  ounce  means  four  gallons  of  gas. 

The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  valve  and  a  yoke.  The  latter  con- 
ducts the  escaping  gas  to  a  rubber  tube  which  connects  with  the 
inhaler  (Fig.  412).  The  yoke  must  be  properly  adjusted,  so  that 
its  opening  fits  the  opening  in  the  cylinder,  and  its  bent  tube  leads 
away  from  the  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  may  be  clamped  to  a  table  or  chair,  or  it  may  be 
intrusted  to  an  assistant,  or  the  anesthetist  may  hold  it  between 
his  feet,  or  sit  on  it,  or  place  it  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  patient. 
The  object  is  so  to  fix  the  cylinder  that  the  valve  can  be  easily 
reached  and  turned  with  one  hand.  The  valve  should  always  be 
tested  before  the  inhaler  is  applied  to  the  patient,  to  see  that  it 
works  easily,  and  to  acquaint  the  patient  with  the  noise  of  the 
escaping  gas.  If  the  valve  sticks  so  that  the  gas  does  not  flow 
smoothly,  it  is  well  to  turn  it  quickly  on  and  off,  repeating  this 
motion  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  gas  is  in  the  apparatus.  In 
this  way  the  escaping  gas  is  absolutely  under  control.  If  one 
slowly  releases  a  sticking  valve  the  gas  may  come  out  with  a  rush 
sufficient  to  blow  off  the  rubber  tube  or  burst  the  bag  of  the  appa- 
ratus. If  the  anesthetist  intrusts  the  cylinder  to  an  unskilled 
assistant  he  should  make  him  turn  the  gas  on  and  off  a  few  times 
before  connecting  the  cylinder  with  the  apparatus. 

The  inhaler  consists  of  a  face  piece  which  must  fit  accurately 
over  the  nose  and  mouth,  a  flexible  bag  which  must  hold  at  least 
two  quarts,  and  preferably  four,  and  an  attachment  for  the  rubber 
tube  leading  from  the  cylinder.  This  attachment  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock  if  it  is  intended  to  detach  the  inhaler  from 
the  gas  cylinder  before  beginning  the  anesthesia.  If  an  outlet 
valve  is  provided,  a  continuous  supply  of  gas  must  also  be  pro- 
vided; otherwise  the  patient  will  make  futile  attempts  to  inhale 
from  a  collapsed  bag,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  he  will  escape  from 
the  anesthesia  by  breathing  air  which  leaks  in  under  the  edge  of 
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the  face  piece.  These  are  the  eBsentials  of  the  apparatus.  If  the 
gas  is  to  be  followed  by  ether  or  chloroform,  some  provision  should 
be  made  whereby  the  second  anesthetic  may  be  given  gradually 
while  the  patient  is  still  inhaling  gas;  otherwise  there  may  be  a 
partial,  or  even  a  complete  return  to  cousciouauess,  as  the  effect 
of  the  gas  disappears  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

The  face  piece  must  fit  accurately,  making  everywhere  an 
almost  air-tight  contact.  It  may  be  wholly  of  metal,  its  rim  cut 
irregularly  to  fit  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  chin,  or  it  may  be  of  metal 
and  rubber.  In  the 
latter  case  the  edge  of 
the  metal  part  may  be 
circular  or  oval.  The 
rubber  part  may  be  a 
simple  cylinder  of  soft 
rubber,  the  edge  of 
which  is  cut  to  fit  the 
nose,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  tubular 
edge  which  can  be 
blown  up  and  then 
pressed  against  the 
face.  The  former  de- 
vice is  simpler,  more 
readily  cleansed,  and 
is  equally  efficacious. 

The  face  piece 
should  be  tested  before 
the  gas  is  turned  on. 
If  it«  fit  is  faulty,  the 
defect  may  be  reme- 
died by  pressing  its  edge  down 
wrung  out  of  warm  water, 


Fia.  412.— SwpLB  Appahattib  ran  Grvroo  NiTBons 
OxiD  Gas.  Total  weight,  exclusive  of  cylinder, 
1^  pouods. 


L  a  strip  of  absorbent  cotton 
r  after  the  face  piece  has  been  applied 
a  wet  towel  may  be  wrapped  around  its  edge. 

The  patient  must  be  clean  shaven.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  put 
a  man  under  gas  if  any  part  of  the  rim  of  the  face  piece  rests  on 
a  beard.  Enough  air  will  gain  access  to  the  lungs  to  defeat 
narcosis. 

The  bag  which  acts  as  a  reservoir  in  the  usual  dental  appa- 
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ratus  is  made  of  rubberized  cloth  or  mackintosh.  If  the  apparatus 
permits  rebreathing  the  bag  should  be  easy  to  clean.  Hence,  a 
pure  rubber  bag  is  preferable.  A  large  pure  gum  ice. bag,  made 
of  rubber  as  soft  as  surgeon's  gloves,  answers  very  well  and  costs 
thirty  or  forty  cents.  A  small  hole  is  cut  in  it  to  admit  the  stop- 
cock. An  elastic  band  wrapped  several  times  around  the  two  will 
make  an  air-tight  joint.  This  makes  an  inexpensive  apparatus, 
and  one  which  takes  up  very  little  space.  Its  total  weight,  exclusive 
of  the  gas  cylinder,  is  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  (Fig.  412).  The 
better  and  more  durable  apparatus  used  in  hospitals  and  by  those 
who  make  a  practice  of  anesthetics  weighs  a  little  more. 

To  administer  nitrous  oxid  gas  the  face  piece  is  first  applied, 
and  the  gas  turned  on  slowly,  and  then  in  greater  amount  if  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  bag.  There  is  no  spasm  of  the  larynx,  no  cough  nor 
any  hesitation  in  breathing,  since  nitrous  oxid  gas  is  not  -at  all 
irritating  to  the  most  sensitive  throat.  After  two  or  three  breaths 
the  patient's  color  changes,' becoming  at  first  more  flushed,  and 
then  somewhat  darker.  If  the  anesthetic  is  continued  without 
admixture  of  air  or  oxygen,  this  cyanosis  increases  until  the  patient 
becomes  a  dark  blue  and  then  almost  black,  or  a  sickly,  lead  color 
as  respiration  ceases. 

Respiration  from  the  start  is  deepened  and  accelerated,  and 
may  become  panting  as  the  patient  feels  the  lack  of  oxygen.  If 
the  anesthetic  is  pushed  further,  respiration  often  ceases  rather 
suddenly.  The  heart  is  at  first  stimulated  and  the  pulse  is  full 
and  rapid.  The  rapidity  increases  with  an  increase  of  the  gas, 
but  if  a  dangerous  amount  is  given  the  pulse  slows  and  may  become 
imperceptible. 

The  pupils  dilate  widely  even  with  a  safe  amoimt  of  ,gas. 
In  a  dangerously  deep  anesthesia  they  are  still  more  widely 
dilated.  The  eyelids  may  stand  open,  showing  the  eyes  rolled 
upward. 

Complete  anesthesia  may  be  obtained  with  five  or  ten  breaths 
of  nitrous  oxid  gas,  especially  if  there  is  some  rebreathing,  or  the 
patient  may  continue  to  breathe  it  for  many  minutes  without  los- 
ing consciousness.  Half  a  minute  to  two  minutes  may  be  given 
as  fair  limits  to  the  production  of  unconsciousness.  If  an  effect 
is  not  produced  promptly  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  apparatus. 
It  probably  does  not  fit  the  face  accurately,  or  the  bag  holding  the 
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gas  is  too  small  to  permit  a  full  inhalation  of  gas  alone,  or  there 
is  a  leak  in  the  apparatus. 

There  are,  however,  muscular  and  alcoholic  subjects  who  are 
put  under  gas  only  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  A  prelimi- 
nary dose  of  morphin  or  other  narcotic  (see  p.  719)  is  advised  by 
many  anesthetists  in  all  cases,  and  is  usually  insisted  on  in  mus- 
cular and  alcoholic  cases. 

If  the  gas  anesthesia  is  a  primary  one,  the  removal  of  the 
inhaler  permits  the  patient  to  breathe  pure  air.  Consciousness 
usually  returns  as  soon  as  a  few  breaths  are  taken,  though  it  may 
be  delayed  for  a  minute  or  two.  There  is  rarely  any  nausea  or 
headache.  There  may  be  dizziness  or  uncertain  mental  action  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  accelerated  respiration  of  the  anesthesia  is 
automatically  continued  for  a  few  moments,  and  materially  hastens 
a  return  to  consciousness. 

Contraindications  for  the  use  of  gas  to  induce  anesthesia  as 
for  brief  operations  are  confined  to  the  existence  of  obstructions 
to  respiration,  such  as  an  abscess  in  the  throat,  an  obstruction  in 
the  larynx,  a  large  thymus  or  tumor  pressing  on  the  trachea,  etc. 
These  things  need  only  be  regarded  as  contraindications  if  they 
are  extreme  enough  to  seriously  embarrass  respiration,  but  any 
patient  with  swelling  of  the  mouth  or  throat  should  be  carefully 
observed  every  minute  of  a  gas  anesthesia. 

Danger  from  gas  is  due  to  an  overdose.  The  patient  becomes 
cyanotic  and  then  ceases  to  breathe.  Removal  of  the  apparatus, 
combined  with  artificial  respiration  if  need  Ix*,  will  revive  the 
patient.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  gas  as  absolutely  safe.  A 
number  of  deaths  from  its  use  have  been  recorded. 

Hitrons  (hdd  Oas  for  Prolonged  Anesthesia. — If  prolonged  anes- 
thesia is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  to  breathe 
some  air  or  else  to  mix  oxygen  with  the  gas,  for  if  gas  only  be 
given  the  patient  becomes  cyanotic  in  a  few  minutes  and  then 
ceases  to  breathe.  If  a  few  breaths  of  air  are  allowed  the  gas  can 
be  given  again  with  safety.  This  method  of  alternating  gas  and 
air  is  unsatisfactory,  since  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  struggling 
patient.  Moreover,  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  A  better  plan  is 
to  allow  the  patient  a  little  air  by  slightly  raising  one  edge  of  the 
face  piece,  or  by  opening  the  air  valve,  if  the  apparatus  is  pro- 
Tided  with  one.    A  very  little  air  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient 
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breathing  regularly  and  to  ward  off  deep  cyanosis.  If  much  air 
is  allowed  anesthesia  is  interrupted,  and  the  patient  becomes  rest- 
less and  may  retch  or  even  vomit.  This  method  requires  the 
closest  observation  on  the  part  of  the  anesthetist,  but  a  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  any  observing  person  to  administer  gas  in  this 
way  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  keeping  most  patients  more  or  less 
constantly  in  the  stage  of  surgical  anesthesia.  There  will  be  some 
cyanosis  and  the  blood  will  be  darker  than  it  is  in  a  safe  stage 
of  chloroform  or  ether  anesthesia.  The  amount  of  gas  used  will 
vary  with  different  patients  and  different  anesthetists  from  150 
to  300  gallons  per  hour.  There  are  some  patients  who  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  anesthetized  with  gas  and  air. 

Oxygen  mixed  with  gas  gives  a  far  better  anesthesia  than  when 
air  is  admitted.  The  amount  of  oxygen  required  is  much  less  than 
the  amount  of  air,  and  hence  the  patient  may  get,  if  necessary, 
a  higher  percentage  of  gas  in  each  inhalation.  The  anesthesia  is 
better  maintained  and  with  less  cyanosis  when  oxygen  is  employe<L 
It  has  been  found  that  the  gas  at  the  time  of  inhalation  should 
contain  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  air,  or  from  ten  to 
twenty  [)er  cent  of  oxygen.  Even  less  oxygen  will  prevent  cya- 
nosis. The  greater  quantity  is  often  needed  to  avoid  a  too  deep 
anesthesia.  If  oxygen  is  used  in  this  manner,  from  twenty  to 
forty  gallons  are  consumed  per  hour. 

If  the  gas  and  air,  or  oxygen,  are  inhaled  at  the  body  tem- 
perature, they  are  more  quickly  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  there 
is  less  loss  by  exhalation.  In  this  way  there  is  a  saving  of  about 
one  third  of  the  gas  and  oxygen  employed.  A  greater  economy  is 
effected  by  permitting  a  certain  amount  of  rebreathing.  Gatch 
has  arranged  an  apparatus  by  which  rebreathing  in  periods  of  two 
minutes  is  easily  carried  out.  The  resulting  cyanosis  is  so  slight 
as  to  do  the  patient  no  harm.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  improve  his 
condition  by  keeping  up  blood  pressure. 

Gas-oxygen  is  not  suited  to  prolonged  operations  about  the 
mouth.  In  cases  of  respiratory  difficulty  and  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure, any  form  of  anesthesia  which  produces  cyanosis  should  be 
avoided.  With  these  exceptions  there  are  no  contraindications  to 
gas  with  oxygen,  which  gives  l)eyond  doubt  the  safest  anesthesia 
known.  Still,  one  fatality  at  least  has  been  reported  from  its  use. 
No  anesthetist  has  mastered  his  art  until  he  has  learned  to  give 
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it  perfectly.    And  when  he  has  done  so  he  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  witiiiing  surgeons  and  patients  to  its  use 

Appahatl's, — The  uuual  form  of  gaa  apparatus  can  be  used 
for  giving  gas  and  oxygen  by  connecting  both  cylinders  with  the 


Fio.  413. — Gwaihvkt'i  ArTAiWTva  Fom  Gimro  WAnm  Nrraocs  Oxnt  Gai  ako 
OXTOBX.  .4.  Gu  cyliiMlrT.  sbowinc  ma,  Di  B,  ^a  ryliiHtn.  •bowinc  nip.  E.  lor 
hot  ntM-;  C.  laygrn  ryiiadtt:  F.  iahalrT  with  ralvc  to  •btnr  pocenUce  <it  ■*■ 
SDd  OKytta  fivea,  and  atbrr  valvca  to  adnat  air. 

inhaler  by  means  of  a  T  tube.  It  is  better  to  carry  ihe  Y  up 
close  to  the  inhaler,  having  a  separate  bag  for  the  gas  and  for  ibe 
oxygen.     In  GwalJuney'e  apparatus  a  valve  sbom  approxJnutely 
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tion  thus  far  shows  no  serious  after  effects  of  prolonged  gas  anes- 
thesia. Headache  and  nausea  and  vomiting  may  continue  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  anesthesia,  but  there  seem  to  bo  no  paren- 
chymatous changes  in  the  vital  organs^  such  as  are  frequently 
found  after  ether  and  chloroform. 

Ether. — The  intoxicating,  properties  of  sulphuric  ether  were 
known  some  time  before  its  anesthetic  possibilities  were  recog- 
nized. College  students  and  others  often  inhaled  it  to  experience 
its  exhilarating  effects.  It  was  also  known  to  many  that  those 
under  its  influence  were  more  or  less  insensitive  to  pain,  but  the 
vast  import  of  this  fact  was  not  recognized.  Hence  the  diflSculty 
in  determining  who  is  the  real  discoverer  of  anesthesia*  Long, 
Wells,  Morton,  Marcy,  and  Jackson  all  claimed  the  honor.  Long 
has  the  distinct  advantage  of  an  entry  in  his  ledger,  date  of  March 
30,  1842,  showing  that  he  gave  ether  for  the  removal  of  a  small 
tumor,  charging  two  dollars  for  anesthetic  and  operation.  In  1844 
Wells,  acting  on  a  suggestion  by  Marcy,  gave  ether  successfully 
for  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Neither  he  nor  Marcy  knew  of  Long's 
previous  use  of  it  in  surgery.  In  1846  Morton  gave  ether  for  a 
surgical  operation,  at  Jackson's  suggestion,  so  it  is  claimed.  Let 
him  who  will  weigh  the  deserts  of  the  claimants  and  apportion  the 
honor.  Within  a  few  years  the  use  of  ether  was  known  in  all 
civilized  countries,  but  its  general  adoption  was  seriously  checked 
by  the  discovery  of  chloroform  in  1847.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  review  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  between 
these  two  anesthetics — a  struggle  which  has  lasted  half  a  cen- 
tury and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Their  respective  merits 
are  set  forth  in  the  section  on  the  choice  of  an  anesthetic  on 
page  767. 

Ether  is  the  commonest  anesthetic,  at  least,  in  America,  and 
its  use  is  on  the  increase  in  Europe.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
satisfactory  anesthetic  for  the  unskilled  administrator.  He  is  able 
to  anesthetize  all  patients  with  it  and  few  will  die  on  the  table. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  skill  is  wasted  in  the  administration  of 
ether.  On  the  contrary,  this  anesthetic  offers  a  splendid  field  for 
exact  administration,  but  the  other  anesthetics  simply  cannot  be 
given  satisfactorily  except  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill.  Hencei 
as  long  as  there  are  unskilled  anesthetists^  ether  will  hold  an  un- 
disputed place. 
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Symptoms  of  Ether  Anesthesia. — Ether  vapor,  especially 
when  cold,  is  irritating  to  many  persons.  Some  of  them  are  nau- 
seated by  its  odor,  but  this  is  less  noticeable  with  a  pure  product 
than  with  an  impure  one.  It  stimulates  the  secretion  of  mucus 
and  saliva,  and  if  too  concentrated  excites  coughing  and  laryngeal 
spasm.  Many  male  patients  spit  violently  into  the  inhaler  as  soon 
as  their  sense  of  propriety  is  somewhat  dulled.  Others  expe- 
rience a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  attempt  to  pull  the  cone  from 
the  face,  or  to  turn  the  head  aside  so  as  to  breathe  pure  air.  Still 
other  patients  retch  and  many  vomit  in  the  beginning  of  the  anes- 
thetic. These  symptoms  are  much  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  vapor 
is  given  steadily,  but  without  much  concentration  at  first.  They 
are  also  less  marked  if  a  warmed  vajxjr  is  used.  They  are  usu- 
ally absent  when  the  administration  is  skilled. 

Commencing  Anesthesia. — The  normal  symptoms  observed  be- 
fore the  stage  of  surgical  anesthesia  is  reached  are  a  flushed  face, 
deepened  respiration,  a  quickened  pulse,  and  a  slight  moisture  of 
the  skin.  There  may  be  a  little  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  soon 
passes  off  as  the  anesthesia  deepens  and  gives  place  to  an  increas- 
ing placidity.  The  occurrence  of  excessive  rigidity  and  clonic  con- 
tractions is  a  state  which  is  commonly  seen  in  alcoholics.  It  is  rare 
with  other  patients  unless  the  administration  is  very  irregular.  It 
passes  off  as  more  ether  is  given.  Blood  pressure  is  slightly  raised  at 
first,  but  prolonged  etherization  greatly  lowers  the  blood  pressura 

The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted.  If  dilated  they  will 
react  to  light.  A  preliminary  dose  of  morphin  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  pupil  smaller.  The  corneal  reflex  is  maintained 
and  is  shown  by  a  tightening  of  the  eyelids  when  one  attempts  to 
lift  the  upper  lid.  The  lining  of  the  lid  and  the  eyeball  should 
never  be  touched  with  the  finger. 

Excitement  is  far  less  common  now  that  pure  ether  is  generally 
employed.  With  an  even  administration  it  is  absent  or  of  slight 
degree  except  in  neurotic  or  alcoholic  subjects.  But  even  the  quiet- 
est patient,  if  unrestrained,  should  be  closely  watched  until  sur- 
gical anesthesia  is  reached,  for  occasionally  a  patient  hitherto 
absolutely  quiet  will  strike  away  the  inhaler  and  spring  to  a  sit- 
ting posture  in  i>erfect  delirium. 

Surgical  Anesthesia, — The  signs  of  surgical  anesthesia  have 
been  given  on  page  721.    When  ether  is  the  agent  the  pupils  are 
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moderately  dilated  but  react  to  light;  the  ey(»lid  closes  slowly 
when  raised  and  released ;  the  eyes  often  roll  sloyrly  from  side  to 
side ;  the  arm  is  limp ;  respiration  is  regular  at  a  normal  rate  or 
a  little  increased,  and  there  may  be  a  light  snoring;  the  pulse,  which 
may  have  risen  to  over  100,  falls  to  90  or  80,  or  even  lower;  the 
skin  is  pink  and  slightly  moist;  when  the  skin  is  pinched  the 
patient  does  not  move.  This  degree  of  surgical  anesthesia  is 
reached  in  seven  to  fifteen  or  more  minutes  if  ether  alone  is  given. 
One  to  three  ounces  of  ether  are  required  for  the  purpose.  From 
thfs  point  on  less  anesthetic  is  necessary,  three  ounces  an  hour 
being  sufficient  when  carefully  given. 

Danger  Signals. — Signs  of  too  deep  anesthesia  from  ether  are 
absolutely  flabby  muscles,  shown  by  eyelids  remaining  open  when 
separated,  lips  loose  or  blowing  in  and  out  with  respiration,  dilated 
pupils  not  reacting  to  light,  a  deep  respiration  possibly  with  heavy 
snoring,  or  a  light  irregular  respiration  with  pale  skin,  or  other 
symptoms  of  shock.  The  treatment  is  to  stop  the  ether,  give 
oxygen,  and  perform  artificial  respiration  if  the  patient  fails  to 
breathe.  Xo  more  ether  should  be  given  until  muscular  tone  is 
restored,  and  then  only  in  limited  amoimt.  The  various  accidents 
of  anesthesia  common  to  ether  and  other  agents  are  described,  and 
remedies  given  on  pages  723  to  731. 

Methods  of  Administering  Ether. — Ether  may  be  given 
by  inhalation  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  open  method,  (2)  by  the 
closed  method,  and  (3)  by  the  vapor  method- 

1.  The  Open  Method. — Ether  is  poured  or  dropped  on  a  layer 
of  pervious  material,  such  as  a  sponge,  gauze,  or  cotton,  held  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  mouth  or  nose.  Light  layers  of  gauze  may 
be  laid  across  the  face,  or  sj)read  on  a  wire  mask,  or  arranged  in 
a  cone  which  is  freely  open  at  the  top  and  which  may  be  of  home 
construction,  from  paper  or  pasteboard  and  a  towel,  or  it  may  be 
of  metal  with  a  rubber  face  piece. 

The  apparatus  should  be  so  constructed  that  its  permanent 
parts  are  easily  cleaned,  and  the  gauze  easily  changed.  The  care- 
less practice  of  using  a  cone  over  and  over  again  without  renewing 
or  sterilizing  such  parts  as  a  patient  breathes  upon  merits  severe 
condemnation. 

When  ether  is  given  by  the  open  method  there  is  said  to  be  no 
rebreathing  of  expired  air.     This  is  relatively  but  not  absolutely 
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true,  for  the  portion  of  expired  air  lying  between  the  etber-soakeil 
gauze  and  the  noBc  or  month  is  always  rebreathed.  In  some  forms 
of  apparatus  this  amounts  to  several  cubic  inches,  but  it  is  usually 
mixed  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fresh  air,  which  streams 
through  the  gauze  or  leaks  under  the  face  piece  during  inspiration. 
Its  etfect  is,  therefore,  negligible.  The  inspired  air  ia  always 
very  cold,  having  given  up  its  heat  to  vaporize  the  liquid  ether 
placed  on  the  gauze. 

2.  The  Closed  Method, — The  ether  is  poured  on  a  pervious 
material  which  is  contained  in  a  cylinder  or  other  form  of  appa* 


"ta.  415. — ArpAHAtuB  for  Givino  Gab  and  Ether  on  Ethbb  bt  the  Clohbd  oi 
Open  Mbthod.  A,  lobalet;  B,  outlet  Valve:  C,  rcsfrviiJr  coDtaiDins  (cauie  to  b 
ulurated  with  ether;  D,  valve  to  rcBulato  loiiture  of  gas  aod  ether:  E,  valve  U 
admit  air;  F,  b«i  for  cm,  or  to  permit  rebreathin^.    (Gwatbmey.) 


ratUB  open  only  at  its  ends.  One  end  is  made  to  tit  closely  to 
the  face,  usually  by  means  of  a  rubl>er  ring,  while  the  other  tits 
into  a  soft-rubber  bag  large  enough  to  hold  without  pre>«surc  tin- 
whole  expired  breath  (Fig.  41.1).  The  palicnt  breathes  baek  ^nd 
forth  into  the  bag,  each  inspired  breath  passing  the  ether  dia- 
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phragm  twice — once  in  the  previous  expiration  and  once  in  the 
inspiration.  The  percentages  of  ether  and  of  carbon  dioxid  may 
easily  become  high  under  the  circumstances.  The  inspired  air 
is  always  warm  and  may  have  almost  the  temperature  of  the 
body  as  it  passes  back  and  forth,  with  little  chance  to  lose  the 
heat,  which  is  renewed  each  time  it  is  breatheil.  Rebrcathing 
produces  a  certain  amount  of  cyanosis.  It  is  obvious  that  perfect 
rebreathing  would  soon  lead  to  a  dangerous  cyanosis.  Hence,  if 
the  apparatus  does  not  leak  anywhere  a  little  fresh  air  must  be 
admitted  either  by  inlet  and  outlet  valves  or  under  the  edge  of 
the  face  piece.  The  blood  pressure  is  varied  even  more  than 
when  ether  is  given  by  the  oj^en  method,  on  account  of  cya- 
nosis, but  this  rise  is  soon  followed  by  a  fall  as  anesthesia 
continues. 

3.  The  Vapor  Method, — Air  is  pumped  through  a  modified 
Woltf  bottle  containing  ether.  It  takes  up  a  varying  amount  of 
ether,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid  through  which  it  bubbles. 
The  amount  is  rarely  over  six  per  cent.  It  is  then  pumped  through 
a  second  bottle  containing  warm  water,  and  then  passes  into  the 
inhaler,  or  it  may  be  conducted  directly  into  the  mouth  or  nose. 
If  the  water  in  the  wash  bottle  is  too  hot  it  unduly  rarefies  the 
ether.  A  good  temperature  is  100^  F.  As  it  is  cooled  rapidly  the 
water  should  be  renewed  every  half  hour  or  so,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bottle. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  keep  many  patients  anesthetized  with  ether 
alone  by  the  vapor  mctho<l,  the  apparatus  should  also  provide  for 
the  addition  of  chloroform  vapor  from  time  to  time  (Fig.  417, 

p.    ii^u). 

The  percentage  of  ether  vapor  taken  up  by  the  air  which  bub- 
bles through  it  may  be  increased  by  using  a  deep  bottle  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  liquid  ether.  This  makes  the  apparatus  cumlier- 
some  and  adds  to  the  expense  by  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  unused 
ether  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  An  ingenious  device  of  Sutton 
compels  the  air  bubbles  to  travel  slowly  around  a  spiral  tube  im- 
mersed in  the  ether  bottle.  Thus  the  percentage  of  ether  in  the 
inspired  air  is  greatly  increased,  although  the  bottle  is  only  filled 
with  ether  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two. 

The  good  and  bad  points  of  these  three  methods  of  adminis- 
tration may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table: 
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Amount  of  ether  inhaled 

Amount  of  ether 
wasted* 

Temperature  of  inhaled 
vapor 

Amount  of  fresh  air  in- 
haled   

Cost  of  apparatus 

Approximate  cost  of 
ether  per  hour 

Secretion  of  mucus  and 
saliva 

Post-anesthetic  nausea 
and  vomiting 

Post-operative  bronchi- 
tis and  pneumonia .  . 

Difficulty  with  ath- 
letes, alcoholics  and 
drug  habitu^ 


Open  MrniOD. 


Unknown — ^varies 
greatly 

Large 

Cold 

Ample 

$0— $3. 

4  oz.  $.36 
Considerable* 


More  or  lessf 


Some 


Considerable 


Closbd  MrniOD. 


Known — variations 
slight 

None 

Warm 

Scanty 

$6.— $48. 

3  oz.  $.27 
Considerablef 

More  or  lesst 


Less  than  by  open 
method 


Less  than  by  open 
method 


Vapor  Method. 


Known — constant 

None 
Warm 
Ample 
$9.— $50 

2  oz.  $.18 

Less  than  by  other 
methods 

Less  than  by  other 
methods 

Least 


More     than     by 
other  methods 


*  This  does  not  refer  to  ether  remaining  in  can  or  bottle  at  the  close  of  the 
operation.     It  means  the  waste  by  evaporation  in  the  room. 

t  Advocates  of  the  open  method  and  the  closed  method  each  claim  a  reduced 
amount  of  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva.  As  swallowing  of  ether-soaked  fluids 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  vomiting,  it  is  of  importance  that  such  secretion  be  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

X  On  this  point  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  the  first  two  methods  differ 
widely.  The  truth  is  that  although  the  methods  differ  a  good  deal  the  skill  of 
different  anesthetists  differs  a  great  deal  more.  Some  men  will  keep  their  com- 
plications and  after  effects  at  a  low  figure  no  matter  what  method  they  use, 
while  others  are  constantly  getting  their  patients  into  trouble. 


McRoberts  has  an  ingenious  plan  so  that,  while  giving  ether 
by  the  o|)en  method,  he  warms  the  vaj)or  l)efore  the  patient  in- 
hales it.  He  fixes  an  electric  light  bulb  (10  candle  power)  in  an 
Allifl  inhaler,  covers  it  with  several  layers  of  gauze,  turns  on  the 
current,  and  drops  ether  on  the  gauze.  It  is  rapidly  volatilized 
and  warmed  by  the  light.  The  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva  is 
not  stimulated  as  when  a  cold  vapor  is  inspired.  Much  less  ether 
is  required  than  by  the  usual  open  methcMl. 

CJah-Etiiku  Sequknck. — The  induction  of  anesthesia  with  ni- 
trous oxid  gas  and  its  continuation  with  ether  is  spoken  of  as 
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gas-ether  sequence.  The  initial  narcosis  with  gas  saves  the  patient 
from  the  smell  of  ether,  and  preliminary  struggling,  choking,  and 
vomiting  are  avoided.  The  period  of  induction  is  one  to  four 
minutes  instead  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  when  ether  alone  is  em- 
ployed. These  advantages  are  so  marked  that  everyone  who  gives 
anesthetics  should  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
There  are  some  patients,  chiefly  children,  who  are  frightened  hy 
the  inhaler  and  noise  of  the  gas.  This  may  be  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  gas,  but  most  of  those  patients  will  be  frightened 
at  any  anesthesia,  so  that  the  one  which  produces  unconsciousness 
most  quickly  and  with  safety  is  most  humane.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly nitrous  oxid  gas. 

To  give  the  gas-ether  sequence  successfully  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  of  the  unconsciousness  of  the  patient  before  changing  from 
gas  to  ether.  This  is  the  more  important  if  the  change  must  be 
made  suddenly.  Apparatus  made  especially  for  the  purpose  is 
so  constructed  that  the  anesthetist  can  turn  on  the  ether  while  the 
patient  is  still  breathing  gas.  If  a  change  must  be  made  from  a 
gas  inhaler  to  an  ether  cone  the  patient  should  be  so  well  anes- 
thetized as  to  insure  several  breaths  of  ether  before  the  effect  of 
the  gas  is  wholly  gone.  Even  then  one  will  occasionally  meet  some 
struggling  before  quiet  ether  narcosis  is  established.  After  that 
the  anesthesia  is  like  a  simple  ether  anesthesia. 

Contraindication  to  Ether. — Edema  of  the  glottis,  pres- 
sure on  the  trachea,  and  diseases  of  the  lung,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  and  the  existence  of  a  high  blood  pressure  are  contra- 
indications for  the  use  of  ether.  On  account  of  its  irritating  prop- 
erties many  anesthetists  are  unwilling  to  give  it  to  infants  and 
young  children.  Such  irritation  is  largely  avoided  if  the  warmed 
vapor  is  given.  As  ether  disintegrates  the  blood  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  should  not  be  given  when  the  hemoglobin  is  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  and  whenever  given  to  an  anemic  person  it  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  oxygen  to  hasten  its  elimination.  Ether  gives  a  post- 
anesthetic depression,  and  is,  therefore,  inferior  to  gas  and  oxygen 
for  grave  surgical  operations  likely  to  be  followed  by  shock. 

Chlorofonn. — The  anesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  were 
discovered  in  1847  by  James  Simpson.  As  he  was  looking  for  a 
superior  anesthetic  to  ether  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  he  lost 
no  time  in  proclaiming  the  advantages  of  chloroform* 
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Its  odor  is  agreeable.  It  can  be  inhaled  without  irritation. 
The  throat  is  free  from  mucus  and  there  is  no  cough.  Sleep 
ensues  rapidly — in  five  to  ten  minutes.  Even  alcoholics  and  ath- 
letes readily  succumb  to  its  influence.  Many  persons  recover  from 
it  without  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  quantity  required  for  anes- 
thesia is  small — ^less  than  an  ounce  an  hour.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
cheap  anesthetic,  and  one  easily  carried  about.  No  special  appa- 
ratus is  required  for  its  administration.  A  folded  handkerchief 
held  near  the  nostrils  answers  very  well,  though  gauze  or  stock- 
inette or  flannel  stretched  over  a  wire  frame  is  to  be  preferred. 

With  these  obvious  advantages,  chloroform  rapidly  became  the 
anesthetic  of  choice  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  maintained 
that  supremacy  for  years.  Lately  it  has  been  steadily  losing 
ground  to  ether.  This  has  been  due  solely  to  the  greater  safety 
of  ether,  at  least  in  unskilled  hands.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  safety  of  chloroform  when  given  carefully,  all  must  admit 
that  when  given  carelessly  it  is  a  dangerous  anesthetic.  It  lowers 
the  blood  pressure,  and  hence  should  never  be  administered  sud- 
denly in  a  concentrated  form. 

Methods  of  Administration. — Chloroform  may  be  given  by 
the  open  method  and  by  the  vapor  method. 

Four  thicknesses  of  gauze,  or  a  single  layer  of  stockinette  or 
flannel  is  stretched  on  a  wire  frame  and  held  near  the  mouth  and 
nose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  patient  with  the  mask,  but 
even  the  vapor  of  chloroform  is  irritating  to  a  sensitive  skin, 
BO  that  nose,  lips,  cheeks,  and  chin  should  Ik»  lightly  smeared  with 
cold  cream  or  vaseline.  The  patient  is  prepared  according  to  the 
rules  given  on  page  71G.  The  chloroform  is  dropped  upon  the 
mask  either  from  a  special  bottle  or  from  one  arranged  with 
notches  in  the  cork,  or  with  a  match  or  safety  pin  thrust  between 
the  cork  and  the  ne(?k  of  the  bottle.  The  object  is  to  secure  a 
series  of  rapid  drops  when  the  bottle  is  tilted.  The  bottle  should 
always  be  tested  before  it  is  lifted  over  the  patient's  face. 

While  every  anesthetic  should  be  begun  gradually,  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  chloroform,  since  its  freedom  frcmi  irritation 
permits  the  patient  to  inhale  easily  a  fatally  high  percentage  of 
its  vapor.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  passing 
from  gas  or  ether  to  chloroform.    The  stronger  respiration  under 

the  anesthetic  makes  it  doubly  important  that  in  the  first  breaths 
50 
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of  chloroform  the  percentage  of  vapor  ehould  be  very  low.  One 
Bhould  not  pass  directly  from  ethyl  chlorid  to  chloroform}  but 
should  interpose  a  few  breaths  of  ether. 

When  forms  of  apparatus  are  employed  which  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  anesthetic,  it  ia  found  that  the  inspired  air  ahould 


Fio.  418. — JnNKKH'a  Apparatob  rom  Orvmo  Cshonorom  Vapob  Aitachsd  to  X 
Hollow  Eduahcr  Mask.  At  iU  side  are  Gwathmey's  oomblned  tongue  da- 
pressor  and  tube  Bud  an  ordiDary  metal  tube  to  deliver  the  VApor  In  the  noea  ot 
moutb. 

contain  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  per  cent  of  chloroform. 
Three  per  cent  is  dangerous  if  continued  for  many  minutes,  and 
four  per  cent  (ir  over  may  produce  sndden  death.  For  this  rea- 
son chloroform  sbonld  never  be  given  by  the  closed  method,  and 
when  an  open  mask  is  used  only  a  part  of  the  exposed  surface 
should  be  aalurated  with  chloroform — say  one  fourth  of  the 
surface  for  a  dilute  administration,  one  half  on  the  average, 
three  quarters  when  the  patient  requires  an  extra  amount,  but 
this  only  for  a  few  breaths.  The  whole  mask  should  never  bo 
saturated. 

Another  method  of  estimating  approximately  the  amount  of 
chloroform  inhaletl,  is  to  limit  the  amount  dropped  on  the  gauze 
in  a  period  of  five  minutes.     This  should  not  exceed  6  c.c  for 
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any  two  consecutive  five-minute  periods.  After  ancslbesia  is 
established,  less  tban  2  c.c  in  five  minutes  is  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue it 

Sonio  anesthetists  use  a  mask  covered  with  thin  rubber  outside 
of  the  gauze.  In  the  center  of  this  a  hole  is  cut  to  permit;  the 
chloroform  to  fall  on  the  gauze.  This  is  au  approach  to  the  closed 
method  of  administration.  It  limits  evaporation  of  chloroform, 
but  gives  the  patient  a  more  concentrated  vapor.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  under  the  mask.  This  technic  is  not 
recommended  to  a  beginner. 

Chloroform,  when  administered  by  the  vapor  method,  loses 
juuch  of  its  danger.    This  method>  advocated  by  Junker,  who  de- 


Fta.  417. — GwATBmr'B  THR»-BomA  MootnoATiON  or  JtmKEs'a  ArrARATua 
roB  GiTiNu  Wahm  Bibxb  ok  Cblobofobm  Vxpoa.  A,  Rubber  foot-pump;  B, 
ball  to  cqualiie  prmsuro;  C,  appuntiu  with  vslve  which  determinea  whether  ■ 
NDslc  vapor  or  a  mixture  shall  be  Biven;  D.  glau  tube  to  catch  anj'  liquid  and  pre- 
vpnt  it  rearhiuK  the  patieDt;  B,  EMOMch  mask  covered  by  tbin  rubber  to  retard 
evaporaliuu. 

visctl  a  iiiiiiple  bottle  for  its  employment  (Fig.  416),  has  been  put 
forward  in  this  country  by  Gwathmey  and  Brophy,  each  of  whom 
biid  ntuditicd  the  original  Junker  apparatus  so  that  the  chloroform 
vai^or  is  warmed  before  the  patient  inhales  it.     This  renders  it 
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less  dilute  ami  therefore  safer.  The  infrequency  of  accidents 
with  ohlornfnnn  in  hot  coiiiitricB  ia  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  renders  the  inhaled  vapor  less 
dense. 

Brophy- nses  a  two-lwttlc  apparatus;  Gwathmey  a  three-bottle 
one.  In  each  form  of  apparatus  one  bottle  contains  warm  water, 
through  which  the 
chloroform  vapor  is 
driven  by  means  of  a 
foot  pump  or  robber 
hand  bulb.  In  Gwath- 
mey's  apparatus  (Figs. 
417aii(l  418)  there  isa 
third  bottle  containing 
ether,  so  that  the  patient 
may  be  given  either 
vapor  or  both  mixed. 

An  English  anes- 
thetist, Alcock,  has  de- 
vised an  apparatus 
which  will  deliver 
with  accuracy  from 
one  to  three  per  ceut 
of  chloroform  vajwr 
(Fig.  419).  As  it  is 
made  of  copper,  the 
risk  of  breakage,  so 
common  with  glass  bot- 
tles, is  eliminated.  It 
costs  £6  in  Loudon. 
The  air  is  driven 
through  the  chloroform 
by  a  foot  bellowa. 
Dubois  has  also  a  metal  apparatus  in  which  air  is  pumped 
through  chloroform,  the  power  bfing  supplied  through  a  hand 
crank  or  a  font  treadle.  The  mixture  of  air  and  chloroform  is 
contained  in  a  gusonielcr  (Fig.  420).  The  i>erceutage  can  be  regu- 
lateil  to  one  lenlh  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  supplied  the 
patient  is  abundant.    With  this  apparatus  the  proportion  of  chloro- 


FlO.  418.— GWATBUEl 

Down  and  the  Bottle 
— A,  Drum  wilh  fine  holes  ao  that  air  muy  uarnpe 
and  pans  upward  Uiruueh  ether  in  fine  bulihlpn; 
B.  Blender  Btem  for  use  in  chloroform:  C.  Sut- 
ton's spiral  so  arranecd  that  a  bulible  of  uir  bus 
to  make  three  complete  rcvolutioQB  of  the  drum 
throuRh  liquid  ether  before  escaping  at  the  lop  of 
the  drum. 
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form  used  need  not  be  raised  above  two  per  rant,  and  that  only 
for  a  few  minateB.    After  that  1.2  pex  cent  is  the  usual  amount 


given.  There  is  almost  absolute  safety  in  giving  phlonifonn  in 
this  manner.  The  ajiparatus  weighs  yy  pounds  without  the  foot 
treadle.  That  weighs 
8^  pounds. 

There  are  only  two 
disadvantages  to  the  va- 
por method  of  giving 
chloroform — the  rather 
complicated  and  some- 
what expensive  appa- 
ratus, and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  under  and 
keeping  under  musoiilar 
and  alcoholic  patients. 
A  preliminary  hy}K>der- 
mic  of  morpbin,  one 
sixth  of  a  grain  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  the 
patient's  weight,  is  an 
aid.  Aleock  claims  that 
with  hia  machine  a 
three-per-cent  vaix>r  suf- 
fices for  anyone.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  delivered 
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may  bewpplir 
foot  piece.  B,  i 
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must  be  considered  as  well  as  its  percentage,  for  if  the  vapor  is 
not  delivered  into  the  inhaler  fast  enough  to  meet  the  full  de- 
mand of  inspiration,  air  will  leak  in  around  the  face  piece.  An 
adult  inspires  about  ten  liters  a  minute.  Alcock's  apparatus  has 
a  very  large  tube  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  dental  inhaler 
for  gas.  The  tube  of  Gwathmey's  apparatus  is  much  smaller. 
This  may  account  for  the  difficulty  in  keeping  some  patients 
under  with  it.  When  connected  with  an  Esmarch  inhaler,  with 
a  hollow  rim,  the  inhaler  can  be  covered  with  gauze  and  this 
with  thin  rubber  (part  of  an  old  glove),  in  the  center  of  which 
a  small  hole  is  cut  to  receive  drops  of  liquid  chloroform.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  use  the  dropper  in  the  beginning  of  the  anes- 
thesia or  if  the  patient  partially  comes  out. 

No  definite  rules  can  Ik?  given  for  the  relative  amounts  of  ether 
and  chloroform  vapor  to  be  used.  An  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  chloroform  vapor  deci)ens  the  anesthesia,  while  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  ether  stimulates  respiration  and  possibly  light- 
ens the  anesthesia.  One  soon  learns  the  technic  of  vapor  anes- 
thesia, and  also  to  recognize  when  a  patient  will  do  better  under 
more  or  less  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

Danokrs  and  Accidents  with  Chloroform. — While  the 
symptoms  of  danger  during  anesthesia  and  the  treatment  therefor 
are  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  worth  empha- 
sizing that  the  first  sign  of  danger  under  chloroform  is  often  an 
increased  respiration  with  pallor  and  dilated  pupils.  If  this  first 
warning  signal  is  negle<»t(Hl  and  the  mask  is  kept  in  place,  the 
danger  is  doublcHl,  since  the  exaggerated  breathing  instead  of  free- 
ing the  body  from  a  |X)ison,  actually  increases  the  amount  inhaled 
and  therefore  ak^orlnHl.  Tests  have  shown  that  it  takes  about  one 
minute  for  the  full  etTec*ts  of  the  inhaled  chloroform  to  manifest 
themselves,  so  that  one  cannot  l>e  too  careful  to  observe  the  earlv 
symptoms  of  danger,  of  which  this  irregularity  in  breathing  seems 
to  lie  the  first.  Free  air,  and  if  necessary  vigorous  artificial  res- 
piration, are  the  safeguanls.  Other  details  of  the  treatment  of 
shock  during  chloroform  anesthesia  have  been  given  on  page  728 
et  seq,  Note  als<i  what  has  been  said  under  "  status  lymphaticus," 
on  page  735.  Brief  inversion  of  a  patient  is  useful  to  empty  the 
heavy  va|x>r  out  of  the  lungs.  Alternately  inverting  a  patient  and 
then  holding  him  upright  is  a  ix>werful  means  of  resuscitation^ 
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and  is  said  to  have  restored  cardiac  activity  when  other  means 
have  failed. 

When  normal  respiration  has  been  restored  the  anesthetist  must 
decide  whether,  to  continue  with  chloroform  or  to  change  to  ether. 
If  the  chloroform  was  given  carefully  and  shock  resulted,  a  change 
to  ether  is  usually  advisable. 

Ethyl  Chlorid. — Ethyl  chlorid,  known  chemically  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years,  was  first  used  as  a  general  anesthetic  in  1848. 
Its  dangerous  qualities  were  soon  recognized,  and  it  was  abandoned 
for  a  half  century.  In  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  extensively 
used,  chiefly  to  induce  anesthesia.  It  is  a  clear  liquid,  boiling  at 
55^  F.,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme  volatility  it  is  conveniently 
sold  in  glass  tubes  in  one  end  of  which  is  a  capillary  opening  fitted 
with  a  valve. 

When  ethyl  chlorid  is  freely  inhaled  unconsciousness  is  pro- 
duced with  great  rapidity — perhaj)s  after  three  or  four  breaths. 
When  taken  more  slowly  the  reflexes  can  be  observed  to  disappear, 
the  respiration  deepens  and  there  may  be  a  slight  snoring;  the  face 
is  a  little  flushed,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  but  react  to  light;  but 
muscular  relaxation  may  be  a  little  delayed.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  ether  anesthesia,  except  that 
the  changes  occur  much  faster  and  symptoms  of  irritation  to  the 
air  passages  are  lacking.  For  the  sake  of  safety  the  drug  should 
be  given  slowly  so  that  one  or  two  minutes  elapse  before  uncon- 
sciousness is  complete.  The  amount  required  for  the  j)urpose  is 
from  5  to  10  ccm.  when  a  partially  open  cone  is  employed. 

Apparati's. — Ethyl  chlorid  can  be  sprayed  u}X)n  an  ordinary 
Esmarch  mask  covered  with  gauze,  or  it  may  be  si)rayed  upon  a 
gauze  diaphragm  placed  within  or  inserted  in  the  side  of  almost 
any  form  of  inhaler.  Many  of  them  have  provision  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  anesthetists  break  a  glass  pearl  containing  ethyl  chlo- 
rid within  the  bag  of  a  closed  inhaler.  This  is  not  advisable,  as 
it  gives  the  patient  a  concentrated  vapor  at  the  start.  It  is  better 
to  begin  with  a  dilute  vapor  and  gradually  increase,  even  though 
some  ethyl  chlorid  is  wasted.  The  expense  is  inconsiderable — 
only  one  half  that  of  gas. 

When  an  overdose  is  given  the  respirations  grow  feeble,  and 
after  a  few  breaths  cease  altogether.  The  pulse  continues  beyond 
reepiration.     If  the  apparatus  is  removed  and  artificial  respira- 
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tion  at  once  performed  recovery  promptly  follows  in  most  cases. 
The  effect  of  the  ethyl  chlorid  passes  off  very  rapidly,  so  that  the 
danger  is  slight  if  the  anesthetist  is  on  the  watch  for  failing  respi- 
ration and  is  quick  to  act.  But  delay  of  half  a  minute  may  be 
fatal.  After-effects  are  slight.  About  one  half  of  the  patients 
experience  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  the  symptoms  are  of  short 
duration.  Cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  solid  viscera  occur- 
ring after  ethyl  chlorid  have  been  reported.  For  symptoms  and 
treatment  see  *'  Acid  Intoxication/'  page  736. 

Contraindications  for  the  use  of  ethyl  chlorid  to  induce  anes- 
thesia are  any  form  of  obstruction  of  the  respiratory  passages,  and 
weak  or  irregular  cardiac  action.  Several  accidents  have  been 
reported  froyi  its  administration  for  tonsilectomy  and  other  opera- 
tions in  the  throat.  Its  use  shoidd  be  restricted  to  induction  anes- 
thesia and  as  the  ^olc  anesthetic  for  minor  operations.  If  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  chloroform  the  change  should  not  be  made  directly, 
but  a  few  breaths  of  ether  should  intervene,  lest  the  heart  suffer 
from  the  combined  depressing  effects  of  the  two  drugs.  Mortality 
from  its  use  is  variously  stated  from  one  death  in  200  cases  up 
to  one  death  in  8,000  cases. 

Somnoform. — Somnoform  is  a  combination  of  ethyl  chlorid 
(sixty  per  cent),  methyl  chlorid  (thirty-five  per  cent),  and  ethyl 
bromid  (five  per  cent).  It  acts  quickly,  and  the  ethyl  bromid  has 
a  sedative  and  analgesic  action  which  is  intended  to  prolong  and 
deepen  narcosis.  It  is  said  to  be  pleasanter  to  take  than  ethyl 
chlorid;  otherwise  the  indications  for  its  use,  the  symptoms  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  effects  of  an  overdose  are  exactly  as  detailed  above 
under  ethyl  chlorid.  Several  deaths  from  somnoform  have  been 
reported. 

Mixed  Anesthetics. — The  anesthetic  sequences  in  common 
use  have  been  six)ken  of  under  the  different  headings  of  this  chap- 
ter. A  few  words  should  be  said  concerning  mixed  anesthetics. 
The  best  known  is  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture:  alcohol,  one  volume; 
chloroform,  two  volumes;  and  ether,  three  volumes.  More  re- 
cently in  England  the  C.  E.  mixture  is  advocated,  consisting  of 
chloroform  (two  volumes)  and  ether  (three  volumes).  It  has  been 
asserted  by  various  advocates  of  mixtures  that  the  different  in- 
gredients volatilize  equally  so  that  their  proportion  always  remains 
the  same.     Careful  analyses  have,  however,  proved  what  commoi^ 
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sense  suspected,  that  the  lighter  drug  volatilizes  more  rapidly,  so 
that  as  anesthesia  progresses  the  percentage  of  the  heavier  one 
(chloroform  in  the  examples  mentioned)  is  constantly  increasing 
in  the  inspirations.  For  this  reason,  mixtures  of  dissimilar  sub- 
stances have  failed  to  gain  any  secure  foothold  in  this  country, 
and  are  still  less  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.  If  an  anesthetist 
wishes  to  give  his  patient  a  mixture  of  anesthetics  he  should  give 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  able  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
each  that  he  is  administering. 

Hjrpodermic  AnesthoBia.— The  discovery  of  hypodermic 
medication  is  credited  to  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1843.  In  1858 
Charles  Hunter  pointed  out  the  effect  upon  the  brain  caused  by 
drugs  introduced  subcutaneously,  but  the  idea  of  so  using  them 
to  produce  general  anesthesia  for  surgical  operations  was  much 
longer  delayed.  In  1885  Corning  introduced  spinal  anesthesia 
(often  called  analgesia),  and  the  possibilities  of  this  method  and 
of  Schleich's  methods  of  infiltration  anesthesia  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators  for  fifteen  years. 

In  1900  Schneiderlin  made  his  first  tests  with  scopolamin- 
morphin  anesthesia,  using  gr.  y^  and  gr.  J  of  the  two  drugs.  He 
employed  it  as  a  preliminary  to  ether  or  chloroform.  Within  a 
few  years  ho  reported  nearly  three  thousand  successful  cases. 
Since  1905  the  method  has  been  extensively  followed  in  this  coun- 
try both  as  a  preliminary  to  another  anesthetic  and  as  the  sole 
anesthetic.  Various  combinations  of  drugs  have  been  employed 
and  long  discussions  have  been  held  as  to  their  res|)ective  merits, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  hyoscin  for  scopo- 
lamin.  Without  going  further  into  this  controversy,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  the  use  of  hyoscin  in  preference  to  scopolamin 
has  distinctly  increased,  so  that  the  combination  may  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  A  tablet  containing  hyoscin  (gr.  -rlrir)?  niorphin 
(gr.  I),  and  cactin  (gr.  ■^)  is  extensively  employed. 

When  used  as  a  preliminary  to  inhalation  anesthesia  one  hypo- 
dermic tablet  given  one  half  hour  previous  is  sufficient  to  calm 
the  patient  and  reduce  sensibility  to  such  an  extent  that  much  less 
of  the  volatile  anesthetic  is  required.  If  no  other  anesthetic  is  to 
be  employed  the  injection  must  be  repeated  once,  or  often  twice, 
and  even  then  the  operator  must  be  prepared  to  tie  or  hold  the 
patient  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  expostulation  or  abus^.     It  1$ 
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claimed,  and  justly  in  many  cases,  that  the  patient  so  treated  re- 
members nothing  of  the  operation;  but  given  in  these  large  doses 
the  drugs  are  distinctly  dangerous,  and  deaths  have  followed 
their  use. 

Cardiac  or  respiratory  depressiou  are  to  be  combated  by  rec- 
tal injection  of  hot  coifee,  external  heat,  artificial  respiration, 
forced  muscular  action,  and  gastric  lavage,  since  the  stomach 
always  excretes  a  considerable  part  of  drugs  injected  hypodermic- 
ally.  Permanganate  of  potash  in  a  one-per-cent  solution  may  be 
passed  through  the  stomach  tube,  or  given  to  the  patient  to  drink. 
Pilocarpin  and  spirits  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  given  to  hasten 
elimination  through  the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  should  be  passed 
frequently  or  drawn  by  catheter  to  i)revent  reabsorptiou  from  the 
bladder.  Itec^overy  is  to  be  exi>ected  even  when  the  respiratory 
rate  is  very  low  and  delirium  is  pronounced.  The  method  has 
been  much  used  in  obstetrics — a  single  tablet  of  the  strength  men- 
tioned above  being  given  in  two  doses.  A  little  chloroform  will 
be  needed  to  secure  muscular  relaxation.  If  more  than  one  such 
tablet  is  injected  the  effect  ujwn  the  child  is  rather  noticeable. 

Hypodermic  anesthesia  of  this  general  character  is  absolutely 
unsuited  for  oi>erations  which  only  last  a  few  minutes,  for  it  takes 
hours  for  the  effect  of  the  injection  to  pass  away.  This  fact  is 
one  of  the  points  in  its  favor  in  operations  likely  to  be  followed 
by  prolonged  discomfort.  Of  its  value  in  i)ermitting  the  surgeon 
to  dispense  wuth  the  services  of  an  anesthetist  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  hypodermic  anesthesia  will  sn])plant  inhalation 
anesthesia  until  some  more  j)owerful,  and  at  the  same  time,  less 
dangerous  drugs  are  discovered  than  those  employed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Kectal  Anesthesia. — Rectal  anesthesia  is  of  advantage  in 
two  classes  of  cases.  First,  those  in  which  inhalation  is  difficult, 
for  example,  in  ojx^rations  on  the  head  and  neck ;  second,  those  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  bronchial  irritation  of  ether.  It 
is  true  that  ether  is  largely  excreted  by  the  lungs,  but  it  is  then 
warmed  and  well  diluted.  Rectal  anesthesia,  using  ether,  was 
tried  by  Pirigoff  in  1847,  and  has  been  taken  up  spasmodically 
many  times  since  then.  The  early  experimenters  warmed  the  ether 
until  it  boiled  and  allowed  the  vapor  to  escape  into  the  rectum. 
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In  1905  Cunningham  adopted  the  vapor  method,  forcing  air 
through  ether  and  into  the  rectum. 

The  principles  of  successful  anesthesia  are  an  empty  bowel, 
ether  well  vaporized,  moderate  distention  of  the  rectum  by  the  air 
and  ether,  and  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  rectum  from  time  to 
time.  A  simple  apparatus  consists  of  a  rubber  hand  bulb  such  as 
is  used  with  a  thermocautery,  attached  to  a  Wolff  bottle  holding 
eight  ounces,  the  outlet  tube  having  a  "  U  "  in  it  or  some  other 
device  for  catching  condensed  ether.  Somewhere  between  the  soft- 
rubber  tube,  which  is  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  the  Wolff  bottle 
there  is  a  glass  "  T  "  or  **  Y."  To  one  of  its  openings  a  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  fitted  and  clamped.  From  time  to  time 
the  clamp  is  released  to  permit  accumulated  air  and  ether  to 
escape  from  the  rectum.  It  requires  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes to  anesthetize  a  patient.  Undue  distention  of  the  bowel  must 
be  avoided.  When  the  outlet  tube  is  opened  every  three  to  five 
minutes  air  must  escape;  otherwise  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
rectal  tube  is  not  free.  The  water  in  the  wash  bottle  should  be 
kept  just  below  blood  temperature  (37°  C).  Xo  ether  should  be 
allowed  to  run  back  in  the  bulb.  If  the  room  is  cold  ether  is  liable 
to  condense  in  the  tube.  All  air  and  ether  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  rectum  before  the  tube  is  withdrawn. 

Rectal  anesthesia  is  not  without  danger,  deaths  from  it  having 
already  been  reported.  It  has  been  abandoned  by  some  of  those 
who  have  once  favored  it,  vapor  anesthesia  through  the  nostrils 
having  taken  its  place  in  operations  upon  the  mouth  and  throat. 

When  it  is  employed  the  patient  should  first  be  anesthetized  to 
unconsciousness  in  the  usual  manner  before  the  rectal  anesthesia 
is  begun,  for  the  latter  is  quite  disagreeable. 

OiL-ETiiEK  Method. — A  method  of  rectal  anesthesia  quite 
different  from  the  above  was  proposed  by  Owathmey  and  first 
employed  by  him  in  1913.  It  consists  in  mixing  ether  and  a 
non-irritating  oil  and  injecting  the  mixture  into  an  empty  rectum. 
Anesthesia  is  produced  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  and 
lasts,  according  to  condition  of  its  employment,  from  one  to  four 
or  more  hours.  The  details  of  this  method  of  anesthesia  are  not 
as  yet  fully  decided  upon.  For  those  who  would  employ  it  the 
following  dirwtions  are  given: 

Ether  and  liquid  petrolatum    (paraffin  oil)   are  mixed  in  a 
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bottle  in  the  proportion  of  two  measured  ounces  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  four  ounces  of 
ether  by  weight  measure  nearly  six  fluid  ounces.  In  estimating 
the  dose  required,  it  is  safe  to  inject  one  measured  ounce  of  ether 
for  each  thirty  pounds  of  the  patient's  weight.  If  he  is  alcoholic 
or  robust  a  little  more  may  be  given.  If  he  is  anemic  or  weakened 
by  disease  even  a  less  quantity  will  suffice. 

The  bowel  should  be  empty,  but  not  irritated  by  repeated 
enemas.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin,  ^  grain  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  body  weight,  should  precede  the  rectal  injec- 
tion of  oil  and  ether.  A  rectal  tube  or  soft  rubber  catheter  is 
passed  a  couple  of  inches  into  the  rectum,  a  glass  funnel  attached, 
and  the  oil-ether  mixture  administered.  It  feels  a  little  hot  to 
the  patient,  but  not  painful,  and  the  sensation  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  involuntary  straining  and 
the  mixture  may  be  forced  back  into  the  funnel.  On  this  account 
it  is  well  to  have  two  feet  or  more  of  rubber  tubing,  so  that  the 
pressure  can  be  increased  by  raising  the  funnel.  The  fluid  should 
be  passed  in  slowly,  and  the  flow  checked  from  time  to  time.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  should  be  used  for  the  injection;  the  patient  cau- 
tioned against  straining,  and  the  tube  withdrawn.  In  five  minutes 
ether  is  noticeable  on  the  patient's  breath  and  he  begins  to  feel 
sleepy.  A  towel  laid  over  the  face  compels  a  partial  rebreathing 
and  hastens  the  anesthesia. 

In  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  the  patient  is  ready  for  opera- 
tion. The  condition  is  more  like  a  natural  sleep  than  it  is  like 
a  mouth  anesthesia.  Color  is  normal,  breathing  is  not  accelerated, 
pulse  usually  not  above  80.  There  is  no  increased  flow  of  saliva — 
no  rattling  of  mucus  in  the  throat.  With  the  light  dose  advocated 
above  the  reflexes  may  not  be  entirely  lost,  and  with  some  patients 
it  is  necessary  to  give  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  ether  on  a  mask 
from  time  to  time,  to  get  perfect  muscular  relaxation.  Other 
patients  are  absolutely  relaxed  and  remain  quiet,  while  the  re- 
flexes are  sufficiently  preserved  to  permit  them  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Others  are  more  deeply  anesthetized.  The  quieting  effect 
of  a  little  ether  on  the  mask  seems  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
amount  used — doubtless  because  of  the  ether  alreadv  in  the  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed,  or  sooner  if  circum- 
stances indicate  this,  the  oil-ether  mixture  should  be  washed  from 
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the  rectum,  two  soft  rubber  tubes  being  provided  for  the  purpose, 
one  for  the  inflow  of  cool  water  and  the  other  for  the  outflow. 

Rectal  anesthesia  by  the  oil-ether  method  is  a  most  valuable 
discovery.  The  absence  of  respiratory  irritation  and  the  evenness 
of  the  anesthesia  are  its  most  striking  characteristics.  The  pa- 
tient goes  slowly  under  it,  remains  at  about  the  same  level  for  a 
long  time,  and  regains  consciousness  slowly.  The  patients  have 
less  nausea  and  vomiting  than  do  most  of  those  anesthetized  by 
other  methods. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  to  have  only  two  drawbacks.  A 
young  child  or  a  partially  anesthetized  person  may  expel  the 
mixture  before  anesthesia  is  complete,  thus  requiring  mouth  anes- 
thesia or  a  second  injection.  A  more  serious  disadvantage  lies 
in  the  diflBcuIty  of  stopping  the  anesthetic  if  the  patient  is  too 
deeply  anesthetized.  Washing  out  the  rectum  is  only  a  partial 
relief.  Sometimes  very  little  of  the  mixture  is  obtained,  prob- 
ably because  it  has  passed  too  far  upward.  A  deep  unconscious- 
ness lasting  for  hours,  cessation  of  respiration  requiring  artificial 
aid  for  several  minutes,  and  even  death  have  followed  an  overdose 
of  ether  administered  by  this  method.  It  seems,  therefore,  wise 
to  keep  the  dose  so  light  that  a  little  mouth  administration  is 
necessary,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  operation.  In  every  case 
the  patient  should  be  kept  under  observation  until  the  reflexes  are 
thoroughly  established. 

If  carefully  given,  oil-ether  rectal  anesthesia  saves  the  patient 
from  fear  of  the  anesthetic,  from  the  feeling  of  suffocation,  from 
respiratory  irritation,  from  shock  due  to  struggling,  from  vomit- 
ing during  operation,  and  from  strain  on  the  heart  or  other  organs, 
due  to  sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  anesthetic  administered. 

Spinal  Analgesia. — This  method  of  preparing  a  patient  for 
operation  competes  with  general  anesthesia ;  at  least,  in  operations 
below  the  thorax,  and  therefore  merits  consideration  here.  The 
technic  of  lumbar  puncture  is  described  on  page  581.  The  sitting 
or  "  scorcher's  "  posture  is  preferred  to  lateral  decubitus  by  most 
operators.  In  stout  persons,  whose  lumbar  spines  are  felt  with 
difficulty,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  third  space  is  slightly 
above  the  iliac  crests.  The  second  space  is  better  for  injection 
than  the  third.  Cocain  for  spinal  injection  has  largely  given  place 
to  stovain,  tropococain  or  novococain«    These  drugs  have  an  anal- 
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gesic  power  less  than  coeain,  but  still  sufficiently  great  in  most 
caseSy  and  poisonous  symptoms  following  their  use  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  severe. 

The  needle  is  inserted  with  the  wire  in  place  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  inches.  When  the  wire  is  withdrawn  clear  fluid  should 
escape  in  rapid  drops.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  a  cough  may  bring  it 
out.  If  this  fails  a  further  puncture  may  be  necessary.  If  cloudy 
fluid  is  obtained  the  injection  should  be  abandoned,  as  serious 
results  have  followed  its  use  in  meningitis.  When  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  have  escai)ed  the  syringe  is  attached  to  the  nec^dlc, 
and  the  solution  of  the  drug  chosen  is  slowly  injected  into  the 
spinal  canal.  The  needle  is  withdrawn  and  the  opening  sealed 
with  collodion.  Another  method  is  to  allow  spinal  fluid  to  escape 
into  a  glass  containing  the  drug  in  dry  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
solved in  the  spinal  fluid  the  whole  is  reinjected. 

The  dose  of  coi^ain  injected  sh(mld  not  exceed  one  half  grain, 
that  of  stovain  or  tropococain  should  not  exceed  one  grain,  and  that 
of  novococain  three  quarters  of  a  grain.  These  amounts  are  for 
a  person  weighing  150  jwunds.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  adrenalin  has  been  tried  and  generally  abandoned,  as  it  in- 
creases headache  and  other  bad  symptoms.  Whatever  drug  is 
employed  for  injection,  the  solution  should  he  freshly  made  and 
sterile.  Stovain  is  said  to  stand  boiling  without  loss  of  analgesic 
power. 

Unless  the  field  of  operation  is  above  the  dia])hragm  the  patient 
should  remain  sitting  until  sensation  begins  to  be  dulled.  Then 
he  should  carefully  resume  the  dorsal  position  with  head  and 
shoulders  slightly  raised.  A  reversed  position  sends  the  injected 
fluid  toward  the  brain  and  raises  the  upper  margin  of  analgesia, 
but  it  also  increases  the  chance  of  pust-operative  headache  and 
nausea.  These  changes  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  gravity,  the 
injected  fluid  having  a  higher  si)ecitic  gravity  than  that  of  the 
spinal  fluid,  which  is  about  1.007. 

Heat  sense  is  first  lost,  then  the  sense  of  pain,  while  tactile 
sensation  is  usually  not  completely  lost,  and  occasionally  motor 
paralysis  is  observed.  The  patient  is  ready  for  operation  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes  in  most  cases. 

A  preliminary  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin  (gr.  ^)  with 
atropin   (gr,  yj-j-)    or  scopolamin    (gr.  y^)   is  advisable  with 
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nervous  patients,  and  before  operations  ujwn  the  very  sensitive 
tissues  of  the  lower  pelvis. 

One  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  patients  subjected  to  spinal 
injection  suffer  no  serious  discomfort,  the  operation  proceeds 
smoothly,  heart  and  lungs  act  normally,  there  is  no  shock  and  no 
post-operative  pneumonia  attributable  to  the  puncture,  other  than 
a  transient  nausea  or  a  little  headache.  And  even  these  slight 
symptoms  may  usually  be  avoided  by  a  cup  of  tea  before  injection 
or  a  drink  of  coffee  or  wine  at  the  close  of  operation,  and  absolute 
quiet  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

About  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  the  patients  (statistics  differ 
so  it  is  impossible  to  speak  exactly)  suffer  from  more  marked 
symptoms  of  shock  with  altered  respiration  and  pulse,  or  faintness, 
or  repeated  vomiting,  or  severe  headache  for  hours,  or  possibly  for 
days.  Inability  to  pass  urine  and  feces  is  also  a  fairly  common 
complication.  A  still  smaller  number  of  patients,  estimated  about 
one  in  eight  hundred,  succumb  immediately  or  in  a  day  or  so  imder 
conditions  which  make  the  death  fairly  attributable  to  the  injec- 
tion. There  are  also  a  few  patients,  probably  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  in  whom  no  satisfactory  analgesia  develops,  although  all  the 
conditions  of  injection  are  satisfactory.  Some  operators  advise  a 
second  injection  in  such  cases,  but  it  is  probably  safer  to  supple- 
ment the  injection  with  an  inhaled  anesthetic,  especially  as  the 
amount  of  the  latter  required  will  be  small. 

The  use  of  spinal  analgesia  is  esjx^cially  indicated  when 
patients  have  symptoms  making  inhalation  anesthesia  dangerous, 
such  as  feeble  cardiac  or  pulmonary  action,  interference  with  free 
respiration  due  to  goiter  or  other  cervical  tumors  or  swellings, 
status  lyniphaticns,  advanced  hepatic  or  renal  disease,  etc.  Many 
of  these  jiatieiits  an*  l)ad  ojH^rative  risks,  and  there  will  naturally 
be  a  higher  j)ost-operative  mortality  than  when  similar  operations 
are  performed  on  healthier  j)ersons,  irresi>ective  of  the  anesthetic 
employe<l. 

Another  indication  for  spinal  analgesia,  as  for  hypodermic 
anesthesia,  is  in  emergencies  when  a  suitable  anesthetic  is  not  at 
hand. 

Choice  of  Anesthetic. — "Nfuch  that  has  been  written  upon 
the  <*hoi<e  of  an  anesthetic  is  absolutely  worthless.  For  example, 
taking  three  n»c(»nt  books  on  anesthetics:  One  author  advises  pure 
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chloroform  in  infants,  a  second  pure  ether,  and  the  third  says  it  is 
not  rational  to  choose  an  anesthetic  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  then  on  another  page,  forgetting  his  own  statement, 
says,  "  as  a  general  rule,  ether  should  not  be  given  to  patients 
over  sixty  years  of  age." 

There  are,  however,  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  an 
anesthetic  which  are  indisputable.  The  good  and  bad  points  of 
each  anesthetic,  such  as  their  cost,  difficulty  of  administration, 
tendency  to  irritate,  etc.,  have  been  already  given  under  the  dif- 
ferent headings.  At  the  risk  of  a  certain  amount  of  repetition 
it  is  well  to  consider  here  the  choice  of  an  anesthetic  in  diiferent 
diseased  conditions,  never  forgetting,  however,  that  the  choice  of 
an  anesthetist  is  far  more  important  than  the  choice  of  an  an- 
esthetic. 

Patients  with  a  beard  are  not  easily  anesthetized  by  any 
method  requiring  an  exact  application  of  the  mask — e.  g.,  nitrous 
oxid,  either  alone  or  with  oxygen.  The  difficulty  can  be  lessened 
by  smearing  the  face  heavily  with  vaseline,  and  by  allowing  the 
gas  to  stream  so  freely  into  the  face  piece  that  it  escapes  under  its 
edge  at  all  times. 

Patients  having  partially  obstructed  air  passages  are  bad  sub- 
jects for  an  anesthetic  (ether),  which  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  excites  the  secretion  of  mucus,  or  one  (gas)  which 
causes  cyanosis  and  thus  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
one  (ethyl  chlorid)  which  is  dangerous  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
air  mixed  with  it.  Examples  of  patients  in  this  class  are  those 
having  nasal  obstruction,  patients  with  laryngeal  or  tracheal  ob- 
struction due  to  condition  within  or  pressure  from  outside  of  the 
air  passages,  and  inflammations  of  the  air  passages — ^laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Irritation  due  to  ether 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  diluting  and  warming  the  vapor, 
and  the  cyanosis  of  nitrous  oxid  can  be  avoided  by  giving  it  with 
oxygen,  so  that  the  contraindications  are  relative  and  not  absolute. 

!N^asal  stenosis  means  that  the  patient  must  breathe  through 
his  mouth,  so  that  a  gag  should  be  inserted  before  the  anesthesia 
unless  the  patient  objects.  In  that  case  it  can  be  deferred  until 
unconsciousness  is  reached.  Adenoids  and  tonsils  are  rarely  of 
sufficient  size  to  obstnict  respiration  on  account  of  the  width  of  the 
nose  and  pharynx.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  patients  with  tuber- 
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culosis  of  the  lungs  often  take  ether  witLoiit  ill  effect.  Some 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  ether  even  speak  of  its  curative  effects 
upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  de- 
structive processes  have  been  started  by  careless  etherization  of 
such  patients.  Whether  the  ether  per  se  is  at  fault,  or  whether 
the  injury  is  due  to  the  excess  of  mucus,  the  chilling  of  the  patient 
due  to  breathing  a  freezing  vai>or  for  a  long  time,  or  inhalation  of 
vomited  material,  is  beside  the  mark,  unless  the  ether  is  given  in 
a  manner  to  avoid  these  things. 

Patients  with  a  high  bl<x)d  pressure,  especially  if  there  is  a 
history  of  aj>oplexy,  should  not  be  given  an  anesthetic  which  nota- 
bly raises  blood  pressure  (ether  by  the  closed  method),  nor  should 
the  anesthetic  be  of  a  character  to  produce  coughing,  straining, 
and  vomiting.  But  these  things  are  due  more  to  the  lack  of  skill 
in  the  anesthetist  than  to  the  chemical  agent  chosen.  However, 
chloroform  or  chloroform  mixtures  prove  very  serviceable  in  cases 
of  high  blood  pressure. 

Anemic  patients  and  other  patients  with  low  blood  pressure 
from  shock  or  other  causes  should  not  1h»  given  an  anesthetic 
(chloroform)  which  will  still  further  lower  blood  pressure.  This 
applies  also  to  ethyl  chlorid.  A  minimum  of  anesthetic  should  be 
given  in  these  cases.  Ether  answers  well,  but  nitrous  oxid  and 
ox^'gen  are  l)etter.  They  render  a  great  service  to  patients  whose 
surgical  complications  tend  to  produce  shock.  Ether  tends  to  dis- 
integrate hemoglobin,  and  should  not  be  used  if  hemoglobin  is 
less  than  fifty  |)er  cent  of  normal. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  patients  with  heart  disease  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  action  of  the  heart  muscle  rather  than  by  any 
murmurs  which  may  Ix^  present.  They  shonbl,  therefore,  be  di- 
vided for  anesthetic  purjwses  into  those  with  high  tension,  those 
with  low  tension,  and  a  third  large  grou]>  of  those  who  are  essen- 
tially normal  as  far  as  anesthesia  is  concerned.  It  is  well  known 
that  excitable,  rapid  hearts  often  become  strong  and  regular  under 
an  anesthetic. 

With  patients  having  diseases  of  the  liver  or  kidney  preference 
should  he  given  to  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen,  as  ether  and  chloro- 
form l)oth  injnn*  these  organs,  though  in  most  castas  temporarily. 
The  oc'currence  of  acid  intoxicatit>n  and  fatty  degt»neration  is  more 
frequent  after  chloroform  than  after  ether.    These  patients  should 

5L 
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have  before  and  after  the  anesthesia  treatment  to  counteract  the 
development  of  acid  intoxication  (see  page  736).  Spinal  or  hypo- 
dermic anesthesia  should  be  considered  with  these  patients. 

The  status  lymphaticus  is  a  contraindication  for  the  use  of 
chloroform  or  ethyl  chlorid,  on  account  of  the  low  blood  pressure. 
If  gas  is  used  it  should  be  properly  diluted  with  oxygen  to  avoid 
swelling  of  the  neck  due  to  cyanosis. 

Although  many  diabetics  take  an  anesthetic  well  and  suffer 
no  after  effects,  others  pass  into  coma  and  die  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  acid  intoxication.  This  is  more  likely  to 
happen  in  advanced  or  untreated  cases.  Hence  a  diabetic  pa- 
tient should  be  given  treatment  for  some  days  previous  to  anes- 
thesia in  order  to  reduce  his  symptoms  and  improve  his  general 
condition. 

Anesthesia  is  difficult  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat.  If  the  operation  is  a  short  one  the  patient  can  be  anes- 
thetized in  the  usual  manner,  the  apparatus  removed,  and  the 
operation  performed.  This  is  the  plan  followed  by  dentists  in 
extracting  teeth.  It  suffices  for  operations  lasting  only  half  a 
minute  or  so.  Longer  operations  can  be  performed  by  alternating 
the  anesthetic  and  the  operating.  This  method,  crude  as  it  is,  is 
doubtless  still  employed  in  a  large  majority  of  such  cases.  It 
doubles  the  time  of  operation,  entails  needless  hemorrhage,  compels 
the  patient  to  swallow  quantities  of  blood,  etc.  To  obviate  these 
disadvantages  various  changes  in  technic  have  been  tried.  Rectal 
anesthesia  is  one  of  the  most  radical.  For  reasons  given  elsewhere 
it  is  not  satisfactory.  Vapor  anesthesia  can  be  used  in  these  head 
cases  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  vai)or  can  be  conducted  into  the 
mouth  along  one  of  the  handles  of  a  mouth  gag  (Fig.  421).  This 
acts  well  in  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  other  operations  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth  or  in  the  throat. 

Another  plan  is  to  deliver  the  vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform 
through  one,  or,  Ix^tter,  both  nostrils.  There  are  special  tubes 
manufactured  for  this,  but  any  soft-rubl>er  tubes  will  answer,  pro- 
vided they  are  large  enough  to  fit  the  passages  snugly  to  prevent 
entrance  of  air.  But  if  both  nostrils  are  occupied,  provision  must 
be  made  for  expired  breath  in  case  the  mouth  is  packed  with 
gauze  to  prevent  bleeding  into  the  throat. 

Recently  some  experimenters  have  taken  ug  intratrachfial  anes- 
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thesia.  It  has  becu  successfully  used  in  animal  surgery  for 
some  time,  and  the  tests  thus  far  made  by  Elsbcrg  and  others  ueem 
to  indicate  that  it  may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  man.  A  silk- 
elastic  catheter  is  passed  nearly  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 


Fio.  *2I. — MiLUCit'e  Appabatcb  toh  Vapoh  ANBrrHBBU.  The  bottle  is  b  modifiwl 
BtomiKT  so  that  an  abundance  of  vapor  in  luiBurcd.  A  holluw  mouth  kok  and 
varioua  tips  tor  uee  in  the  now  or  throat  arc  ghowu. 

The  anesthetic  vapor  is  forced  intu  the  lungs  in  a  constant  siroam, 
and  a  very  slight  respiratory  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
suffices  to  expel  it  around  the  intratracheal  tube. 

With  the  forms  of  apparatus  now  on  the  market  for  giving 
vapor  anesthesia,  chloroform  vapor  with  a  slight  ad<litioii  of  ether 
is  probably  the  I)cst  lo  employ  in  operations  in  or  about  the  mouth, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  ])crfornied  for  enlarged  ade- 
noids and  tonsils,  ether  being  safer  than  chloroform  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  marked  lymphatic  diathesis.    In  prolonged  and  difficult 
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operations,  say  for  cancer  of  the  tongue  or  tonsil,  hypodermic 
anesthesia  oifers  advantages.  It  will  sometimes  give  the  surgeon 
a  patient  whose  mouth  is  free  from  mucus,  who  does  not  vomit, 
whose  sensibility  is  so  reduced  that  he  requires  little  or  no  addi- 
tional anesthetic,  who  can  open  his  mouth  or  turn  his  head  at  com- 
mand, and  who  after  the  operation  is  free  from  shock. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

ADDITIONAL    SURGICAL    TECHNIQUE 

OPERATIONS  UPON  BLOOD  VESSELS 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  BLOOD  FOR  EXAMINATION 

In  most  cases  this  little  operation  is  easily  performed,  but  at 
times  difficulties  are  encountered  which  reuder  some  rules  for  its 
correct  performance  desirable. 

Two  or  four  drams  of  blood  are  drawn  through  a  hollow  needle 


Fig.  422.— Withdrawal 


flXAUI  NATION. 


into  a  ck'an  sterile  test  tube  or  small  wide-uccked  bottle.     A  hol- 
low needle  alHiut  the  size  of  lli«  lead  in  a  lead  pencil  ia  boile<i, 
A  prominent  vein  in  the  arm,  eillier  at  or  Udow  the  elbow,  is 
775 
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chosen,  the  overlying  skin  cleansed  by  wiping  with  a  cotton  swab 
wet  with  alcohol,  and  a  tourniquet  placed  around  the  upper  arm. 
A  slender  rubber  tube  or  catheter  drawn  taut  about  the  arm  and 
caught  with  an  artery  forceps  answers  perfectly.     (Fig.  422.) 

The  ligation  should  not  be  tight  enough  to  affect  the  arterial 
flow.  The  needle  with  its  opening  directed  toward  the  vein  is 
then  passed  very  obliquely  upward  into  the  vein.  This  move- 
ment should  be  made  promptly  but  steadily;  a  jab  will  probably 
miss  the  vein.  Failure  is  usually  due  to  the  passage  of  the  needle 
clear  through  the  vein.  While  the  skin  is  movable  over  the  large 
veins,  the  distention  of  the  vein  brings  it  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  skin  and  obliterates  the  connective  tissue  space  between 
them.  The  point  of  the  needle,  therefore,  punctures  the  vein 
almost  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  skin  (Fig.  423). 


?SS^' 


Fia.  423. — Needle  in  Position.  A,  correct  position  with  opening  parallel  to  vein; 
B,  incorrect  position,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  lumen  of  the  needle 
match  that  of  the  vein. 


If  a  preliminary  injection  of  eocain  seems  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  the  amount  injected  should 
be  only  a  drop  or  two,  and  into  the  skin  rather  than  beneath  it. 
If  the  space  between  skin  and  vein  is  distended  with  the  injected 
fluid,  puncture  of  the  vein  is  more  difficult. 

In  very  stout  women  the  veins  are  so  inconspicuous  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  puncture  one  at  the  elbow,  guided  only  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  Its  elasticity  and  compressibility  may  be 
recognized  although  the  vein  is  not  seen. 

If  a  patient  faints,  the  veins  collapse  with  the  fall  in  blood 
pressure  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  adjust  the  ligature  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  prominent  If,  for  this  or  other  reason, 
puncture  is  impossible  the  skin  should  be  cocainized  and  a  short 
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incision  made,  the  vein  hooked  out  of  the  fat  with  a  ligature- 
carrier  or  some  other  curved,  blunt  instrument,  and  punctured 
under  the  guidance  of  the  eye. 

In  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  required  amount  of  blood  is  ob- 
tained the  tourniquet  should  first  be  released,  then  the  needle 
withdrawn  and  a  compress  applied  for  half  a  minute  to  the 
punctured  wound  to  prevent  subcutaneous  hemorrhage.  The  prick 
in  the  skin  should  then  be  touched  with  collodion. 

An  incised  wound  should  be  sutured  if  it  gapes  and  covered 

with  a  dry  dressing;  but  a  short  longitudinal  incision  will  require 

no  suture. 

DIRECT  BLOOD  TRANSFUSION 

Transfusion  of  blood  finds  its  chief  value  in  cases  in  which  the 
recipient  has  suffered  a  large  acute  hemorrhage  or  repeated  smaller 
ones.  Its  use  in  diseases  of  different  kinds  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Transfusion  has  been  combined  with  blood- 
letting in  experiments  upon  animals;  but  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  have  not  been  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  its  em- 
ployment in  man  in  diseases  in  which  alterations  of  the  blood 
would  seem  to  make  it  desirable  to  draw  off  old  blood  and  replace 
it  with  new. 

The  technique  of  transfusion  has  been  variously  worked  out  by 
different  operators.  Anyone  intending  to  practice  it  should  first 
experiment  upon  dead  blood  vessels  and  then  upon  the  blood  vessels 
of  animals  before  attempting  to  turn  the  blood  stream  from  one 
vessel  to  another  in  human  subjects.  The  character  of  the  tissues 
operated  upon  is  such  that  general  surgical  skill  does  not  quite 
suffice ;  but  even  an  hour's  practice  will  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  a  beginner's  delicacy  of  technique. 

The  usual  form  of  transfusion  is  from  an  artery  to  a  vein — 
generally  from  the  radial  artery  to  the  mediancephalic,  cephalic,  or 
other  vein  of  the  arm.  There  are  three  methods  of  connecting  these 
vessels  which  have  been  variously  employed  and  combined ;  namely, 
by  means  of  a  cannula,  by  suture,  and  by  invagination  of  the 
proximal  end  of  the  artery  into  the  proximal  or  distal  end  of 
the  vein.  Whatever  the  method  employed,  injury  to  the  blood 
vessels,  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  other  steps  which  facilitate 
clotting  of  the  blood  should  be  avoided.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  a  cannula  and  direct  suture  of  artery  to  vein  are  leas  to  be 
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recommeiided  than  tlie  method  of  invagination,  which  is  per- 
formed as  follows: 

The  wrist  of  tho  donor  and  the  arm  of  the  recipient  should 
be  scrubbed  with  soap,  wator,  and  alcohol. 

The  radial  artery  should  be  exposed  for  a  distance  of  two 


inches;  stripped  of  its  adventitia  to  rciliioe  itw  size  and  increase 
its  firmnea:-,  and  covered  with  a  warm,  moist  saline  compress 
(Fig.  424). 

A  ligature  is  placed  around  the  upper  arm  of  the  recipient 
tight  enough  to  distend  the  veins.  The  vein  ae]e<'ted  is  exjiosed 
by  a  longitudinal  incision  for  an  ineli  or  more,  brought  to  the 
surface  and  fixed  with  two  fine  clamping  niouise-tooth  forceps 
placed  side  by  side,  so  that  when  the  vein  is  opened  longitudinally 
between  tliem  they  will  control  the  cut  edges  (Fig.  426). 
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Thp  li^fure  ia  next  removed  from  the  arm  and  the  vein 
is  opened  for  an  inch  or  less.  The  artery  is  divided,  its  distal 
end  clamped  and  its  proximal  end  seized  with  fine  thumb  forceps 
(Fig.  424),  While  the  blood  is  streaming  from  it,  it  is  passed 
upward  into  the  vein  about  an  inch,  just  aa  one  inserts  a  rubber 
drainage  tube  into  a  sinus. 
The  two  forceps  upon  the 
vein  arc  crossed,  thus  lap- 
ping the  edges  of  the  vein 
around  the  invaginated  artery 
tight  enough  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  blood. 

If  one  wishes  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  blood  passed 
to  the  recipient,  a  certain 
number  of  spurts  from  the 
cut  artery  should  be  caught 
in  a  measuring  glass  before 
the  vessel  is  iuscrled  into  the 
vein.  The  pulse  of  the  donor 
should  then  bo  counted  as 
long  as  the  trnnsfusion  con- 
tinues, and  iu  this  manner  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  is 
made  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  transfused  blood. 

This  technique,  suggested 
by  Deavor,  of  Syracuse,  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  improve<l 
upon. 

Greasing  of  the  cut  end  of  the  artery  and  a  special  clamp  to 
compress  the  end  of  the  artery  while  inserting  it  into  the  vein 
have  lx>en  suggested,  but  these  means  are  unnecessary.  When  the 
transfusion  is  finished  the  artery  is  withdra^vn,  ligated,  and  the 
wound  sutured.  The  ojwning  in  the  %Tin  may  Ix;  closed  by  liga- 
tures or  a  suture  or  simply  by  pressure  after  suture  of  the  skin. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  blo(Kl  which  should  be  trans- 
fused id  not  very  definite.     Clinically  the  practice  has  usually 


Fio.  426.— Cepha  U  C  V  El  n  Ekpobed.  Cl,AMrBI> 

AND     IhCIBBD,     RkaDT     JO     RECEIVE     THE 

Radial  Abtert.     (IJeavor'a  Method.) 
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tM?en  to  coiitiiiiie  tlic  Iransfusioii  for  half  an  hour  or  more  unlil 
the  puke,  blood  pressure,  and  olhcr  Bymptonis  abowvd  *  HUlrriil 
change  in  the  donor  or  rt?cii)ient,  or  both.  It  is  safe  to  employ 
from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  at  one  time.  If  more  is  iiscj  tlie 
recipient  should  be  carefully  watched  for  sudden  changes  iu  the 
pulso,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  or  nervous  irritabilily;  fur 
the  danger  of  a  large  ovordoso  of  transfused  lilo-id  ist  far  greater 
than  that  of  an  overdose  of  transfused  saline  sohilion. 

IWJECTION  OF  SALVARSAH 

Salvarsau  is  generally  injecled  into  a  vein,  Neosalvarsar  i» 
similarly  emjdoycd.  On  aecoiinr  of  its  ru-adii'r  soliihilitT  it  il 
soiuolimes  injecled 
into  the  deeper 
^nc's  of  th«  bullwk», 
hill  auch  injcclioB 
is  not  without  risk,, 
•^inc'c-  il  may  pricliie 
11  dry  gangrene - 
possilily  reaching  t 
the  skin  (Fig-  *2(i; 
The  wide  ii3C< 
t-ulvarsan  has  led  1 
the  tnuiiufaeturc  i 
a  great  variety  i 
^pei'ial  instniineDl 
for  its  inlravcnoi 
iiitrr«inelion.  Wlu! 
TTiaiiy  men  exhibit 
preference  for 
cial  apparatus  fi>r 
]>arlicular  pur] 
the  lei'hni(]UL-  of  t 
intravenous  Jnji 
tJou  of  salvarsan 
essentially  the  tM 
nique  of  transfusioiL  On  account  of  the  irritation  of  the  salvara 
solution  in  subcutaneous  tissue  one  must  be  careful  not  to  penri 


— GaNUUGNE    ii'lILLUWI. 

Threu  lungitudinal  inoiBioiiB  arc  spcu 
but  DO  pUB  wBsobtoinad.  Thia  patient  hod  previous 
injection  without  tiod  reault. 
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its  escape  outside  the  vein.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  begin  and  end 
the  injection  with  normal  saline  solution. 

One  may  follow  the  technique  given  on  pape  584,  or  may  simply 
puncture  the  vein  in  the  manner  described  on  page  775,  remove  ■ 
the  tourniquet  and  start  the  injection.     Xo  special  apparatus  is 
needed.    The  salvarsan  or  neosalvaraan  should  be  mixed  according 
to  directions  in  a  graduate 
Only    a    glass    funnel    with 
three  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  a 
glass  connecting  rod,  and  an 
inchof  rnbbertubingto  make 
connection   with    the    bollow 
needlearerequired  (Fig.  427 ) . 

When   all    is    ready   the    ' 
vein  is  punctured,  a  specimen    | 
of  blood  taken  if  desired,  and 
the  tourniquet  removed.     Sa- 
line solution   is  poured   into 
the  funnel  and  allowed  to  run 
through  the  tube.     While  it 
is  still  running  connection  is 
made;   and  the  fact  that   it 
runs  smoothly  info  the  vein 
must    be    established,    more 
saline  being  poured  into  the 
funnel  if  noeessarv  to  prove 
this  absolutely.    Then,  before   fio_  427.-81111 
the  funnel  is  empty,  the  sal-        Thansfubion 

.  ,  Salvabsan. 

varsan  is  poured  into  it  fast 

enough  to  keep  some  fluid  always  in  the  funnel.  Just  before 
the  salvarsan  lias  all  escajx-d  from  the  funnel  it  is  followed  witli 
enough  saline  to  make  sure  that  all  the  salvarsan  has  passed 
through  the  tube  into  the  vein.  Pressure  is  then  made  above 
the  puncture  and  the  needle  is  quickly  withdrnwn.  Pressure  is 
continued  by  a  com])rc3s  and  bandage  for  n  few  minutes,  and.  if 
the  skin  was  incised,  the  dressing  is  left  in  place. 

The  technique  is  so  simple  that  salvarsan  is  often  given  in  a 
doctor's  office  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  home.  It  is  not- 
intended  here  to  do  more  than  describe  the  (i^chniquc  of  injection, 
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but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  this  powerful  drug 
sometimes  causes  serious  symptoms  and  has  caused  death.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  office  use  in  general,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  so  employed  with  persons  who  show  signs  of  status  lyraphati- 
cus  or  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  or  of  other  important 
organs;  and  any  person  receiving  au  injection  should  immediately 
go  home  and  to  bed. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  NERVES 

INJECTIONS    OF   ALCOHOL   FOR    NEURALGIA 

The  treatment  of  neuralgia  by  injections  of  alcohol  into  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve  has  become  firmly  established.  Two  c.  cm. 
(30  m.)  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  will  produce  an  anesthesia  lasting 
for  weeks  or  months.  The  nerves  upon  which  this  treatment  has 
most  often  been  employed  are  the  second  and  third  branches  of 
the  fifth  cranial,  and,  as  the  technique  is  similar  for  other  nerves, 
it  must  suffice  to  descril)e  the  injection  of  these  two  branches. 

]^efore  making  injection  one  should  be  sure  of  the  existence 
of  neuralgia  as  differentiated  from  other  pains.  As  chief  charac- 
teristics of  true  neuralgia  it  nuiy  be  noted  that  the  pain  always 
begins  in  a  distinct  point  and  radiates  only  to  the  area  of  distri- 
bution of  the  affected  nerve.  It  is  paroxysmal  in  type,  recurs  in 
the  same  situation,  and,  after  the  <lisease  is  chronic,  the  pain  can 
be  started  by  souie  slight  stimuhis  in  the  affected  area,  such  as 
a  light  touch  to  tlic^  face. 

The   instruments  recpiired   for  injection   are  a  glass  syringe 
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FiQ.  428. — Syringe  and  Stylet  and  Needle  for  Trifacial  Injection.  (Patrick.) 

holding  2  c.  cm.  (30  minims)  fitted  without  thread  to  a  needle  10 
or  12  cm.  (4  or  5  iu. )  long  with  a  calil)er  of  l.T)  or  1.8  mm.  (about 
1-lG  in.)  and  having  a  rather  blunt  point.  The  needle  should  lx» 
fitted  with  a  stylet  of  suc^li  a  length  that  when  pushed  home  it 
just  blocks  the  point  of  the  needle  (Fig.  428). 
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The  needle  slionld  be  marked  in  <^iitinieters  or  fractions  of 
an  inch  np  tn  G  em.  (2^  in,).  The  solution  used  for  injection 
ma.y  be  70  or  SO  or  i)0  per  cent,  alcohol  in  water,  with  or  without 
a  little  eocain,  11.  T,  Patrick,  of  Chicago,  who  has  prolwhlv  made 
more  injections  than  anyone  elso  in  this  country,  now  uses  rather 
a  weaker  formula,  viz.,  eocain,  pr.  ii ;  alcohol,  oiiiss;  wafer,  ."ii. 

The  second  or  snixirior  maxillary  hrancli  of  the  5th  cranial 


Fio.  429.— Sh. 


nerve  leaves  thr-  sknll  through  the  fonunen  rolitmlum.  It  can  be 
reuehed  in  front  of  the  enromiid  process  of  llie  lower  jaw,  just  nnder 
the  zygi^uiii  {  Fij:.  4i".t,  point  2),  Deep  pressure  with  the  tip  of  the 
little  linger  ninde  by  the  niK-ralor  uimn  liis  own  face  at  this  [wint 
will  give  him  some  ajipreciation  of  the  situation  of  this  nerve.  To 
reach  it  tlie  neiilte  sliniild  Ik'  pas,H-d  inward  and  a  little  upward  to 
a  depth  iif  ."  iiii.  (:.*  in.)  (  Figs,  4:!lt  and  -{;il).  Xo  local  anesthetic 
is  nee.lcd,  iind  a  gi'neral  aiiesthelie  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
patient  li.  itll  tlic  niKTati.r  when  the  needle  touches  the  nerve. 
The  ^kin  may,  however,  lie  cocainized.     The  jioint  of  insertion 
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• 
having  been  settled,  the  empty  needle  is  passed  through  the  skin 

and  the  stylet  is  then  introduced  to  lessen  the  risk  of  puncture  of 

a  vessel.    The  needle  is  then  slowly  passed  until  bone  is  touched 

or  tingling  or  pain  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  superior 

maxillary  nerve  shows  that  its  trunk  has  been  touched.     Bone 

touched  at  less  than  two  inches  is  probably  the  posterior  margin 

of  the  superior  maxilla.    In  some  cases  a  better  access  to  the  nerve 

is  obtained  if  the  patient  oix?ns  his  mouth. 

If  the  nerve  is  not  touched  the  needle  should  bo  withdrawn  a 
little  way  and  again  pushed  in  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  its  former  position.  This  causes  very  little  pain  and  there  are 
no  important  structures  to  bo  injured  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
If  repeated  sounding  fails  to  touch  the  nerve  the  injection  of  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  alcoholic  solution  may  produce  the  tingling 
sensation  sought  for,  but  the  results  are  not  likely  to  be  so  good  as 
when  the  patient  recognizes  that  the  needle  point  has  pricked  the 
nerve. 

When  the  needle  is  in  place  the  stylet  is  withdrawn,  the  syringe 
attached,  and  the  full  2  c.  cm.  (30  m.)  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
are  injected  and  should  pro<lucc  an  almost  instant  anesthesia  over 
the  whole  area  of  distribution  of  the  nerve.  The  needle  is  then 
withdrawn,  the  puncture  touched  with  collodion,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up. 

Variations  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  zygoma  and  coro- 
noid  process  may  make  it  necessary  to  insert  the  needle  above  the 
zygoma  or  behind  the  coronoid  i)rooess.  In  the  former  case  the 
needle  must  be  directed  tlownward,  and,  in  the  latter,  well  for- 
ward, to  make  allowance  for  the  change  in  th(»  point  of  entrance. 

If  no  innnediate  anesthesia  follows  injection  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  failure  and  an<»ther  attem])t  should  1)0  made  in  a  <lay  or 
two.  Even  those  nm-t  fjniiiliar  with  the  technique  report  that  they 
often  fail  to  reach  the  nn-ve  by  the  first  injection;  while  in  a  con- 
siderable nunilKr  n(  cans  -  probably  more  than  25  per  cent. — 
rei)eated  injections  are  unsneeessfiil.  IFowever,  the  patient  has 
little  to  lose  hv  tlic  trial  and  evervthiuii:  to  «rain  if  it  succeeds. 
When  a  marked  anestliesia  is  pnnhiced  wliich  hists  two  or  three 
days  llirrc  mav  l»r  expected  relief  from  pain  lastiiiir  from  six 
months  {•►  four  vears. 
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The  injection  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  described  above.  The  point  of 
entrance  is  shown  at  3  in  Figure  429.  The  needle  is  directed 
very  slightly  upward  and  a  little  backward  (Figs.  432  and  433) 
a  distance  of  4  cm.  (just  under  2  inches). 

If  the  needle  touches  bone  at  less  than  two  inches  it  is  prob- 
ably the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid.  One  feels  his  way  back- 
ward along  this  bone  till  the  nerve  is  reached. 

Many  operators  have  given  precise  anatomical  directions  for 
these  injections,  but  variations  in  the  human  skull,  and  the 
fact  that  exact  measurements  are  impossible  from  bony  points 
covered  with  flesh,  make  such  directions  of  little  use.  Practice 
on  the  cadaver  is  a  good  preparation,  but,  no  matter  what  the  ex- 
perience, one  must  feel  his  way  to  the  nerve  in  making  the  actual 
injection. 

Peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  or  other  sensory 
nerves  of  the  body  which  are  subject  to  distinct  neuralgic  attacks, 
may  be  treated  by  alcoholic  injections,  but,  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  paralysis,  nerves  which  contain  important  motor  fibers  should 
not  be  thus  treated. 

VACCINE  THERAPY— SERUM  THERAPY 

Interest  in  vaccine  therapy  and  serum  therapy  is  to-day  wide- 
spread. The  aid  of  bacterial  laboratory  products  is  so  often 
sought  in  surgical  conditions  that  every  doctor  should  be  familiar 
with  the  necessity  for  and  the  method  of  their  administration. 
The  term  serum  therapy  has  been  rather  carelessly  employed  to 
cover  the  use  of  any  remedy  directly  or  remotely  connected  with 
a  micro-organism.  Without  going  into  details  of  the  preparation 
of  these  remedies  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  divided  at  least 
into  two  classes;  namely,  vaccines,  that  is  to  say,  fluids  containing 
live  bacteria  or  dead  bacteria  or  some  of  the  chemical  products 
(toxins)  of  bacteria ;  and  serums  taken  from  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals after  they  have  received  injections  of  some  vaccine  long 
enough  to  develop  some  protective  changes  in  their  blood. 

These  two  classes  of  remedies  are  so  distinct  that  no  intelli- 
gent person  ought  to  confound  them.    They  are  just  as  distinct  as 

an  ax  is  distinct  from  a  pile  of  stovewood  all  cut  and  ready  for 
63 
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use.  Either  may  save  a  man  from  freezing  to  death.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  ax,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vaccine,  he  has  to  provide  his 
own  protection;  while  the  serum,  like  the  stovewood,  is  protection 
ready  made,  although  the  probability  exists  that  it  may  also  stimu- 
late the  recipient  to  some  protective  exertions  of  his  own. 

The  protection  against  disease  is  spoken  of  as  immunity. 
When  it  is  obtained  through  use  of  a  vaccine  it  is  called  active 
immunity ;  and  if  it  follows  the  use  of  a  serum  it  is  called  passive 
immunity.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  existence  in  the  blood 
and  other  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  of  certain  substances  called 
antibodies,  which  either  destroy  bacteria  or  render  them  harmless 
or  neutralize  their  poisons. 

If  a  vaccine  is  used  these  antibodies  must  be  developed  by  the 
individual.  If  a  serum  is  used  the  antibodies  are  introduced  with 
the  serum,  having  been  previously  developed  in  the  animal  from 
which  the  serum  was  taken. 

In  selecting  the  vaccine  to  be  employed  it  seems  natural  to 
choose  one  derived  from  the  same  bacterium  as  ]that  which  is  at- 
tacking the  patient.  For  instance,  if  the  person  is  suffering  from 
a  series  of  boils,  one  may  isolate  the  organisms  of  a  freshly  opened 
pus  focus  and  culture  the  prevailing  bacteria  to  produce  the  vac- 
cine. This  is  then  called  an  autogenous  vaccine.  Or,  to  save  ex- 
pense or  delay,  one  may  only  determine  the  species  of  organism 
present  (probably  the  staphylococcus  aureus  in  the  example  cited) 
and  buy  of  the  druggist  a  vaccine  previously  made  from  other 
strains  of  this  germ.  Still  a  third  plan  is  to  employ  a  vaccine 
made  from  cultures  of  several  kinds  of  bacteria  capable  of  pro- 
ducing lesions  similar  to  those  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering. 
Such  a  vaccine  is  technically  called  "  polyvalent."  Whether  or 
not  its  value  is  increased  on  account  of  the  different  species  of 
bacteria  which  are  contained  in  it  is  still  an  unsettled  problem. 
Bacteriologists  and  clinicians  who  have  given  much  study  to  vac- 
cine therapy  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  autogenous  vac- 
cines whenever  they  can  be  obtained.  Soniotinies  a  polyvalent  vac- 
cine contains  only  one  bacterial  species,  but  a  mixture  of  strains 
of  this  species  obtained  from  different  individuals  having  the  same 
disease. 

While  different  forms  of  vaccine  may  be  prepared  the  only 
kind  in  general  use  is  a  suspension  in  normal  saline  solution  of 
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bacteria  killed  by  heat,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  some  anti- 
septic, usually  one  of  the  phenols,  is  added  as  a  preservative. 
It  is  standardized  by  estimating  the  number  of  bacteria  per  c.  c. 
and  diluting  it  to  the'  required  strength.  The  dosage  of  dead 
bacteria  employed  often  runs  into  the  millions. 

Vaccines  are  given  subcutaneously ;  preferably  with  a  glass 
hypodermic  syringe  and  fine  steel  needle.  The  ordinary  Sub-Q. 
syringe  answers  every  purpose.  Syringe  and  needle  should  be 
sterilized  by  boiling,  and  well  rinsed  after  use.  A  little  alcohol 
sucked  up  into  the  needle  before  it  is  disconnected  from  the  syringe 
will  delay  rusting.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  special  syringe  and  several 
needles  simply  for  vaccine  injection. 

As  the  bacterial  suspension  always  settles,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken  before  the  fluid  is  drawn  into  the  syringe. 

The  site  of  injection  should  be  one  which  permits  easy  disten- 
tion of  the  tissues  and  is  not  likely  to  be  pressed  upon.  The 
upper  arm,  the  region  below  the  scapula,  or  the  clavicle,  the  side 
of  the  chost  or  the  buttock  may  be  chosen.  The  needle  should 
be  plunged  well  through  the  skin  so  that  the  injection  shall  be 
made  into  loose  connective  tissue.  Kepeated  injections  should 
not  be  given  in  the  same  area. 

If  the  fluid  does  not  quickly  diffuse  through  the  tissues  light 
massage  is  advisable.  If  a  vein  is  punctured  and  blood  escapes 
subcutaneously  immediate  massage  is  not  advisable  as  it  might 
increase  the  bleeding. 

The  local  reaction  following  injection  is  usually  slight  and 
no  dressing  is  needed.  If  a  painful  red  swelling  results  a  wet 
dressing  gives  relief.  The  possibility  of  infection  and  formation 
of  an  abscess  should  be  kept  in  mind  after  any  injection,  and,  if 
the  characteristic  signs  appear  two  or  more  days  later,  incision 
and  drainage  should  not  be  long  delayed. 

In  successful  vaccination  there  is  a  "  negative  phase  "  lasting 
a  day  more  or  less,  followed  by  a  "  positive  phase  "  lasting  for 
several  days.  These  phases  are  marked  by  changes  in  the  opsonic 
index  of  the  patient's  blood  and  also  by  clinical  symptoms.  Thus 
during  the  day  following  the  injection  there  are  likely  to  be  ano- 
rexia, malaise,  headache,  and  a  higher  temperature  with  increased 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  area  of  infection.  The  following  day, 
or  when  the  positive  stage  develops,  the  patient  feels  distinctly 
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better  and  there  is  subsidence  of  the  infection,  as  shown  by  less 
pain  and  by  less  discharge  from  the  wound,  if  such  exists. 

The  chief  use  of  vaccine  therapy  in  minor  surgery  is  to  limit 
the  spread  of  infections.  An  agent  capable  of  checking  the 
spread  of  an  acute  cellulitis  of  the  hand,  for  example,  would  be 
of  untold  value.  Unfortunately,  in  these  acute  cases  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  promptly  the  exact  organism  at  work,  and, 
where  this  is  known  and  a  vaccine  prepared,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  dosage  which  will  best  aid  the  body  in  its 
defence.  To  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that  vaccines  have  no 
place  in  the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  infections  is  going  too 
far;  but  they  should  be  used  with  great  caution  and,  above  all, 
one  should  not  expect  them  to  take  the  place  of  free  drainage — 
for  this  still  holds  the  first  place  in  our  treatment. 

The  dosage  of  bacteria  in  vaccine  therapy  ranges  from  50 
million  to  1,000  million  or  more.  Only  experience  will  enable  the 
administrator  to  judge  of  the  amount  probably  required  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  An  overdose  gives  a  prolonged  "negative 
phase  "  with  too  great  depression  and  the  beneficial  reaction  is 
unduly  delayed  or  does  not  occur.  An  insufficient  dose,  or  a 
dosage  of  bacteria  not  suited  to  the  case,  gives  a  transient  negative 
phase  followed  by  little  or  no  improvement.  If  repeated  and  in- 
creased doses  fail  to  give  relief  it  is  unwise  to  continue  a  treat- 
ment which  sim])ly  gives  a  patient  other  poisons  to  eliminatev 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  or  recurrent  boils  a  vaccine  of  the 
yellow  pus  staphylococcus  has  proved  most  efficacious.  Infections 
due  to  the  deadlier  streptococcus  are  less  amenable  to  treatment  by 
vaccine — even  when  a  reliable  autogenous  preparation  is  available; 
but  enough  good  results  have  Ix^en  obtained  to  warrant  giving  both 
stock  and  autogenous  preparations  a  trial. 

We  may  sum  u])  our  present  knowledge  of  vaccine  therapy, 
as  far  as  its  applicability  in  surgical  infections  is  concerned,  by 
saying  that  is  a  method  of  treatment  which  has  at  times  proved 
beneficial  but  which  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  should 
only  be  used  to  supplement  surgical  measures — never  to  supplant 
them. 
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Abdomen,  auscultation  of,  155. 
contusion  of,  154. 
symptoms  of,  154. 
treatment  after,  156. 
descending  spiral  band|ige  of,  641. 
many  tailed  bandage  of,  642. 
melanosarcoma  of,  191. 
penetrating  wound  of,  158. 
testicle  within,  254. 
Abdominal  rigidity  after  injury,  155. 
Aberrant  thyroid  in  skull,  105. 
Abrasions,  wet  dressing  for,  7. 
Abrasions  of  the  face,  7. 

of  the  scalp,  7. 
Abscess,  alveolar,  39. 

imperfect  drainage  in,  44. 
incision  for,  46. 
location  of,  39. 
scar  from,  47. 
treatment  for,  45. 
axillary,  429. 
"collar-button,"  405. 
drainage  of,  576. 
from  pediculi,  ISO. 
in  cellulitis,  402. 
in  tonsillitis,  55. 
irrigation  of,  576. 
ischiorectal,  291. 
drainage  of,  294. 
operation  for,  294. 
rupture  of,  293. 
symptoms  of,  292. 
treatment  of,  293. 
mammary,  173. 
of  anus,  291. 
of  breast,  drain  for,  173. 

hot  wet  compresses  for,  173. 
incision  for,  173. 
of  external  genitals,  212.' 
of  face,  38. 
of  finger,  405. 


Abscess,  of  foot,  518. 

of  forearm,  422. 

of  leg,  517. 

of  lip,  38. 

of  little  finger,  incision  for,  417. 

of  neck,  130. 
deep,  131. 

of  pharynx,  incision  for,  56. 

of  rectum,  291. 

of  scalp,  38. 

of  scrotum,  212. 

of  tip  of  thumb,  406. 

of  tongue,  38. 

of  wrist,  incision  for,  417. 

opening  of,  575. 

perirectal,  291. 

peritonsillar,  55. 

retropharyngeal,  56. 

section  of  finger  showing  sites  of,  406. 

treatment  of,  38. 

under  stemomastoid  muscle,  131. 
Abscess  cavity,  drainage  of,  419. 
Absence  of  anus,  323. 
Absorbable  sutures,  690. 
Absorbent  cotton,  681. 
Absorbent  gauze,  683. 
Accessory  tendons,  resection  of,  470. 
Acne,  treatment  for,  33. 
Acne  of  the  face,  32. 
Acne  rosacea,  operation  for,  85. 
Acquired  deformities  of   female  geni- 
tals, 272. 

of  foot,  543. 

of  hand,  46a 

of  neck,  147. 
Actinomycosis  of  the  face,  65. 
Action  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers, 

329. 
Active  motions  after  fracture,  370. 

after  sprain,  339. 
Acute  conjunctivitis,  47. 
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Adenoids,  86. 

operation  for,  89. 
Adenoma  of  breast ,  183,  187. 
Adhesions  of  foreskin,  245. 

of  the  clitoris,  277. 
Adhesive  plaster  strapping,  for  broken 
rib,  168. 

for  fracture  of  the  patella,  490. 

for  hammer-toe,  555. 

for  sprain  of  ankle,  494. 

for  sprain  of  back,  159. 

for  sprain  of  thumb,  340. 
Air-passages,  suture  of  wounds  of,  1 19. 
Alcohol,   injections  of,  for  neuralgia, 

782. 
Aluminum  acetat«  for  bums,  27. 

bronze  wire,  694. 

splinU,  698. 
Alveolar  abscess,  39. 
Amputation  for  frost-bite,  394. 

for  hammer-toe,  556. 

of  a  finger,  390. 

of  toes,  510. 

of  uvula,  111. 
Anastomosis  of  blood  vessels,  777. 
Anatomical  tubercle,  399. 
Anesthesia,  714. 

acid  intoxication  from,  736. 

apparatus  for,  740, 745, 756, 761, 773. 

complications  of,  723,  727,  736,  747, 
750,  760,  770. 

contraindications  to,  743,  754,  762. 

deaths  from,  734,  743,  762,  764. 

discovery  of,  739,  748,  764. 

general,  714. 

hypodermic,  763. 

in  children,  715. 

in  diagnosis  of  fractures,  368. 

in  oral  surgery,  772. 

induction  of,  719,  749. 

local,  566. 

oxygen  in,  731,  744,  747. 

preliminary  medication  in,  719,  768. 

preparation  for,  716. 

records  of,  737. 

recovery  from,  731. 

rectal,  764. 

respiration  in,  720,  722,  728,  742. 

signs  of,  721,  749. 

shock  in,  728,  733,  769. 

spinal,  583,  765, 


Anesthesia,   status   Ijrmphaticus   and, 
735,  772. 

vapor  method  of,  752,  757,  772. 

vomiting  from,  725,  732,  749. 
Anesthetics,    administration    of,    742, 
750,  755. 

chloroform,  754,  760. 

choice  of,  769. 

ether,  748,  754. 

ethyl  chlorid,  761. 

mixed,  762. 

nitrous-oxid  gas,  739. 

oil-ether,  765. 

somnaform,  762. 
Anesthetist,  tiualifications  of,  715. 
Aneurism  of  hand,  448. 

of  leg,  540. 

of  the  popliteal  artery,  540. 
Angina  Ludovici,  131. 
Angioma,  capillary,  80. 

electrolysis  for,  81. 

injection  of  boiling  water  for,  81 

pulsating,  of  scalp,  82. 
Angiosarcoma  of  the  jaw,  106. 
Animal  tendons,  692. 
Animal,  bites  of,  328. 
Ankle,  figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  671. 

fractures  involving,  504. 

sprain  of,  493. 

recurrent,  496. 

with  fracture,  495. 
Anthrax,  of  face,  59. 

of  neck,  132. 
Antiseptic  dressing  for  bums,  28. 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  drainage  of,  54. 
Anus,  abscess  of,  291. 

absence  of,  323. 

cancer  of,  316. 

care  of,  290. 

chancroids  about,  299. 

deformities  of,  318,  322. 

dilatation  of,  283,  287. 

examination  of,  280. 

fissure  of,  289. 

fistula  of,  295. 

hemorrhage  from,  284. 

imperforate,  322. 

inflamn\ations  of,  286. 

injuries  of,  280. 

itching  about,  287. 

mucous  patches  of,  300. 
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Anus,  pointed  condylomata  of,  307. 
pol3rp  of,  308. 

syphilitic  condylomata  of,  300. 
tumors  of,  307. 
venereal  warts  about,  307. 
wounds  of,  284. 
Application  of  a  bandage,  590. 
of  a  gypsum  bandage,  703. 
of  plaster  cast,  703. 
Applications  for  fissure,  290. 
Arm,  arterial  aneurism  of,  448. 
bandages  of,  643. 
boil  of,  404. 

deforming  arthritis  of,  434. 
furuncle  of,  404. 
hematoma  of,  325. 
injuries  of,  324. 
lipoma  of,  451. 
lymphadenitis  of,  429. 
lymphangitis  of,  428. 
multiple  lipomata  of,  452. 
neuritis  of,  342. 
neurofibroma  of,  455. 
osteomyelitis  of,  443. 
spiral  bandage  of,  644. 
tuberculosis  of  joints  of,  440, 
tumors  of,  445. 
Arm  and  hand,  bums  of,  393. 
dislocation  of,  347. 
treatment  for  wounds  of,  330. 
Arsenious  acid  for  epithelioma,  lOi 
Arterial  anastomosis,  777 
Arterial  aneurism  of  arm,  448. 
Artery,  division  of  radial,  328. 
Arthritis,  gonorrheal,  433. 
of  arm,  deforming,  434. 
of  hand,  suppurative.  423. 
of  neck,  deforming,  134. 
suppurative,  with  loss  of  bone,  424. 
rheumatoid,  434. 
tuberculous,  treatment  for,  443. 
Articular  rheumatism,  433. 
Ascending    spica    bandage,    of    both 
groins,  659. 
of  buttock,  661. 
of  one  groin,  657. 
of  shoulder,  643. 
-^fioending  spiral  bandage  of  abdomen, 

642. 
Aacites,  199. 
A«ep««,  563, 


Aspiration  and  injection  for  hydrocele, 

239. 
Aspiration  of  bladder,  220. 
of  fluid  from  joint,  484. 
Astragalus,  fracture  of,  507. 
Astringent    appHcations    for    inconti- 
nence of  urine,  272. 
Astringent  douches  in  leucorrhea,  265. 
Astringents   for   relaxation   of   uvula, 
111. 
in  gonorrhea,  215. 
Atrophy  of  the  deltoid  following  injury, 

342. 
Auscultation  of  abdomen,  155. 
AutoinfecUon  in  gonorrhea,  49. 
Axilla,  complete  bandage  of,  623. 
lymphadenitis  of,  429. 
palpation  of,  189. 

suppurating  glands  of,  incision  for, 
430. 
Axillae,    figure    of   eight    bandage    of 

both,  618. 
Axillary  abscess,  429. 

Back,  adhesive  plaster  for  sprain  of, 
159. 

contusions  of,  154. 

epithelioma  of,  190. 

fibrolipomata  of,  185. 

gunshot  wound  of,  156. 

lupus  of,  178. 

sprain  of,  158. 

treatment  for  sprain  of,  158. 
Balanitis,  210. 

circumcision  for,  211. 
Bandage,  amount  of  pressure  of,  593. 

application  of,  590. 

black,  688. 

completion  of,  594. 

crinoline,  688. 

effect  of,  on  circulation,  594. 

extremity  of,  589. 

figure  of  eight  turn  of,  592. 

flannel,  686. 

for  fractured  jaw,  21. 

gauze,  685. 

gypsum,  700. 

how  to  fasten,  594. 

initial  exticmity  of,  589. 

muslin,  686. 

of  plaster  of  Paris,  700. 
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Bandage  of  silk  ribbon,  OSS. 

overlapping  turns  of,  591. 

preparation  of,  588. 

reverse  of,  590. 

rubber,  688. 

spica,  593. 

spiral  reverse,  590. 
Bandages,  of  arm,  643. 

gauze  for,  683. 

of  head,  595. 

of  neck  and  axilla,  613. 

of  lower  extremity,  657. 

of  trunk,  626. 

of  upper  extremity,  643. 
Bartholin's  gland,  cyst  of,  270. 

incision  for  suppuration  in,  264. 

inflammation  of,  263. 
Barton's  bandage  of  lower  jaw,  609. 
Baseball  finger,  361. 
Bed,  wetting  of,  220. 
Bedbugs  and  fleas,  bites  of,  171. 
Bed-sore,  treatment  for,  175. 
Benign  tumors  of  external  genitals  of 

female,  270. 
Biceps  muscle,  rupture  of,  327. 
Birlh,  hernia  at,  194. 
Bites,  of  animals,  328. 

of  fleas  and  bedbugs,  171. 

of  insects,  171. 
Bivalve  nnital  speculum,  283. 
Black  bandagt',  G88. 
Black  eye,  treatment  for,  2. 
Blackhead,  66. 

Bladder,   affection    of,   in    gonorrliea, 
215. 

aspiration  of,  220. 

astringent  applications   for  inconti- 
nence of,  272. 

calculus  due  to  foreign  l)ody  in,  208. 

catheter  in,  209. 

exstrophy  of,  252. 

foreign  bodies  in,  208,  259. 

relaxation  of  sphincter  of,  272. 

rupture  of,  210. 

tiunors  of,  235. 
Blind  external  fistula,  297. 
Blind  internal  fistula,  297. 
BUster,  325. 

caused  by  traumatism,  325. 

containing  blood,  325. 

on  the  foot,  471. 


Blister,  treatment  for,  325,  471. 

Blood  in  urine,  210. 

Blood,  transfusion  of,  777. 

Blood,  withdrawal  of,  for  examination, 

775. 
Blood-blisters,  325. 
Blood-clots,  crepitus  due  to,  367. 
Blood-letting,  585. 
Blunt  dissection  for  lipoma,  137. 

of  tonsil,  89. 
Boeckmann's  method  of  sterilization  of 

catgut,  690. 
Boil,  36,  126. 

after-treatment  for,  127. 

carbohc  acid  for,  126. 

of  anus,  291. 

of  arm,  404. 

of  ear,  37. 

of  eyehd,  37. 

of  hand,  405. 

of  face,  36. 

of  neck,  126. 

of  nose,  37. 

poultice  for,  126. 

treatment  of,  36,  126. 

vaccine  treatment  of,  790. 
Bone,  exposing  of,  in  ulcer  of  leg,  529. 

necrosis  of,  from  suppuration  in  a 
tendon  sheath,  421. 

reposition  of  fractured,  368. 
Bottini's  operation,  236. 
Bougies  for  stricture  of  rectum,  306. 
Boxer's  ear,  4. 
Brain,  concussion  of,  17. 
Brancliiogenic  cysts,  137. 
Breast,  abscctss  of,  173. 

adenofibroma  of,  187. 

cancer  of  male,  191. 

contusion  of,  153. 

cystic  tumors  of,  182. 

drain  for  aljscess  of,  173. 

early  diagnosis  of  tumors  of,  188. 

enlarged  glands  in  carcinoma  of,  189. 

excoriation  of,  172. 

hypertrophy  of,  187. 

incision  for  abscess  of,  173. 

palpation  of,  188. 

retracted  skin  in  carcinoma  of,  189. 

sarcoma  of,  190. 

simple  cyst  of,  183. 

BoUd  tumors  of,  187. 
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Breast,  spica  bandage  for,  690. 

treatment  for  adenofibroma  of,  188. 

tuberculosis  of,  180. 

tumors  of  male,  191. 
Breasts,  spica  bandage  of  both,  632. 
Bronchi,  foreign  body  in,  118. 
Bryant's  perpendicular,  487. 
Bubo,  treatment  of,  224. 
Bullet,  removal  of,  14. 

in  hand  or  arm,  337. 
Bunion,  482,  550. 
Bum,  edema  of  the  penis  and  scrotum 

in,  211. 
Bums,  aluminum  acetate  for,  27. 

antiseptic  dressing  for,  28. 

cicatricial  contraction  from,  29. 

exposure  of,  to  the  air,  27. 

of  back  of  leg,  513. 

of  external  genitals,  210. 

of  face,  25. 

of  first  degree,  treatment  of,  25. 

of  foot,  513. 

of  hands  and  arms,  393. 

of  head,  25. 

of  neck,  125. 

of  second  degree,  treatment  of,  26. 

of  third  degree,  treatment  of,  28. 

of  tmnk,  170. 

oily  dressing  for,  26. 

picric  acid  for,  27. 

repair  after,  29. 

saline  solution  for,  27. 

skin  grafting  for,  29. 

skin-grafts  for,  393. 

sloughs  after,  28. 

splint  for,  393. 

X-ray,  30. 
Bursa,  gastrocnemio-semimembra- 
noKa,  481. 

incision  of,  479. 

of  the  lower  extremity,  476. 

under  the  tendo  Achillis,  481. 
Bursitis,  476. 

metatarsophalangeal,  482. 

of  f(K)t,  treatment  of,  483. 

olecnmon,  346. 
suppurative,  427. 

pn»patellar,  acute,  476. 
chronic,  478. 
suppurative,  477. 
treatment  of,  479. 


Bursitis,  subdeltoid,  340. 

subgluteal,  480. 
Buttock,  ascending  spica  bandage  of, 
661. 

descending  spica  bandage  of,  662. 

gangrene  of,  from  salvarsan,  780. 
Buzz-saw,  injuries  to  fingers  from,  388. 

Calcareous  nodules  in  the  ear,  91. 
Calculus,  due  to  foreign  body  in  blad- 
der, 208. 
of    bladder    causing    incontinence, 

221. 
of  the  urethra,  207. 
Callus,  537. 
of  the  foot,  537. 
treatment  of,  537. 
Canal,  large  inguinal,  253. 
Cancer,  chimney  sweep's,  233. 

and  sjrphilis  of  the  testicle  compared, 

228. 
and  X-ray,  104. 
of  anus,  316. 

of  breast,  bleeding  from  the  nipple 
in,  189. 
early  diagnosis  of,  188. 
enlarged  glands  in,  189. 
retraction  of  nipple  in,  189. 
retraction  of  skin  in,  189. 
of  male  breast,  191. 
of  penis,  treatment  for,  234. 
of  rectum,  316. 
of  tonsil,  107. 

papilloma  of  skin  mistaken  for,  77. 
Canton  flannel,  687. 
Carbolic  acid,  gangrene  from,  395. 

use  of,  for  a  boil,  126. 
Carbuncle,  127. 

of  neck,  127. 

treatment  of,  128. 
Carcinoma,  of  anus,  317. 

of  cervix,  271. 

of  leg,  543. 

of  lower  extremity,  543. 

of  nipple,  190. 

of  penis,  233. 

of  rectum,  317. 

of  testicle,  234. 

of  trunk,  191. 

of  >nilva,  271. 
Carcinomatous  ulcer,  543. 
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Care  of  anus,  290. 

of  tracheotomy  tube,  120. 
Carpus,  fracture  of,  384. 
Cartilage,  costal  dislocation  of,  169. 
Caruncle,  urethral,  270. 
Castration,  235. 

for  tuberculosis,  230. 

in  enlargement  of  prostate,  236. 
Casts  for  flatfoot,  710. 
Catgut,  690. 

chromic,  692. 

commercial,  692. 

in  envelopes,  692. 

in  sealed  glass  tubes,  692. 

sterilization  of,  by  boiling,  691. 
by  dry  heat,  690. 
by  formaldehyde,  691. 
by  iodin,  690. 
in  alcohol,  691. 
in  cumol,  691. 

ten-day,  692. 
Catheter,  as  a  drainage-tube,  695. 

in  the  bladder,  209. 

passage  of,  in  prostatic  hypertrophy, 
236. 

passing  of,  274. 
Catheterization,  222. 

for  retention  of  urine,  219. 

of  female,  273. 
Causes  of  retention  of  urine,  219. 

of  ulcer  of  leg,  521. 
Caustics,  in  epithelioma  of  face,  103. 

not  to  be  used  on  a  mole,  77. 
Cauterization    of    prolapsed    urethra, 
274. 

of  prostate,  236. 

of  rectum,  320. 
Cellulitis,  abscess  in,  402. 

gangrene  complicated  with,  397. 

incisions  for,  398. 

of  finger,  402. 

followed  by  gangrene,  403. 

of  external  genitals,  264. 

of  hand,  402. 

of  head,  33. 

of  lower  extremity,  515. 

of  neck,  125. 

of  trunk,  172. 

suppuration  in,  34. 

treatment  for,  34. 
Celluloid  thread;  694. 


Cervical    glands,  enlarged,  in    leuke- 
mia, 145. 
in  pseudoleukemia,  145. 
in  syphilis,  145. 
Cervical  lymphadenitis,  140. 
Pott's  disease,  133. 

treatment  for,  133. 
tuberculosis,  133. 
Cervix,  carcinoma  of,  271. 
catarrh  of,  264. 
dilatation  of,  266. 
erosion  of,  264. 
malignant  tumor  of,  treatment  for, 

271. 
polyp  of,  270. 
stenosis  of,  278. 

hard-rubber  plugs  for  the  cure  of, 
279. 
Chafing,  prevention  of,  287. 
Chancre,  duration  of,  225. 
of  finger,  436. 

of  genital  organs  of  female,  268. 
of  penis,  225. 
resection  of,  226. 
treatment  for,  225. 
Chancroid,  268,  300. 

infectiousness  of  discharge  in,  224. 
inguinal  adenitis  with,  223. 
of  penis,  222. 

spasm  of  sphincter  ani  with,  300. 
treatment  for,  224. 
Chancroids,  about  the  anus,  299. 

reinfection  of,  299. 
Cheek,  epithelioma  of,  96. 
suture  of  wound  of,  15. 
syphilis  of,  59. 
Chest,  anterior  figure  of  eight  bandage 
of,  626. 
contusions  of,  153. 
descending  spiral  bandage  of,  628. 
penetrating  wound  of,  157. 
posterior  figure  of  eight  bandage  of, 
627. 
Chest  and  arm,  DesauJt's  bandage  of, 
637. 
Velpeau's  bandage  of,  637. 
Chilblains  of  hand,  394. 
Childhood,  incontinence  of,  220,  273. 

treatment  for,  221. 
Chimney-sweep's  cancer,  233. 
Chromic  catgut,  692. 
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Chronic,  external  hemorrhoids,  312. 

gonorrhea  in  female,  264. 

hemorrhoid,  311. 

operative  treatment  for,  314. 

inflammations  of  leg,  532. 

paronychia,  410. 

prepatellar  bursitis,  478. 

proctitis,  289. 

prolapse  of  rectum,  319. 

rhinitis,  53. 

serous  synovitis  of  knee,  484. 

suppuration  in  joints  of  foot,  532. 

ulcer  and  varicose  veins,  521. 

ulcer  of  the  leg,  519. 

urethritis,  216. 
Cicatrices  of  the  neck,  147. 
Cicatricial,  contraction  after  bums,  29. 

contractions  of  hand,  463. 
Cigarette  drains,  696. 
Circular  bandage,  of  neck,  613. 

of  toe,  678. 
Circular  gypsum  splint,  703. 
Circulation,  affected  by  plaster  splint, 
503. 

affected  by  bandage,  594. 
Circumcision,  247. 

as  a  cure  for  masturbation,  251. 

complications  follonring,  250. 

edema  after,  250. 

for  balanitis,  211. 

hemorrhage  after,  250. 

infection  after,  250. 

results  after,  250. 

retraction  of  skin  after,  250. 

surplus  skin  after,  251. 
Claudius's  method  of  sterilization  of 

catgut,  690. 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  168. 

fracture  of,  163. 

reduction  of,  by  operation,  167. 
Siiyrc  dressing  for,  165. 
treatment  for,  164. 
Cleansing  field  of  operation,  564. 
Cleft,  closure  of  pharyngeal,  76. 

of  the  lower  lip,  114. 
Cleft  palate,  112. 

opofjition  fi»r,  112. 

nii'biT  |)Iiit4*  for,  115. 

trfuttiient  for,  1 11. 
Cleft  H  of  «'ar,  116. 
Clitoris,  adhctfiont  of,  277. 


Closure  of  first  pharyngeal  cleft,  76. 
Coaptation  splints,  698. 
Cocain,  injection  of,  566. 

in  spinal  anesthesia,  dose  of,  583. 
Coccygeal  cysts  and  sinuses,  181. 
Coccygodynia,  192. 
Coccyx,  displaced,  192. 

removal  of,  193. 
Coffee,  a  cause  of  pruritus,  287. 
"Collar-button"  abscess,  405. 
Colles's  fracture,  deformity  in,  380. 

ulna  involved  in,  380. 
Comedo,  66. 
Complete  bandage  of  axilla,  623. 

of  neck,  620. 
Complete  fistula  in  ano,  298. 
Completion  of  bandage,  594. 
Complex  spica  bandage  of  great  toe, 

679. 
Complications,  following  circumcision, 
250. 
of  gonorrhea,  215. 
Compound  fracture  of  finger,  387. 
Compound  fractiures  of  upper  extrem- 
ity, 386. 
Compresses  for  abscess  of  breast,  173. 
Concentric  figure  of  eight  bandage,  of 
elbow,  646. 
of  knee,  666. 
Concussion  of  brain,  17. 
Condyloma  of  vulva,  269. 
Congenital,  clefts  of  ear,  116. 
cysts  of  neck,  135. 
deformities,  of  anus,  322. 
of  ear,  116. 

of  female  genitals,  277. 
of  foot,  561. 
of  hand,  465. 
of  male  genitals,  244. 
hydrocele,  240. 
hypertrophy  of  finger,  469. 
sinus  near  ear,  76. 
stricture  of  rectum,  323. 
Conjunctivitis,  acute,  47. 
contagious,  48. 
granular,  40. 
purulent,  48. 
treatment  for,  48. 
Constipation  in  hemorrhoids,  312. 
Constipation  due  to  rectal  folds,  306. 
Contagion  of  ringworm,  58, 
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Contraction   of   finger   following   sup- 
puration in  tendon  sheath,  421. 

of  palmar  fascia,  465. 
Contractions,  cicatricial,  of  hand,  463. 
Control  of  hemorrhage,  568. 
Contusion,  of  abdomen,  154. 

of  back,  154. 

of  breast,  153. 

of  chest,  153. 

of  external  genitals,  255. 

of  hand,  324. 

of  head,  1. 

of  intestine,  156. 

of  lower  extremity,  471. 

of  neck,  117. 

of  nerve,  335. 

of  penis,  203. 

of  scalp,  1. 

of  testicle,  204. 
Cord,  hydrocele  of,  240. 
Corn,  538. 

treatment  of,  538. 
Costal  tuberculosis,  178. 
Cotton,  681. 

absorbent,  681. 

substitutes  for,  683. 

unbleached,  681. 
Cotton  thread,  694. 
Cotton  waste,  683. 
Cotton-collodion  dressing,  574. 
Coughing,  impulse  on,  in  hernia,  195. 
Crepitus  due  to  blood  clot,  367, 

false,  367. 

proof  of  fracture,  367. 
Crinoline  for  bandages,  6SS. 

in  gyi>sum  bandages,  702. 
Crossed  bandage  of  perineum,  6(>3. 
Crossed  circular  bandage  of  hea<l,  597. 
Crossed  union  of  radius  and  ulna,  379. 
Cupping,  586. 
Curettage  of  utenis,  267. 
Curette,  for  removal  of  adenoids,  89. 
Cutaneous  hematoma,  326. 
Cutaneous  hemorrhoids,  310. 
Cyst,  dental,  72. 

dermoid,  of  head,  72. 

mucous,  of  mouth,  71. 

of  Hartholin's  gland,  270. 

salivary,  72. 

sebaceous,  diagnosis  of,  67. 
of  head,  66. 


Cyst,  sebaceous,  of  neck,  135. 

simple  parotid,  72. 

sublingual  salivary,  71. 

thyreoglossal,  135. 
Cystic,  adenomata  of  breast,  183. 

tumors  of  breast,  182. 
of  external  genitals,  231. 
of  trunk,  181. 
Cystitis  in  gonorrhea,  215. 

tubercular,  229. 
Cystotomy,  suprapubic,  for  retention  of 

urine,  220. 
Cysts,  branchiogenic,  137. 

coccygeal,  181. 

of  infant  breast,  182. 

of  neck,  congenital,  K^5. 

of  testicle,  232. 

umbilical,  181. 

Dactylitis,  syphilitic,  436. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  438. 
Dawbam's  needles,  574. 
Deforming  arthritis  of  arm,  434. 

of  neck,  134. 
Deformities,  of  anus,  318. 

of  ear,  116. 

of  face,  acquired,  108. 
congenital,  112. 

of  foot,  acquired,  543. 
congenital,  559. 

of  hand,  463. 
congenital,  467. 

of  nose,  108. 

of  rectum,  318. 
Defonnity  after  fracture,  364. 

after  fracture  of  radius,  383. 

following  fracture  of  lower  end  of 
humerus,  375. 

in  Colles's  fracture,  380. 

in  old  fracture  of  radius,  384. 

skin  grafting  for  cicatricial,  4453. 
Deltoid  atrophy  from  injury,  340. 
Demonstration  of  floating  patella,  490. 

of  fluid  in  knee-joint,  490. 
Dental  cyst,  72. 

Dermatitis,  distinguished  from  eczems 
432. 

from  poison  ivy,  30. 

from  heat  and  cold,  30. 

from  traumatism,  30. 

of  hand,  400. 
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Dermoid  cyst,  diagnosis  of,  73. 
near  nose,  74. 
of  ear,  75. 
of  head,  72. 
of  orbit,  74. 
of  trunk,  182. 
operation  for,  75. 
treatment  for,  75. 
Desault's  bandage  of  chest  and  arm, 

637. 
Descending    spica    bandage,    of   both 
groins,  661. 
of  buttock,  662. 
of  one  groin,  658. 
of  shoulder,  644. 
Descending  spiral  bandage,  of  abdo- 
men, 641. 
of  chest,  628. 
Descent  of  testicle,  253. 
Diabetes,  gangrene  in,  513. 
perforating  ulcer  in,  530. 
pruritus  due  to,  261. 
Diagnosis,  of  adenoids,  87. 
of  angioma,  80. 
of  dermoid  cyst,  73. 
of  epithelioma,  95. 
error  in,  98. 
of  tongue,  early,  103. 
of  fractures,  363. 
of  hernia,  194. 
of  rupture  of  urethm,  208. 
of  sebaceous  cyst,  67. 
of  ulcer  of  rectum  through  procto- 
scope, 302. 
of  wry-neck,  149. 
Diarrhea  in  ulcer  of  rectum,  302. 
Differential  diagnosis,  of  hydrocele,  238. 
of  the  cord,  241. 
of  sprain  of  knee-joint,  491. 
of  syphilitic  dactylitis,  438. 
DifTuse  lipoma,  139. 

of  neck,  138. 
Digital  examination  of  rectum,  280. 
Dilatation,  of  anus,  283. 
of  cervical  canal,  266. 
of  cervix  for  stenosis,  279. 
of  female  urethra,  260. 
of  rectal  stricture  by  the  Angers,  305. 
of  sphincter  ani  for  fistula,  297. 
of  a  stricture,  218. 
of  veins  of  rectum,  311. 


Dilatation,  sudden,  of  urethra,  217. 
Dilator,  rectal,  287. 
Discharge  of  blood  clot,  from  hemor- 
rhoid, 310. 

of  chancroid  infectious,  223. 
Disease,  Paget's,  190. 
Dislocation,  functions  after,  350. 

incision  for,  348. 

Kocher's   method    of   reduction   in, 
351 

of  clavicle,  169. 

of  costal  cartilage,  169. 

of  elbow,  351. 

with  fracture,  353. 

of  finger,  357. 

of  forefinger,  357. 

of  head  of  radius  downward,  354. 

of  humerus,  350. 

of  jaw,  24. 

of  neck,  125. 

spontaneously  reduced,  123. 

of  phalanx  of  thumb,  355. 

of  radius,  351. 
forward,  352. 

of  radius  and  ulna,  351. 
backward,  353. 

of  shoulder,  350. 

of  thumb,  349,  355. 

of  vertebra,  125,  170. 

of  wrist,  355. 

projijnosis  after,  348. 

reduction  of,  347, 

Stimson's  method   of   reduction  of, 
351. 

treatment  for,  347. 

unreduced,  350. 
Dislocations,  of  arm  and  hand,  347, 

of  lower  extremity,  497. 
Displaced  coccyx,  192. 
Displacement  of  ankle  in  fracture,  504. 

of  meniscus  of  knee,  491. 
Dissection  of  lipoma,  79. 

of  prepatellar  bursa,  480. 
Division,  of  external  sphincter  for  fia* 
sure,  291. 
for  fistula,  298. 

of  narrow  meatus,  217. 

of  nerves,  476. 

of  radial  nerve,  329. 

of  Stcno's  duct,  16. 

of  tendonB,  470. 
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Division,  of  tendons  of  wrist,  329. 

of  ulnar  nerve,  329. 

of  urethra,  217. 
Dorsal  hernia,  196. 
Dorsal  incision  for  phimosis,  246. 
Dose  of  stovain,  584. 
Double  oblique  circular  bandage  of  the 

head,  597. 
Double  roller  bandage,  590. 

of  head,  603. 
Douches,  astringent,  in  leucorrhea,  265. 
Drain  for  abscess  of  breast,  173. 

handkerchief,  697. 

horsehair,  697. 
Drainage   after   extraction   of   foreign 
bodies,  338. 

for  suppuration  in  joint,  425. 

in  alveolar  abscess,  44. 

in  suppurative  wound,  572. 

of  abscess  cavity,  419,  576. 

of  antrum  of  Highmore,  54. 

of  felon,  412. 

of  frontal  sinus,  54. 

of  ischiorectal  abscess,  294. 

of  joint,  336. 

of  scalp  wound,  3. 

of  sebaceous  cyst,  70. 
Drainage  tubes,  694. 

for  empyema,  177. 

of  glass,  694. 

of  soft  rubber,  695. 
Draining  a  woimd,  570. 
Drains,  694. 

cigarette,  696. 

for  wounds,  571. 

gauze,  685,  696. 

of  gutta-percha  tissue,  695»^ 

when  employe<i,  570. 
Dressing,  antiseptic,  for  bums,  28. 

cotton-collodion,  574. 

for  skin  grafts,  578. 

for  wounds,  574,  682. 

of  dry  gauze,  574. 

of  stump,  680. 

oily,  for  bums,  26. 

surgical,  681. 

wet,  575. 
Drop-finger,  360. 

o{>eration  for,  361. 

radiograph  of,  362. 
Dru^  in  gonorrhea,  214 


Drum  membrane,  incision  of,  51. 
Dry-cupping,  586. 

Dry  dressing,  on  a  suppurating  wound, 
effect  of,  419. 

gauze  dressing,  574. 

tenosynovitis,  344. 
Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar 

fascia,  465. 
Duration  of  a  chancre,  225. 
Dysmenorrhea,  266. 

Ear,  boils  of,  37. 

calcareous  nodules  in,  91. 

congenital  cleft  of,  116. 

congenital  sinus  near,  76. 

deformities  of,  1 16. 
congenital,  116. 

dermoid  cyst  of,  75. 

fibrolipoma  of,  80. 

foreign  bodies  in,  10. 

frostbite  of,  30. 

hematoma  of,  4. 

incision  of  membrane  of,  51. 

inflammation  of,  51. 
Ear-wax,  extraction  of,  10. 
Early    diagnosis,    of    epithelioma    of 
•  tongue,  103. 

of  malignant  tiunors  of  breast,  188. 
Early  operation  for  epithelioma,  97. 
Eccentric  figure  of  eight  bandage,  of 
elbow,  646. 

of  heel,  675. 

of  knee,  667. 
Ecchyrnosis  after  fracture,  364. 

subconjunctival,  2. 
Eczema  distinguished  from  dermatitis 
432. 

from  erysipelas,  432. 

from  urticaria,  432. 

of  external  genitals,  222. 

of  face,  57. 

of  fingers,  syphilitic,  432. 

of  hand,  431. 

of  leg,  519. 

of  penis,  223. 

of  scalp,  57. 

of  vulva,  261. 
Edema  after  circumcision,  250. 

of  leg,  how  overcome,  523. 

of  penis  and  scrotum  in  bum,  21  Ir 
Effect  of  feces  in  rectum,  311. 
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Effusion  into  shoulder-joint,  345. 

of  serum  into  a  joint,  339. 
Elastic  stocking  after  ulcer  of  leg,  527. 
Elasticity  of  skin  flaps,  577. 
Elbow,     concentric    figure    of    eight 
bandage  of,  646. 

dislocations  of,  351. 

eccentric  figure  of  eight  bandage  of, 
646. 

miner's,  346. 
Elbow-joint,  resection  of,  after  fracture, 

376. 
Electrolysis  for  angioma,  81. 
Ellsberg's  method  of  sterilization  of 

catgut,  691. 
Elongation  of  tendon,  333. 

of  uvula,  110. 
Empyema,  175. 

drainage  tubes  for,  177. 

exploratory  puncture  in,  175. 

forced  expiration  after  operation  for, 
177. 

operation  for,  177. 
Endocervicitis,  264. 

gonorrheal,  265. 
Endometritis,  265. 

Enlarged    glands,    in    carcinoma    of 
breast,  189. 

glands  of  neck,  140. 
Epididymis,  tubercular  nodules  in,  229. 

in  gonorrhea,  216. 
Epiphysis,  separation  of,  370. 
Epispadias,  252. 
Epithelioma,  arsenious  acid  for,  104. 

diagnosis  of,  95. 

eariy  operation  for,  97. 

error  in  diagnosis  of,  98. 

Ijrmph-glnnds  in,  100. 

mistaken  for  a  wart,  95. 

of  back,  190. 

of  cheek,  96. 

of  face,  92. 
removal  of,  by  caustics,  103. 

of  hand,  460. 

of  head,  92. 

of  lip,  93, 97. 
operation  for,  101. 

of  lower  lip,  removal  of,  101. 

of  nose,  95. 

of  penis,  233. 

of  scalp,  97. 
53 


Epithelioma,  of  tongue,  93, 103. 
lymph-glands  in,  103. 
operation  for,  100. 

papillomatous  type  of,  94. 

precancerous  stage  of,  97. 

ranoval  of  tongue  for,  103. 

syphilis  and,  98. 

ulceration  of,  95. 

X-ray  for,  104. 
Epithehum,  growth  of,  29. 
Epulis,  90. 

spindle-cell  sarcoma  and,  90. 
Erosion  of  cervix,  264. 
Erysipelas,  distinguished  from  eczema, 
432. 

of  face,  35. 

of  hand,  400. 

treatment  for,  35. 
Erysipeloid  of  hand,  401. 
Esophagus,  foreign  body  in,  118. 

wounds  of,  119. 
Estimate  of  range  of  motion  in  an  af- 
fected joint,  441. 
Eversion  of  eyelid,  9. 

of  lids,  108. 
Evulsion  of  vas  deferens,  230. 
Examination,    knee-chest   position   in 
rectal,  282. 

lateral  recumbent  position  in  rectal, 
280. 

of  anus,  280. 

of  rectum,  280. 

of  shoulder-joint,  341. 

of  urethra  for  stricture,  217. 

squatting  position  in  rectal,  281. 

vaginal  and  rectal,  combined,  305. 

with  a  probe  for  fistula,  296. 
Examinations  in  injury  of  hip,  487. 
Excision,  of  a  carbuncle,  128. 

of  fistula  in  ano,  298. 

of  hemorrhoid,  316. 

of  scrotum  in  variococele,  244. 
Excoriation  of  breast,  172. 
Exostosis  of  jaw,  91. 
Exploratory   puncture    in   empyema, 

175. 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  252. 
External  and  internal  causes  of  f^n- 

grene,  513. 
External  hemorrhoids,  309. 
External  proctotomy,  306. 
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External  urethrotomy   for   retention, 

220. 
Extraction,  of  decayed  tooth,  45. 

of  foreign  body  from  the  rectum, 
286. 

of  foreign  body  from  urethra,  207. 

of  pin  from  urethra,  207. 

of  ear-wax,  10. 

of  ingrowing  lashes,  51. 
Extravasation  of  urine,  210. 
Exuberant  granulations,  458. 
Eye,  figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  606. 

foreign  bodies  of,  8. 

inflanunations  of,  47. 

wounds  of,  14. 
Eye-lashes,  ingrowing,  50. 

extraction  of,  5. 
Eyelid,  abscess  of,  37. 

boil  of,  37. 

eversion  of,  9. 
Eyelids  granular,  49. 

Face,  abrasions  of,  7. 

abscess  of,  38. 

acne  of,  32. 

acquired  deformities  of,  106. 

actinomycosis  of,  65. 

angioma  of,  80. 

anthrax  of,  59. 

boils  of,  36. 

bums  of,  25. 

congenital  deformities  of,  112. 

eczema  of,  57. 

epithelioma  of,  92. 

erysipelas  of,  35. 

furuncle  of,  36. 

herpes  of,  31. 

impetigo  contagiosa  of,  32. 

lipoma  of,  78. 

lupus  of,  64. 

milium  of,  66. 

mole  of,  76. 

nevus  of,  80. 

noma  of,  59. 

papilloma  of,  76. 

plastic  surgery  of,  580. 

removal  of  malignant  tumors  of,  92. 

rodent  ulcer  of,  94. 

tuberculosis  of,  63. 

ulcers  of,  59. 
False  crepitus,  367. 


False  point  of  motion,  proof  of  f^u^ 

ture,  366. 
Fascia,  Dupujrtren's  contraction  of  paW 

mar,  465. 
Fastening  a  bandage,  594. 
Feces,  impacted  in  rectum,  286. 
Felon,  407,  411. 

drainage  of,  412. 
Female,  catheterization  of,  273. 
chancre  of  genital  organs  of,  268. 
chronic  gonorrhea  in,  264. 
syphilis  in,  268. 

treatment  of  gonorrhea  in,  262. 
Female  genitals,  hemorrhage  from,  257. 
Female  urethra,  dilatation  of,  260. 
Femoral  hernia,  198. 
Femur,  fracture  of,  497. 
impacted,  489. 
neck  of,  unimpacted,  489. 
sarcoma  of,  492. 
Fenestra  in  a  plaster  splint,  707. 
Fibrolipoma,  of  ear,  80. 
of  finger,  457. 
of  hand,  452. 
of  head,  79. 
of  leg,  541. 
of  wrist,  454. 
Fibrolipomata  of  back,  185. 
Fibroma,  140. 
of  finger,  452. 
of  hand,  452. 
of  leg,  541. 
of  neck,  140. 
of  skin,  76. 
of  trunk,  185. 
Fibula,  fracture  of,  502. 
Field  of  operation,  cleansing  of,  564. 
Figure    of   eight    bandage,    of  ankle, 
671. 
of  both  axillse,  618. 
of  both  eyes,  607. 
of  both  knees,  668. 
of  eye,  606. 
of  finger,  654. 
of  fingers  and  wrist,  655. 
of  foot  and  leg,  672. 
of  forearm,  648. 
of  forehead  and  chin,  612. 
of  hand,  650. 
of  head,  600. 
of  leg,  669. 
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Figure  of  ei|^  bandage,  of  neck  and 

axilla,  616. 
Figure  of  ei^t  turn  of  bandage,  502. 
Filigrees,  of  silver  wire,  694. 
Finger,  abscess  of,  405. 
amputation  of,  390. 
baseball,  361. 
carbolic  gangrene  of,  396. 
ceUulitis  of,  402. 
chancre  of,  436. 
compound  fracture  of,  387. 
congenital  hypertrophy  of,  469. 
crushed,  387. 
different  methods  of  amputation  of, 

391. 
dislocation  of,  357. 
drop,  360. 
fibrolipoma  of,  457. 
fibroma  of,  452. 
figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  654. 
frost-bite  of,  394. 
gangrene  of,  395. 
incision  for  abscess  of,  406,  413. 
for  dislocation  of,  360. 
for  suppuration  of,  411. 
mallet,  361. 
minute  wounds  of,  331. 
osteoma  of,  456. 
posterior  dislocation  of,  358. 
pus  in,  405. 
radiograph  of  lateral  dislocation  of, 

359. 
reattachment  of  severed,  389. 
recurrent  bandage  of,  656. 
sarcoma  of,  462. 
section  of,  to  show  sites  of  abscess, 

406. 
spiral  reverse  bandage  of,  653. 
sprain  of,  339. 
supernumerary,  468. 
suppuration  in  joint  of,  422. 
syphilitic  eczema  of,  432. 
tin  splint  for  suppuration  in  a  joint 

of,  425. 
treatment  for  dislocation  of,  359. 

for  gangrene  of,  397. 
web,  467. 
Fingers,  action  of  flexors  of,  329. 

injured  by  a  buzzsaw,  388. 
Fingers  and  wrist,  figure  of  eight  band- 
age of,  655. 


Fissure  of  anus,  289. 
Fissure,  division  of  external  sphincter 
for,  291. 

home  treatment  of,  290. 

stretching  of  sphincter  ani  for,  291. 

treatment  of,  290. 
Fissures,  applications  for,  290. 
Fistula,  blind  external,  297. 

examination  with  a  probe  for,  296. 

in  ano,  295,  298. 
complete,  298. 

dilatation  of  sphincter  for,  297. 
division  of  sphincter  for,  298. 
excision  of,  298. 

hot  sitz  bath  for,  297. 
incision  of,  297. 

mammary,  173. 

of  urethra,  252. 

of  vagina,  277. 

symptoms  of,  296. 

treatment  for,  297. 
Flannel  bandage  for  ulcer  of  leg,  527. 
Flannel  bandages,  686. 

Canton,  687. 
Flatfoot,  556. 

gypsum  splints  for,  559. 

imprint  of,  557. 

of  transverse  arch,  560. 

rigidity  in,  557. 

tests  of,  557. 

treatment  for,  558. 
Fleas,  bites  of,  171. 

Flexor  tendons  of  fingers,  action  of,  329. 
Floating  cartilage,  484. 

of  knee,  485,  491. 
removal  of,  485. 
Floating  patella,  demonstration  of,  490. 
Fluctuation,  in  lymph  gland,  141. 

in  hydrocele,  237. 

in  lipoma,  78. 

in  tuberculous  joint,  442. 
Fluid  from  joint,  aspiration  of,  484. 

in  knee-joint,  removal  of,  500. 

in  prepatellar  bursitis,  491. 

in  tunica  vaginalis,  236» 
Folding  gauze  sponges,  684. 
Foot,  abscess  of,  518. 

blisters  of,  471. 

bums  of,  513. 

callus  of,  537. 

deformities  of,  acquired,  543. 
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Foot,  deformities  of,  congenital,  561. 

frost-bite  of,  511. 

ganglion  of,  540. 

hematoma  of,  472. 

injuries  of,  471. 

perforating  ulcer  of,  529. 

position  of,  during  the  applic4ition  of 
plaster,  505. 

spica  bandage  of,  677. 

tumors  of,  537. 
Foot  and  leg,  figure  of  eight  bandage 

of,  672. 
Forced  expiration  after  operation  for 

empyema,  177. 
Forearm,  abscess  in,  422. 

figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  648. 

position  of  hand  in  fracture  of,  378. 

spiral  reverse  bandage  of,  647. 
Forefinger,  dislocation  of,  357. 

radiograph  of,  357. 
Forehead,  lipoma  of,  78. 

and  chin,  figure  of  eight   bandage 
of,  612. 
Foreign  bodies,  drainage  after  extrac- 
tion of,  338. 

in  bladder,  208,  259. 

in  bronchi,  118. 

in  ear,  10. 

in  esophagus,  118. 

in  eye,  8. 

in  larynx,  117. 

in  mouth,  12. 

in  nose,  10. 

in  rectum,  286. 

in  throat,  12. 

in  urethra,  207,  258. 

in  vagina,  258. 

in  wounds  of  hand,  336. 

of  penis,  206. 
Foreign  body,  scar  mistaken  for,  336. 

of  bronchi  located  by  X-ray,  118. 

tracheotomy  for,  118. 
Foreskin,  incision  of,  246. 

reduction  of  retracted,  205. 

retracted  after  circumcision,  250. 

retraction  of,  at  birth,  245. 

sebaceous  material  beneath,  231. 

stretching  of,  245. 
Foreskin  and  penis,  adhesions  between, 

245. 
Four-tailed  l>andage  of  jaw,  609. 


Fracture,  active  motions  after,  370. 
altered  percussion  in,  367. 
dislocation  and,  of  elbow,  353. 
crepitus  a  proof  of,  367. 
deformity  after,  364. 
ecchymosis  after,  364. 
immobility  in.  369. 
impacted,  of  humerus,  372. 
imperfect  reduction  after,  375. 
loss  of  function  a  sign  of,  368. 
measurements  for,  365. 
near  a  joint,  366. 

of  anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  372. 
of  ankle-joint,  correct  position  of  foot 

in,  507. 
of  astragalus,  507. 
of  carpus,  384. 
of  cervical  spine,  124. 
of  clavicle,  163. 
of  femur,  497. 
of  fibula,  502. 
of  fibula  and  tibia,  504. 
of  forearm,  position  of  hand  in,  378. 
of  frontal  bone,  18. 
of  great  trochanter,  497. 
of  head  of  radius,  377. 
of  humerus,  musculospiral  nerve  in- 
jured in,  374. 
of  hyoid,  123. 
of  inferior  maxilla,  19. 
of  jaw,  treatment  for,  20. 
of  larynx,  124. 

of  lower  end  of  humerus,  374. 
of  lower  end  of  radius,  380. 
of  lower  jaw,  splint  for,  22. 
of  malar  bone,  18. 
of  malleoli,  strap  splints  for,  506. 
of  metacarpal,  384. 
of  metatarsals,  509. 
of  nasal  bones,  18. 
of  neck,  124. 
of  neck  of  femur,  489. 
of  neck  of  radius,  376. 
of  olecranum,  376. 
of  OS  calcis,  508. 
of  patella,  498. 

adhesive  plaster  for,  499. 

operation  for,  500. 

plaster  splint  for,  500. 

treatment  for,  499. 
of  penis,  205. 
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Fracture,  of  phalanges,  509. 

of  phalanx,  385. 

of  radius,  deformity  following,  380. 
impacted,  380. 

of  ribs,  167. 

of  scapula,  167. 

of  shaft  of  humerus,  373. 

of  skull,  17. 

of  sternum,  167. 

of  superior  maxilla,  19. 

of  surgical  neck  of  humerus,  372. 

of  thyroid,  124. 

of  tibia,  delayed  union  in,  501. 

of  trachea,  124. 

of  ulna,  376. 

of  ulna  or  radius,  378. 

of  upper  end  of  humerus,  371. 

of  vertebra,  168. 

old  Ck>lles's,  382. 

pain  in,  363. 

passive  motion  after,  370. 

restoration  of  function  after,  369. 

shortening  a  sign  of,  365. 

signs  of,  363. 

suppuration  in  a  compound,  386. 

swelling  after,  364. 

treatment  of,  368. 

X-ray  examination  of,  365. 
Fractured  jaw,  bandage  for,  21. 
Fractures,  anesthesia  in  diagnosis  of, 
368. 

compound,  of  upper  extremity,  386. 

diagnosis  of,  363. 

green-stick,  371. 

involving  ankle-joint,  504. 

of  ankle,  displacement  in,  504. 

of  humerus,  371. 

of  upper  extremity,  363. 
Frontal  bone,  fracture  of,  18. 
Frontal  sinuses,  suppuration  in,  53. 
Frost-bite,  amputation  for,  394. 

gangrene  due  to,  30. 

of  ears,  30. 

of  fingers,  394. 

of  foot,  511. 

of  hands,  394. 

of  head,  30. 

of  nose,  30. 

treatment  for,  394. 
Function,  of  dislocated  joint,  350. 

ofjoint,  tested,  488. 
53 


Furuncle,  126. 
of  arm,  404. 
of  face,  36. 

Ganglion,  445. 
injection  treatment  for,  447. 
of  foot,  540. 
of  wrist,  445. 
operation  for,  446. 
origin  of,  445. 
recurrence  of,  447. 
treatment  for,  446. 
Gangrene,  complicated  with  cellulitis, 
397. 
from  external  and  internal  causes, 

513. 
from  carbolic  acid,  395. 
from  frostbite,  30. 
of  finger,  395. 
.  following  cellulitis,  403. 
of  toes,  513. 
Gangrenous  hemorrhoid,  314. 
Gastrocnemio-scmimembranosous  bur- 
sitis, 481. 
Gauntlet  bandage,  655. 
Gauze,  absorbent,  683. 
for  bandages,  683. 
in  strips,  685. 

introduction  of,  within  the  uterus, 
258. 
Gauze  bandages,  685. 
Gauze  drains,  685,  696. 
Gauze  sponges,  683. 
Genitals,  abscess  of,  212. 
bums  of,  210. 
cellulitis,  of  264. 
contusions  of,  255. 
cystic  tumors  of,  231. 
eczema  of,  222. 
solid  tumors  of,  232. 
wounds  of,  208. 
female,  acquired  deformities  of,  272. 
congenital  deformities  of,  277. 
external  benign  tumors  of,  270. 
inflammations  of,  260. 
injuries  of,  255. 
male,  congenital  deformities  of,  244. 
inflammations  of,  210. 
injuries  of,  203. 
syphilis  of,  225. 
tumors  of|  231. 
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Gibson's  bandage  of  lower  jaw,  611. 

Gingivitis,  55. 

Gland,  hematoma  of  mammary,  153. 

incision  of  a  suppurating,  431. 

malignant  cervical,  145. 

removal  of  a  suppurating,  431. 

thyroid,  tumors  of,  145. 
Glanders,  65. 

Glands,  lymphatic,   swelling  of,  from 
decayed  teeth,  41. 

parotid,  tumors  of,  107. 

suppurating  tuberculous,   of    neck, 
144. 
Glass  drainage  tubes,  694« 
Glass  in  wound,  336. 
Gleet,  215. 

Glossitis,  syphilitic,  63. 
Goiter,  145. 

Gonococci,  absence  of,  in  simple  ure- 
thritis, 212. 

in  prostatic  ducts,  216. 

in  rectal  discharge,  299. 

in  specific  urethritis,  213. 
Gonorrhea,  213. 

astringents  in,  215. 

autoinfection  in,  49. 

bladder  affected  in,  215. 

complications  of,  215. 

cystitis  in,  215. 

drugs  in,  214. 

epidid3rmitis  in,  216. 

injections  in,  214. 

irrigation  in,  213. 

irrigations  of  bladder  in,  264. 
of  rectum,  215. 

of  rectum,  298. 
treatment  for,  299. 

of  vulva,  262. 

rest  in,  214. 

treatment  for,  213. 
Gonorrheal  arthritis,  433. 

not  always  monarticular,  533. 
of  knee,  533. 

endocervicitis,  265. 

ophthalmia,  48. 

urethritis,  263. 

vaginitis,  261. 

vulvitis,  262. 
Gout,  hot  iq^plications  in,  435. 

in  lower  extremity,  534. 

of  hand,  435. 


Gouty  deposit,  removal  of,  435. 
Gradual  dilatation,  of  anus,  287. 
of  stricture  of  rectum,  306. 
Granular  conjunctivitis,  49. 
Granular  lids,  49. 
Granidations,  exuberant,  458. 
Granuloma,  458. 
of  hand,  458. 
of  umbilicus,  183. 
Great  trochanter,  relatkm  of,  to  iHum, 

488. 
Green-stick  fracture,  371. 
Groin,  ascending  spica  bandage  of,  657. 

descending  spica  bandage  of,  658. 
Groins,   ascending  spica   bandage   of 
both,  659. 
descending  qiica  bandage  of  both, 
661. 
Growth  of  epithelium,  29. 
in  ulcer  of  leg,  524. 
of  lipoma,.  79. 
Gumma,  of  hand,  436. 
of  rectum,  301. 
of  scalp,  63. 
of  testicle,  227. 
Gums,  cure  of  scrofulous,  106. 
Gunshot  wound  of  back,  156. 
Gutta-percha  drains,  695. 

tissue,  689. 
Gypsum,  use  of,  700. 
Gypsum  bandage,  application  of,  703. 

making  dart  in,  704. 
Gypsum  bandages,  700. 
wire  cloth  in,  709. 
Gypsum  splint,  rcenforcing  of,  709. 
of  trunk,  712. 
removal  of,  706. 
Gypsum  splints,  for  flatfoot,  559. 
molded,  707. 

Hallux  rigidus,  554. 
valgus,  550. 
operation  for,  552. 
splint  for,  553. 
suppuration  of  joint  in,  554. 
treatment  for,  551. 
Hammer-toe,  554. 
adhesive  strips  for,  555. 
amputation  for,  556. 
incision  for,  555. 
Hand,  acquired  deformitieB  of,  463. 
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Handy  aneurism  of,  448. 

boiloC  405. 

bums  of,  393. 

chilblains  of,  394. 

cellulitis  of,  402. 

cicatricial  contractions  of,  463. 

congenital  deformities  of,  467. 

contusions  of,  324. 

dennatitis  of,  400. 

eciema  of,  431. 

epithelioma  of,  460. 

eiysipelas  of,  400. 

erysipeloid  of,  401. 

fibrolipoma  of,  452. 

fibroma  of,  452. 

figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  650. 

foreign  bodies  in  wounds  of,  336. 

frost-bite  of,  394. 

gout  of,  435. 

granuloma  of,  458. 

gunmia  c^,  436. 

inflammation  of,  399. 

metastatic  carcinoma  of,  460. 

needle  in,  336. 

nevus  of,  449. 

or  arm,  bullet  in,  337. 

papilloma  of,  455. 

punctured  wounds  of,  328. 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  337. 

rice  bodies  of,  439. 

sarcoma  of,  462. 

spiral  reverse  bandage  of,  651. 

suppuration  in,  412. 

suppurative  arthritis  of,  423. 

suppurative  synovitis  of,  423. 

syphilis  of,  435. 

too  many  accessory  tendons  of,  469. 

traumatic  ulcers  of,  331. 

tumors  of,  445. 

varix  of,  449. 

warts  of,  458. 

wet  dressing  for  wounds  of,  330. 
Handkerchief  drain,  697. 
Hands  of  operator,  how  treated,  565. 
Hang-nail,  infection  through,  407. 

suppuration  in,  410. 
Harelip,  112. 

operation  for,  113. 
Head,  acute  inflammationa  of,  31. 

bandages  of,  595. 

benign  solid  tomofs  of,  70. 


Head,  bums  of,  25. 

cellulitis  of,  33. 

chronic  inflammations  of,  59. 

contusions  of,  1. 

crossed  circular  bandage  of,  597. 

cystic  tumors  of,  66. 

dermoid  cyst  of,  72. 

double  obliqUe  circular  bandage  of, 
597. 

double  roller  bandage  of,  603. 

epithelioma  of,  92. 

fibrolipoma  of,  79. 

figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  600. 

frostbite  of,  30. 

inflammations  of,  25. 

injuries  of,  1. 

knotted  bandage  of,  599. 

malignant  tumors  of,  92. 

oblique  circular  bandage  of,  596. 

occipitofrontal  bandage  of,  595. 

papilloma  of,  76. 

position  of,  in  wryneck,  149. 

recurrent  bandage  of,  601. 

partial  recurrent  bandage  of,  605. 

sarcoma  of,  104. 

sebaceous  cyst  of,  66. 

single  roller  bandage  of,  601. 

iqrphilis  of,  59. 

tumors  of,  66. 

wounds  of,  13. 
Head  and  neck,  anterior  figure  of  eight 
bandage  of,  615. 
posterior  figure  of  eight  bandage 
of,  613. 
Heel,  eccentric  figure  of  eight  bandage 
of,  675. 

modified  figure  of  eight  bandage  of, 
677. 

painful,  561. 
Hematocele,  204. 
Hematoma,  2. 

beneath  nail,  325. 

of  arm,  325. 

of  ear,  4. 

of  foot,  472. 

of  head,  2. 

of  mammary  gland,  153. 

of  new-bom,  4. 

of  penis,  204. 

of  scalp,  3,  17. 

of  scrotum,  204. 
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Hematoma,  of  skin,  326. 

of  vagina,  256. 

under  toe  nail,  472. 
Hemorrhage,  control  of,  568. 

following  circumcision,  250. 

from  anus,  284. 

from  female  genitals,  257. 

from  nipple,  189. 

from  nose,  5. 

from  rectum,  284,  313. 
after  operation,  285. 
treatment  for,  285. 

from  umbilicus,  156. 

hemorrhoids  a  cause  of,  285. 

internal  symptoms  of,  155. 

in  the  orbit,  17. 

into  penis,  205. 

suprarenal  extract  to  control,  258. 
Hemorrhoids,  308. 

a  cause  of  hemorrhage,  285. 

acute,  treatment  for,  310. 

acute  external,  309. 

chronic,  310. 

chronic  external,  312. 

chronic  symptoms  of,  312. 

constipation  in,  312. 

cutaneous,  310. 

discharge  of  blood  clot  from,  310. 

excision  of,  316. 

gangrenous,  314. 

internal,  311. 

local  treatment  for,  313. 

ligation  of,  315. 

non-operative  treatment  for,  313. 

postoperative  treatment  for,  316. 

pruritus  due  to,  287. 

reduction  of,  311. 

rupture  of,  310. 

strangulation  of,  311. 
Hernia,  194. 

at  birth,  194. 

diagnosis  of,  194. 

dorsal,  196. 

femoral,  198. 

inguinal,  197. 

operation  for,  197. 

impulse  on  coughing  in,  195. 

operation  for,  195. 

rectal,  321. 

strangulated,  198. 

truss  for,  198. 


Hernia,  umbilical,  196. 

undescended  testicle  and,  254. 
Herpes  in  acute  rhinitts,  53. 
of  face,  31. 
of  penis,  211. 
soster,  172. 
Hip,  treatment  for  sprain  of,  480. 

tuberculosis  of,  535. 
Hip-joint,  sprains  of,  486. 
Hooks  in  place  of  skin-sutures,  574. 
Hordeoltun,  37. 
Horsehair,  693. 
drain,  697. 

for  suture  of  skin,  573. 
Hot  applications  in  gout,  434. 
Hot  fomentations  for  sprain  of  ankle 

495. 
Hot  wet  dressing,  127. 
Houston's  valves,  306. 
Htunerus,  deformity  following  fracture 
of  lower  end  of,  375. 
dislocation  of,  350. 
fractures  of,  371. 
impacted,  of,  372. 
injury  of  musculospiral  nerve  in, 

374. 
non-union  after,  373. 
of  anatomical  neck  of,  372. 
of  lower  end  of,  374. 
of  shaft  of,  373. 
of  surgical  neck  of,  372. 
of  upper  end  of,  371. 
shoulder  cap  for,  372. 
Stimson's  method  of  reducing  dis- 
located, 351. 
Hydrocele,  236. 

aspiration  and  injection  for,  239. 

congenital,  240. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  238. 

fluctuation  in,  237. 

light  test  for,  238. 

of  the  cord,  240. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  241. 
position  of  testicle  in,  238. 
radicisd  treatment  for,  240. 
recurrence  of,  240. 
treatment  for,  simplest,  238. 
unusual  types  of,  240. 
Hymen,  imperforate,  278. 

rupture  of,  255. 
Hyoid,  fracture  of,  123. 
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Hyoid,  suture  of,  123. 
Hypertrophic  acne  of  noee,  83. 
Hyp3rtrophy,  of  breast,  187. 

of  finger,  469. 

of  inferior  turbinate,  53. 

of  lingual  tonsils,  87. 

of  prostate,  235. 

of  toe,  561. 

of  tonsil,  86. 

of  tonsil  and  malignant  growths,  107. 
Hypospadias,  252. 

Ice-bag  for  sprain  of  ankle,  495. 
Immobility  after  fracture,  369. 
Impacted  feces  in  rectum,  286. 
Impacted  fracture  of  femur,  489. 

of  radius,  380. 
Imperfect  reduction  after  fracture,  375. 
Imperforate  anus,  322. 
Imperforate  hymen,  278. 
Impetigo  contagiosa  of  face,  32. 
Imprint  of  flatfoot,  557. 
Impulse  of  coughing,  in  hernia,  195. 

in  varicocele,  243. 
Incised  wound  of  joint,  335. 
Incision  and  suture  for  web-finger,  167. 
Incision,  for  abscess  in  little  finger,  417. 

for  abscess,  of  thumb,  417. 
of  finger,  408,  413. 

for  alveolar  abscess,  46.  • 

for  cellulitis,  398. 

for  dislocation,  348. 
of  finger,  360. 

for  fistula  in  ano,  297. 

for  hammer  toe,  555. 

for  hematoma  beneath  nail,  326. 

for  phimosis,  248. 

for  removal  of  floating  cartilage,  486. 

for  suppurating  glands  of  axilla,  430. 

for  suppuration  of  finger,  41 1. 

in  wrist  for  abscess,  417. 

of  bursa,  479. 

of  foreskin,  246. 

of  membrane  of  oar,  51. 

of  pharynx  for  abscess,  56. 

of  scalp,  3. 

of  suppurating  gland,  431. 

to  open  knee-joint,  486. 
Inclusion  cyst  of  pahn,  450. 
Incontinence,  of  childhood,  220,  273.    ' 

of  anus  following  operation,  321. 


Incontinence,  of  anus,  operation   for, 
321. 
purse-string  suture  for,  322. 

of  old  age,  221. 

of  sphincter  ani,  321. 

of  urine,  220, 272. 

vesical  calculus  a  cause  of,  221. 
Infants,  treatment  for  prolapse  of  rec- 

ttmi  in,  318. 
Infancy,  retention  cysts  of,  182. 
Infected  insect  bites,  518. 
Infection,  following  circumcision,  250. 

following  paracentesis,  201. 

in  wound  of  joint,  475. 

in  wounds,  399. 

mixed,  226. 

of  cervical  gland,  141. 

through  an  insect  bite,  171. 

through  hang-nail,  407. 

toothache  a  sign  of,  45. 
Infectiousness  of  discharge  in  chan- 
croid, 224. 
Inferior  maxilla,  fracture  of,  19. 
Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  injected  with 

alcohol,  783. 
Inferior    turbinate,    hypertrophy    of, 

53. 
Inflammation,  acute,  31. 
in  ulcer  of  leg,  523. 

of  anus,  286. 

of  Bartholin's  gland,  263. 

of  ear,  51. 

of  eye,  47. 

of  female  genitals,  260. 

of  hand,  399. 

of  head,  25. 
chronic,  59. 

of  leg,  532. 

of  male  genitals,  210. 

of  mouth,  55. 

of  nose,  53. 

of  penis,  210. 

of  rectum,  288. 

of  sebaceous  cyst,  68. 

of  skin,  57. 

of  throat,  55. 

of  urethra,  213. 

types  of  local,  399. 
Infusion,  585. 
Ingrowing  lashes,  50. 
Ingrown  nail,  544. 
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Ingrown  nail,  operation  for,  547. 
result  after,  548. 
treatment  for,  546. 
Inguinal  adenitis  with  chancroid,  223. 
Inguinal  canal,  large,  253. 
Inguinal  glands,  infected,  removal  of, 

224. 
Inguinal  hernia,  197. 
Injection  of  median  cephalic  vein,  584. 
of  alcohol  for  neuralgia,  782. 
of  hot  water  for  angioma,  81. 
of  oocain,  566. 
of  saline  solution,  585. 
of  salvarsan,  780. 
Injection  treatment  of  a  ganglion,  447. 

of  neuralgia,  782. 
Injections  in  gonorriiea,  214. 
Injuries  and  inflammations,  of  neck, 

117. 
Injuries,  of  anus,  280. 
of  arm,  324. 

of  cord  in  fracture  of  neck,  124. 
of  female  genito-urinary  organs,  255. 
of  foot,  471. 
of  head,  1. 
of  leg,  471. 

of  lower  extremity,  471. 
of  male  gcnito-urinary  organs,  203. 
of  rectum,  280. 
of  testicle,  203. 
of  trunk,  153. 
of  upper  extremity,  324, 
to  fingers  from  buzz-saw,  388. 
Injury,  abdominal  rigidity  after,  155. 
by  a  mangle,  393. 
of  hip,  examinations  in,  487. 
of  musculospiral  nerve  in  fracture  of 

humerus,  374. 
of  periosteum  of  a  rib,  167. 
of  spine,  tests  for,  161. 
treatment  for,  162. 
producing  atrophy  of  the  deltoid,  342. 
Insect    bites,    infection     caused     by 
scratching  of,  171. 
infected,  518. 
Inspection  of  anus,  280. 

of  rectum  through  speculum,  283. 
Insertion  of  needle  for  lumbar  punc- 
ture, 581. 
of  tracheotomy  tube,  119. 
Instruments  for  minor  operations,  565. 


Instruments,  for  removal  of  adflnoidf 
90. 

for  removal  of  tonsil,  88. 

for  tracheotomy,  120. 
Interdental  splint,  22. 
Intermuscular  lipoma,  140. 
Internal  hemorrhage,  ^srmptoms  of,  155 
Internal  hemorrhoids,  311. 
Internal  proctotomy,  306. 
Internal  urethrotomy,  218. 
Interrupted  suture,  572. 
Intertrigo,  286. 
Intestinal  obstruction  in  stricture  ol 

rectum,  304. 
Intestine,  contusion  of,  156. 

slough  of,  following  contusion,  156. 
Intubation,  122. 

tube,  withdrawal  of,  122. 
Iodoform  poisoning,  31. 
Irrigation,  in  gonorrhea,  213. 

of  abscess,  576. 

of  bladder  in  chronic  gonorrhea,  264. 

of  joint,  335,  484. 

of  rectum,  continuous,  289. 
in  gonorrhea,  215. 
Ischiorectal  abscess,  291. 

tuberculous,  295. 
Itching  about  anus,  287. 

and  eczema  in  ulcer  of  leg,  524. 

of  the  vulva,  260. 
Itching  piles,  313. 

Jacket  of  plaster  of  Paris,  687. 
Jaw,  angiosarcoma  of,  106. 

Barton's  bandage  of,  609. 

complications  of  fractures  of,  23. 

dislocation  of,  24. 

exostosis  of,  91. 

four-tailed  bandage  of,  609. 

Gibson's  bandage  of,  611. 

necrosis  of,  42. 

non-union  after  fracture  of,  23. 

osteoma  of,  91. 

sequestrum  of,  43. 

subluxation  of,  24. 

treatment  for  fracture  of,  20. 
Joint,  dislocated,  function  of,  350. 

drain  of,  336. 

drainage  for  suppuration  in,  425. 

effusion  of  serum  into,  339. 

estimate  of  range  of  a  motion  in,  441. 
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Joint,  fluctuatioii  in  tuberculous,  442. 

fracture  near,  366. 

indsed  wound  of,  335. 

infection  in  wound  of,  475. 

irrigation  of,  335,  484. 

punctured  wound  of,  475. 
Joints,  local  beat  in  tuberculosis  of,  441. 

of  foot,  chronic  suppuration  in,  532. 

wounds  of,  335. 

Kangaroo  tendon,  692. 
Keloid,  184. 

of  trunk,  184. 

traatment  of,  184. 
Knee,  concentric  figure  of  eight  band- 
age of,  666. 

eooentric  figure  of  eight  bandage  df , 
667. 

floating  cartilage  of,  491. 

gonorilieal  arthritis  of,  533. 

rupture  of  ligament  of,  496. 

sarcoma  of,  542. 

sprain  of,  489. 
Knee-chest  position  in  rectal  examina- 
tion, 282. 
Knee-joint,  acute  suppuration  in,  491. 

demonstration  of  fluid  in,  491. 

floating  cartilage  in,  485. 

incision  to  open,  486. 

removal  of  fluid  from,  500. 

suppurative  synovitis  of,  532. 

wound  of,  475. 
Knees,  figure  of  ei^t  bandage  of  both, 

668. 
Knot,  tying  of,  under  tension,  573. 
Knotted  bandage  of  head,  599. 
Kocher's  method  of  reduction  in  dis- 
location, 351. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum,  acute,  256. 
of  long  duration,  275. 
treatment  for,  256. 
Lamb's  wool,  683. 
Larynx,  foreign  body  in,  117. 

fracture  of,  124. 
Lateral  incisions  for  phimosis,  247. 
lateral  ligament  of  knee,  rupture  of, 

496. 
Lateral  recumbent  positioo  in  rectal 

examination,  280. 
Leeching,  587. 


Leg,  abscess  in,  517. 

aneurism  of,  540. 

bums  of,  513. 

carcinoma  of,  543. 

chronic  inflammations  of,  532. 

ecsema  of,  519. 

fibrolipoma  of,  541. 

fibroma  of,  541. 

figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  669. 

injuries  of,  471. 

lipoma  of,  541. 

lymphadenitis  of,  517. 

lymphangitis  of,  515. 

phlebitis  of,  515. 

rupture  of  vein  of,  474. 

sarcoma  of,  542. 

sebaceous  cyst  of,  540. 

serous  efynovitis  of,  483. 

spiral  reverse  bandage  of,  670. 

subperiosteal  hematoma  of,  473. 

thrombosis  of,  515. 

tumors  of,  537. 

ulcer  of,  519. 
Lesions  of  syphilis  in  lower  extremity, 

534. 
Leuooplakia,  103. 

of  tongue,  98. 
Leucorrhea,  265. 
Leukemia,  cervical  glands  enlarged  in, 

145. 
Lids,  eversion  of,  108. 
Ligament  of  knee,  rupture  of,  491. 
Ligation,  of  dilated  veins  in  varicocele, 
244. 

of  hemorrhoids,  315. 

of  varicose  veins,  539. 

of  vein,  474. 

of  vesseb,  332. 
Ligatures,  689. 

tying  of,  568. 
Light  test  for  hydrocele,  238. 
Limbs,  measurements  of,  487. 
Linen  thread,  694. 
Lip,  abscess  of,  38. 

epithelioma  of,  93,  97. 
removal  of,  101. 

sunburn  of,  29. 

syphilis  of,  59. 
Lipoma,  137. 

blunt  dissection  for,  187« 

diffuse,  139. 
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Lipoma,  dissection  of,  79. 
fluctuation  in,  78. 
growth  of,  79. 
intermuscular,  140. 
of  arm,  451. 
of  face,  78. 
of  forehead,  78. 
of  leg,  541. 
of  neck,  137. 
of  trunk,  185. 
Lipoma,  simple,  137. 
treatment  of,  137. 
Lips,  thick,  115. 
Local  anesthesia,  566. 
Local  anesthetic  for  tonsillectomy,  89. 
Local  heat  in  tuberculosis  of  joints,  441. 
Local  treatment  for  internal  hemor- 
'  rhoids,  313. 
for  rheumatism,  433. 
Loss  of  function,  a  sign  of  fracture,  368. 

in  tuberculous  joint,  442. 
Lower  extremity,  acute  rheumatism  of, 
533. 
amputation  of,  509. 
bandages  of,  657. 
bursse  of,  476. 
carcinoma  of,  543. 
cellulitis  of,  515. 
contusions  of,  471. 
dislocations  of,  497. 
gout  in, 534. 
injury  of,  471. 
lesions  of  syphilis  in,  534. 
lymphangitis  of,  515. 
sarcoma  of,  542. 
sprains  of,  486. 
suppurative  synovitis  of,  532. 
tuberculosis  of,  535. 
wounds  of,  475. 
Lower  jaw,  complications  of  fracture 

of  the,  23. 
Lower  lip,  cleft  of,  114. 
Ludovici,  angina,  131. 
Lumbago,  158. 
Lumbar  puncture,  581. 

insertion  of  needle  for,  581. 
Lumbar  spine,  section  of,  581, 
transverse  section  of,  582. 
"Lumpy  jaw,  "65. 
Lupus  of  back,  178. 
of  face,  64. 


Lymphadenitis,  acute,  140. 

cervical,  140. 

of  arm,  429. 

of  axilla,  429. 

of  leg,  517. 

treatment  for  chronic,  142. 
Lymphangitis,  of  arm,  428. 

of  log,  515. 

of  lower  extremity,  515. 
Lymph  glands,  fluctuation  in,  141. 

in  epithelioma,  100. 
of  tongue,  103. 

infection  of  cervical,  141. 

submaxillary   gland    mistaken    for, 
142. 

Making  a  dart  in  a  gypsum  bandage, 

704. 
Malar  bone,  fracture  of,  18. 
Malignant  cervical  glands,  145. 
Malignant  growth,  in  mole,  92. 

in  wart,  92. 
Malignant  tumor,  of  cervix,  treatment 
of,  271. 
of  tonsil,  107. 
Malignant  tumors,  of  face,  removal  of, 
92. 
of  head,  92. 
of  rectum,  316. 
Mallet-finger,  361. 
Mammary  abscess,  173. 
fistula,  173. 

gland,  hematoma  of,  153. 
tuberculosis  of,  180. 
Mandible.     See  Jaw. 
necrosis  of,  42. 
se<iuestrum  of,  43. 
Mangle  injury,  393. 
Manipulation  for  wryneck,  151. 
Many-tailed  bandage  of  abdomen,  642. 
Marginal  abscess  of  anus,  291. 
Massage,  toughening  of  nipples  by,  174. 
Massage  of  prostate  gland,  217. 
Masturbation,  circumcision  as  a  cure 

for,  251. 
Materials  for  a  roller  bandage,  589. 
Matrix  of  nail  not  r^noved  by  opera- 
tion, 549. 
Mattress  stitch  of  tendon,  333. 
Measurements  for  fracture,  365. 
of  two  limbe,  487. 
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Measures,  to  cleanse  ulcer  of  leg,  523. 

to  overcome  chronic  edema  of  leg, 
523. 

to  stimulate  granulation  in  ulcer  of 
leg,  523. 
Meatus,  narrow,  251. 
division  of,  217. 
Median  cephalic  vein,  injection  into, 

584. 
Melanosarcoma  of  abdomen,  191. 
Membrane  of  ear,  incision  of,  51. 
Meningitis  after  wound  of  periosteum, 

17. 
Meniscus  of  knee,  displacement  of,  491. 
Menstruation,  painful,  266. 
Metacarpal,  fracture  of,  384. 
Metastatic  carcinoma  of  hand,  460: 
Metatarsalgia,  560. 
Metatarsals,  fracture  of,  509. 
Metatarsophalangeal  bursitis,  482. 
Metal  drainage  tubes,  694. 
Motal  splints,  698. 

Method,  of  holding  foot  during  applica- 
tion of  plaster,  505. 

of  holding  tmrar  and  cannula,  200. 

of  lengthening  a  tendon,  464. 

of  tying  ligatures,  569. 
Micro-organism  of  syphilis,  225. 
Mikulicz  method  of  drainage,  697. 
Milium  of  face,  66. 
Miner's  elbow,  346. 

Minor  operations,  instruments  for,  565. 
Minor  surgery,  results  in,  563. 
Minor  surgical  technique,  563. 
Minute  wounds  of  fingers,  331. 
Mixed  infection,  226. 
Modified  eccentric  figure  of  eight  band- 
age of  the  heel,  677. 
Molded  gypsum  splints,  707. 

for  fracture  of  radius,  382. 
Molded  plaster  splint,  707. 
Mole,  caustics  not  to  l>c  used  on,  77. 

malignant  growth  in,  92. 

of  face,  76. 

rt'inoval  of,  78. 

sarcomatous  growth  of,  77. 
Monochloracotic  arid  for  warts  of  anus, 

308. 
Mortality  after  fracture  of  the  thyroid, 

iLm. 

Morton's  disease,  560. 
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Motion,  false  point  of,  a  proof  of  frac- 
ture, 366. 

test  for  a  false  point  of,  366. 
Motoring,  a  cause  of  neuritis,  342. 
Mouth,  epulis  of,  90. 

foreign  bodies  in,  12. 

inflammations  of,  55. 

mucous  cyst  of,  71. 

patches  in,  62. 

tuberculosis  of,  64. 

wounds  of,  15. 
Mucous  cyst  of  mouth,  71. 
Mucous  patches,  about  anus,  300. 
in  the  mouth,  62. 
on  the  penis  and  scrotum,  226. 
Multiple  lipomata  of  arm,  452. 
Muscle,  rupture  of  biceps,  327. 
Muscular  spasm  in  tuberculosis,  489. 
Musculospiral  nerve  injured  in  fracture 

of  humerus,  374. 
Muslin,  oiled,  689. 

unbleached,  686. 

use  of,  for  bandages,  686. 
Myositis,  wryneck  from,  148. 

Nail,  hematoma  beneath,  325. 

rate  of  growth  of,  410. 

removal  of,  in  paronychia,  410. 
Nares,  plugging  the  posterior,  6. 
Narrow  meatus,  251. 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  18. 

deformities,  108. 

septum,  deviated,  100. 

submucous  excision  of,  109. 

splint,  19. 

spur,  92. 
Neck,  abscesses  of,  130. 

acquired  deformities  of,  147. 

anthrax  of,  132. 

arthritis  of,  134. 

boil  of,  126. 

bums  of,  125. 

carbuncle  of,  127. 

celluUtis  of,  125. 

cicatrices  of,  147. 

circular  bandage  of,  613. 

complete  bandage  of,  620. 

congenital  cysts  of,  135. 

contusions  of,  117. 

deep  abscess  of,  131. 

deep  suppuration  of,  130. 
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Necky  difllocation  of,  12S. 

spontaneously  reduced,  123. 

diffuse  lipoma  of,  138. 

enlar^^  glands  of,  140. 

fibroma  of ,  140. 

fracture  of,  124. 

injuries  and  inflammations  of,  117. 

injuiy  of  cord  in  fracture  of,  124. 

lipoma  of,  137. 

removal  of  enlarged  glands  from,  142. 

sebaceous  cyst  of,  135. 

sprain  of,  122. 
shock  in,  123. 

treatment  for  carbuncle  of,  127. 

tuberculosis  of,  133. 

tuberculous  glands  of,  142. 

tumors  of,  135. 

wounds  of,  118. 
Neck  and  axiUa,  bandages  of,  613. 

figure  of  eight  bandage  of,  616. 

oblique  circular  bandage  of,  619. 
Neck   and    chest,    antmor   figure   of 

eight  bandage  of,  625. 
Neck  of  femur,  unimpacted  fracture 

of,  489. 
Necrosis  of  bone  from  pus  in  a  tendon 
sheath,  421. 

of  mandible,  42. 
Necrotic  bone,  probing  for,  43. 
Needle  in  hand,  336. 
Needles,  straight  and  curved,  for  skin, 

573. 
Nerve,  contusion  of,  335, 

division  of  ulnar,  329. 

injection  of  alcohol  into,  782. 

restoration  of  function  in  divided, 
335. 

suture  of,  334. 
Nerves,  division  of,  476. 
Neuralgia  of  testicle,  206. 
Neuritis,  of  arm.  342. 

of  shoulder,  342. 
Neurofibroma  of  arm,  455. 
Nevus  of  face,  80, 

of  hand,  449. 
New-bom,  hematoma  in  the,  4. 
Nipple,  hemorrhage  of,  189. 

retraction  of,  in  cancer  ol  breast,  189. 
Nipples,  toughening  of ,  bynuuEBage,174. 

treatment  for  retracted,  174. 
Noma,  59. 


NoB-absorbable  sutures,  693. 
NoD-opeiative  treatment  for   hemor- 
rhoids, 313. 
for  stricture  of  rectum»  305. 
Non-union,  after  fracture  of  humerus, 
373. 

in  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  23. 

in  fracture  of  radius,  379. 

in  fracture  of  the  tibia,  501. 
Nose,  boila  of,  37. 

deformities  of,  108. 

dermoid  cyst  near,  74. 

deviation  of  septum  of,  109L 

epithelioma  of,  95. 

foreign  bodies  in,  Kk 

frostbite  oi,  30. 

hemorrhage  from,  5. 

inflammations  of,  53. 

overgrowth  of,  83. 

rosacea  h3r]mrtrophiea  of,  83. 

spur  of,  92. 

submucous  excision  of  septum  of,  109. 

support  for  sunken,  108. 

Oakum,  683. 

Oblique  circular  bandage  of  head,  596. 

of  neck  and  axilla,  619. 
Obstruction  of  tear-duct,  108. 
Occipitofrontal  bandage  of  head,  595. 
Oiled  muslin,  689. 
Oiled  paper,  689. 
Oiled  sUk,  689. 
Oily  dressing  for  bums,  26. 
Old  age,  incontinence  of,  221. 
Old  Colles's  fracture,  383. 
Old  fracture  of  radius  with  deformity, 

384. 
Olecranon  bursitis,  346. 
suppurative,  427. 

fracture  of,  376. 
Opening  an  abscess,  575. 
Operating-room,  563. 
Operation,  Bottini's,  236. 

for  acne  hypertrophica,  85. 

for  adenoids,  89. 

for  chronic  hemorrhoids,  314. 

for  cleft  palate,  112. 

for  dermoid  cyst,  75. 

for  dislocation  of  thumb,  357. 

for  drop  finger,  361. 

for  empyema,  177. 
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Operation,  for  epitheb'oma,  100. 

for  fractufe  of  patella,  500. 

for  ganglion  of  wrist,  446. 

for  hallux  valgus,  552. 

for  hardip,  113. 

for  hernia,  195. 

for  incontinence  of  anus,  321. 

for  ingrown  nail,  547. 

for  ingiiin^  hemia,  197. 

for  ischiorectal  abscess,  294. 

for  phimosis,  246. 

for  phimosis  in  infancy,  247. 

for  prolapse  of  urethra,  275. 

for  prolapse  of  uterus,  277. 

for  rectal  stricture,  305. 

for  sebaceous  cyst,  69. 

for  uker  of  leg,  528. 

for  wryneck,  151. 

incontinence  of  anus  following,  321. 

plastic,  580. 

preparation  of  patient  for,  564. 

solution  for,  565. 
Operative  technique,  563. 
Operator's  hands,  how  treated,  565. 
Ophthalmia,  gonorrheal,  48. 
Orbit,  dermoid  cyst  of,  74. 

hemorrhage  in,  17. 
Orchitis,  syphilitic,  226. 
Organ,  rupture  of  intraabdominal  155. 
Origin  of  a  ganglion,  445. 
Os  calcis,  fracture  of,  508. 
Osteitis  deformans,  434. 
Osteoma,  of  finger,  456. 

of  great  toe,  541. 

of  jaw,  91. 

of  tibia,  541. 
Osteomyelitis  of  arm,  443. 
Otoliths,  91. 

Overextension  of  thumb,  357. 
Overgrowth  of  nose,  83. 
Overlapping  of  turns  of  a  bandage,  591. 

Paget 's  disease,  190. 
Pain  in  fracture,  363. 

in  tuberculous  joint,  442. 
Painful  heel,  561. 
Palm,  inclusion  cyst  of,  450. 

suppuration  in,  414. 

swelling  in  abscess  of,  413. 
Palpation,  of  axilla,  189. 

of  breast,  188. 


Palpation,  of  rectum,  281. 

in  squatting  position,  305. 
Paper,  oiled,  689. 
Papilloma,  of  face,  76. 

of  hand,  455. 

of  head,  76. 

of  lip  mistaken  for  syphilis,  76. 

of  penis,  232. 

of  skin  mistaken  for  cancer,  77, 

of  trunk,  185. 

of  vulva,  270. 
Papillomatous  type  of  epithelioma,  94. 
Paracentesis,  199. 

infection  following,  201. 
Paraphimosis,  205. 
Parasites,  pruritus  due  to,  261. 
Paronychia,  407. 

acute,  408. 

chronic,  410. 

removal  of  old  nail  in,  410. 
Parotid  cyst,  72. 
Parotid  tumors,  106. 

and  lymphatic  glands,  107. 
Partial  recurrent  bandage  of  head,  605. 
Passage  of  steel  sound  into  urethra,  218. 

of  catheter,  274. 
Passive  motion  after  fracture,  370. 

after  a  sprain,  339. 
Patella,  fracture  of,  498. 
Patient,  preparation  of,  for  operation, 

564. 
Pediculi,  abscesses  from,  130. 

removal  of,  130. 
Pediculosis  corporis,  171. 
Pelvis,    fracture   of,   with  rupture  of 

bladder,  210. 
Penetrating  wound,  of  abdomen  158. 
of  chest,  157. 
of  pericardium,  157. 
of  pleural  cavity,  157. 
Penis,  carcinoma  of,  233. 

chancre  of,  225. 

chancroid  of,  222. 

contusion  of,  203. 

eczema  of,  223. 

edema  of,  in  bum,  211. 

epithelioma  of,  233. 

foreign  bodies  of,  206. 

fracture  of,  205. 

hematoma  of,  204. 

hemorrhage  into,  206. 
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Penis,  herpes  of,  211. 

inflammations  of,  210. 

mucous  patches  on,  226. 

papilloma  of,  232. 

short  frenum  of,  251. 

treatment  for  cancer  of,  234. 

warts  of,  233. 
Percussion  note  altered  in  fracture,  367. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  529. 

of  toes,  531. 
Pericardium,    penetrating    wound    of, 

157. 
Perineum,  crossed  bandage  of,  663. 

laceration  of,  acute,  256. 
old,  275. 
suture  for,  256. 
treatment  for,  256. 
Periosteum,  wounds  of,  16. 

followed  by  meningitis,  17. 
Perirectal  abscess,  291. 
Peritonsillar  abscess,  55. 
Pessary  for  prolapsed  uterus,  276. 
Phalanx,  fracture  of,  385,  509. 
Pharyngeal  cleft,  closure  of  first,  76. 
Pharynx,  abscess  of,  56. 
Phimosis,  244. 

incisions  for,  248. 
dorsal,  247. 
lateral,  247. 

operation  for,  on  an  infant,  247. 

operative  treatment  for,  246. 

recurrence  of,  251. 

sutures  for,  249. 
Phlebitis,  treatment  for,  516. 
Phlebitis  of  leg,  515. 
Picric  acid  for  bums,  27. 
Piles,  itching,  313. 
Pinworms,  treatment  for,  287. 
Plantaris  muscle,  rupture  of  tendon  of, 

475. 
Plaster  casts,  710. 

application  of,  703. 
Plaster  jacket,  712. 

stockinette  for,  687. 
Plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  700. 

for  cervical  tuberculosis,  134. 
Plaster  splint,  circulation  affected  by, 
503. 

for  fracture  of  patella,  500. 

molded,  707. 

to  cut  fencAtra  in,  707. 


Plastic  operations,  580. 

superior  to  Thiersch  grafts,  579. 
Plastic  surgery  of  face,  580. 
Plate  for  cleft  palate,  115. 
Pleural  cavity,  penetrating  wound  of, 
157. 

pus  in,  175. 
Plugs  for  stricture  of  rectum,  306. 
Poison  ivy,  dermatitis  due  to,  30. 
Poisoning  from  iodoform,  31. 
Pointed  condylomata  of  anus,  307. 
Polyp  of  anus,  308. 

of  cervix,  270. 

resection  of  mucous  membrane  for, 
271. 

of  rectum,  308. 
Popliteal  artery,  aneurism  of,  540. 
Position  of  foot  in  fracture  of  ankle- 
joint,  507. 

of  hand  in  fractures  of  forearm,  378. 

of  head  in  wrsmeck,  149. 

of  testicle  in  hydrocele,  238. 

of  ulnar  artery,  328. 
Posterior  dislocation  of  linger,  358. 
Posterior  figure  of  eight  bandage,  of 
chest,  627. 
of  head  and  neck,  613. 
Posterior  nares,  plugging  of,  6. 
Posterior  urethritis,  216. 
Postoperative    treatment    for   hemor- 
rhoids, 316. 
Pott's  disease,  cervical,  133. 

treatment  for,  133. 
Poultice  for  a  boil,  126. 
Powder  grains,  removal  of,  8. 
Precancerous  stage  of  epithelioma,  97. 
Predisposing  causes  of  ulcer  of  leg,  520. 
Preparation,  of  bandage,  588. 

of  gauze  sponges,  684. 

of  gypsum  bandages,  701. 

of  patient  for  operation,  564. 
for  rectal  operation,  297. 
Prepatellar  bursa,  dissection  of,  480. 
Prepatellar  bursitis,  476. 

fluid  in,  491. 
Prepuce,  serous  cyst  of,  231. 
Pressure  of  bandage,  amount  of,  593. 
Prevention  of  chafing,  287. 
Primary  legion  of  anthrax,  132. 
Principles  of  roller  bandage,  588. 
I'robing  for  necrotic  bone,  43. 
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Proctitis,  acute,  288. 
chronic,  289. 
treatment  for,  289. 
Proctoscope,  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  rec- 
tum through,  902. 
for  inspection  of  rectum,  281. 
Proctotomy,  external,  306. 

internal,  306. 
Profundus  tendons,  test  for  division  of, 

330. 
Prolapse  of  female  urethra,  274. 

of  uterus,  275. 
Prolapsed    hemorriioid,    reduction   of, 

313. 
Prostate,  castration  in  enlargement  of, 
236. 
cauterization  of,  236. 
massage  of,  217. 
tumors  of,  235. 
Prostatectomy,  236. 
Prostatic  ducts,  gonooocd  in,  216. 
Prostatic  hypertrophy,  235. 

passage  of  catheter  in,  236. 
Proud  fle^h,  458. 
Pruritus,  260.  * 

coffee  a  cause  of,  287. 
due  to  diabetes,  261. 
to  parasites,  261. 
to  hemorrhoids,  287. 
to  vaginal  discharge,  261. 
treatment  for,  287. 
Pruritus  ani,  287. 

Pseudoleukemia,    cervical   ^ands   en- 
larged in,  145. 
Punctured  wound  of  a  joint,  475. 

of  the  hand,  328. 
Punctures,  ganglion  treated  by,  448. 
Purse-string  suture  for  incontinence  of 

anus,  322. 
Purulent  conjunctivitis,  48. 
Purulent  vaginal  discharge,  258. 
Pus  in  a  blister,  325. 
in  a  tendon  sheath,  412. 
outside  a  tendon  sheath,  418. 
Pus  finger,  405. 

Radial  artery,  diviaion  of,  328. 
Radial  nerve,  division  of,  329. 
Radical  treatment  for  hydrocele,  240. 
Radiograph,  of  dislocation  of  forefinger, 

357. 
54 


Radiograph  of  dislocated  thumb,  349. 

of  drop-finger,  362. 

of  lateral  dislocation  of  finger,  359. 

showing  loss  of  bone  following  sup- 
purative arthritis,  424. 
Radius,  deformity  after  fracture  of,  383. 

dislocation  of,  351. 
downward,  354. 
forward,  352. 

fracture  of,  impacted,  380. 
molded  gjrpsiun  splints  for,  383. 

fracture  of  head  of,  377. 
of  lower  end  of,  380. 
of  neck  of,  376. 

non-union  in  fracture  of,  379. 

subluxation  of,  354. 
Radius  and  ulna,  crossed  union  of,  379. 

dislocation  of,  351. 
Ragged  wounds,  treatment  for,  14. 
Railroad  spine,  161. 
Ranula,  71. 
Rape,  258. 
Rapid  dilatation  of  stricture  of  rectum, 

306. 
Rate  of  growth  of  finger  nail,  410. 
Ray  fungus  in  actinomycosis,  65. 
Reattachment  of  a  severed  fiinger,  389. 
Rectal  anesthesia,  764. 
Rectal  dilator,  287. 
Rectal  discharge,  gonococci  in,  299. 
Rectal  disease,  use  of  probe  in,  280. 
Rectal  hernia,  321. 

Rectal  operation,  preparation  of  pa- 
tient for,  297. 
Rectal  speculum,  282. 
Rectal  stricture  dilated  by  fingers,  305. 
Rectal  tuberculosis,  301. 
Rectum,  abscess  of,  291. 
treatment  for,  293. 

bougies  for  stricture  of,  306. 

cancer  of,  316. 

cauterization  of,  320. 

chronic  prolapse  of,  319. 

congenital  stricture  of,  323. 

continuous  irrigation  of,  289. 

deformities  of,  318. 

diarrhea  in  ulcer  of,  302. 

digital  examination  of,  280. 

dilation  of  veins  of,  31 1. 

effect  of  feces  in,  311. 

examination  of,  280. 
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Rectum,  foreign  bodies  in,  286. 
gonorrhea  of,  298. 
gradual   dilatation  of  stricture  of, 

30G. 
gumma  of,  301. 
hemorrhage  from,  284,  313. 
Houston's  folds  in,  306. 
inflammation  of,  288. 
injuries  of,  280. 
inspection  of,  through  a  proctoscope, 

281. 
intestinal  obstruction  in  stricture  of, 

304. 
irrigation  of,  in  gonorrhea,  215. 
malignant  tumors  of,  316. 
non-operative  treatment  for  strict- 
ure of,  305. 
palpation  of,  281. 

in  a  squatting  position,  305. 
plugs  for  stricture  of,  306. 
polyp  of,  308. 

rapid  dilatation  of  stricture  of,  306. 
recurrence  of  prolapse  of,  319. 
sarcoma  of,  317. 
secondary  hemorrhage  of,  285. 
stools  in  stricture  of,  304. 
stricture  of,  304. 

gradual  dilatation  of,  306. 

intestinal  obstruction  in,  304. 

plugs  for,  306. 

rapid  dilatation  of,  306. 

stoob  in,  304. 

treatment  for,  non-operative,  305. 
suture  of  wounds  of,  284. 
syphilis  of,  301. 
treatment,  for  abscess  of,  293. 

for  chronic  prolapse  of,  320. 

for  ulcer  of,  303. 

for  wounds  of,  284. 
tuberculous  fistula  of,  298. 
ulcer  of,  301. 

symptoms  of,  302. 
wounds  of,  284. 
Recurrence,  of  hydrocele,  240. 
of  ganglion,  447. 
of  phimosis,  251. 
of  prolapse  of  rectum,  319. 
of  ulcer  of  leg,  522, 526. 
Recurrent  bandage,  of  finger,  656. 

of  head,  601. 

of  stump,  68a 


Recurrent  sprain  of  ankle,  496. 
Reduction,  of  dislocation,  347. 
of  fractured  clavicle  by  operation, 

166. 
of  hemorrhoids,  311. 
of  prolapsed  hemorrhoid,  313. 
of  retracted  foreskin,  205. 
Reenforcing  gypsum  splint,  709. 
Reinfection  of  chancroids,  299. 
Relations,  of  great  trochanter  to  ilium, 
488. 

of  tendons  above  the  wrist,  343. 
Relaxation  of  sphincter  of  bladder,  272. 
Relief  of  retention  of  urine,  219. 
Removal,  of  bullet,  14. 

of  displaced  coccyx,  183. 

of  enlarged  glands  of  neck,  142. 

of  epithelioma  of  lower  lip,  101. 

of  floating  cartilage,  485. 

of  fluid  from  knee-joint,  500. 

of  foreign  body  from  hand,  337. 
from  urethra,  260. 
from  vagina,  260. 

of  gouty  deposit,  435. 

of  gypsum  splint,  706. 

of  hypertrophic  tonsil,  87. 

of  infected  inguinal  glands,  224. 

of  mole,  78. 

of  old  nail  in  paronychia,  410. 

of  pediculi,  130. 

of  powder  grains,  8. 

of  splinter,  14. 

of  suppurating  gland,  431. 

of  testicle,  235. 

of  th>Toid  gland,  147. 

of  tongue  for  epithelioma,  103. 

of  tiunor,  576. 

of  undescended  testicle,  254. 

of  varicose  veins,  539. 

of  whole  testicle  for  tuberculosis,  229. 
Repair  after  a  bum.  29. 
Reposition  of  fractured  bone,  368. 
Resection,  of  accessory  tendons,  470. 

of  chancre,  226. 

of  elbow-joint  after  fracture,  376. 

of  mucous  membrane  for  polyp  of 
cervix,  271. 

of  rib  for  tuberculosis,  178. 
Rest  in  gonorrhea,  214. 
Restoration  of  function  after  fracture, 
369. 
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Results,  after  eircumcisioii,  250. 

after  operation  for  ingrown  nail,  548. 

in  minor  surgery,  563. 
Retention  cysts  of  infancy,  182. 
Retention  of  urine,  219. 
catheterization  for,  219. 
causes  of,  219. 
in  female,  273. 
Retraction  of  foreskin  at  birth,  245. 

of  nipple  in  cancer  of  breast,  189. 

of  skin,  after  circumcision,  250. 
in  carcinoma  of  breast,  189. 
Retropharyngeal  abscess,  56. 
Reversing  a  bandage,  590. 
Rheumatism,  articular,  433. 

local  treatment  of,  433. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  434. 
Rhinitis,  chronic,  53. 

herpes  in,  53. 
Rhinophyma,  83. 
Rib,  adhesive  plaster  for  broken,  168. 

fracture  of,  167. 
treatment  for,  168. 

injury  of  periosteum  of,  167. 

tuberculosis  of,  178. 
Ribbon  bandage,  688. 
Rice  bodies  of  hand,  439. 
Rigidity  in  flatfoot,  557. 
Ringworm,  58. 

contagion  of,  58. 
Rodent  ulcer  of  face,  94. 
Roller  bandage,  588. 

general  principles  of,  588. 

materials  for,  5P9. 
Rolling  a  bandage,  589. 
Rosacea  hypertrophica  of  nose,  83. 
Rubber  drainage  tube,  695. 
Rubber  for  bandages,  688. 
"Run-around,"  407. 
Rupture,  of  bladder,  210. 

with  fracture  oi  pelvis,  210. 

of  hemorrhoid,  310. 

of  hymen,  255. 

of  intraabdominal  organ,  155. 

of  ischiorectal  abscess,  293. 

of  lateral  ligament  of  knee,  491,  496. 

of  tendon,  475. 

of  tendon  of  plantaris  musck,  475. 

of  urethra,  208. 

of  vagina,  255. 

of  vein  of  leg,  474. 


Sacroiliac  tuberculosis,  179. 
Saline  solution,  injection  of,  585. 

use  of,  for  bums,  27. 
Salivary  cyst,  72. 
Salvarsan,  injection  of,  780. 

gangrene  <lue  to,  780. 
Sarcoma  and  epulis,  90. 
Sarcoma,  compared  with  syphilis,  234. 

of  the  breast,  190. 

of  femur,  492. 

of  finger,  462. 

of  great  too,  542. 

of  hand,  462. 

of  head,  104. 

of  knee,  542. 

of  lower  extremity,  542. 

of  rectum,  317. 

of  testicle,  234. 

of  trunk,  192. 
Sarcomatous  growth  of  mole,  77. 
Sajrre  dressing  for  fracture  of  clavicle, 

165. 
Scabies,  171. 
Scalp,  abscess  of,  38. 

abrasions  of,  7. 

contusions  of,  1. 

eczema  of,  57. 

epithelioma  of,  97. 

gumma  of,  63. 

hematoma  of,  3. 

preparation  of,  for  operation,  3. 

pulsating  angioma  of,  82. 

ringworm  of,  treatment  for,  58. 

sebaceous  cysts  of,  66. 
Scalp  wound,  drainage  of,  3. 
Scapula,  fracture  of,  167. 
Scar  from  alveolar  abscess,  47. 

mistaken  for  foreign  body,  336. 
Scissors  for  amputation  of  uvula,  112. 
Scrofulous  gums,  cure  of,  106. 
Scrotum,  abscess  of,  212. 

excision  of,  230. 

hematoma  of,  204. 

mucous  patches  on,  226. 

treatment  for  cancer  of,  234. 
Sebaceous  cyst,  diagnosis  of,  67. 

drainage  of,  70. 

inflammation  of,  67. 

of  head,  66. 

of  leg,  540. 

of  neck,  135. 
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Sebaceous  c3rBt,  of  trunk,  181. 
operation  for,  69. 
treatment  for,  68. 
Sebaceous  material  beneath  foreskin, 

231, 
Secondary  hemorrhage  of  rectum,  285. 
Section,  of  finger  showing  site  of  an  ab- 
scess, 406. 
of  lumbar  spine,  581. 
of  great  toe,  showing  nail,  545. 
Separation  of  epiphysis,  370. 
Septum,  nasal,  submucous  excision  of, 
109. 
deviation  of,  109. 
tumor  of,  92. 
Sequestrum  of  lower  jaw,  43. 
Serous  cyst  of  prepuce,  231. 
Serous  synovitis,  344. 

of  lower  extremity,  483. 
Serum  in  a  joint  after  sprain,  339. 
Serum  therapy,  787. 
Sheath  of  tendon,  pus  in,  412. 
Shock  in  sprain  of  neck,  123. 
Short  frenum  of  penis,  251. 
Shortening  a  sign  of  fracture,  365. 
Shoulder,  ascending  spica  bandage  of, 
643. 
descending  spica  bandage  of,  644. 
dislocation  of,  350. 
neuritis  of,  342. 
sprain  of,  340. 
Shoulder-cap  for  fracture  of  humerus, 

372. 
Shouldei^joint,  effusion  into,  345. 

examination  of,  341. 
Signifi2ance  of  a  purulent  vaginal  dis- 
charge, 258. 
Signs  of  fracture,  363. 
Silk,  oiled,  689. 

sterilization  of,  693. 
use  of.  for  bandages,  688. 
for  skin  sutures.  572. 
for  sutures,  693. 
for  tendon  suture,  334. 
Silkworm  gut,  693. 
Sih'er  wire,  694. 
Simple  cyst  of  breast,  183. 
Simple  lipoma,  137. 
Simple  urethritis,  212. 
Simple  vulvitis,  261. 
Sin^  roller  bandage  of  head,  601. 


Sinking  of  transverse  arch,  560. 
Sitz  bath  for  fistula,  297. 
Sinus,  branchiogenic,  137. 

congenital,  near  ear,  76. 

frontal,  drainage  of,  54. 
pus  in,  53. 

in  tuberculosis  of  wrist,  442. 

of  urethra,  209. 

thyreoglossal,  recurrence  of,  136. 
Sinuses  and  cysts,  coccygeal,  181. 

umbilical,  181. 
Skin,  fibroma  of,  76. 

inflammations  of,  57. 
Skin-flaps,  elasticity  of,  576. 
Skingrafting,  577. 

after  bums,  29. 

for  cicatricial  deformity,  463. 

for  ulcer  of  leg,  528, 
Skin-grafts,  dressing  for,  578. 

for  bums,  393. 
Skin-sutures,  silk  for,  572. 
Skull,  aberrant  thyroid  in,  105. 

fracture  of,  17. 
Slough  of  intestine  following  contiiaion, 

156. 
Sloughs  aft^r  bums,  28. 
Solid  tumors  of  the  external  genitals 

232. 
Solution,  Thiersch's,  15. 

in  operation,  565. 
Sound,  good  tji^e  of,  218. 
Sores  of  back  from  IWng  in  bed,  175. 
Spasm,  of  sphincter  ani,  290. 

of  sphincter  in  ulcer  of  rectum,  302. 
with  chancroid,  300. 
Specific  urethritis,  213. 
Speculum,  bi^'alve,  for  rectum,  283. 

inspection  of  rectum  through,  283. 

iwtal,  282. 

urethral.  259. 
Sphincter  ani,  incontinence  of,  321. 

spasm  of.  290. 

with  chancroid,  300 

stretching  of,  282. 
Spica  bandage,  of  both  breasts,  632. 
of  foot,  677. 
of  great  toe.  678, 
of  one  breast.  630. 
of  thumb.  652. 
Spica  bandages.  593. 
Spina  bifida.  201. 
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Spinal  anesthesia,  583. 

dose  of  cocain  in,  583. 
Spinal  column,  sprain  of,  161. 
Spinal  cord,  injury  of,  in  fracture,  124. 
Spinal  puncture,  581. 
Spine,  cervical  fracture  of,  124. 
railroad,  injuries  of,  161. 
sprain  of,  122. 
tests  for  injury  of,  161. 
treatment  for  injury  of,  163. 
tuberculosis  of,  179. 
Spiral  bandage,  of  arm,  644. 

of  toe,  678. 
Spiral  reverse  bandage,  of  finger,  653. 
of  forearm,  647. 
of  hand,  651. 
of  leg,  670. 
of  thigh,  664. 
Spiral  reverse  of  bandage,  590. 
Spirocheta  pallida,  225. 
Splint,  angular,  699. 
circular  gypsum,  703. 
coaptation,  698. 
for  bums,  393. 
for  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  22. 
for  hallux  valgus,  553. 
for  sprain  of  knee,  492. 
from  wire  netting,  699. 
interdental,  22. 
metal,  698. 
nasal,  19. 
tin,  699. 
wood,  698. 
Splinter,  removal  of,  14. 

in  wound,  336. 
Sponges,  gauze,  683. 

gauze,  preparation  of,  684. 
Sprain,  338. 

active  motions  after,  339. 
of  ankle,  493. 

adhesive  strapping  for,  494. 
hot  fomentations  for,  495. 
ice-bag  for,  495. 
recurrent,  496. 
slight,  treatment  for,  493. 
with  fracture  of  malleolus,  495. 
of  back,  158. 
of  cervical  spine,  122. 
of  finger,  339. 
of  hip,  487. 

treatment  for,  489. 


Sprain,  of  knee,  489. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  491. 
splint  for,  492. 
treatment  for,  492. 
of  lower  extremity,  486. 
of  neck,  122. 
of  shoulder,  340. 
of  spinal  colunm,  161. 
of  thumb,  adhesive  plaster  strapping 

for,  340. 
passive  motion  after,  339. 
treatment  for,  339. 
Spur  of  nose,  92. 

Squatting  position  in  rectal  examina- 
tion, 281. 
Steno's  duct,  division  of,  16. 
Stenosis  of  the  cervix,  278, 279. 

dilatation  for,  279. 
Sterilization  of  catgut,  690. 

of  silk  sutures,  693. 
Sternoclavicular  articulation,  tubercu- 
losis of,  178. 
Stemomastoid  muscle,  abscess  under, 
131. 
fibroma  of,  140. 
Sternum,  fracture  of,  167. 
Stimson's  method  of  reducing  a  dislo- 
cated humerus,  351. 
Stitch,  mattress,  for  tendon,  o33. 
Stockinette  bandages,  687. 
Stockinette  for  a  plaster  jacket,  687. 
Stomatitis,  55. 

Stools  in  stricture  of  rectum,  304. 
Stovain,  dose  of,  584. 
Straight  and  curved  skin  needles,  573. 
Strain  of  testicle,  206. 
Strangulated  hernia,  198. 
Strangulation  of  hemorrhoid,  31 1. 
Strapping,  a  joint  with  adhesive  plaster, 
493. 
a  sprained  back,  159. 
StrapHsplints,  707. 

for  fracture  of  the  malleoli,  506. 
Stretching  foreskin,  245. 
Stretching  of  sphincter  ani,  282. 

for  fissure,  291. 
Stricture,  examination  of  urethra  for, 
217. 
gradual  dilatation  of,  218. 
of  anus,  304. 
of  rectumi  304« 
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Stricture,  of  rectum,  after  syphilitic  ul- 
ceration, 303. 
congenital,  323. 
from  ulcer,  303. 
operative  ta^eatment  for,  305. 

of  urethra,  217. 
Strip  gauze,  685. 
Stump,  recurrent  bandage  of,  680. 

fiffe88nigof,680. 
Stye,  37. 

Subconjimctival  ecehymosis,  2. 
Subcutaneous    dissection    of   varicose 

veins,  540. 
Subcutaneous  infusion,  585. 
Subcuticular  suture,  14, 573. 
Subdeltoid  bursitis,  340. 
Subgluteal  bursitis,  480. 
Subluxation  of  jaw,  24. 

of  radius,  354. 
Sublimis  tendons,  test  for  division  of, 

330. 
Sublingual  salivary  cyst,  71. 
Submaxillary  gland  mistaken  for  en- 
larged l3rmphatic  glands,  142. 
Submucous  excision  of  septum,  109. 
Subperiosteal  hematoma  of  leg,  478. 
Substitutes  for  cotton,  683. 
Sunburn,  29. 

of  lip,  29. 

prevention  of,  29. 
Superior  maxilla,  fracture  of,  19. 
Superior  maxillary  nerve  injected  with 

alcohol,  783. 
Supernumerary  finger,  468. 
Supemimierary  thumb,  468. 
Supernumerary  toe,  562. 
Support  for  sunken  nose,  108. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy  for  retention, 

220. 
Suppuration,  in  antrum  of  II ighmore,  54. 

in  Bartholin's  gland,  incision  for,  264. 

in  cellulitis,  34. 

in  compound  fracture,  387. 

in  finger,  incision  for,  411. 

in  finger-joint,  tin  splint  for,  425. 

in  frontal  sinus,  53. 

in  hand,  412. 

in  hang-nail,  410. 

in  joint,  drainage  for,  425. 
in  hallux  valgus,  554. 

in  minute  wounds,  332. 


Suppuration,  in  neck,  130. 

in  palm,  414. 

in  tendon  sheath,  411. 
followed  by  ocmtraction  of  finger, 

421. 
result  of,  421. 

umbilical,  175. 
Suppurative,  arthritis  of  hand,  423. 
with  loss  of  bone,  424. 

bursitis  of  toe,  551. 

olecranon  bursitis,  427. 

prepatellar  bursitis,  477. 

synovitis,  of  hand,  423. 
of  knee-joint,  532. 
of  lower  extremity,  532. 
treatment  for,  532. 

thocitis,  411. 

wound,  drainage  in,  572. 
Suprarenal  extract  to  control  hemor- 
rhage, 258. 
Surgical  dressings,  681. 
Surplus  skin  after  circumcision,  251. 
'*  Sure  ciu^  "  of  ulcer  of  leg,  522. 
Suture,  for  phimosis,  249. 

ofhyoid,  123. 

of  incised  vein,  118. 

of  laceration  of  perineum,  256. 

of  nerves,  334. 

of  skin,  horsehair  for,  573. 

of  tendons,  332. 

of  urethra,  209. 

of  wounds  of  air  passage,  119. 

of  wounds  of  lip,  15. 

of  wounds  of  rectum,  284. 

replacing  of,  by  hooks,  574. 

subcuticular,  14. 
Sutures,  689. 

absorbable,  690. 

interrupted,  572. 

non-absorbable,  693. 

of  horsehair,  693. 

silk,  693. 

subcuticular,  573. 
Suturing  of  wounds,  572. 
Swelling,  after  fracture,  364. 

in  abscess  of  palm,  413. 

of  lymphatic  glands  from  decayed 
teeth,  41. 

of  tuberculous  joint  to  be  meuored, 
441. 
S3rmptoms,  of  chronic  hemorrhoids,  31. 
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Symptoms,  of  contudon  of  abdoDMo, 
154. 

of  fistula,  296. 

of  internal  hemorrhage,  155. 

of  ischiorectal  abtcess,  202. 

of  suppurative  thedtis,  412. 

of  ulcer  of  rectum,  302. 
S3moviti8,  of  hand,  suppunrtive,  423. 

of  knee,  serous  eluoiiie,  484. 

serous,  344. 

suppurative,  treatment  lor,  425. 
Syphilis,  268. 

cervical  glands  enlarged  in,  145. 

internal  treatment  for,  61. 

local  treatment  for,  61. 

micro-organ  ism  of,  225. 

of  anus,  300. 

of  cheek,  50. 

of  hand,  435. 

of  head,  50. 

of  lip,  59. 

of  lower  extremity,  534. 

of  male  genitals,  225. 

of  rectum,  301. 

of  testicle,  226. 
sarcoma  cetmpared  with,  234. 

of  tongue,  59. 

of  trunk,  177. 

papilloma  mistaken  for,  76. 

tertiaiy  lesions  of,  63. 
Syphilis  and  epithelioma,  98. 
Syphilitic,  cottdyfaawite  abwitanqi,300. 

dactylitis,  436w 

eczema  of  finger/  432. 

glossitis,  63. 

orchitis,  226. 

periostitis  of  tibiay  534. 


Tear-duct,  obstruction  of,  108. 
Technique  of  vaccination,  587. 
Ten-day  catgut,  602. 
Tendo  Achillis,  bursa  mdvr,  481. 
Tendon,  animal,  692. 

elongation  •!,  333^ 

kangaroo,  602. 

method  of  lenglhoring  of,  4M. 

rupture  of,  475. 

suture  of,  332. 
Tendon  sheath,  pua  ootaide  of,  418. 

suppuration  in,  411. 
result  dt  421. 


Tendon  sheath,  tuberculosis  of,  439. 
Tendon  suture  by  long  silk  thread,  334. 
Tendons,  above  wrist,  relations  of,  343. 
division  of,  476. 

in  wrist,  division  of,  329. 

of  hand,  too  many  acoessory,  469. 
Tenosynovitis,  acute  non-soppurative, 
343. 

dry,  344. 
Tension,  tying  knot  under,  573. 
Terminal  extremity  of  bandage,  589. 
Tertiary  lesions  of  sQrphilis,  63; 
Testicle,  cancer  and  ayirfiilis  of,  com- 
pared, 228. 

carcinoma  of,  234. 

contusion  of,  204. 

cysts  of,  232. 

descent  of,  253. 

gununa  of,  227. 

injury  of,  203. 

neuralgia  of,  206. 

position  of,  m  hydrocele,  238. 

removal  of,  235. 

sarcoma  of,  234. 

strain  of,  206. 

syphilis  of,  226. 

tuberculosis  of,  229. 
compared  with  syphilte,  228. 

undescended,  253. 
removal  of,  254. 
treatment  for,  253. 

within  abdomen,  254. 
Tests,  for  injury  of  spine,  161. 

for  division  of  profundus  tendons, 
330. 

for  division  of  suUimis  tendons,  398. 

for  false  point  of  motion,  386. 

for  flatfoot,  557. 

of  functions  of  a  joint,  488. 
Thecitis,  suppurative,  411. 

symptoms  of,  412. 
Thick  lips,  115. 
Thiersch  grafts,  578. 
Thiersch's  solution,  15. 
Thigh,  spiral  reverse  bandage  of,  664. 
Thread,  celluloid,  694. 

cotton  and  linen,  604. 
Throat,  foreign  bodies  m,  12. 

inflammations  of,  55. 
Thrombosis  of  leg,  515. 
Thumb,  abscess  of  tip  o#,  406b 
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Thumb,  adhesive  plaster  strapping  for 
sprain  of,  340. 

dislQcation  of,  349,  355. 
operation  for,  357. 
radiograph  in,  349. 

dislocation  of  phalanx  of,  355. 

incision  for  abscess  of,  417. 

overextension  of,  357. 

spica  bandage  of,  652. 

supernumerary,  468. 
Thyreoglossal  cyst,  135. 

sinus,  recurrence  of,  136. 
Thyroid,  mortality  after  fracture  of, 
124. 

tumors  of,  145. 
Thyroid  gland,  removal  of,  147. 
Tibia  and  fibula,  fracture  of,  504. 
Tibia,  non-union  of,  501. 

osteoma  of,  541. 

syphilitic  periostitis  of,  534. 
Tibial  fracture  with  delayed  union,  501. 
Tin  splint  for  suppuration  in  a  joint  of 
finger,  425. 

spUnts,  699. 
Toe,  amputation  of,  510. 

circular  bandage  of,  678. 

complex  spica  bandage  of,  679. 

gangrene  of,  513. 

hypertrophy  of,  561. 

osteoma  of,  541. 

perforating  ulcers  of,  531. 

sarcoma  of,  542. 

section  of,  showing  nail,  545. 

spica  bandage  of,  678. 

spiral  bandage  of,  678. 

supernumerary,  562. 

suppurative  bursitis  of,  551. 
Toe-nail,  hematoma  under,  472. 
Tongue,  abscess  of,  38. 

epithelioma  of,  98,  103. 
early  diagnosis  of,  103. 

leucoplakia  of,  98. 

syphilis  of,  59. 
Tongue-tie,  115. 
Tonsil,  blunt  dissection  of,  89. 

cancer  of,  107. 

hypertrophic,  removal  of,  87. 

hypertrophy  of,  86. 

compared  with  m^gnftOt  growths 

of,  107. 
of  lingual,  87, 


Tonsili  instruments  for  removal  of,  88. 

malignant  growth  of,  107. 

treatment  following  removal  of,  89. 
Tonsillectomy,  87. 

instruments  for,  88. 

local  anesthetic  for,  89. 
Tonsillitis,  abscess  in,  55. 
Tooth,  eruption  of  wisdom,  24. 

extraction  of  decayed,  45. 
Toothache  a  sign  of  infection,  45. 
Torticollis,  148. 

position  of  head  in,  149. 

treatment  of  acute,  150. 
Toughening  of  nipples  by  massage,  174. 
Trachea,  fract^ire  of,  124. 
Tracheotomy,  119. 

for  foreign  body,  118. 

instruments  for,  120. 
Trachoma,  50.  •    *  i 

wet  applications  for,  50.  \ 

Transfusion,  584. 

of  blood,  777. 
Transverse  arch,  sinking  of,  560. 
Transverse  flatfoot,  560. 
Transverse  section  of  lumbar  spine,  582. 
Traumatic  ulcers  of  hand,  331. 
Traumatism,  blisters  from,  325. 
Treatment,  after  tonsillectomy,  89. 

for  abscess,  38. 
of  rectum,  293. 

for  acne,  33. 

for  acute  hemorrhoid,  310. 

for  acute  prolapse  in  infants,  318. 

for  acute  torticollis,  150. 

for  adcnofibroma  of  breast,  188. 

for  adenoids,  89. 

for  alveolar  abscess,  45. 

for  angioma  by  operation,  82. 

for  bed-sore,  175. 

for  black  eye,  2. 

for  blister,  325,  471. 

for  boils,  36, 126. 

for  bulx),  224. 

for  bums  by  exposure,  27. 

for  bums  of  second  degree,  26. 
of  third  degree,  28. 

for  bursitis  of  foot,  483. 

for  callus,  537. 

for  cancer  of  penis,  234. 
of  scrotum,  234. 

for  capillary  angioma,  80. 
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Treatment,  for  carbuncle  of  neck,  128. 
for  cellulitis,  34. 
for  chancre,  226. 
for  chancroid,  224. 
for  chronic  lymphadenitis,  142. 
for  chronic  prolapse  of  the  rectum, 

320. 
for  cleft  palate,  114. 
for  conjunctivitis,  48. 
for  contusion  of  abdomen,  156. 
for  com,  538. 
for  dermoid  cyst,  75. 
for  dislocation,  347. 

of  finger,  359. 
for  erj'sipelas,  35. 
for  fracture,  368. 

of  patella,  499. 

of  rib,  168. 

of  spine,  169. 
for  fractured  clavicle,  164. 
for  fissure,  290. 
for  fistula,  297. 
forflatfoot,  558. 
for  frost-bite,  394. 
for  ganglion,  446. 

by  punctures,  448. 
for  gangrene  of  finger,  397. 
for  gonorrhea,  213. 

in  female,  262. 

of  rectum,  299. 
for  hallux  valgus,  551. 
for  incontinence  of  childhood,  221. 
for  ingrown  nail,  546. 
for  injury  of  spine,  163. 
for  ischiorectal  abscess,  293. 
for  keloid,  184. 
for  lipoma,  137. 
for  phlebitis,  516. 
for  pin  worms,  287. 
for  posterior  urethritis,  216. 
for  prepatellar  bursitis,  479. 
for  proctitis,  289. 
for  pruritus,  287. 
for  ragged  woimds,*  14. 
for  rectal  hemorrhage,  285. 
for  retracted  nipples,  174. 
for  rheumatism  locally,  4.33. 
for  rupture  of  the  urethra,  2S09. 
for  sebaceous  cyst,  68. 
for  slight  sprain  of  the  ankle,  493. 
for  sprain,  339. 


Treatment  for  sprain,  of  backj  158. 
of  hip,  489. 
of  knee,  492. 
of  shoulder,  342. 

for  suppurative  synovitis,  425, 632. 

for  trachoma,  50. 

for  tuberculous  arthritis,  443. 

for  ulcer  of  leg,  general  measures  in, 
526. 

for  ulcer  of  rectum,  303. 

for  undescended  testicle,  253. 

for  varicocele,  243. 

for  varicose  veins,  539. 

for  vulvitis,  262. 

for  warts,  459. 

for  wounds,  13. 

for  wounds  of  rectum,  284. 

internal,  for  syphilis,  61. 

local,  for  syphilis,  61. 
Trichiasis,  50. 
Trocar  and  cannula,  method  of  holding, 

200. 
Trochanter,  fracture  of,  497. 
Trunk,  bandages  of,  626. 

bums  of,  170. 

carcinoma  of,  191. 

cellulitis  of,  172. 

cystic  tumors  of,  181. 

dermoid  cysts  of,  182. 

fibroma  of,  185. 

injuries  of,  153. 

keloid  of,  184. 

lipoma  of,  185. 

papilloma  of,  185. 

sarcoma  of,  192. 

sebaceous  cysts  of,  181. 

syphilis  of,  177. 

tuberculosis  of,  178. 

wounds  of,  156. 
Truss,  198. 

Tube,  after  tracheotomy,  insertion  of, 
119. 
care  of,  120. 

withdrawal  of  an  intubation,  122. 
Tubercle,  anatomical,  399. 
Tuberculosis,  castration  for,  230. 

cervical,  133. 

costal,  178. 

muscular  spasm  in,  489. 

of  anus,  301. 

of  arm,  440. 
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TuberculofliB,  of  breast,  180. 
of  dorsal  vertebrae,  179. 
of  face,  63. 
of  hip,  535. 

of  lower  extremity,  535. 
of  mammary  gland,  180. 
of  mouth,  64. 
of  neck,  133. 

plaster  of  Paris  bandage  for,  134. 
of  rectum,  301. 
of  rib,  178. 

of  seminal  vesicles,  229. 
of  spine,  133,  179. 
of  sternoclavicular  articulation,  178. 
of  tendon  sheaths,  439. 
of  testicle,  229. 
of  trunk,  178. 
of  upper  extremity,  442. 
of  wrist  with  sinus,  442. 
removal  of  whole  testicle  for,  229. 
resection  of  rib  for,  178. 
sacroiliac,  179. 
Tuberculosis  and  S3rphili8   of  testicle 

compared,  228. 
Tuberculous  cystitis,  229. 
glands  of  neck,  142. 

suppurating,  144. 
fistula  of  rectum,  298. 
ischiorectal  abscess,  295. 
joint,  loss  of  function  in,  442. 

measurements  of,  441. 

pain  in,  442. 
nodules,  in  epididymis,  229. 

in  the  vas  deferens,  229. 
Tumors,  of  anus,  307. 
of  arm,  445. 
of  bladder,  235. 
<rf  foot,  537. 
of  hand,  445. 
of  head,  66. 

benign,  76. 

cystic,  66. 

malignant,  92. 
of  lc«,  537. 
of  male  breast,  191. 
of  male  genitals,  232. 
of  nasal  septum,  92. 
of  neck,  135. 
of  parotid,  106. 
of  prostate,  235. 
of  thyroid  gland,  145. 


Tumors,  of  tonstl,  malignant,  107. 

removal  of,  576. 

solid,  of  breast,  187. 
Tunica  vaginalis,  fluid  in,  236. 
Turbinate  bone,  hypertrophy  of,  53. 
Twisted  nails,  544. 
Tying  ligatures,  method  of,  568. 
Types  of  local  inflammation,  309. 

Ulcer,  from  vaocinaiion,  432. 
of  face,  59. 
of  leg,  519. 
acute,  inflammation  in,  523. 
carcinomatous,  543. 
cause  of,  521. 
eczema  in,  524. 

elastic  rubber  stocking  after,  527. 
exposing  bone,  529. 
flannel  bandage  for,  527. 
general  treatment  for,  526. 
growth  of  epithelium  in,  524. 
measures  for  deansing,  523. 
measures  for  Stimulation  of,  523. 
operative  treatment  for,  528. 
predisposing  causes  of,  520. 
recurrence  of,  522, 526. 
skin-grafting  for,  528. 
"sure  cure  "for,  622. 
varicose  veins  in,  588. 
venous  engorgement  in,  525. 
of  rectum,  301. 

spasm  of  sphincter  in,  302. 
rodent,  of  face,  94. 
stricture  of  rectum  from,  303. 
Ulceration  of  epithelioma,  95. 
of  rectum  after  syphilitic  stricture, 
303. 
Ulna,  fracture  of,  376. 
Ulna  and  radius,  backward  dislocation 
of,  353. 
involved  in  Colles's  fracture,  380. 
or  radius,  fracture  of,  378. 
Ulnar  artery,  position  of,  328. 

nerve,  division  of,  329. 
Umbilical  cysts  and  sinuses,  181. 
hernia,  196. 
suppuration,  175. 
Umbilicus,  granuloma  of,  183. 

hemorrhage  from,  156. 
Unbleached  cotton,  681. 
muslin,  686. 
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UDdesoended  testicle,  253. 

and  hernia,  254. 
Unimpacted  fracture  of  neck  of  femur, 

489. 
Unreduced  dislocatian,  350. 
Unusual  types  of  hydrocele,  240. 
Upper  extremity,  bandages  of,  643. 
compound  fractures  of,  386. 
dislocations  of,  347. 
fractures  of,  363. 
injuries  of,  324. 
tuberculosis  of,  442. 
Urethra,  275. 
calculus  of,  207. 
cauterization  of  prolapsed,  274. 
diagnosis  of  rupture  of,  200. 
divulsion  of,  217. 
extraction  of  foreign  body  from,  207. 

of  pin  from,  207. 
female,  275. 
fistula  of,  252. 
foreign  bodies  in,  207, 258. 
good  type  of  steel  sound  for,  218. 
inflammation  of,  213. 
operation  for  prolapse  of,  275. 
passage  of  steel  sound  into,  218. 
prolapse  of,  275. 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  260. 
rupture  of,  208. 

treatment  for,  209. 
sinus  of,  209. 
stricture  of,  217. 

treatment  for,  217. 
sudden  dilatation  of,  217. 
suture  of,  209. 

urethroscope  for  examination  of  fe- 
male, 259. 
Urethral  caruncle,  270. 

speculum,  259. 
Urethritis,  absence  of  gonooocd,  212. 
chronic,  216. 
gonorrheal,  263. 
posterior,  216. 

treatment  for,  216. 
simple,  212. 
specific,  213. 
Urethroscope  for  examination  of  female 

urethra,  259. 
Urethrotomy,  external,  retention  for, 
220. 
internal,  218. 


Urine,  blood  in,  210. 

catheterization  for  retention  of,  310. 

extravasation  of,  210. 

incontinence  of,  220, 272. 

retention  of,  210. 
causes  of,  210. 
in  female,  273. 
relief  from,  210. 
Urticaria,  31. 

distinguished  from  ecsema,  432. 

local  treatment  for,  31. 
Use  of  probe  in  rectal  disease,  280. 
Uterus,  curettage  of,  267. 

introduction  of  gauze  within,  258. 

operations  for  prolapse  of,  277. 

prolapse  of,  275. 
pessary  for,  276. 
Uvula,  amputation  of,  111. 

astringent  for  relaxation  of.  111. 

elongation  of,  1 10. 
Uvula  scissors,  112. 

Vaccination,  587. 

ulcer  from,  432. 
Vaccine  therapy,  787. 
Vagabond's  disease,  518. 
Vagina,  fistula  of,  277. 

foreign  bodies  in,  258. 

hematoma  of,  255. 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  260. 

rupture  of,  255. 
Vaginal  and  rectal  examination,  305. 
Vaginal  catarrh,  265. 
Vaginal  discharge,  pruritus  due  to,  261. 

significance  of  a  purulent,  258. 
Vaginitis,  261. 
Varicocele,  241. 

impulse  on  coughing  in,  243. 

ligation  of  dilated  veins  in,  244. 

partial  excision  of  scrotum  in,  244. 

treatment  of,  243. 
Varicose  ulcer,  521. 
Varicose  veins,  ligation  of,  539. 
relation  to  ulcer  of  leg,  538. 
removal  of,  539. 

subcutaneous  dissection  of,  540. 
treatment  for,  539. 
Varix  of  hand,  449. 
Vas  deferens,  evulsion  of,  230. 

tubercular  nodule  in,  229. 
Vein,  ligation  of,  474. 
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Vein  of  leg,  rupture  of,  474. 

suture  of  incised,  118. 

wounds  of  jugular,  118. 
Velpeau's  bandage,  635. 
Venereal  warts,  232. 

about  the  anus,  307. 
Venesection,  585. 
Venous  engorgement,  525. 
Vertebra,  fracture  of,  169. 
Vertebrse,  dislocation  of,  125,  170. 

tuberculosis  of,  133,  179. 
Vesical  calculus,  221. 
Vesicles,  tuberculosis  of  seminal,  229. 
Vessels,  ligation  of,  332. 
Vulva^  carcinoma  of,  271. 

chancroid  of,  268. 

condyloma  of,  269. 

eczema  of,  261. 

gonorrhea  of,  262. 

itching  of,  260. 

papilloma  of,  270. 
Vulvitis,  gonorrheal,  262. 

simple,  261. 

treatment  for,  262. 

Wart,  458. 

epithelioma  mistaken  for,  95. 

malignant  growth  in,  92. 

of  anus,  removal  of,  308. 

of  hand,  458. 

of  penis,  233. 

treatment  for,  459. 

venereal,  232. 
Web-finger,  467. 

incision  and  suture  for,  467. 
Wet  applications  in  trachoma,  50. 
Wet-cupping,  580. 
Wet  dressings,  575. 
for  abrasions,  7. 
for  wounds,  575. 
for  wounds  of  hand,  30. 
heat  of,  127. 
Wetting  the  bed,  220. 
Wheel  injury,  154. 
Whitlow,  411. 

Wire  cloth  in  g3rp8um  bandages,  709. 
Wire  netting,  699. 
Wisdom  tooth,  eruption  of,  24. 
Withdrawal  of  an  intubation  tube,  122. 
Wolfe  grafts,  579. 
Wood  splints,  698. 


Wood  wool,  683. 

Wounds,  dressings  for,  574. 682. 

effect  of  dry  dressing,  419. 

glass  in,  336. 

infection  of,  399. 

methods  of  draining,  570. 

of  anus,  284. 

of  arm,  330. 

of  cheek,  suture  of,  15. 

of  esophagus,  119. 

of  external  genitals,  208 

of  eye,  14. 

of  hand,  330. 

foreign  bodies  in,  336. 

of  head,  13. 

of  joint,  infection  in,  475. 

of  joints,  335. 

of  jugular  vein,  118. 

of  knee-joint,  475. 

of  lip,  suture  of,  15. 

of  lower  extremity,  475. 

of  mouth,  15. 

of  neck,  118. 

of  periosteum,  16. 

of  rectum,  284. 

of  scalp,  drainage  of,  3. 

of  trunk,  156. 

splinter  in,  336. 

suppuration  in  minute,  332. 

suturing  of,  572. 

treatment  of,  13. 

wet  dressings  for,  575. 
Wrist,  division  of  tendons  in,  329. 

dislocation  of,  355. 

fibrolipoma  of,  454. 

ganglion  of,  445. 
operation  for,  446. 

relations  of  tendons  above,  343. 
Wryneck,  148. 

diagnosis  of,  149. 
from  myositis,  148. 

manipulation  for,  151. 

op)eration  for,  151. 

position  of  head  in,  149. 

X-ray  and  cancer,  104. 
bum,  30. 

for  epithelioma,  104. 
examination  in  fracture,  365. 
foreign  body  located  by,  118. 


Zoster,  172. 
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